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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

A   BIOGRAPHY 


PREFACE 

In  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works  I  havp 
come  to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith,  published  sev- 
eral years  since.  It  wua  written  hastily,  as  introductory  to 
a  selection  from  his  writings;  and,  though  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it  were  collected  from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  them  to  the  voluminous  work  of  Mr.  James 
Prior,  who  had  collected  and  collated  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  poet's  history  with  unwearied  research  and 
scrupulous  fidelity ;  but  had  rendered  them,  as  I  thought,  in 
a  form  too  cumbrous  and  overlaid  with  details  and  disquisi- 
tions, and  matters  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  biographical  sketch, 
preparatory  to  republication,  a  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the  In- 
ner Temple,  who,  hkewise  availing  himself  of  the  labors  of 
the  indefatigable  Prior,  and  of  a  few  new  lights  since  evolved, 
has  produced  a  biography  of  the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit, 
a  feeling,  a  grace  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  presumption  in  me  to 
undertake  the  subjcict  after  it  had  been  thus  felicitously 
treated,  did  I  not  g.ta?id  committed  by  my  previous  sketch. 
That  sketch  now  appeared  too  meager  and  insufficient  to 
satisfy  public  demand ;  yet  it  had  to  take  its  place  in  the  re- 
vised series  of  my  works  unlesp  something  more  satisfactory 
could  be  substituted.      CJiider  these  circumstances  I  have 
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agaiu  taken  up  the  subject,  and  gone  into  it  with  more  full- 
ness than  formerly,  omitting  none  of  the  facts  which  I  con- 
sidered illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  poet,  and 
giving  them  in  as  graphic  a  style  as  I  could  command.  Still 
the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  this  amid  the 
pressure  of  other  claims  on  my  attention,  and  with  the  press 
dogging  at  my  heels,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  some 
parts  of  the  subject  the  thorough  handling  I  could  have 
wished.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  it  treated  still  more 
at  large,  with  the  addition  of  critical  disquisitions  and  the 
advantage  of  collateral  facts,  would  do  well  to  refer  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Prior's  circumstantial  volumes,  or  to  the  ele- 
gant and  discursive  pages  of  Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  regret  my  shortcomings  in 
what  to  me  is  a  labor  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  an  author  whose  writings  were  the  delight 
of  my  childhood,  and  have  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me 
throughout  life ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,  I  may  address 
the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to  Virgil: 


•'il 


*'Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro,  e  '1  mio  autore: 
Tu  se'  solo  colui,  da  cu,  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'  ha  fato  onore." 


W.I. 


•'I 

ii 


■*%'^#' 


SUNNYSIDE,  Atig.  1, 1849. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

BIRTH  AND  PARENTAGE— CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  GOLD- 
SMITH RACE — POETICAL  BIRTHPLACE — GOBLIN  HOUSE — 
SCENES  OF  BOYHOOD — LISSOY— PICTURE  OF  A  COUNTRY 
PARSON  —  goldsmith's  SCHOOLMISTRESS  —  BYRNE,  THE 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER— goldsmith's  HORNPIPE  AND 
EPIGRAM  —  UNCLE  CONTARINE  —  SCHOOL  STUDIES  AND 
SCHOOL   SPORTS — MISTAKES   OF  A  NIGHT 


There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such 
personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so 
eminently  possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  writings.  We  read  his  character  in  every  page,  and 
grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  The  art- 
less benevolence  that  beams  throughout  his  works;  the  whim- 
sical, yet  amiable  views  of  human  life  and  human  nature;  the 
imforced  humor,  blending  so  happily  with  good  feeUng  and 
good  sense,  and  singularly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing 
melancholy ;  even  the  very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flow- 
ing, and  softly-tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love  the  man 
at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.  "While  the 
productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretension  and  more  soimd- 
ing  names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  those  of 
Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do  not 
quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with  our  minds, 
sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize  our  thoughts;  they  put 
us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  with  the  world,  and  in 
so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.  We  there  discover 
them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart  and 
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picturings  of  his  fortunes.  There  he  shows  himself  the  same 
kind,  artless,  good-humored,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical, 
intelligent  being  that  he  appears  in  his  writings.  Scarcely 
an  adventure  or  character  is  given  in  his  ■vorks  that  may  not 
be  traced  to  his  own  party-colored  story.  Many  of  his  most 
ludicrous  scenes  and  ridiculous  incidents  have  been  drawn 
from  his  own  blunders  and  mischances,  and  he  seems  really 
to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost  every  maxim  imparted  by 
him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  county  of  Long- 
ford, in  Ireland.  He  sprang  from  a  respectable,  but  by  no 
means  a  thrifty  stock.  Some  families  seem  to  inherit  kindli 
noss  and  incompetency,  and  to  hand  down  virtue  and  poverty 
from  generation  to  generation.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Goldsmiths.  "They  were  always,"  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  "a  strange  family;  they  rarely  acted  like  other 
people ;  their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  but  their  heads 
seemed  to  be  doing  anything  but  what  they  ought." — "They 
were  remarkable,"  says  another  statement,  "for  their  worth, 
but  of  no  cleverness  in  the  ways  of  the  world."  Oliver  Gold- 
smith will  be  found  faithfully  to  inherit  the  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses of  his  race. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with  hereditary 
improvidence,  married  when  very  young  and  very  poor,  and 
starved  along  for  several  years  on  a  small  country  curacy 
and  the  assistance  of  his  wife's  friends.  His  whole  income, 
eked  out  by  the  produce  of  some  fields  which  he  farmed,  and 
of  some  occasional  duties  performed  for  his  wife's  uncle,  the 
rector  of  an  adjoining  parish,  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds. 

"And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

He  inhabited  an  old,  half  rustic  mansion  that  stood  on  a  ris- 
ing ground  in  a  rough,  lonely  part  of  the  country,  overlook- 
ing a  low  tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  Inny.  In 
this  house  Goldsmith  was  born,  and  it  was  a  birthplace  worthy 
of  a  poet ;   for,  by  all  accounts,  it  was  haunted  ground.     A 
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tradition  handed  down  among  the  neighbonng  peasantry 
states  that,  in  after  years,  the  house,  remaining  for  some 
time  untenanted,  went  to  decay,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  it  be- 
came so  lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  a  resor^  for  the  "good 
people'*  or  f aires,  who  in  Ireland  are  supposed  to  delight  in 
old,  crazy,  deserted  mansions  for  their  midnight  revels.  All 
attempts  to  repair  it  were  in  vain ;  the  fairies  battled  stoutly 
to  maintain  possession.  A  huge  misshapen  hobgobhn  used 
to  bestride  the  house  every  evening  with  an  immense  pair  of 
jack-boots,  which,  in  his  efforts  at  hard  riding,  he  would 
thrust  through  the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  house  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate,  and 
went  to  ruin. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsmith's  birth- 
place. About  two  years  after  his  birth  a  change  came  over 
the  circumstances  of  his  father.  By  the  death  of  his  wife's 
uncle  he  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  "West ;  and 
abandoning  the  old  goblin  mansion,  he  removed  to  Lissoy, 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  where  he  occupied  a  farm  of 
seventy  acres,  situated  on  the  skirts  of  that  pretty  Uttle  vil- 
lage. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  the  little 
world  whence  he  drew  many  of  those  pictures,  rural  and  do- 
mestic, whimsical  and  touching,  which  abound  throughout 
his  works,  and  which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy 
and  the  heart.  Lissoy  is  confidently  cited  as  the  original  of 
his  "Auburn"  in  the  Deserted  Village;  his  father's  estab- 
lishment, a  mixture  of  farm  and  parsonage,  furnished  hints, 
it  is  said,  for  the  rural  economy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; 
and  his  father  himself,  with  his  learned  simplicity,  his  guile- 
less wisdom,  his  amiable  piety,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world,  has  been  exquisitely  portrayed  in  the  worthy  Dr. 
Primrose.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  draw  from 
Goldsmith's  writings  one  or  two  of  those  pictures  which, 
under  feigned  names,  represent  his  father  and  his  family, 
and  the  happy  fireside  of  his  childish  days. 

"My  father,"  says  the  "Man  in  Black,"  who,  in  some 
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respects,  is  a  counterpart  of  Goldsmith  himself,  "my  father, 
the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  possessed  of  a  small 
living  in  the  church.  His  education  was  above  his  fortune, 
and  his  generosity  greater  than  his  education.  Poor  as  he 
was,  he  had  his  flatterers  poorer  than  himself ;  for  every  din- 
ner he  gave  them,  they  returned  him  an  equivalent  in  praise; 
and  this  was  all  he  wanted.  The  same  ambition  that  actu- 
ates a  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  army  influenced  my  father 
at  the  head  of  his  table :  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and 
that  was  laughed  at;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two  scholars 
and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  laughed  at  that ; 
but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan  chair  was  sure  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved  all  the  world,  and  he  fancied 
all  the  world  loved  him. 

*'As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very 
extent  of  it;  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his  children 
money,  for  that  was  dross;  he  resolved  they  should  have 
learning,  for  learning,  he  used  to  observe,  was  better  than 
silver  or  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct  us 
himself,  and  took  as  much  care  to  form  our  morals  as  to  im- 
prove our  understanding.  We  were  told  that  universal  be- 
nevolence was  what  first  cemented  society ;  we  were  taught 
to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own ;  to  regard 
the  human  face  divine  with  affection  and  esteem;  he  wound 
us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  rendered  us  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by  real  or 
fictitious  distress.  In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  giving  away  thousands  before  we  were  taught 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  getting  a  farthing." 

In  the  Deserted  Village  we  have  another  picture  of  his 

father  and  his  father's  fireside : 

"His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd; 
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The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  of  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  the  good  man's 
pride  and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  to  the  ut- 
most in  educating  him  for  a  learned  and  distinguished  career. 
Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  seven  years  younger  than 
Henry,  who  was  the  guide  and  protector  of  his  childhood, 
and  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  throughout  life. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  of  one 
of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  village, 
who  cluck  together  the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.  Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flour- 
ished in  this  capacity  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was 
the  pride  and  boast  of  her  declining  days,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  that  she  was  the  first  that  had  put  a  book  (doubt- 
less a  hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's  hands.  Apparently  he  did 
not  much  profit  by  it,  for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the 
dullest  boys  she  had  ever  dealt  with,  insomuch  that  she  had 
sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  anything 
of  him:  a  common  case  with  imaginative  children,  who  are 
apt  to  be  beguiled  from  the  dry  abstractions  of-  elementary 
study  by  the  picturings  of  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  ir- 
reverently named,  Padd}")  Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet. 
He  had  been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in 
the  army,  served  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in 
Spain.     At  the  return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for 
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the  sword,  he  resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  popu- 
lace of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and 
his  school  in  view  in  the  following  sketch  in  his  Deserted 
Village: 

"Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh  d  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd: 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge: 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around — 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  character  of 
Byrne,  not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  He  was  fond  of 
talking  of  his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning 
stories,  of  which  he  was  generally  the  hero,  and  which  he 
would  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  scholars  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  teaching  them  their  lessons.  These  travelers' 
tales  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  vivid  imagination  of 
Goldsmith,  and  awakened  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
wandering  and  seeking  adventure. 

Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantic  vein,  and  exceedingly 
superstitious.     He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  fairy  supersti- 
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tions  which  abound  in  Ireland,  all  which  he  professed  im- 
plicitly to  believe.  Under  his  tuition  Goldsmith  soon  became 
almost  as  great  a  proficient  in  fairy  lore.  From  this  branch 
of  good-for-nothing  knowledge,  his  studies,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, extended  to  the  histories  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers, 
and  the  whole  race  of  Irish  rogues  and  rapparees.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  that  savored  of  romance,  fable,  and  adven- 
ture was  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind,  and  took  instant  root 
there ;  but  the  slow  plants  of  useful  knowledge  were  apt  to 
be  overrun,  if  not  choked,  by  the  weeds  of  his  quick  imagi- 
nation. 

Another  trait  of  his  motley  preceptor,  Byrne,  was  a  dis- 
position to  dabble  in  poetry,  and  this  likewise  was  caught  by 
his  pupil.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old  Goldsmith  had 
contracted  a  habit  of  scribbling  verses  on  small  scraps  of 
paper,  which,  in  a  little  while,  he  would  throw  into  the  fire. 
A  few  of  these  sybilline  leaves,  however,  were  rescued  from 
the  flames  and  conveyed  to  his  mother.  The  good  woman 
read  them  with  a  mother's  delight,  and  saw  at  once  that  her 
son  was  a  genius  and  a  poet.  From  that  time  she.  beset  her 
husband  with  solicitations  to  give  the  boy  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  talents.  The  worthy  man  was  already  straitened 
by  the  costs  of  instruction  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  and  had 
intended  to  bring  his  second  son  up  to  a  trade;  but  the 
mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing;  as  usual,  her  influence 
prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of  being  instructed  in  some 
humble  but  cheerful  and  gainful  handicraft,  was  devoted  to 
poverty  and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  small-pox  caused  him-  to  be  taken 
from  under  the  care  of  his  story-telling  preceptor,  Byrne. 
His  malady  bad  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  his  face  remained 
pitted  through  life.  On  his  recovery  he  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoolmaster  of  Elphin, 
in  Roscommon,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  John  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of  Ballyoughter,  in  that 
vicinity.  He  now  entered  upon  studies  of  a  higher  order, 
but  without  making  any  uncommon  progress.     Still  a  care- 
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less,  easy  facility  of  disposition,  an  amusing  eccentricity  of 
manners,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  and  peculiar  humor,  rendered 
him  a  general  favorite,  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  induced 
his  uncle's  family  to  concur  in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his 
genius. 

A  number  of  young  folks  had  assembled  at  his  uncle's 
to  dance.  One  of  the  company,  named  Cummings,  played 
on  the  violin.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Oliver  undertook 
a  hornpipe.  His  short  and  clumsy  figure,  and  his  face  pitted 
and  discolored  with  the  small-pox,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  musician,  who  made  merry  at  his 
expense,  dubbing  him  his  little  -i^sop.  Goldsmith  was  net- 
tled by  the  jest,  and,  stopping  short  in  the  hornpipe,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 
See  JEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing.' ' 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  nine 
years  old,  and  Oliver  became  forthwith  the  wit  and  the 
bright  genius  of  the  family.  It  was  thought  a  pity  he  should 
not  receive  the  same  advantages  with  his  elder  brother 
Henry,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  University;  and,  as  his 
father'f  circumstances  would  not  afford  it,  several  of  his 
relatives,  spurred  on  by  the  representations  of  his  mother, 
agreed  to  contribute  toward  the  expense.  The  greater  part, 
however,  was  borne  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Con- 
tarine.  This  worthy  man  had  been  the  college  companion 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate  means, 
holding  the  living  of  Carrick-on- Shannon.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  Goldsmith's  father,  but  was  now  a  widower, 
with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  Jane.  Contarine 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  means. 
He  took  Goldsmith  into  favor  from  his  infancy;  his  house 
was  open  to  him  during  the  holidays;  his  daughter  Jane, 
two  years  older  than  the  poet,  was  his  early  playmate;  and 
uncle  Contarine  continued  to  the  last  one  of  his  most  active, 
imwavering.  and  generous  friends. 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  by  this  considerate  relative, 
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Oliver  was  now  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher  order,  to 
prepare  him  for  the  University ;  first  to  one  at  Athlon  e,  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to 
one  at  Edgeworthstown,  mider  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hughes. 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proficiency  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brilliant.  He  was  indolent  and  careless,  however, 
rather  than  dull,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been 
well  thought  of  by  his  teachers.  In  his  studies  he  inclined 
toward  the  Latin  poets  and  historians;  relished  Ovid  and 
Horace,  and  delighted  in  Livy.  He  exercised  himself  with 
pleasure  in  reading  and  translating  Tacitus,  and  was  brought 
to  pay  attention  to  style  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof  from 
his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  written  brief  and  con- 
fused letters,  and  who  told  him  in  reply  that  if  he  had  but 
little  1 1  say  to  endeavor  to  say  that  little  well. 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  University  was 
enough  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.     He  seemed  to  be  realiz 
ing  ill  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  collegiate  honors 
that  the  good  man  considered  indicative  of  his  future  success 
in  life. 

In  the  meanwhile  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  his 
teachers,  was  popular  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  a 
thoughtless  generosity  extremely  captivating  to  young  hearts ; 
his  temper  was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  easily  ofif ended ;  but 
his  anger  was  momentary,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
harbor  resentment.  He  was  the  leader  of  all  boyish  sports 
and  athletic  amusements,  especially  ball-playing,  and  he  was 
foremost  in  all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  afterward, 
an  old  man.  Jack  Fitzimmons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
sports  and  keeper  of  the  ball-court  at  Ballymahon,  used  to 
boast  of  having  been  schoolmate  of  "Noll  Goldsmith,"  as 
he  called  him,  and  would  dwell  with  vainglory  on  one  of 
their  exploits,  in  robbing  the  orchard  of  Tirlicken,  an  old 
family  residence  of  Lord  Annaly.  The  exploit,  however, 
had  nearly  involved  disastrous  consequences;  for  the  crew 
of  juvenile  depredators  were  captured,  like  Shakespeare  and 
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his  deer-stealing  colleagues,  and  nothing  hut  the  respecta- 
hility  of  Goldsmith's  connections  saved  him  from  the  punish- 
ment that  would  have  awaited  more  plebeian  delinquents. 
''  An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Gold 
smith's  last  journey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown.  His 
father's  bouse  was  about  twenty  miles  distant;  the  road  lay 
through  a  rough  country,  impassable  for  carriages.  Gold- 
smith procured  a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guinea  for  traveling  expenses.  He  was 
but  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  and  being  thus  suddenly  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  head  was  turned.  He  determined  to  play  the  man,  and 
to  spend  his  money  in  independent  traveler's  style.  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  pushing  directly  for  home,  he  halted  for 
the  night  at  the  little  town  of  Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the 
first  person  he  met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  conse- 
qiT^ntial  air,  for  the  best  house  in  the  place.  Unluckily,  the 
purson  he  had  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag,  who 
was  quartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Featherstone,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune.  Amused  with  the  self-consequence  of 
the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  his 
expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was  literally  "the  best 
house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  family  mansion  of  Mr. 
Featherstone.  Goldsmith  accordingly  rode  up  to  what  he 
supposed  to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  \^  taken  to  the 
stable,  walked  into  the  parlor,  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and 
demanded  what  he  could  have  for  supper.  On  ordinary 
occasions  he  was  diffident  and  even  awkward  in  his  man- 
ners, but  here  he  was  "at  ease  in  his  inn,*'  and  felt  called 
upon  to  show  his  manhood  and  enact  the  experienced  traveler. 
His  person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off  his  preten- 
sions, for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock-marked  face, 
and  an  air  and  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast. 
The  owner  of  the  house,  however,  soon  discovered  his  whim- 
sical mistake,  and,  being  a  man  of  humor,  determined  to  in- 
dulge it,  especially  as  he  accidentally  learned  that  this  in- 
^iruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
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■  Accordingly  Goldsmith  waa  *  *  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent, '  * 
and  permitted  to  have  full  sway  throughout  the  evening. 
Never  was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served, 
he  most  condescendingly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife 
and  daughter  should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
crown  the  repast  and  benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish 
was  on  going  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial  orders  to  have 
a  hot  cake  at  breakfast.  His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  dis- 
covering the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swaggering  in 
this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman, 
may  be  readily  conceived.  True  to  his  habit  of  turning  the 
events  of  his  life  to  literary  account,  we  find  this  chapter  of 
ludicrous  blunders  and  cross  purposes  dramatized  many  years 
afterward  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  *'She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night.** 


CHAPTER  TWO 

IMPROVIDENT  MARRIAGES  IN  THE  GOLDSMITH  FAMILY— 
GOLDSMITH  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY — SITUATION  OP  A  SIZER 
—TYRANNY  OF  WILDER,  THE  TUTOR— PECUNIARY  STRAITS 
—STREET  BALLADS — COLLEGE  RIOT— GALLOWS  WALSH — 
COLLEGE  PRIZE — A  DANCE  INTERRUPTED 


While  Oliver  was  making  his  way  somewhat  negligently 
through  the  schools,  his  elder  brother  Henry  was  rejoicing 
his  father's  heart  by  his  career  at  the  University,  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  at  the  examinations,  and  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  1743.  This  is  a  collegiate  distinction  which 
serves  as  a  stepping-stone  in  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  which  leads  to  advancement  in  the  University  should  the 
individual  choose  to  remain  there.  His  father  now  trusted 
that  he  would  push  forward  for  that  comfortable  provision, 
a  fellowship,  and  thence  to  higher  dignities  and  emoluments. 
Henry,  however,  had  the  improvidence  or  the  "unworldli- 
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ness"  of  his  race;  returning  to  the  country  during  the  8uo- 
ceeding  vacation,  he  married  for  love,  relinquished,  of  course, 
all  his  collegiate  prospects  and  a^lvantages,  set  up  a  school 
in  his  father's  neighborhood,  and  buried  his  talents  and  ac- 
quiroments  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  curacy  of  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

Another  matrimonial  event  occurred  not  long  afterward 
in  the  Goldsmith  family,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  its 
worthy  head.  This  was  the  clandestine  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Catherine  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Hodson,  who  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  her  brother 
Henry  to  complete  his  studies.  As  the  youth  was  of  wealthy 
parentage,  it  was  thought  a  lucky  match  for  the  Goldsmith 
family ;  but  the  tidings  of  the  event  stung  the  bride's  father 
to  the  soul.  Proud  of  his  integrity,  and  jealous  of  that 
good  name  which  was  his  chief  possession,  he  saw  himself 
and  his  family  subjected  to  the  degrading  suspicion  of  having 
abused  a  trust  reposed  in  them  to  promote  a  mercenary 
match.  In  the  first  transports  of  his  feelings  he  is  said  to 
have  uttered  a  wish  that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a 
child  to  bring  like  shame  and  sorrow  on  her  head.  The 
hasty  wish,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  benignity  of  the  man, 
was  recalled  and  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  uttered ;  but 
it  was  considered  baleful  in  its  effects  by  the  superstitious 
neighborhood ;  for,  though  his  daughter  bore  three  children, 
they  all  died  before  her. 

A  more  effectual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith 
to  ward  off  the  apprehended  imputation,  but  one  which  im- 
posed a  heavy  burden  on  his  family.  This  was  to  furnish 
a  marriage  portion  of  four  hundred  poimds,  that  his  daughter 
might  not  be  said  to  have  entered  her  husband's  family 
empty-handed.  To  raise  the  sum  in  cash  was  impossible; 
but  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Hodson  his  little  farm  and  the  in- 
come of  his  tithes  until  the  marriage  portion  should  be  paid. 
In  the  meantime,  as  his  living  did  not  amount  to  £200  per 
annum,  he  had  to  practice  the  strictest  economy  to  pay  off 
gradually  this  heavy  tax  incurred  by  his  nice  sense  of  honor. 
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The  first  of  his  family  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  economy 
waH  Oliver.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  be  sent 
to  the  University,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1747,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  but  his  father  was  no  longer  able  to  place  him  there 
as  a  pensioner,  as  he  had  done  his  eldest  son  Henry ;  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  enter  him  as  a  sizer  or  "poor  scholar.** 
He  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  top  rooms  adjoining  the  library 
of  the  building,  numbered  35,  where  it  is  said  his  name  may 
still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself  upon  a  window  frame. 

A  student  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded  gratuitously, 
and  has  to  pay  but  a  very  small  sum  for  his  room.  It  is  ex- 
pected, in  return  for  these  advantages,  that  he  will  be  a 
diligent  student,  and  render  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  Trinity  College,  at  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  ad- 
mission, several  derogatory  and  indeed  menial  offices  were 
exacted  from  the  sizer,  as  if  the  college  sought  to  indemnify 
itself  for  conferring  benefits  by  inflicting  indignities.  He 
was  obliged  to  sweep  part  of  the  courts  in  the  morning,  to 
cany  up  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table, 
and  to  wait  in  the  hall  until  that  body  had  dined.  His  very 
dress  marked  the  inferiority  of  the  ''poor  student"  to  his 
happier  classmates.  It  was  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stuff 
without  sleeves,  and  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  without  a  tassel. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  more  odious  and  ill-judged  than 
these  distinctions,  which  attached  the  idea  of  degradation  to 
poverty,  and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  below  the 
worthless  minion  of  fortune.  They  were  calculated  to  wound 
and  irritate  the  noble  mind,  and  to  render  the  base  mind 
baser. 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  of  these  servile  tasks  upon 
youths  of  proud  spirits  and  quick  sensibilities  became  at 
length  too  notorious  to  be  disregarded.  About  fifty  years 
since,  on  a  Trinity  Sunday,  a  number  of  persons  were  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  college  ceremonies ;  and  as  a  sizer  was 
carrying  up  a  dish  of  meat  to  the  fellows'  table,  a  burly 
citizen  in  the  crowd  made  some  sneering  observation  on  the 
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servility  of  his  office.  Stung  to  the  quick,  the  high-spirited 
youth  instantly  flung  the  dish  and  its  contents  at  the  head 
of  the  sneerer.  The  sizer  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  this 
outbreak  of  wounded  pride,  but  the  degrading  task  was  from 
that  day  forward  very  properly  consigned  to  menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  Goldsmith  en- 
tered college  in  this  capacity.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature 
was  affected  by  the  inferior  station  he  was  doomed  to  hold 
among  his  gay  and  opulent  fellow-students,  and  he  became, 
at  times,  moody  and  despondent.  A  recollection  of  these 
early  mortifications  induced  him,  in  after  years,  most  strongly 
to  dissuade  his  brother  Henry,  the  clergyman,  from  sending 
a  son  to  college  on  a  like  footing.  "If  he  has  ambition, 
strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do 
not  send  him  there,  imless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him 
except  your  own." 

To  add  to  his  annoyances  the  fellow  of  the  college  who 
had  the  peculiar  control  of  his  studies,  the  Rev.  Theaker 
"Wilder,  was  a  man  of  violent  and  capricious  temper,  and  of 
diametrically  opposite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  devoted  to  the 
exact  sciences ;  Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder  en- 
deavored to  force  his  favorite  studi 's  upon  the  student  by 
harsh  means,  suggested  by  his  own  coarse  and  savage  nature. 
He  abused  him  in  presence  of  the  class  as  ignorant  and 
stupid;  ridiculed  him  as  awkward  and  ugly,  and  at  times  in 
the  transports  of  his  temper  indulged  in  personal  violence. 
The  effect  was  to  aggravate  a  passive  distaste  into  a  positive 
aversion.  Goldsmith  was  loud  in  expressing  his  contempt 
for  mathematics  and  his  dislike  of  ethics  and  logic ;  and  the 
prejudices  thus  imbibed  continued  through  lif^.  Mathematics 
he  always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intel- 
lects were  competent. 

A  truer  cause  of  this  distaste  for  the  severer  studies  may 
probably  be  found  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his  love  of 
convivial  pleasures.  *'I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good  humor, 
and  even  sometimes  of  fun,"  said  he,  "from  my  childhood." 
He  sang  a  good  song,  was  a  boon  companion,  and  could  not 
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resist  any  temptation  to  social  enjoyment.  He  endeavored 
to  persuade  himself  that  learning  and  dullness  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  genius  was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even 
in  riper  years,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  importance  of  early 
study,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  college  honors. 

"A  lad,"  says  he,  "whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough 
in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  science  which  his 
tutors,  and  not  his  inclination,  have  chalked  out,  by  four  or 
five  years'  perseverance  will  probably  obtain  every  advantage 
and  honor  his  college  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the  man 
whose  youth  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dis- 
passionate prudence,  to  liquors  that  never  ferment,  and,  con- 
sequently, continue  always  muddy." 

The  death  of  his  worthy  father,  which  took  place  early  in 
1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college  extremely 
irksome.  His  mother  was  left  with "  little  more  than  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was 
unable  to  furnish  him  any  remittances.  He  would  have  been 
compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
occasional  contributions  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom 
was  his  generous  and  warm-hearted  uncle  Contarine.  Still 
these  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  precarious  that  in  the  in- 
tervals between  them  he  was  put  to  great  straits.  He  had 
two  college  associates  from  whom  he  would  occasionally  bor- 
row small  sums;  one  was  an  early  schoolmate,  by  the  name 
of  Beatty;  the  other  a  cousin,  and  the  chosen  companion  of 
his  frolics,  Robert  (or  rather  Bob)  Bryanton,  of  Ballymulvey 
House,  near  Ballymahon.  When  these  casual  supplies  failed 
him  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  raise  funds  for  his 
immediate  wants  by  pawning  his  books.  At  times  he  sank 
into  despondency,  but  he  hid  what  he  termed  "a  knack  at 
hoping,"  which  soon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He  began  now 
to  resort  to  his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scribbling 
street-ballads,  which  he  privat^ely  sold  for  five  shillings  each 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  small  wares  of  literature.  He 
felt  an  author's  affection  for  these  unowned  bantUngs,  and 
•  ♦  *  B— Vol.  X. 
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we  are  told  would  stroll  privately  through  the  streets  at  night 
to  hear  them  sung,  liecening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms 
of  bystanders,  and  observing  the  degree  of  applaus  which 
each  received. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith  at  the 
college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of 
their  future  celebrity, though  Burke  certainly  surpassed  his  con- 
temporary in  industry  and  application,  and  evinced  more  dis- 
position for  self-improvement,  associating  himself  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow-students  in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed literary  ^  opics,and  exercised  themselves  in  composition. 

Goldsmith  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  this  association, 
but  his  propensity  was  rather  to  mingle  with  the  gay  and 
thoughtless.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him  implicated  in  an 
affair  that  came  nigh  producing  his  expulsion.  A  report 
was  brought  to  college  that  a  scholar  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bailiffs.  This  was  an  insult  in  which  every  gownsman  felt 
himself  involved.  A  number  of  the  scholars  flew  to  arms, 
and  sallied  forth  to  battle,  headed  by  a  hare-brained  fellow 
nicknamed  Gallows  Walsh,  noted  for  his  aptness  at  mischief 
and  fondness  for  riot.  The  stronghold  of  the  bailiff  was  car- 
ried by  storm,  the  scholar  set  at  liberty,  and  the  delinquent 
catchpole  borne  off  captive  to  the  college,  where,  having  no 
pump  to  put  him  under,  they  satisfied  the  demands  of  colle- 
giate law  by  ducking  him  in  an  old  cistern. 

Flushed  with  this  signal  victory.  Gallows  Walsh  now 
harangued  his  followers,  and  proposed  to  break  open  New- 
gate, or  the  Black  Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called,  and  effect 
a  general  jail  delivery.  He  was  answered  by  shouts  of  con- 
currence, and  away  went  the  throng  of  madcap  youngsters, 
fully  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  l^w.  They 
were  joined  by  the  mob  of  the  city,  and  made  an  attack  upon 
the  prison  with  true  Irish  precipitation  and  thoughtlessness, 
never  having  provided  themselves  with  cannon  to  batter  its 
stone  walls.  A  few  shots  from  the  prison  brought  them  to 
their  senses,  and  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two  of  the  towns- 
men being  killed,  and  several  wounded. 
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A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  affair  took  place  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Four  students,  who  had  been  ringleaders,  were  ex- 
pelled; four  others,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  affray, 
were  publicly  admonished;  among  the  latter  was  the  un- 
lucky Goldsmitli. 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  month 
afterward,  one  of  the  minor  prizes  of  the  college.  It  is  true 
it  was  one  of  the  very  smallest,  amounting  in  pecuniary 
value  to  but  thirty  shillings,  but  it  was  the  first  distinction 
he  had  gained  in  his  whole  collegiate  career.  This  turn  of 
success  and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  proved  too  much  for  the 
head  of  our  poor  student.  He  forthwith  gave  a  supper  and 
dance  at  his  chamber  to  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  from  the  city,  in  direct  violation  of  college  rules.  The 
unwonted  sound  of  the  flddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  impla- 
cable Wilder.  He  rushed  to  the  scene  of  unhallowed  fes- 
tivity, inflicted  corporal  punishment  on  the  "father  of  the 
feast,"  and  turned  his  astonished  guests  neck  and  heels  out 
of  doors. 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  humiliations; 
he  felt  degraded  both  within  college  and  without.  He 
dreaded  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-students  for  the  ludicrous 
termination  of  his  orgy,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his 
city  acquaintances  after  the  degrading  chastisement  received 
in  their  presence,  and  after  their  own  ignominious  expulsion. 
Above  all,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  submit  any  longer  to  the 
insulting  tyranny  of  "Wilder;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
leave,  not  merely  the  college,  but  also  his  native  land,  and 
to  bury  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  irretrievable  .disgrace  in 
some  distant  country.  He  accordingly  sold  his  books  and 
clothes,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  college  walls  the  very 
next  day,  intending  to  embark  at  Cork  for — he  scarce  knew 
where— America,  or  any  other  part  beyond  sea.  With  his 
usual  heedless  imprudence,  however,  he  loitered  about  Dub- 
lin until  his  finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling;  with  this 
amount  of  specie  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shilling;  when 
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that  was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  clothes  from  his 
back,  until,  reduced  almost  to  nakedness,  he  was  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  food,  insomuch  that  he  declared  a 
handful  of  gray  peas,  given  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was 
one  of  the  most  delicious  repasts  he  had  ever  tasted.  Hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  destitution  brought  down  his  spirit  and 
calmed  his  anger.  Fain  would  he  have  retraced  his  steps, 
could  he  have  done  so  with  any  salvo  for  the  lingerings  of 
his  pride.  In  his  extremity  he  conveyed  to  his  brother  Henry 
information  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  project  on  which 
he  had  set  out.  His  affectionate  brother  hastened  to  his  re- 
lief; furnished  him  with  money  and  clothes;  soothed  his  feel- 
ings with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
college,  and  effected  an  indifferent  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Wilder. 

After  this  irregular  sally  upon  life  he  remained  nearly 
two  years  longer  at  the  University,  giving  proofs  of  talent 
in  occasional  translations  from  the  classics,  for  one  of  which 
he  received  a  premium,  awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the 
first  in  literary  merit.  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at 
college,  his  natural  disinclination  to  study  being  increased 
by  the  harsh  treatment  he  continued  to  experience  from  his 
tutor. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college  is  one 
indicative  of  that  prompt  but  thoughtless  and  often  whim- 
sical benevolence  which  throughout  life  formed  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  yet  endearing  points  of  his  character.  He 
was  engaged  to  breakfast  one  day  with  a  college  intimate, 
but  failed  to  make  his  appearance.  His  friend  repaired  to 
his  room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To 
his  surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in  his  bed,  immersed  to  his 
chin  in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story  explained  the  circum- 
stance. In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he 
had  met  with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implored  his 
charity.  Her  husband  was  in  the  hospital;  she  was  just 
from  the  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or 
shelter  for  her  helpless  offspring.     This  was  too  much  for 
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the  kind  heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as 
herself,  it  is  true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket;  but  he 
brought  her  to  the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from 
his  bed  to  cover  her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for 
her  to  sell  and  purchase  food;  and,  finding  himself  cold 
during  the  night,  had  cut  open  his  bed  and  buried  himself 
among  the  feathers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.S.,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  took  his  final 
leave  of  the  University.  He  was  freed  from  college  rule, 
that  emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless 
student,  and  which  too  generally  launches  him  amid  the 
cares,  the  hardships,  and  vicissitudes  of  hfe.  He  was  freed, 
too,  from  the  brutal  tyranny  of  "Wilder.  If  his  kind  and 
placable  nature  could  retain  any  resentment  for  past  injuries, 
it  might  have  been  gratified  by  learning  subsequently  that 
the  passionate  career  of  Wilder  was  terminated  by  a  violent 
death  in  the  course  of  a  dissolute  brawl ;  but  Goldsmith  took 
no  delight  in  the  misfortunes  even  of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  his  friends,  no  longer  the  student  to 
sport  away  the  happy  interval  of  vacation,  but  the  anxious 
man,  who  is  henceforth  to  shift  for  himself  and  make  his 
way  through  the  world.  In  fact,  he  had  no  legitimate  home 
to  return  to.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal  house 
at  Lissoy,  in  which  Goldsmith  had  passed  his  childhood,  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Hodson,  who  had  married  his  sister  Cath- 
erine. His  mother  had  removed  to  Ballymahon,  where  she 
occupied  a  small  house,  and  had  to  practice  the  severest 
frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry  served  the-  curacy  and 
taught  the  school  of  his  late  father's  parish,  and  Uved  in 
narrow  circumstances  at  Goldsmith's  birthplace,  the  old  gob- 
lin house  at  Pallas. 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him 
with  anything  more  than  a  temporary  home,  and  the  aspect 
of  every  one  seemed  somewhat  changed.  In  fact,  his  career 
at  college  had  disappointed  his  friends,  and  they  began  to 
doubt  his  being  the  great  genius  they  had  fancied  him.     He 
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whimsically  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  that  piece  of  auto- 
biography, "The  Man  in  Black/'  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

"The  first  opportunity  my  father  had  of  finding  his  ex- 
pectations disappointed  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at 
the  University ;  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon 
see  me  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation, 
but  was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
His  disappointment  might  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his 
having  overrated  my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of 
mathematical  reasonings  at  a  time  when  my  imagination 
and  memory,  yet  unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new  ob- 
jects than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew.  This, 
however,  did  not  please  my  tutors,  who  observed,  indeed, 
that  I  was  a  little  dull,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  I 
seemed  to  be  very  good-natured,  and  had  no  harm  in  me."* 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  appear  to  lose 
faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Contarine.  This  kind  and  consid  • 
erate  man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  requir- 
ing some  skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  that  wanted  time 
to  mature,  and  these  impressions  none  of  his  subsequent  fol- 
lies and  irregularities  wholly  obliterated.  His  purse  and 
afiEection,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  house,  were  now  open  to 
him,  and  he  became  his  chief  counselor  and  director  after  his 
father's  death.  He  urged  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders, 
and  others  of  his  relatives  concurred  in  the  advice.  Gold- 
smith had  a  settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical  life.  This  has 
been  ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not  consider- 
ing himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such  a  sacred 
office ;  others  attributed  it  to  his  roving  propensities,  and  his 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries;  he  himseK  gives  a  whimsi- 
cal objection  in  his  biography  of  the  "Man  in  Black":  "To 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or 
a  black  coat  when  I  generally  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought 
such  a  restraint  upon  my  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected 
the  proposal." 

*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  zxvii. 
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hi  effect,  however,  his  scruples  were  overruled,  and  he 
agreed  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office.  He  was  n-^w  only 
twtnty-one,  and  must  pass  two  years  of  probation.  They 
were  two  years  of  rather  loitering,  unsettled  life.  Sometimes 
he  was  at  Lissoy,  participating  with  thoughtless  enjoyment 
in  the  rural  sports  and  occupations  of  his  brother-in  law,  Mr. 
Hodson;  sometimes  he  was  with  his  brother  Henry,  at  the 
old  goblin  mansion  at  Pallas,  assisting  him  occasionally  in 
his  school.  The  early  marriage  and  unambitious  retirement 
of  Henry,  though  so  subversive  of  the  fond  plans  of  his  father, 
had  proved  happy  in  their  results.  He  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  blooming  family ;  he  was  contented  with  his  lot,  beloved 
by  his  parishioners,  and  lived  in  the  daily  practice  of  all  the 
amiable  virtues,  and  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ward. Of  the  tender  affection  inspired  in  the  breast  of  Gold- 
smith by  the  constant  kindness  of  this  excellent  brother,  and 
of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the  lonely  wander- 
ings of  after  years,  he  looked  back  upon  this  scene  of  domes- 
tic felicity,  we  have  a  touching  instance  in  the  well-known 
opening  to  his  poem  of  The  Traveler : 

"Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po ; 

Where" er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravel'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend ; 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair: 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 
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During  this  loitering  life  Ooldsmith  pursued  no  study, 
but  rather  amused  himself  with  miscellaneous  reading ;  such 
as  biography,  travels,  poetry,  novels,  plays— everything,  in 
short,  that  administered  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  he 
strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Inny,  where,  in  after 
years,  when  he  had  become  famous,  his  favorite  seats  and 
haunts  used  to  be  pointed  out.  Often  he  joined  in  the  rustic 
sports  of  the  villagers,  and  became  adroit  at  throwing  the 
sledge,  a  favorite  feat  of  activity  and  strength  in  Ireland. 
Recollections  of  those  "healthful  sports"  we  find  in  his  De- 
serted Village : 

"How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  plaj', 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree: 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round." 

A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements  was  his 
cousin  and  college  crony,  Robert  Bryanton,  with  whom  he 
sojourned  occasionally  at  Ballymulvey  House  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  used  to  make  excursions  about  the  country 
on  foot,  sometimes  fishing,  sometimes  hunting  otter  in  the 
Inny.  They  got  up  a  country  club  at  the  little  inn  of  Bally- 
mahon,  of  which  Goldsmith  soon  became  the  oracle  and 
prime  wit,  astonishing  his  unlettered  associates  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  being  considered  capital  at  a  song  and  a  story. 
From  the  rustic  conviviality  of  the  inn  at  Ballymahon,  and 
the  company  which  used  to  aseerable  there,  it  is  surmised 
that  he  took  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his  picturing  of  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  his  associates:  "Dick  Muggins,  the  exciseman; 
Jack  Slang,  the  horse  doctor;  little  Aminidab,  that  grinds 
the  music-box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter  plat- 
ter.'* Nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking  song  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Pigeons  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  convivial 
catches  at  Ballymahon : 

"Then  come  put  the  jorum  about, 
And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
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Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout, 
Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  forever. 

Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  liare, 
Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons, 

But  of  aU  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 
Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments  and  this  rural 
popularity,  his  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  they  spoke  of  him ;  and  his  brother 
Henry  noted  with  anything  but  satisfaction  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  club  at  Ballymahon.  He  emerged,  however, 
unscathed  from  this  dangerous  ordeal,  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  his  comrade  Bryanton;  but  he  retained 
throughout  life  a  fondness  for  clubs;  often,  too,  in  the  course 
of  his  checkered  career,  he  looked  back  to  this  period  of  rural 
sports  and  careless  enjoyments  as  one  of  the  few  sunny  spots 
of  his  cloudy  life;  and  though  he  ultimately  rose  to  associate 
with  birds  of  a  finer  feather,  his  heart  would  still  yearn  in 
secret  after  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

GOLDSMITH  REJECTED  BY  THE  BISHOP — SECOND  SALLY  TO 
SEE  THE  WORLD — TAKES  PASSAGE  FOR  AMERICA — SHIP 
SAILS  WITHOUT  HIM — RETURN  ON  FIDDLE-BACK — A  HOS- 
PITABLE FRIEND — THE   COUNSELOR 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  for 
orders,  and  he  presented  himself  accordingly  before  the 
Bishop  of  Elfin  for  ordination.  We  have  stated  his  great 
objection  to  clerical  life,  the  obligation  to  wear  a  black  coat ; 
and,  whimsical  as  it  may  appear,  dress  seems  in  fact  to  have 
formed  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  the  church.  He  had 
<  v^er  a  passion  for  clothing  his  sturdy  but  awkward  little  per- 
801.  in  gay  colors;  and  on  this  solemn  occasion,  when  it  was 
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to  hi)  HUppoHcvl  luM  jjfjirl)  wouI«l  1)0  of  Huilahlo  ^ntvity,  ho  ap- 
pcanMl  Inmiiiously  urniyod  in  Hcarlot  «)r(!ooli«>H!  lie  was  ro- 
JocUhI  by  tlio  bishop;  somo  Hi\y  for  want  of  HulTicioiit  HtiuliouH 
pn<l)nnitioii ;  liis  ramhloH  and  froHcH  witli  Hoh  Hryanton,  and 
l»is  rov(»ls  with  tho  chd)  at  Hallyinalion,  havinjjf  boon  nuich 
in  tht>  way  of  liis  th(>()h)gicMl  stndios;  otIuMS  attributo  his  ro- 
ji'ction  to  roport,m>f  hiHcolloge  irrognlaritics,  whicli  tho  biwliop 
lia«l  roooivod  fnnn  liis  ohl  tryant  Wihh^r;  bnt  tlioso  wlio  look 
into  tho  matter  witli  more  knowing  oyos  prononnco  {hv  Hcar- 
h't  brooclioH  to  Inivo  Ikhmi  tlio  fundanuuital  obj(>etion  '*My 
fiioiids,"  tays  Goldsmith,  sjHjaking  throngh  his  humorouB 
n'pro.sontativo,  the  "Man  in  Black" — *'niy  friends  were  now 
perfectly  satistied  I  was  undone;  and  yet  they  thought  it  a 
pity  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so 
vory  gocxl-Jiatured."  His  uncle  Contarine,  however,  still  re- 
mained \nivvavering  in  his  kindness,  though  much  less  san 
guine  in  his  cxjH^ctations.  He  now  looked  round  for  a  hum- 
bler sphere  of  action,  and  through  his  intlnence  and  exertions 
Oliver  was  received  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Flinn,  a 
giuitlenian  of  the  neighborhood.  The  situation  was  appar- 
entlj'  rosj'  ctable ;  he  had  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  joined  the 
family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and  their  evening  game 
at  cards.  There  was  a  servility,  however,  in  his  position, 
which  was  not  to  his  taste ;  nor  did  his  deference  for  the  fam- 
ily increase  uj.K)n  familiar  intercourse.  He  charged  a  mem- 
ber of  it  with  unfair  play  at  cards.  A  violent  altercation  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  his  throwing  up  his  situation  as  tutor. 
On  being  paid  otf  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  un- 
heard of  amount  of  money.  His  wandering  propensity  and 
his  desire  to  see  the  world  were  instantly  in  the  ascendency. 
"Without  communicating  his  plans  or  intentions  to  his  friends, 
he  procured  a  good  horse,  and  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket 
made  his  second  sally  forth  into  the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  dismayed 
at  one  of  the  Don's  clandestine  expeditions  than  were  the 
mother  and  friends  of  Goldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his 
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myHt«^rious  departure.  Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  Boon 
or  heard  of  him,  It  was  foarod  that  he  had  left  th(5  country 
on  one  of  his  wandering  freaks,  and  iiis  iK)or  mother  was  re- 
<luce(l  ahiKJst  to  despair,  when  one  day  he  arrived  at  her  door 
ahnost  as  forlorn  in  plight  as  the  pnxligal  son.  Of  his  tliirty 
pounds  not  a  shilling  was  left;  and  instead  of  the  goodly 
stood  on  which  ho  had  issued  forth  on  his  errantry,  ho  was 
nu)unted  on  a  sorry  littlo  pony,  whicJi  he  had  ni(rknamod 
Fi<ldle-hack.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured  of  his 
safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  conduct. 
His  hrothors  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him, 
interfered,  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  her  ire;  and  what- 
ever lurking  anger  the  good  dame  might  have,  was  no  doul*t 
eflPoctually  vaniiuishod  hy  the  following  whimsical  narrative 
which  he  drew  up  at  his  brother's  house  and  dispatched  to 
her: 

"My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen 
to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of 
those  many  questions  you  have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork 
and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize  so  much  higher 
than  Fiddle-back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my 
freight  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so 
happened  that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and 
you  know,  mother,  that  1  could  not  command  the  elements. 
My  misfortune  was  that,  when  the  wind  served,  I  happened 
to  be  with  a  party  in  the  country,  and  my  friend  the  captain 
never  inquired  after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  I  had  been  on  board.  The  remainder  of  my  time 
I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  viewing  everything 
curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can  starve  while  he  has  money 
in  his  pocket. 

"Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began  to 
think  of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind 
me,  and  so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddle-back,  and  bade 
adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  but  a  scanty  allowance  for  man  and  horst> 
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toward  a  journoy  of  abov»i  h  huiulrod  iiiilos;  but  I  did  not 
d*j8puir,  for  I  know  I  niimt  find  friends  on  the  road. 

*'I  recollectod  particularly  an  old  and  faithful  acquaint- 
ance I  made  at  collogo,  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed 
me  to  spend  a  sunnner  with  hiin,  and  ho  lived  but  ei|^ht  miles 
from  Cork.  This  circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate 
on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis.  *  We  shall,'  says  he,  'en- 
joy the  delights  of  both  city  and  country,  and  you  shall 
command  my  stable  and  my  purse.' 

**  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  'n 
tears,  who  told  me  her  husband  had  been  arre.^ted  fov  a 
debt  ho  was  not  able  to  pa^'^,  and  that  his  eight  children  must 
now  starve,  bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industry,  which 
had  been  their  only  support.  I  thought  myself  at  home, 
being  not  far  from  my  friend's  house,  and  therefore  parted 
with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store;  and  pray,  mother,  ought 
I  not  to  have  given  her  the  other  half  crown,  for  what  she 
got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her?  However,  I  soon  arrived 
at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the 
vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would 
have  torn  me  to  pieces  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman, 
whose  countenance  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ; 
yet  she  with  great  humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of 
this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  <^arry  up  my  name  to 
her  master. 

"Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who 
was  then  recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down 
in  his  nightcap,  night-gown,  and  slippers,  and  embraced  me 
with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  showed  me  in,  and,  after 
giving  me  a  history  of  his  indisposition,  assured  me  that  he 
considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  under  his 
roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with 
him  must,  above  all  things,  contribute  to  perfect  his  recov- 
ery. I  now  repented  sorely  I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman 
the  other  half  crown,  as  I  thought  all  my  bills  of  humanity 
would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  re- 
vealed to  him  my  whole  soul;   I  opened  to  him  all  my  dis- 
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treHsos ;  and  freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half  crown  in 
my  iMXjket ;  but  that  now,  like  ft  ship  aft-er  weathering  out 
tho  storm,  I  considered  niysolf  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable 
harlK^r.  He  made  no  answer,  but  walked  aboiii  the  room, 
rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study.  This  I  imputed  to 
tiio  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  whi(?h  increasotl 
my  esteem  for  him,  and,  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most 
favorable  interpretation  to  his  silence.  I  constniod  it  into 
(l(>licacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride 
by  expressing  his  commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his  gener- 
ous conduct  to  sj^eak  for  itself. 

*'It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  as  I 
had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my 
appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length  the 
old  woman  came  into  the  room  with  two  plates,  one  spoon, 
and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  ap- 
pearance, without  increasing  my  spirits,  did  not  diminish 
my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned  with  a  small 
bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale 
brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all  over  crawling 
with  mites.  My  friend  apologized  that  his  illness  obliged 
him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was  not  in  the 
house;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was 
certainly  the  most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again 
recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring  that  for  his  part  he 
would  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  loith  the  lark.  My 
hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  wished 
for  another  slice  of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
without  even  that  refreshment. 

"This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me  re- 
solve to  depart  as  soon  as  possible ;  accordingly,  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  spoke  of  going,  ho  did  not  oppose  my  resolution ; 
he  rather  commended  my  design,  adding  some  very  sage 
counsel  upon  the  occasion.  'To  be  sure,'  said  he,  'the  longer 
you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the  more  you  will  grieve 
her  and  your  other  friends ;  and  possibly  they  are  already 
afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made.' 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening 
such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress, 
and  asking  'how  he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred 
miles  upon  one  half  crown?'  I  begged  to  borrow  a  single 
guinea,  which  I  assured  him  should  be  repaid  with  thanks. 
*And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  *it  is  no  more  than  I  have  done 
for  you.'  To  which  he  firmly  answered,  'Why,  look  you, 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid 
you  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left 
me  bare  of  cash.  But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conv^ey- 
ance  for  you;  sell  your  horse,  and  1  will  furnish  you  a  much 
better  one  to  ride  on. '  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  and 
begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedcham- 
ber, and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick. 
*Here  he  is,'  said  he;  'take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will 
carry  you  to  your  mother's  with  more  safety  than  such  a 
horse  as  you  ride. '  I  was  in  doubt,  when  I  got  it  into  my 
hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  it  to  his 
pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  the  wretch  fly  to  it, 
d,nd  when  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  he  introduced  me,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who 
entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak  with  rapt- 
ure. I  could  scarcely  compose  myself,  and  must  have  be- 
trayed indignation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a 
counselor-at-law  in  the  neighborhood,  a  man  of  engaging 
aspect  and  polite  address. 

"After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I 
wished  to  have  no  further  communication  with  my  hospitable 
friend ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented,  de- 
termined as  I  was  by  two  motives :  one,  that  I  was  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counselor;  and 
the  other,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And 
there,  indeed,  I  found  everything  that  I  could  wish,  abun- 
dance without  profusion  and  elegance  without  affectation.  In 
the  evening,  when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plenti- 
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fully at  his  neighbor's  table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down 
with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring,  our  gener- 
ous host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  wliich 
I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home  and  take 
care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  should  never 
re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving  me 
to  add  this  to  the  other  little  things  the  counselor  already 
knew  of  his  plausible  neighbor. 

*'And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  recon- 
cile me  to  all  my  follies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days. 
The  counselor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who 
played  enchantingly  on  the  harpsichord ;  «iid  yet  it  was  but 
a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them ;  for 
that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched 
the  instrument  since  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in 
silence  trickle  down  their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  en- 
deavored to  go  away,  but  every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged 
to  stay.  On  my  going,  the  counselor  offered  me  his  purse, 
with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey  me  home ;  but  the  latter 
I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary  ex- 
penses on  the  road.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  BaUymahon." 

Such  is  the  story  given  by  the  poet-errant  of  this  his  sec- 
ond sally  in  quest  of  adventures.  We  cannot  but  think  it 
was  here  and  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the  fanciful  pen 
of  the  future  essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse  his  mother  and 
soften  her  vexation;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  i*^  valuable 
as  showing  the  ecirly  play  of  his  humor,  and  his  happy  knack 
of  extracting  sweets  from  that  worldly  experience  which  to 
others  yields  nothing  but  bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

SALLIES  FORTH  AS  A  LAW  STUDENT — STUMBLES  AT  THE 
OUTSET — COUSIN  JANE  AND  THE  VALENTINE— A  FAMILY 
ORACLE— SALLIES  FORTP  AS  A  STUDENT  OF  MEDICINE 
— HOCUS  -  POCUS  OF  A  BOARDING  -  HOUSE  —  TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS OF  A  LEG  OF  MUTTON — THE  MOCK  GHOST — 
SKETCHES  OF  SCOTLAND — TRIALS  OF  TOADYISM — A  POET'S 
PURSE  FOR  A  CONTINENTAL  TOUR 

A  NEW  consultation  was  held  among  Goldsmith's  friends 
as  to  his  future  course,  and  it  was  determined  he  should  try 
the  law.  His  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  actually  furnished  him  with  fifty  pounds, 
with  which  he  set  off  for  London,  to  enter  on  his  studies  at 
the  Temple.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  in  company  at  Dublin 
with  a  Roscommon  acquaintance,  one  whose  wits  had  been 
sharpened  about  town,  who  beguiled  him  into  a  gambling- 
house,  and  soon  left  him  as  penniless  as  when  he  bestrode 
the  redoubtable  Fiddle-back. ' 

He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  of  gross  heed- 
lessness and  imprudence  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Dub- 
lin without  communicating  tu  his  friends  his  destitute  condi- 
tion. They  heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back 
to  the  country,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  generous 
uncle,  but  less  readily  by  his  mother,  who  was  mortified  and 
disheartened  at  seeing  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly 
blighted.  His  brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at 
these  successive  failures,  resulting  from  thoughtless  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  a  quarrel  look  place,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted their  usually  affectionate  intercourse. 

The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still  received 
?.  welcome  was  the  parsonage  of  his  affectionate,  forgiving 
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uncle.  Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature  with  the  good,  sim- 
ple-hearted man,  and  delight  him  and  his  daughter  with  his 
verses.  Jane,  his  early  playmate,  was  now  the  woman  grown ; 
their  intercourse  was  of  a  more  intellectual  kind  than  for- 
merly; they  discoursed  of  poetiy  and  music;  she  played  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  he  accompanied  her  with  his  flute.  The 
music  may  not  have  been  very  artistic,  as  he  never  performed 
but  by  ear;  it  had  probably  as  much  merit  as  the  poetry, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  specimen,  was  as 
yet  but  juvenile : 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

WITH  THE  DRAWINa  OF  A  HEART 

With  submission  at  your  shrine, 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine ; 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew. 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it,  fair  one,  to  your  breast, 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest; 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy, 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy ; 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleeps 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep. 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move, 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  love ; 
Then  in  pity  to  the  swain, 
Who  must  heartless  else  remain. 
Soft  as  gentle  dewy  show'rs. 
Slow  descend  on  April  flow'rs; 
Soft  as  gentle  riv'lets  glide. 
Steal  un.oticed  to  my  side ; 
If  the  gem  you  have  to  cpare, 
Take  your  own  and  pi  ace  it  there. 

If  this  valentine  was  intended  for  the  fair  Jane,  and  ex- 
pressive of  a  tender  sentiment  indulged  by  the  stripling  poet, 
it  was  unavailing,  as  not  long  afterward  she  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Lawder.  We  trust,  however,  it  was  but  a  poetical 
passion  of  that  transient  kind  which  grows  up  in  idleness 
and  exhales  itself  in  rhyme.  While  Oliver  was  thus  piping 
and  poetizing  at  the  parsonage,  his  imcle  Contarine  received 
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a  visit  from  Dean  Goldsmith  of  Cloyne ;  a  kind  of  magnate 
in  the  wide  but  improvident  family  connection,  throughout 
which  his  word  was  law  and  almost  gospel.  This  august 
dignitary  was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of  talent  in  Oliver, 
and  suggested  that  as  he  had  attempted  divinity  and  law 
without  success,  he  should  now  try  physic.  The  advice  came 
from  too  important  a  source  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  to  commence  his  studies. 
The  Dean  having  given  the  advice,  added  to  it,  we  trust,  his 
blessing,  but  no  money ;  that  was  furnished  from  the  scantier 
purses  of  Goldsmith's  brother,  his  sister  (Mrs.  Hodson),  and 
his  ever-ready  uncle,  Contarine. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1752  that  Goldsmith  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  His  outset  in  that  city  came  near  adding  to  the 
list  of  His  indiscretions  and  disasters.  Having  taken  lodg- 
ings at  haphazard,  he  left  his  trunk  there,  containing  all  his 
worldly  effects,  and  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  After 
sauntering  about  the  streets  until  a  late  hour,  he  thought  of 
returning  home,  when,  to  his  confusion,  he  found  he  had  not 
acquainted  himself  with  the  name  either  of  his  landlady  or  of 
the  street  in  which  she  lived.  Fortunately,  in  the  height  of 
his  whimsical  perplexity,  he  met  tha  cawdy  or  porter  who 
had  carried  his  trunk,  and  who  now  served  him  as  a  guide. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  which  he  had 
put  up.  The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at  that  hocus-pocus  of 
the  table  which  often  is  practiced  in  cheap  boarding-houses. 
No  one  could  conjure  a  single  joint  through  a  greater  variety 
of  forms.  A  loin  of  mutton,  according  to  Goldsmith's  ac- 
count, would  serve  him  and  two  fellow-students  a  whole 
week.  "A  brandered  chop  was  served  up  one  day,  a  fried 
steak  another,  collops  with  onion  saace  a  third,  and  so  on 
until  the  fleshy  parts  were  quite  consumed,  when  finally  a 
dish  of  broth  was  manufactured  from  the  bones  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  and  the  landlady  rested  from  her  labors."  Gold- 
smith had  a  good-humored  mode  of  taking  things,  and  for 
a  short  time  amused  himself  with  the  shifts  and  expedients 
of  his  landlady,  which  struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  manner; 
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he  soon,  however,  fell  in  with  fellow-students  from  his  own 
country,  whom  he  joined  at  more  eligible  quarters. 

He  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached  himself 
to  an  association  of  students  called  the  Medical  Society.  He 
set  out,  as  usual,  with  the  best  intentions,  but,  as  usual,  soon 
fell  into  idl*<tJonvivial,  thoughtless  habits.  Edinburgh  was 
indeed  a  place  of  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament.  Con- 
vivial meetings  were  all  the  vogue,  and  the  tavern  was  the 
universal  rallying-place  of  good-fellowship.  And  then  Gold- 
smith's intimacies  lay  chiefly  among  the  Irish  students,  who 
were  always  ready  for  a  wild  freak  and  frolic.  Among  them 
he  was  a  prime  favorite  and  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from  his 
exuberance  of  spirits,  his  vein  of  humor,  and  his  talent  at 
singing  an  Irish  song  and  telling  an  Irish  story. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  him. 
Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irregular, 
he  never  could  bring  himself  into  habits  of  prudence  and 
economy ;  often  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  present  finances 
at  play ;  often  he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  of  unguarded 
charity  or  generosity.  Sometimes  among  his  boon  com- 
panions he  assumed  a  ludicrous  swagger  in  money  matters, 
which  no  one  afterward  was  more  ready  than  himself  to 
laugh  at.  At  a  convivial  meeting  with  a  number  of  his 
fellow-students,  he  suddenly  proposed  to  draw  lots  with  any 
one  present  which  of  the  two  should  treat  the  whole  party  to 
the  play.  The  moment  the  proposition  had  bolted  from  his 
lips  his  heart  was  in  his  throat.  "To  my  great  though 
secret  icy,"  said  he,  "they  all  declined  the  challenge.  Had 
it  been  accepted,  and  had  I  proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my 
wardrobe  must  have  been  pledged  in  order  to  raise  the 
money." 

At  another  of  these  meetings  there  was  an  earnest  dispute 
on  the  question  of  ghosts,  some  being  firm  believers  in  the 
possibility  of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  their  friends 
and  familiar  haunts.  One  of  the  disputants  set  sail  the  next 
day  for  London,  but  the  ressel  put  back  through  the  stress 
of  weather.     His  return  was  unknown  except  to  one  of  the 
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believers  in  ghosts,  who  concerted  with  him  a  trick  to  be 
played  off  on  the  opposite  party.  In  the  evening,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  students,  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  and  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  ghosts  was  asked  whether  he 
considered  himself  proof  against  ocular  demonstration?  He 
persisted  in  his  scoffing.  Some  solemn  process  of  conjuration 
was  performed,  and  the  comrade  supposed  to  be  on  his  way 
to  London  made  his  appearance.  The  eff<^ct  was  fatal.  The 
unbeliever  fainted  at  the  sight,  and  ultimately  went  mad. 
AVe  have  no  account  of  what  share  Goldsmith  took  in  this 
transaction,  at  which  he  was  present. 

The  lollowing  letter  to  his  friend  Bryanton  contains  some 
of  Goldsmith's  impressions  concerning  Scotland  and  its  in- 
habitants, and  gives  indications  of  that  humor  which  char- 
acterized some  of  his  later  writings 

^^ Robert  Bryanton,  at  Ballymahon,  Ireland. 

"Edinbuegh,  September  26,  1758. 

"My  dear  Bob — How  many  good  excuses  (and  you  know 
I  was  ever  good  at  an  excuse)  might  I  call-up  to  vindicate 
my  past  shameful  silence.  I  might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem  vastly  angry  at 
my  not  receiving  an  answer;  I  might  allege  that  business 
(with  business  you  know  I  was  always  pestered)  had  never 
given  me  time  to  finger  a  pen.  But  I  suppress  those  and 
twenty  more  as  plausible,  and  as  easily  invented,  since  they 
might  be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being 
known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hereditary 
indolence  (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at 
least  twenty-five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland. 
No  turn-spit-dog  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance 
than  I  sit  down  to  write;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roast 
meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now  address. 

"Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered?  Shall  I  tire 
you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country;  where  I 
must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their 
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valleys  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rabbit?  Man  alone  seems  to 
be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in 
this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country  presents  the  same 
dismal  landscape.  No  grove,  nor  brook,  lend  their  music 
to  cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants  fo»"got  their 
poverty.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down 
to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive. 
The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them.  If  mankind 
should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their  own 
admiration,  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  them- 
selves. 

"From  their  pride  and 'poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one 
advantage  this  country  enjoys — namely,  the  gentlemen  here 
are  much  better  bred  than  among  us.  No  such  character 
here  as  our  fox-hunters;  and  they  have  expressed  great  sur- 
prise when  I  informed  them  that  some  men  in  Ireland  of  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  spend  their  whole  lives  in  running 
after  a  hare,  and  drinking  to  be  drunk.  Truly  if  such  a 
being,  equipped  in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among  a  circle 
of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  the  same  as- 
tonishment that  a  countryman  does  King  George  on  horse- 
back. 

"The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and  are 
lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular. 
Now  that  I  have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  say  something 
of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here.  When  a  stranger 
enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end  of  the  room  taken 
up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  by  themselves ; 
in  the  other  end  stand  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be ; 
bat  no  more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  be- 
tween two  countries  at  war.  The  ladies  indeed  may  ogle, 
and  the  gentlemen  sigh ;  bnt  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer 
commerce.  At  length,  to  interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  direc- 
tress, or  intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  upon  a  lady  and 
gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet;  which  they  perform  with  a 
formality  that  approaches  to  despondence.  After  five  or  six 
couple  have  thus  walked  the  gantlet,  all  stand  up  to  country 
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(lances;  each  gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from  the 
aforesaid  lady  directress;  so  they  dance  much,  say  nothing, 
and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman 
that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the  ancient  procession 
of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honor  of  Ceres;  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  told  me  (and,  faith,  I  believe  he  was  right)  that 
I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

"Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies;  and  to  show  that  I  love 
Scotland,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a 
country,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave  v  j  break  my 
head  that  denies  it — that  the  Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand 
times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish.  To  be  sure,  now, 
I  see  your  sisters  Betty  and  Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my 
partiality — ^but  tell  them  flatly,  I  don't  value  them — or  their 

fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense,  or ,  a  potato ; — for  I 

say,  and  will  maintain  it;  and  as  a  convincing  proof  (I  am 
in  a  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it 
themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious;  where  will  you  find  a 
language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad 
Scotch?  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  purity ; 
for  instance,  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to  pro- 
nounce the  *Whoar  wuU  I  gong?*  with  a  becoming  widening 
of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my  life  they'll  wound  every  hearer. 

' '  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquette,  but  alas  I 
how  many  envious  prudes!  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  Lord  Kilcoubry's  (don't  be  surprisod,  my  lord  is  but  a 
glover),*  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacri- 
ficed her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace  to  a 
title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered 
husband,  or  more  properly  the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat 
by  her  side.  Straight  envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less 
than  three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  fault- 
less form. — 'For  my  part,'  says  the  fii-st,  'I  think  what  I 

*  William  IVIaclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose  son  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773.  The  father  is  said  to  have 
voted  at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland,  and  to  have  sold 
gloves  in  the  lobby  at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 
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always  thought,  that  the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the  red  in 
her  complexion.*  *  Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,*  says  the 
second;  'I  thiak  her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much  on  the 
delicate  order.*  'And  let  me  tell  you,*  added  the  third  lady, 
whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue,  *that 
the  duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  she  wants  a  mouth.* — At  this 
every  lady  drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the 
letter  P. 

"But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule 
women  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence! 
There  are,  *tis  certain,  handsome  women  here;  and  *tis  cer- 
tain they  have  handsome  men  to  keep  them  company.  An 
ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself,  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance.  Fort- 
une has  given  you  circumstances,  and  nature  a  person  to 
look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  Nor  do  I  envy  my 
dear  Bob  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at 
the  world  and  at  myself — the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it. 
But  you  see  I  am  grown  downright  splenetic,  and  perhaps 
the  fit  may  continue  tiU  I  receive  an  answer  to  this.  I  know 
you  cannot  send  me  much  news  from  Ballymahon,  but  such 
as  it  is,  send  it  all;  everything  you  send  will  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

*'Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet;  or  John  Binley 
left  off  drinking  drams ;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig?  But 
I  leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write.  "While  I  live, 
know  you  have  a  true  friend  in  yours,  etc.,  etc. 

"OwvER  Goldsmith. 

"P.S. — Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliments,  do  you 
mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service  to  my 
mother,  if  you  eee  her;  for,  as  you  express  it  in  Ireland,  I 

have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  still.     Direct  to  me, . 

Student  in  Physic,  in  Edinburgh.*' 

*  Nothing  worthy  of  preservation  appeared  from  his  pen 
during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh ;  and  indeed  his  poetical 
powers,  highly  as  they  had  been  estimated  by  his  friends. 
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had  not  as  yot  produced  anything  of  superior  merit.  He 
made  on  one  occasion  a  month's  excursion  to  the  Highlands. 
*'I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his 
uncle  Contarine,  "but  an  ill-natured  corn  I  have  on  my  too 
has  for  the  futui-e  prevented  that  cheap  mode  of  traveling; 
so  the  second  day  I  hired  a  horse  about  the  size  of  a  ram, 
and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  p<^n!:ive  as  his 
master." 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland  his  convivial  talents 
gained  him  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high  quarter,  which, 
however,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  correctly.  **I 
have  spent,**  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '*more  than  a  fort- 
night every  second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's;  but  it 
seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so 
I  disdained  so  servile  an  employment  as  unworthy  my  calling 
as  a  physician."  Here  we  again  find  the  origin  of  another 
passage  in  his  autobiography,  under  the  character  of  the 
*'Man  in  Bhick,**  wherein  that  worthy  figures  as  a  flatterer 
to  a  great  man.  "At  first,*'  says  he,  **I  was  surprised  that 
the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at  a  great  man's  table  could  be 
thought  disagreeable ;  there  was  no  great  trouble  in  listening 
attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughing  when  he 
looked  round  for  applause.  This,  even  good  manners  might 
have  obliged  me  to  perform.  I  found,  however,  too  soon, 
his  lordship  was  a  greater  dunce  than  myself,  and  from  that 
moment  flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  rather  aimed  at  set- 
ting him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities  with  sub- 
mission :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task ;  but 
to  flatter  our  intimate  acquaintances,  all  whose  foibles  are 
strongly  in  our  eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time 
I  now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went  to  my 
conscience;  his  lordship  soon  perceived  me  to  be  very  unfit 
for  his  service :  I  was  therefore  discharged ;  my  patron  at  the 
same  time  being  graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  he  be- 
lieved I  was  tolerably  good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least 
harm  in  me." 

After  spending  two  winters   at   Edinburgh,  Goldsmith 
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prepared  to  finish  his  medical  studios  on  the  Continent,  for 
which  his  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  furnish  the  funds.  *'I 
intend,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  *'to  vinit  Paris, 
whei*e  the  great  Farheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Hainrael  de  Mon- 
ceau  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine. 
They  speak  French,  and  consequently  I  shall  have  much  the 
advantage  of  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly 
acquainted  with  that  language,  and  few  who  leav"  Ireland 
are  so.  I  shall  spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and 
the  beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great 
Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go,  though 
oidy  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a 
university. 

"As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving 
uiouey  from  your  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  have 
drawn  for  the  last  sima  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  you 
for;  'tis  £20.  And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me  here  acknowledge 
the  humiUty  of  the  station  in  which  you  found  me;  let  me 
tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself. 
Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  waL  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was 
beginning  to  make  me  her  own.  When  you— but  I  stop 
here,  to  inquire  how  your  health  goes  on?  How  does  my 
cousin  Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her  late  complaint? 
How  does  my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith?  I  fear  his  disorder  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I  wish,  my 
dear  sir,  you  would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before 
I  go  abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  3'ou.  .  .  . 
Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it?  Give  my  earnest  love  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawder." 

Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — the  object 
of  his  valentine — his  first  poetical  inspiration.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  married. 

Medical  instruction,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  osten- 
sible motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Continent,  but  the  real  one, 
in  all  probability,  was  his  long-cherished  desire  to  see  foreign 
parts.  This,  however,  he  would  not  acknowledge  even  to 
himself,  but  sought  to  reconcile  his  roving  propensities  with 
*  *  *  C— Vol.  X. 
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some  grand  moral  purpose.  **I  esteem  the  traveler  who  in- 
structs the  heart,"  says  he,  In  one  of  his  subsequent  writings, 
"but  despise  him  who  only  indulges  the  imagination.  A 
man  who  leaves  home  to  mend  himself  and  others  is  a  phi- 
losopher; but  he  who  goes  from  country  to  country,  guided 
by  the  blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is  only  a  vagabond.*'  He, 
of  course,  was  to  travel  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  truth  his  out- 
fits for  a  continental  tour  were  in  character.  "I  shall  carry 
just  .€33  to  France,**  said  he,  "with  good  store  of  clothes, 
shirts,  etc.,  and  that  with  economy  will  suffice.**  He  forgot 
to  make  mention  of  his  flute,  which  it  will  be  found  had 
occasionally  to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  not  replen- 
ish his  purse,  nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper.  Thus  slen- 
derly provided  with  money,  prudence,  or  experience,  and 
almost  as  slightly  guarded  against  "hard  knocks**  as  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha,  whose  head-piece  W8i  half  iron,  half 
pasteboard,  he  made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the  world; 
hoping  all  things;  believing  all  things;  lithe  anticipating  the 
checkered  ills  in  store  for  him;  little  thinking  when  he  penned 
his  valedictory  letter  to  his  good  uncle  Contarine  that  he 
was  never  to  see  him  more;  never  to  return  after  all  his 
wandering  to  the  friend  of  his  infancy ;  never  to  revisit  his 
early  and  fondly-remembered  haunts  at  "sweet  Lissoy"  and 
Ballymahon. 
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His  usual  indiscretion  attended  Goldr.mith  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  foreign  enterprise.  He  had  intended  to  take 
shipping  at  Leith  for  Holland,  but  on  arriving  at  that  port 
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he  found  a  nliip  about  to  wiil  for  Bordeaux,  with  six  agn^ee- 
able  pasHengers,  whose  acciuaintance  he  had  probably  made 
at  tlie  inn.  He  was  not  a  man  to  resist  a  Hudden  impulse; 
so,  instead  of  embarking  for  Holland,  ho  found  himself 
plowing  the  seas  on  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Scarcely  had  the  ship  been  two  days  at  sea  when 
slio  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  New(rastle-upon-Tyne. 
Here  "of  course"  Goldsmith  and  his  agreeable  fellow-pas- 
sengers found  it  expedient  to  goon  shore  and  ** refresh  them- 
selves after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage."  '*0f  course'*  they 
frolicked  and  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  the  door  was  burst  open, 
and  a  sergeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  took  the  whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom  our 
greenhorn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy  were  Scotch- 
men in  the  French  service,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing recruits  for  the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence;  he  was 
marched  oflf  with  his  fellow-revelers  to  prison,  whence  he 
with  difficulty  obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 
With  his  customary  facility,  however,  at  palliating  his  mis- 
adventures, he  found  everything  turn  out  for  the  best.  His 
imprisonment  saved  his  life,  for  during  his  detention  the 
ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland  direct, 
and  in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  more  deviations,  to  Leyden.  He  gives 
a  whimsical  picture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Hollanders.  "The  modern  Dutchman  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent creature  from  him  of  former  times ;  he  in  everything 
imitates  a  Frenchman  but  in  his  easy,  disengaged  air.  He 
is  vastly  ceremonious,  and  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  a  French- 
man might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are 
the  better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the 
oddest  figures  in  nature.     Upon  a  lank  head  of  hair  he  wears 
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a  half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  ribbon ;  no  coat, 
but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  that  his 
hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well-clothed  vege- 
table is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love.  But  what  a 
pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite !  why,  she  wears 
a  largo  fur  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  for  every 
pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

**A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic  ad- 
mirer but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every  woman 
cairies  in  her  hand  a  stove  of  coals,  which,  when  she  sits, 
she  snugs  under  her  petticoats,  and  at  this  chimney  dczing 
Strephon  lights  his  pipe." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  contrasts  Scotland  and  Holland. 
** There  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect;  here  it  ie  all 
a  continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  well-dressed 
duchess  issuing  from  a  dirtj''  close,  and  here  a  dirty  Dutch- 
man inhabiting  ;i  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to 
a  tuUp,  planted  in  dung ;  but  I  can  never  see  a  Dutchman  in 
his  own  house  h\}t  I  think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian  temple 
dedicated  to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  * '  Nothing, ' ' 
said  he,  "can  equal  its  beauty;  v^herever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  vistas,  present 
themselves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are  charmed 
beyond  description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here;  every 
one  is  usefully  employed."  And  again,  in  his  noble  descrip- 
tion in  The  Traveler: 

"To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Imbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  it>  loag  arms  amid  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
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Sees  an  amphibious  world  before  him  smile ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  \ale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rri'^ued  from  his  reign." 

He  remained  about  a  year  at  Leyden,  attending  the  lec- 
tures of  Gaubius  on  chemistry  and  Albinus  on  anatomy; 
though  his  studies  are  sail  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and 
directed  to  literature  rather  than  science.  The  thirtv-three 
pounds  with  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  travels  were  soon 
consumed,  and  he  was  put  to  many  a  sliift  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses until  his  precarious  remittances  should  arrive.  He 
had  a  good  friend  on  these  occasions  in  a  fellow-student  and 
countryman,  named  Ellis,  who  afterward  rose  to  eminence 
as  a  physician.  He  used  frequently  to  loan  small  sums  to 
Goldsmith,  which  were  always  scrupulously  paid.  Ellis  dis- 
covered the  innate  merits  of  the  poor  awkward  student,  and 
used  to  declare  in  after  life  that  **it  was  a  common  remark  in 
Leyden,  that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith,  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  was  to  be  noted ;  a  philosophical  tone  and  man- 
ner ;  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  language  and  in 
formation  of  a  scholar." 

Sometimes,  in  his  emergencies.  Goldsmith  undertook  to 
teach  the  English  language.  It  is  tnie  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Dutch,  but  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  French,  picked  up 
among  the  Irish  pries  S  at  Ballymahon.  He  depicts  his 
whimsical  embarrassment  in  this  respect,  in  his  account  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  of  the  philosophical  vagabond  who 
went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives  English,  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  their  own  language.  Sometimes,  when  sorely 
pinched,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  when  flush,  he  resorted  to 
the  gambling  tables,  which  in  thobe  days  abounded  in  Hol- 
land. His  good  friend  Ellis  repeatedly  warned  liira  against 
this  unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  brought  its  own 
cure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  stripping  him  of  every 
shilling. 

Ellis  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Irish- 
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ii\an'H  jjfonoroHiiy,  but  wil.li  iuof'o  ooiiHidoraionoHH  than  (?oii- 
orally  ("ihara('U>ri/oM  an  IriHlnnan,  for  ho  only  jjfrant««l  pocnn- 
iary  aid  on  ctuxliiion  of  Inn  (luitting  il»o  Hphort^  of  «langor. 
OoKlKiniil)  KClndly  coiiHonitMl  to  loavo  Holland,  hoin^  anxiouH 
to  visit  t»thor  parts.  Ilo  inti>ndod  to  pro(H>od  to  Paris  and 
pnrsuo  his  stndios  thons  and  was  fnrnishod  hy  his  friond 
witli  nu)iu»y  for  tho  jounu>y.  Unluckily,  ho  ranihlod  into 
tho  ganion  of  a  llorist  just  lH)foro  quittinfj^  Loydon.  Tho 
tulip  mania  was  still  piwalont  in  llollaitd,  and  somo  spooios 
of  that  splondid  llowor  hroujjfht  iinnioiso  pricos.  In  wandor- 
inv;:  IhroiiLfh  tho  gardon  Uoldsniith  rocolltn^tod  that  his  undo 
(\>nl^irino  was  a  tulip  fani'ior.  Tho  thonjj:ht  suddouly  struck 
hin\  that  hon^  wjj-m  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  in  a  dolicato 
manner,  his  stvuso  of  that  gouorous  unclo'rf  past  kiudnosses. 
In  an  insUint  his  hand  was  hi  his  jHX^kot;  a  number  of  choice 
and  iHwtly  t\dip-riH>ts  woiv  purchased  and  packed  w^i  for  Mr. 
Contarine;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  that  he 
l)ethought  himsi^lf  that  ho  had  siH>nt  all  the  money  borrowed 
for  his  traveling  exiH>nst*s.  T(h>  proud,  however,  to  give  up 
his  journej',  mid  toi^>  shamefaced  to  make  ara)ther  ai)poal  to 
hi^^  friend's  liberality,  he  determintHi  to  travel  on  foot,  and 
dejH^nd  upon  chani'o  and  giKxl  luck  for  the  means  of  getting 
forwanl;  and  it  is  s^iid  that  lie  actually  set  off  on  a  toiu*  of 
the  Cvnitinent,  in  February,  1775,  with  but  one  spare  shirty 
a  tluto,  and  a  single  guinei\. 

"Blesstnl,'*  siiys  one  of  his  biographers,  *'^\ith  a  good 
constitution,  mi  adventurous  spirit,  ami  with  that  thought- 
lesii,  ».^r,  iH*rhai>s,  happy  disi)ositioi)  which  takes  no  care  for 
to-nu>ri\nv,  he  continued  his  travels  foi  a  long  time  in  spite 
of  innumerable  privations."  In  his  amiising  narrative  of 
tJie  adventures  of  a  ''Philosophic  Vagabond"  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakoticld.  we  tind  shadowed  out  the  exi>edients  he  pur- 
sut\l.  "I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  wnth  a  tolerable 
voice ;  I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a 
present  memis  of  subsistence.  I  pa^ed  among  the  harmless 
jvasants  of  Flanders,  and  an.^ng  such  of  the  French  as  were 
^Kx^r  enough  to  l>e  very  merry,  for  I  ever  foimd  them  sprightly 
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in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peas- 
ant's house  toward  nightfall,  I  played  one  of  my  merriest 
tunes,  and  th>'  t  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsist- 
ence for  the  next  day ;  but  in  truth  I  must  own,  whenever 
I  attemptcMl  to  entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they 
always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made 
me  any  return  for  my  endeavors  to  please  them." 

At  Paris  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle, 
then  in  great  vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as  bright  a 
circle  of  beauty  as  graood  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  love 
of  theatricals,  also,  led  him  to  attend  the  performances  of 
the  celebrated  actress  Mailemoiselle  Clairon,  with  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the 
state  of  society  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  but  to  have 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet. 
In  his  rambles  about  the  environs  of  Paris  he  was  struck 
with  the  immense  quantities  of  game  running  about  almost 
in  a  tame  state ;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and  rigid  preserves 
for  the  amusement  and  luxury  of  the  privileged  few  a  sure 
"badge  cf  the  slavery  of  the  people."  This  slavery  he  pre- 
dicted was  drawing  toward  a  close.  "When  I  consider  that 
those  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are  all  created  by 
the  court,  and  th^  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  imme- 
diate direction,  presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  free- 
dom, who  till  of  late  rbceived  directions  from  the  throne 
with  implicit  humihty ;  when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  the  genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  king- 
dom in  disguise.  If  they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs 
more  si.ccessively  on  the  throne,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside 
and  the  country  will  certainly  once  more  be  free."  Events 
have  testified  to  the  sage  forecast  of  the  poet. 

During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Paris  he  appears  to  have  gained 
access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  oi  making  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire;  of  whom, 
in  after  years,  he  wrote  a  memoir.  "As  a  companion,"  says 
he,  "no  man  ever  exceeded  him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the 
conversation  j  which,  however,  was  not  always  the  case.     In 
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company  which  he  either  disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be 
more  reserved  than  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  dis- 
course, and  got  over  a  hesitating  manner,  which  sometimes 
he  was  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meager 
visage  seemed  insensibly'  to  gather  beauty;  every  muscle  in 
it  had  meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual  bright- 
ness. The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues  he, 
"remembers  to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits 
of  both  sexes  at  Paris,  when  the  subject  happened  to  turn 
upon  English  taste  and  learning.  Fontenelle  (then  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old),  who  was  of  the  party,  and  who  being 
unacquainted  with  the  language  or  authors  of  the  country 
hi  undertook  to  condemn,  with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar  began 
to  revile  both.  Diderot,  who  liked  the  English,  and  knew 
something  of  their  literary  pretensions,  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate their  poetry  and  learning,  but  with  unequal  abilities. 
The  company  quickly  perceived  that  Fontenelle  was  superior 
in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at  the  silence  which  Vol- 
taire had  preserved  all  the  former  part  of  the  night,  particu- 
larly as  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  one  of  his 
favorite  tc'pics.  Fontenelle  continued  his  triumph  until  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from 
his  reverie.  His  whole  frame  seejned  aniniated.  He  began 
his  defense  with  the  utmost  defiance  mixed  with  spirit,  and 
now  and  then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his 
antagonist ;  and  his  harangue  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning. 
I  must  confess  that,  whether  from  national  partiality  or 
from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  so 
charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as 
he  gained  in  this  dispute.'* 

Goldsmith's  ramblings  took  him  into  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  from  which  last  mentioned  country  he  sent  to 
his  brother  in  Ireland  the  first  brief  sketch,  afterward  am- 
pUfied  into  his  poem  of  The  Traveler. 

At  Geneva  he  became  traveling  tutor  to  a  mongrel  young 
gentleman,  son  of  a  London  pawnbroker,  who  had  been  sud- 
denly elevated  into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death  of 
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an  uncle.  The  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  gentleman, 
h3,d  been  an  attorney's  apprentice,  and  was  an  arrant  petti- 
fogger in  money  matters.  Never  were  two  beings  more  illy 
assorted  than  he  and  Goldsmiti  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  tutor  and  the  pupil  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
narrative  of  the  "Philosophic  Vagabond." 

"I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  with 
a  proviso  that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  govern  him- 
self. My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of  guiding  in 
money  concerns  much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  for- 
tune of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an 
uncle  in  the  West  Indies;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an 
attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion ;  all  his 
questions  on  the  road  were  how  money  might  be  saved — 
which  was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travel — whether 
anything  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account  when 
disposed  of  arain  in  London.  Such  curiosities  on  the  way 
as  could  be  seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look 
at ;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually 
asserted  that  he  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  worth 
seeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe  how 
amazingly  expensive  traveling  was;  and  all  this  though  not 
yet  twenty-one." 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  his 
annoyances  as  traveling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  gentle- 
man, compounded  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  pettifogger,  and 
the  West  Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  city  miser. 
They  had  continual  diflSculties  on  all  points  of  expense  until 
they  reached  Marseilles,  where  both  were  glad  to  separate. 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome  duties  of 
*'bear  leader,"  and  with  some  of  his  pay,  as  tutor,  in  his 
pocket.  Goldsmith  continued  his  half- vagrant  peregrinations 
through  part  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  the 
Italian  States.  He  had  acquired,  as  has  been  shown,  a  habit 
of  shifting  along  and  living  by  expedients,  and  a  new  one 
presented  itself  in  Italy.     "My  skill  in  music,"  says  he,  in 
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the  "Philosophic  Vagabond,"  "could  avail  me  nothing  in  a 
country  where  every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ; 
but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  talent,  which  an- 
swered my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputa- 
tion. In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are, 
upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  maintained  against 
every  adventitious  disputant;  for  which,  if  the  champion 
opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in 
money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night."  Though  a  poor 
wandering  scholar,  his  reception  in  tnese  learned  piles  was 
as  free  from  humiliation  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
"With  the  members  of  these  establishments,"  said  he,  "I 
could  converse  on  topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  always 
forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances.^^ 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  months,  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.  It  is  probable  he  was 
brought  to  a  pause  in  this  city  by  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Contarine,  who  had  hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wanderings 
by  occasional,  though,  of  course,  slender  remittances.  De- 
prived of  this  source  of  supplies  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  to  his  brother-in-law  Hodson,  describ- 
ing his  destitute  situation.  His  letters  brought  him  neither 
money  nor  reply.  It  appears  from  subsequent  correspond- 
ence that  his  brother-in-law  actually  exerted  himself  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  his  assistance  among  his  relatives,  friends, 
and  acquaintance,  but  without  success.  Their  faith  and  hope 
in  him  wen^  most  probably  at  an  end ;  slk  yet  he  had  disap- 
pointed them  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  antici- 
pated proofs  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor  to  support 
what  they  may  have  considered  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a  heedless  spendthrift. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resources.  Goldsmith  gave 
up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting  the  south, 
though  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out  powerful  at- 
tractions to  one  of  his  poetical  cast.  Once  more  resuming 
his  pilgrim  staff,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England,  "walk- 
ing along  from  city  to  city,  examining  mankind  more  nearly. 
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and  seeing  both  sides  of  the  picture."  In  traversing  France 
his  flute— his  magic  flute— was  once  more  in  requisition,  as 
we  may  conclude,  by  the  following  passage  in  his  Traveler : 

•*Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  1 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply  though  my  harsh  note  falt'ring  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill; 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages:  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  ma!%, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 


CHAPTER  SIX 

LANDING  IN  ENGLAND-— SHIFTS  OF  A  MA.N  WITHOUT  MONEY 
— THE  PESTLE  AND  MORTAR— THEATRICALS  IN  A  BARN- 
LAUNCH  UPON  LONDON— A  CITY  NIGHT  SCENE — STRUG- 
GLES WITH  PENURY— MISERIES  OF  A  TU  TOR — A  DOCTOR 
IN  THE  SUBURB  —  POOR  PRACTICE  AND  SECOND-HAND 
PINERY  —  A  TRAGEDY  IN  EMBRYO— PROJECT  OF  THE 
WRITTEN   MOUNTAINS 

After  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  Continent, 
"pursuing  novelty,"  as  he  said,  '*and  losing  content,"  Gold- 
smith landed  at  Dover  early  in  1756.  He  appears  to  have 
had  no  definite  plan  of  action.  The  death  of  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine,  and  the  neglect  of  his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply 
to  his  letters,  seem  to  have  produced  in  him  a  temporary 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  destitution,  and  his  only  thought 
was  to  get  to  London  and  throw  himself  upon  the  world. 
But  how  was  he  to  get  there?    His  purse  was  empty.     Eng- 
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land  was  to  him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  any  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless  stranger 
more  destitute?  His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer 
of  any  avail;  the  English  boors  cared  nothing  for  music; 
there  were  no  convents;  and  as  to  the  learned  and  the 
clergy,  not  one  of  them  would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a 
supper  and  night's  lodging  for  tho  best  thesis  that  ever  was 
argued.  *'You  may  easily  imagine,"  says  he,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  ''what  difficulties  I  had  to 
encounter,  left  as  I  was  without  friends,  recommendations, 
money,  or  impudence,  and  that  in  a  country  where  being 
born  an  Irishman  wap  su^dent  to  keep  me  unemployed. 
Many,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  had  recourse  to 
the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter.  But,  with  all  my 
follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to 
combat  the  other. " 

He  applied  at  one  place,  v/e  are  told,  for  employment  in 
the  shop  of  a  countiy  apothecary;  but  all  his  medical  science 
gathered  in  foreign  universities  could  not  gain  him  the  man- 
agement of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  stage  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  figured  in 
L.W  comedy  at  a  country  town  in  Kent.  This  accords  with 
his  last  shift  of  the  "Philosophic  Vagabond,"  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  country  theatricals  displayed  in  his  Adventures 
of  a  Strolling  Player,  or  may  be  a  story  suggested  by  them. 
All  this  part  of  his  career,  however,  in  which  he  must  have 
trod  the  lowest  paths  of  humility,  are  only  to  be  conjectured 
from  vague  traditions,  or  scraps  of  autobiography  gleaned 
from  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

At  length  we  find  him  launched  on  the  ^'reat  metropolis, 
or  rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  February,  with  but  a  few  half-pence  in  his  pocket. 
The  deserts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable 
than  the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger 
in  such  a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  picture  as  an  illustration? 
We  have  it  in  his  own  words,  and  fnrnished,  doubtless,  from 
his  own  experience. 
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"Tho  clock  has  just  struck  two;  what  a  gloom  hangs  all 
around  t  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the 
distant  watch-dog.  How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which 
but  some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded  I  But  who  are  those 
who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find  a  short  repose 
from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent?  The/  are 
strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are 
too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too 
groat  even  for  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of 
rags,  aurl  others  emaciated  with  disease;  the  world  has  dis- 
claimod  them ;  society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor 
shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  days^  and  been 
flattered  into  beauty.  They  are  now  turned  out  to  meet 
the  severity  of  winter.  Perhaps  now,  lying  at  the  doors  of 
their  betrayers,  they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  in- 
sensible, or  debauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve 
them. 

"Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings 
of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  I  Poor  houseless  creatures  I  The 
world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.'* 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith  I  we  may  here  ejaculate — to 
what  shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter  and  sus- 
tenance for  himself  in  this  his  first  venture  into  London! 
Many  years  afterward,  in  the  days  of  Ms  social  elevation, 
he  startled  a  polite  circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  by  humor- 
ously dating  an  anecdote  about  the  time  he  "Uved  among 
the  beggai-s  of  Axe  Lane.'*  Such  may  have  been  the  deso- 
late quarters  with  which  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  when 
thus  adrift  upon  the  town,  with  but  a  few  half-pence  in  his 
pocket. 

The  first  authentic  trace  we  have  of  him  iu  this  new  part 
of  his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of  an  usher  to  a  school, 
and  even  this  employ  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  after 
a  reference  for  a  character  to  his  friends  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  he  makes  George 
Primrose   undergo  a  whimsical  catechism  concerning  the 
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roquisitoH  for  an  iiHhor.  "ITavo  you  Intoii  brod  apprentice  to 
tlie  burtineHH?"  "No.'*  **Thou  you  won't  do  for  a  Hchool. 
Can  you  dro8H  the  hoys' hair?'*  *'No."  "Tlien  you  won't 
do  for  a  school.  Can  you  He  three  in  a  bed?"  *'No."  "Then 
you  will  never  do  for  a  sclux)!.  Have  you  a  good  stomach?" 
"Yes.**  "Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  school.  I 
have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding-school  myself,  and  may 
I  die  of  an  anodyne  neckhice,  but  I  had  rather  be  under- 
turnkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late;  I  was  brow- 
beat by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress, 
worried  by  the  boys." 

Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  to  the  mortifications  experienced  there  we  doubtless  owe 
the  picturings  given  in  his  writings  of  the  hardships  of  an 
usher*s  life.  "He  is  generally,"  says  he,  "the  laughing- 
stock of  the  school.  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him ;  the 
oddity  of  his  nuxnner,  his  dress,  or  his  language,  is  a  fund 
of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  then  cannot 
avoid  joining  in  the  laugh;  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally 
resenting  this  ill-usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  tlni 
family." — "He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  French  teacher,  who  disturbs  him  for  an  hour  every 
night  in  papering  and  filleting  his  hair,  and  stinks  worse 
than  a  carrion  with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays  his 
head  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
chemist  near  Fish  Street  Hill.  After  remaining  here  a  few 
months,  he  heard  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  friend 
and  fellow-student  at  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.  Eager 
to  meet  with  a  f riendl}'  face  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he 
immediately  called  on  him;  "but  though  it  was  Sunday,  and 
it  is  to  be  supposed  I  was  in  my  best  clothes,  Sleigh  scarcely 
knew  me — such  is  the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty. 
However,  when  he  did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  as 
warm  as  ever,  and  he  shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with 
me  during  his  continuance  in  London." 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  he  now 
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cuininoncod  tho  practice  of  miMlicino,  but  in  a  small  way,  in 
BaiikHido,  Southwark,  and  cliiofly  among  tho  poor;  for  ho 
wanted  tho  ttguro,  addrcHH,  poHsh,  and  nianagemont,  to  huc- 
cood  aniOHf^  tho  rich.  HiH  ohl  sclioohnato  and  collogo  com- 
panion, Beatty,  who  used  to  aid  iiim  with  his  purse  at  tho 
university,  met  him  about  this  time,  decked  out  in  the  tiir- 
nished  finery  of  a  socond-hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with 
a  shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnight's  wear. 

Poor  Qoldsinitli  endeavored  to  assume  a  prosperous  air  in 
the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.  "He  was  practicing  physic,** 
he  said,  "and  doing  very  welW^  At  this  moment  poverty 
was  pinching  him  to  the  bono  in  spite  of  his  prac;tice  and  his 
dirty  finery.  His  fees  were  necessarily  small,  and  ill  paid, 
and  he  was  fain  to  seek  some  precarious  assistance  from  his 
pen.  Here  his  quondam  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sleigh,  was 
a^^ain  of  service,  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellers, 
who  gave  him  occasional,  though  starveling  employment. 
According  to  tradition,  however,  his  most  efficient  patron 
jast  now  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients 
of  Bankside,  who  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents, 
and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his  literary  shifts.  The  printer 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of 
Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  who  combined 
the  novelist  and  the  publisher,  and  was  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances. Through  the  journeyman's  intervention  Goldsmith 
is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Richardson,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  reader  and  corrector  of  the  press,  at  his  print- 
ing establishment  in  Salisbury  Court;  an  occupation  which 
he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Richardson's  parlor,  he 
began  to  forn\  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  the  most 
important  was  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  a 
poem  in  the  height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  much  familiarity  took  place  at  the  time  between  the 
literary  lion  of  the  day  and  the  poor  -<Esculapius  of  Bankside, 
the  humble  corrector  of  the  press.  Still  the  communion  with 
literary  men  had  its  effect  to  set  his  imagination  teeming. 
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Dr.  Farr,  one  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow-students,  who  was  at 
London  about  this  time,  attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures, 
gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  Goldsmith  in  his  literary 
character. 

"Early  in  January  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  before 
I  was  dp>  and,  on  my  entering  the  room,  I  recognized  my 
old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty,  full-trimmed  black  suit, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  papers,  which  instantly'-  reminded  me 
of  the  poet  in  Garrick's  farce  of  Lethe.  After  we  had  fin- 
ished our  breakfast  he  drew  from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy, 
which  he  said  he  had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I 
pleaded  inability,  when  he  began  to  read ;  and  every  part  oh 
which  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was  imme- 
diately blotted  out.  I  then  most  earnestly  pressed  him  not 
to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to  take  the  opinion  of  persons 
better  qualified  io  decide  on  dramatic  compositions.  He  now 
told  me  he  had  sv  omitted  his  productions,  so  far  as  he  had 
written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  on  which 
I  peremptorily  dtx;hned  offering  another  criticism  on  the  per- 
formance." 

From  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Farr, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished  finery  of  green  and 
gold  had  been  succeeded  by  a  professional  suit  of  black,  to 
which,  we  are  told,  w^rn  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispen- 
sable to  medical  doctoi*£  in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a  sec- 
ond-hand one,  of  rusty  velvet,  with  a  patch  on  the  left  breast, 
which  he  adroitly  covered  with  his  three-cornered  hat  during 
his  medical  visits  j  and  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his 
contest  of  courtesy  with  a  patient  who  persisted  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  him  from  the  hat,  which  only  made  him  press 
it  more  devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Farr;  it  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  winch 
Goldsmith  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time,  "of  going  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  written  mountains,^ ^  though 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  iihe  language  in 
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which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  written.  "The  salary 
of  three  hundred  pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "which  had  been 
left  for  the  purpose,  was  the  temptation."  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  many  dreamy  projects  with  which  his  fervid  brain 
was  apt  to  teem.  On  such  subjects  he  was  prone  to  talk 
vaguely  and  magnificently,  but  inconsiderately,  from  a  kin- 
dled imagination  rather  than  a  well-instructed  judgment. 
He  had  always  a  great  notion  of  expeditions  to  the  East, 
and  wonders  to  be  seen  and  effected  in  the  Oriental  countries. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

LIFE  OF  A  PEDAGOGUE— KINDNESS  TO  SCHOOLBOYS— PERT- 
NESS  IN  RETURN — EXPENSIVE  CHARITIES — THE  GRIF- 
FITHS AND  THE  "MONTHLY  REVIEW" — TOILS  OF  A  LIT- 
ERARY HACK— RUPTURE  WITH  THE  GRIFFITHS 


Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  intimates  in  Lon- 
don during  this  time  of  precarious  struggle  were  certain  of 
his  former  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  these  was 
the  son  of  a  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a 
classical  school  of  eminence  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey.  Young 
Milner  had  a  favorable  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  abilities  and 
attainments,  and  cherished  for  him  that  good  will  which  his 
genial  nature  seoms  ever  to  have  inspired  among  his  school 
and  college  associates.  His  father  falling  ill,  the  young  man 
negotiated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
school.  The  latter  readily  consented ;  for  he  was  discour- 
aged by  the  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and  practice, 
and  as  yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of  the  muse. 
Laying  by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  and  once  more  wield- 
ing the  ferule,  he  resumed  the  character  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  for  somo  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  academy 
at  Peckham.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  treated  by  both 
Dr.  Milner  and  his  wife,  and  became  a  favorite  with  the 
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scholars  from  his  easy,  indulgent  good  nature.  He  mingled 
in  their  sports,  told  them  droll  stories,  played  on  the  flute  for 
their  amusement,  and  spent  his  money  in  treating  them  to 
sweetmeats  and  other  schoolboy  dainties.  His  familiarity 
was  sometimes  carried  too  far ;  he  indulged  in  boyish  pranks 
and  practical  jokes,  and  drew  upon  himself  retorts  in  kind, 
which,  however,  he  bore  with  great  good  humor.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  a  piece  of  schoolboy 
pertness.  After  playing  on  the  flute,  he  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  music,  as  delightful  in  itself,  and  as  a  valuable  ac- 
complishment for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a  youngster,  with 
a  glance  at  his  ungainly  person,  wished  to  know  if  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  gentleman.  Poor  Goldsmith,  feelingly 
alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance  and  the  humil- 
ity oi  his  situation,  winced  at  this  unthinking  sneer,  which 
long  rankled  in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in  Dr.  Milner's  employ,  his  benevolent 
feelings  were  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  purse,  for  he  never  could 
resist  a  tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced  by  every 
sturdy  beggar;  so  that,  between  his  charity  i^nd  his  munifi- 
cence, he  was  generally  in  advance  of  his  slender  salary. 
"You  had  better,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your 
money,'*  said  Mrs.  Milner  one  day,  "as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen." — "In  truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need!** 
was  the  good-humored  reply. 

Dr.  Milner  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  and 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  "Monthly  Review,**  of  which  a 
bookseller,  by  the  name  of  Griffiths,  was  proprietor.  This 
work  was  an  advocate  for  "Whig  principles,  and  had  been  in 
prosperous  existence  for  nearly  eight  years.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, periodicals  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  a  formidable 
Tory  rival  had  started  up  in  the  "Critical  Review,**  published 
by  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  bookseller,  and  aided  by  the  pow- 
erful and  popular  pen  of  Dr.  Smollett.  Griffiths  was  obliged 
to  recruit  his  forces.  While  so  doing  he  met  Goldsmith,  a 
humble  occupant  of  a  seat  at  Dr.  Milner's  table,  and  was 
struck  with  remarks  on  men  and  books  which  fell  from  him 
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in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  took  occasion  to  sound 
him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  capacity  as  a  reviewer, 
and  was  furnished  by  him  with  specimens  of  his  literary  and 
critical  talents.  They  proved  satisfactory.  The  consequence 
was  that  Goldsmith  once  more  changed  his  mode  of  life,  and 
in  April,  1757,  became  a  contributor  to  the  "Monthly  Re- 
view," at  a  small  fixed  salary,  with  board  and  lodging,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Dunciad,  Paternoster  Row.  As  usual  we  trace  this 
phase  of  his  fortimes  in  his  semi-fictitious  writings;  his  sud- 
den transmutation  of  the  pedagogue  into  the  author  being 
humorously  set  forth  in  the  case  of  "George  Primrose,"  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  "Come,"  says  George's  adviser, 
"I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning:,  what  do 
you  think  of  commencing  author  like  me?  You  have  read 
in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade; 
at  present  I'll  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town 
that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest,  jog-trot  men,  who 
go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and 
are  praised:  men,  sir,  who,  had  they  been  bred  cobblers, 
would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended  shoes,  but  never 
made  them."  "Finding"  (says  George)  "that  there  is  no 
great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher, 
I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal ;  and  having  the  highest  re- 
spect for  literature,  hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub  Street 
with  reverence.  I  thougut  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track 
which  Dry  den  and  Otway  trod  before  me.  Alas,  Dry  den 
struggled  with  indigence  all  his  days ;  and  Otway,  it  is  said, 
fell  a  victim  to  famine  in  his  thirty -fifth  year,  being  strangled 
by  a  roll  of  bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracity  of 
a  starving  man." 

In  Goldsmith's  experience  the  track  soon  proved  a  thorny 
one.  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of  shrewd,  worldly 
good  sense,  but  little  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  meddled, 
or  rather  muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business  way,  al- 
tering and  modifying  occasionally  the  writings  of  his  con- 
tributors, and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who,  accord- 
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iiig  to  Smollett,  was  "an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a 
dabbler  in  the  *  Review.'  "  Such  was  the  literary  vassalage 
to  which  Goldsmith  had  unwarily  subjected  himself.  A 
diurnal  drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irksome  to  his  in' 
dolent  habits,  and  attended  by  circumstances  humiliating  to 
his  pride.  Ho  had  to  write  daily  from  nine  o'clock  until  two, 
and  often  throughout  the  day;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not, 
and  on  subjects  dictated  by  his  taskmaster,  however  foreign 
to  his  taste ;  in  a  word,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  literary 
hack.  But  this  was  not  the  worst;  it  was  the  critical  super- 
vision of  Griffiths  and  his  wife  which  grieved  him :  the  "illit- 
erate, bookselling  Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  called  tiiuin,  "who 
presumed  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  the  articles  contributed 
to  their  'Review.'  Thank  heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "the 
*  Critical  Review'  is  not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  book- 
seller and  his  wife.  Its  principal  writers  are  independent  of 
each  other,  unconnected  with  .booksellers,  and  unawed  by 
old  women!" 

This  liter«,ry  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
bookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.  He  accused  his 
hack  writer  of  idleness ;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and 
literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day;  and  of  assum- 
ing a  tone  and  manner  above  his  situation.  Goldsmith,  in 
return,  charged  him  with  impertinence;  his  wife  with  mean- 
ness and  parsimony  in  her  household  treatment  of  him,  and 
both  of  literary  meddling  and  marring.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off  at  the  end  of  five  months,  bj  mutual  consent, 
and  'vithout  any  violent  rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they 
afterward  had  occasional  dealings  with  each  other. 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  had  produced  nothing  to  give  him  a  decided  reputation. 
Ho  was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.  The  articles  he  had 
contributed  to  the  "Review"  were  anonymous,  and  were 
never  avowed  by  him.  They  have  since  been,  for  the  most 
part,  ascertained;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often  treat- 
ing on  subjects  of  temporary  interest,  and  marred  by  the 
Griffith   interpolations,   they  are   still   characterized   by  his 
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sound,  easy,  good  sense,  and  the  genial  graces  of  his  style. 
Johnson  observed  that  Goldsmith's  genius  flowered  late ;  he 
should  have  said  it  flowered  early,  but  was  late  in  bringing 
its  fruit  to  maturity. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 

NEWBERY,    OP    PICTURE-BOOK    MEMORY— HOW   TO   KEEP   UP 

APPEARANCES  — MISERIES   OP   AUTHORSHIP— A   POOR 

RELATION — LETTER   TO    HODSON 

Being  now  known  in  the  publishing  world,  Goldsmith 
began  to  find  casual  employment  in  various  quarters ;  among 
others  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  "Literary  Magazine,"  a 
production  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Newbery,  bookseller,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  renowned  in  nursery  literature  through- 
out the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  for  his  picture-books 
tor  children.  Newbery  was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  a  seasonable  though  cautious  friend  to 
0  authors,  relieving  them  with  small  loans  when  in  pecuniary 
Mjk  c^ifficulties,  though  always  taking  care  to  be  well  repaid  by 
the  labor  of  their  pens.  Goldsmith  introduces  him  in  a  hu- 
morous yet  friendly  manner  in  his  noA^el  of  the  Vicar  of 
"Wakefield.  "This  person  was  no  other  than  the  philan- 
thropic bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  many  little  books  for  children:  he  called  himself  their 
friend;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no 
sooner  alighted  out  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ;  for  he  was 
ever  on  business  of  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  act- 
ually compiling  materials  for  the  liistor}'^  of  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Trip.  I  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's 
red-pimpled  face." 

Besides  his  literary  job  work.  Goldsmith  also  resumed  his 
medical  practice,  but  with  very  tiitling  success.  The  scanti- 
ness of  his  purse  still  obliged  him  to  live  in  obscure  lodgings 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street ; 
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but  his  extended  ac(j[UJiintance  and  rising  importance  caused 
him  to  consult  appearances.  He  adopted  an  expedient,  then 
very  common,  and  still  practiced  in  London  among  those  who 
have  to  tread  the  narrow  patu  between  pride  and  poverty; 
while  he  burrowed  in  lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  he 
"hailed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee- 
house near  Temple  Bar.  Here  he  received  his  medical  calls; 
hence  he  ^ated  his  letters,  and  here  he  passed  much  of  his 
leisure  hours,  conversing  with  the  frequenters  of  the  place. 
"Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  said  a  poor  Irish  painter,  who  im- 
derfc^^ood  the  art  of  shifting,  "is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  in  London  without  being  contemptible.  Ten  pounds  will 
find  him  in  clothes  and  linen ;  he  can  live  in  a  garret  on  eigh- 
teen pence  a  week ;  hail  from  a  coffee-house,  where,  by  occa- 
sionally spending  threepence,  he  may  pass  some  hours  each 
day  in  good  company;  he  may  breakfast  on  bread  and  milk 
for  a  penny;  dine  for  sixpence;  do  without  supper;  and  on 
clean-shirt-day  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits." 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor  dev- 
il's manual  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least.  Indeed, 
coffee-houses  in  those  days  were  the  resorts  of  wits  and  lit- 
erati, where  the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and 
the  affairs  of  literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criti- 
cised. In  this  way  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  intimacy, 
which  now  embraced  several  names  of  notoriety. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  in  this 
part  of  his  career?  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on  the  life 
of  an  author  in  the  "Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learn- 
ing," published  some  years  afterward. 

"The  author,  unpatronized  by  the  great,  has  naturally 
recourse  to  tl^*  bookseller.  There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imag- 
ined a  combination  more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and 
for  the  other  to  write  as  much  as  possible ;  accordingly  tedi- 
ous compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of 
their  joint  endeavors.  In  these  circumstances  the  author 
bids  adieu  to  fame;    writes  for  bread;   and  for  that  only 
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imagination  is  seldom  called  in.  He  sits  down  to  address 
the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlegmatic  apathy ;  and,  as 
we  are  told  of  the  Russian,  courts  his  mistress  by  falhng 
asleep  in  her  lap.** 

Again.  "Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world 
are  apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable 
life.  They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended  with  silent 
admiration,  and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankin'l  with  all  the 
elo(iuence  of  conscious  superiority.  Very  different  is  his 
present  situation.  He  is  called  an  author,  and  all  know  that 
an  author  is  a  thing  only  to  be  laughed  at.  His  person,  not 
his  jest,  becomes  the  mirth  of  the  company.  At  his  approach 
the  most  fat,  unthinking  face  brightens  into  malicious  mean- 
ing. Even  aldermen  laugh,  and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule 
which  was  lavished  on  their  forefathers.  .  .  .  The  poet*s 
poverty  is  a  standing  topic  of  contempt.  His  writing  for 
bread  is  an  unpardonable  offense.  Perhaps}  of  all  mankind 
an  author  in  these  times  is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him 
poor,  and  yet  revile  his  poverty.  We  reproach  him  for  liv- 
ing by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no  other  means  to  live. 
His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and  cellars  has  of  late  been  vio- 
lently objected  to  him,  and  that  by  men  who,  I  hope,  are 
more  apt  to  pity  than  insult  his  distress.  Is  poverty  a  care- 
less fault?  No  doubt  he  knows  how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  the  nectar  of  the  neighboring  ale-house,  or  a 
venison  pasty  to  a  plate  of  potatoes.  Want  of  delicacy  is  not 
in  him,  but  in  those  who  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing an  elegant  choice.  Wit  certainly  is  the  property  of  those 
who  have  it,  nor  should  we  be  displeased  if  it  is  the  only 
property  a  man  sometimes  has.  We  must  not  underrate  him 
who  uses  it  for  subsistence,  and  flees  from  the  ingratitude  of 
the  age  even  to  a  bookseller  for  redress.**  .  .  . 

"If  the  author  be  necessary  among  us,  let  us  treat  him 
with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  as  a 
rent-charge  on  the  community.  And  indeed  a  child  of  the 
public  he  is  in  all  respects;  for  while  so  well  able  to  direct 
others,   how  incapabK^   is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding 
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himself.  His  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  tho  insidious 
approaches  of  cmming;  his  sensibility,  to  tho  slightest  inva- 
sions of  contempt.  Though  possessed  of  f<»rtitudo  to  stand 
unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an  eartlupiake,  yet  of  feel- 
ings so  exquisitely  poignant  as  to  agonize  under  tlio  slightest 
disappointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless  meals,  and  causeleos 
anxieties  shorten  life,  and  render  it  unfit  for  active  employ- 
ments ;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  still  further 
contract  his  span,  r'-id  niolce  ^lis  time  glide  insensibly  away." 

"While  pre  I'  Gc»i  smii;;  »\  ,,.:  thus  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  disco  irc.rri!'ii»irvS  which  in  those  days  beset  the 
path  of  an  author,  his  aienu  \n  Ireland  received  accounts  of 
his  literary  success  and  of  the  distinguished  acquaintances 
he  was  making.  This  was  enough  to  put  the  wise  heads  at 
Lissoy  and  Ballymahon  in  a  ferment  of  conjectures.  With 
the  exaggerated  notions  of  provincial  relatives  concerning 
the  family  great  man  in  the  metropolis,  some  of  Goldsmith's 
poor  kindred  pictured  him  to  themselves  seated  in  high  places, 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  hand  and  glove  with 
the  givers  of  gifts  and  dispensers  of  patronage.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  one  day  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition,  in 
his  miserable  lodging,  of  his  younger  brother  Charles,  a  raw 
youth  of  twenty-one,  endowed  with  a  double  share  of  the 
family  heedlessness,  and  who  expected  to  be  forthwith  helped 
into  some  snug  by-path  to  fortune  by  one  or  other  of  Oliver's 
great  friends.  Charitoo  was  sadly  disconcerted  on  learning 
that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  provide  for  others,  his  brother 
could  scarcely  take  care  of  himself.  He  looked  round  with 
a  rueful  eye  on  the  poet's  quarters,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  and  disappointment  at  finding  him  no 
better  off.  **A11  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  poor 
Goldsmith,  with  infinite  good-humor;  *'I  shall  be  richer  by- 
and-by.  Addison,  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  )iis  poem  of  the 
Campaign  in  a  garret  in  the  Hayniarket,  three  stories  high, 
and  you  see  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got 
to  the  second  story." 

Charles  Goldsmith  did  not  '  -^main  long  to  embarrass  hk 
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brother  in  London.  With  the  same  roving  disposition  Jind 
inconsiderate  tomiK)r  of  Oliver,  be  suddenly  departed  in  a 
humble  capa(;ity  to  sotk  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
nothing  was  honrtl  of  him  .or  above  thirty  years,  when,  after 
having  boea  given  up  as  'k'ad  by  his  friends,  he  mad©  his 
reai){)uaranco  in  England. 

IShoitly  after  his  departure  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  broHior  ir-law,  Dauiel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract;  it  was  pai-tly  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
dissipate  any  further  illusions  concerning  his  fortunes  which 
miglit  tioat  on  the  magnificent  imagination  of  his  friends  in 
Ballyniahou. 

"I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  miy  present  Si  ua  >n.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  '  wi  ;  .h  man- 
kind could  censure,  I  see  no  reason  for  ma"'  ^  ^g  ^t  a  secret. 
In  short,  by  a  very  httle  practice  as  a  physiciai  and  a  very 
httle  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  ir  livo.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of  aio  muses  than 
povei-ty ;  but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door. 
The  mischief  is  they  sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  com- 
pany to  the  entertainment ;  and  want,  instead  of  being  gen- 
tleman-usher, often  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I 
starve ;  and  the  name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of 
a  garret.  In  this  particular  I  do  not  think  proper  to  unde- 
ceive my  friends.  But,  whether  I  eat  or  ;,tarve,  hve  in  a 
first  floor  or  four  pairs  of  stairs  high,  I  still  remember  them 
with  ardor;  nay,  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
my  affection.  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this 
maladie  du  pais,  as  the  French  call  it  I  Unaccountable 
that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place,  who  never, 
when  in  it,  received  above  common  civility;  who  never 
brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blun- 
ders. Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the 
Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch  because  it 
made  him  unco'  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary. 

''But  now,  to  be  serious:  let  me  ask  myself  what  gives 
♦  *  *  D— Vol.  X. 
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me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again.  The  country  is  a  fine  one, 
perhaps?  No.  There  are  good  company  in  Ireland?  No. 
The  conversation  there  is  generally  made  up  of  a  smutty 
toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the  vivacity  supported  by  some  hum- 
ble coupin,  who  had  just  folly  enough  to  earn  his  dinner. 
Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and  learning  among  the 
Irish?  Oh,  Lord,  nol  There  has  been  more  money  spent  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  Padareen  mare  there  one  season 
than  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  time  of  Usher. 
All  their  productions  in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a  trans- 
lation, or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all  their  productions 
in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Why  the  plague,  then,  so  fond 
of  Ireland?  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear  friend, 
and  a  few  more  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture, 
have  a  residence  there.  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs 
I  feel  ill  separation.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes 
to  the  souring  the  pleasures  I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go  to 
the  opera,  where  Signora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of 
melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside,  and  Johnny  Arm- 
strong o  Last  Good-night*  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I  climb 
Hampstead  Hill,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more 
magnificent  prospect,  I  confess  it  fine;  but  then  I  had  rather 
be  placed  on  the  little  mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there 
take  in,  to  me,  the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature. 

"Before  Charles  came  hither  my  thoughts  sometimes 
found  refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ire- 
land. I  fancied  strange  revolutions  at  home;  but  I  find  it 
was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that  gave  an  imaginary 
one  to  objects  really  at  rest.  No  alterations  there.  Some 
friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others  very 
fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  j'ou  is, 
that  you  sally  out  in  visits  among  the  neighbors,  and  some- 
times make  a  migration  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  I 
could  from  my  heart  wish  that  you  and  she  (Mrs.  Hodson); 
and  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  and  all  of  you,  would  fairly 
make  a  migration  into  Middlesex;  though,  upon  second 
thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with  a  few  inconveniences. 
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Therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed, 
why  Mohammed  shall  go  to  the  mountain ;  or,  to  speak  plain 
English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visitj  if  next 
Hummor  I  can  contrive  to  bo  absent  six  we<'ks  from  London, 
I  shall  spend  three  of  thorn  among  my  friends  in  Ireland. 
But  first,  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to  visit,  and  neither 
to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contributions;  neither  to  excite  envy 
nor  solicit  favor;  in  fact,  my  circumstances  are  adapted  to 
neither.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need 
assistance.*' 


CHAPTER  NINE 

HACKNEY  AUTHORSHIP— THOUGHTS  OP  LITERARY  SUICIDE 
— RETURN  TO  PECKHAM — ORIENTAL  PROJECTS — LITER- 
ARY ENTERPRISE  TO  RAISE  FUNDS— LETTER  TO  EDWARD 
WELLS — TO  ROBERT  BRYANTON — DEATH  OF  UNCLB  CON- 
TARINE— LETTER   TO  COUSIN  JANE 


For  some  time  Goldsmith  continued  to  write  miscellane- 
ously for  reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  but  with- 
out making  any  decided  hit,  to  use  a  technical  term.  In- 
deed, as  yet  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  strong  excitement 
of  literary  ambition,  and  wrote  only  on  the  spur  of  necessity 
and  at  the  urgent  importunity  of  his  bookseller.  His  indo- 
lent and  truant  disposition,  ever  averse  from  labor  and  de- 
lighting in  holiday,  had  to  be  scourged  up  to  its  task;  still  it 
was  this  very  truant  disposition  which  threw  an  unconscious 
charm  over  e\  ^rything  he  wrote ;  bringing  with  it  honeyed 
thoughts  and  pictured  images  which  had  sprung  up  in  his 
mind  in  the  sunny  hours  of  idleness :  these  effusions,  dashed 
off  on  compulsion  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  wer<3  piib- 
lished  anonymously ;  so  that  they  made  no  collective  impres- 
sion on  the  public,  and  reflected  no  fame  on  the  name  vl  their 
author. 

In  an  essay  published  some  time  subsequently  in  the 
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'Bed,"  Goldsmith  adverts,  in  his  own  humorous  way,  to 
his  impatience  at  the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  and 
unacknowledged  essays  crept  into  notice.  "  I  wa,s  once  in- 
duced,*' says  he,  "to  show  my  indignation  against  the  public 
by  discontinumg  my  efforts  to  please ;  and  was  bravely  re- 
solved, like  Raleigh,  to  vex  them  by  burning  my  manu- 
scripts in  a  passion.  Upon  reflection,  however,  I  considered 
what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  displeased  at  my  rash- 
ness. The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  accident,  might  shine  next 
morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh  and  sing  the 
next  day,  and  transact  business  as  before;  and  not  a  single 
creature  feel  any  regret  but  myself.  Insteau  A  having  Apollo 
in  mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen ;  instead  of 
having  the  learned  world  apostrophizing  at  my  untimely  de- 
cease ;  perhaps  all  Grub  Street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and 
self -approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule." 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  resumed 
for  a  brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  Peckham  school 
during  a  fit  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman,  in  re- 
quital for  his  timely  services,  promised  to  use  his  influence 
with  a  friend,  an  East  India  director,  to  procure  him  a  medi- 
cal appointment  in  India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
J  Dr.  Milner  would  be  efl'ectual;  but  how  was  Goldsmith  to 
find  the  ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies?  In  this  emergency  he  was  driven  to  a  more 
extended  exercise  of  the  pen  than  he  had  yet  attempted.  His 
skirmishing  among  books  as  a  reviewer,  and  his  disputatious 
ramble  among  the  schools  and  universities  and  literati  of  the 
Continent,  haii  filled  his  mind  with  facts  and  observations 
which  he  now  s^et  about  digesting  into  a  treatise  of  s(jnie 
magnitude,  to  be  entitled  *'An  Inquiry  into  the  Pioseiit 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe."  As  the  work  grew 
on  his  hands  his  sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of  his  labors. 
Feeling  secure  of  success  in  England,  he  was  anxious  to  fore- 
stall the  piracy  of  the  Irish  press;  for  as  yet,  the  Union  not 
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having  taken  place,  the  English  law  of  copyright  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  He  wrote,  there- 
fore, to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  urging  them  to  circulate  his 
proposals  for  his  contemplated  work,  and  obtain  subscriptions 
payable  in  advance;  the  money  to  be  transmitted  to  a  Mr. 
Bradley,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  would  give  a 
receipt  for  it  and  be  accountable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books. 
The  letters  written  by  him  on  tliis  occasion  are  wortliy  of 
copious  citation  as  being  full  of  character  and  interest.  One 
was  to  his  relative  and  college  intimate,  Edward  Wells,  who 
had  studied  for  the  bar,  but  was  now  living  at  ease  on  his 
estate  at  Roscommon.  "You  have  quitted,''  writes  Gold- 
smith, "the  plan  of  life  which  you  once  intended  to  pursue, 
and  given  up  ambition  for  domestic  tranquillity.  I  cannot 
avoid  feeti::*^  some  regret  that  one  of  my  few  friends  has  de- 
clined a  puisuit  in  which  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  suc- 
I  have  often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you  were  the 
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subject,  and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thun- 
dering at  the  bar :  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  *ny- 
self,  and  whispered  to  all  that  I  could  come  near,  that  this 
was  my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems,  you  are  merely 
contented  to  be  a  happy  man;  to  be  esteemed  by  your  ac- 
quaintances; to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres;  to  take  unmo- 
lested a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns  or  in  Mrs. 
"Wells'  bedchamber,  which,  even  a  poet  must  confess,  is  rather 
the  more  comfortable  place  of  the  two.  But,  however  your 
resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to  your  situation  in 
life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable  with  respect  to 
your  friends  in  it.  I  cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  such 
entire  possession  of  that  heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friend- 
ship) as  not  to  have  left  a  comer  there  for  a  friend  or  two, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  even  I  have  a  place  among  the  niim 
ber.  Tliis  I  have  a  claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dis- 
positions; or  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  as  a  right 
by  the  most  equitable  law  of  nature ;  I  mean  that  of  retalia- 
tion ;  for  indeed  you  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.  I 
am  a  man  of  few  professions;  and  yet  at  this  very  instant 
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I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my  present  pro- 
fessions (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  hftve  a  request 
to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too  generous 
to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to  unneces- 
sary insincerity— I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make;  but  as 
I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without  diffi- 
dence or  confusion.  It  is  in  short,  this,  I  am  going  to  pub- 
lish a  book  in  London,'*  etc.  The  residue  of  the  letter  speci- 
fies the  nature  of  the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in 
circulating  his  proposals  and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The 
letter  of  the  poor  author,  however,  was  unattended  to  and 
imacknowledged  by  the  prosperous  Mr.  Wells,  of  Roscom- 
mon, though  in  after  years  he  was  proud  to  claim  relation- 
ship to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen  to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton, 
with  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  "I 
believe,"  writes  he,  "that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of  their 
wits,  fancy  everybody  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine  is  a 
friendship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  1  can't  avoid 
thinking  yours  of  the  same  complexion;  and  yet  I  have 
many  reasons  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in 
so  long  an  absence,  was  I  never  ma'^e  a  partner  in  your  con- 
cerns? To  hear  of  your  success  would  have  given  me  the 
utmost  pleasure;  and  a  communication  of  your  very  disap- 
pointments would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel 
for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how 
unkindly  you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstances  afford 
him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the 
happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I 
remember  the  calm  anecdotes  or  your  life,  from  the  fireside 
to  the  easy -chair;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first 
cemented  our  friendship;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  tav- 
ern; preside  in  fancy  over  your  cards;  and  am  displeased  at 
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your  bad  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though  not 
with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  was  once  your  partner. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  should  be  so 
much  separated,  and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are? 
You  seem  placed  at  the  center  of  fortune's  wheel,  and, 
let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of  the  motion.  I 
seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and  whirled 
disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  rims  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade 
about  his  future  prospects.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame 
and  fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds 
of  humorous  gasconades,  concludes:  *'Let  me,  then,  stop  my 
fancy  to  take  a  vievf  of  my  future  self — and,  as  the  boys  say, 
light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that  I 
am  down,  where  the  d — ^1  is  If  Oh  gods!  gods!  here  in  a 
garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for 
a  milk  score!" 

He  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  doubtless  written  to  his 
uncle  Contarine,  but  that  generous  friend  was  sunk  into  a 
helpless,  hopeless  state  from  which  death  soon  released  him. 

Cut  off  thus  from  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  uncle,  he 
addresses  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane,  the  companion  of  his 
schoolboy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lawder.  The 
object  was  to  secure  her  interest  with  her  husband  in  promot- 
ing the  circulation  of  his  proposals.  The  letter  is  full  of 
character. 

"If  you  should  ask,"  he  begins,  "why,  in  an  interval  of 
so  many  years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  mad- 
am, to  ask  the  same  question.  I  have  the  bes{  excuse  in  re- 
crimination. I  wrote  to  Kilmore  from  Leyden  in  Holland, 
from  Lou  vain  in  Flanders,  and  Rouen  in  France,  but  received 
no  answer.  To  what  could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  dis- 
pleasure or  forgetf ulness?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my  con- 
jecture I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  this  I  must  ingenu- 
ously own  that  I  have  a  thousand  timeo  in  my  turn  endeavored 
to  forget  them,  whom  I  could  not  but  look  pon  as  forgetting 
me.     I  have  attempted  to  blot  their  names  ^rom  my  memory, 
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and,  I  confess  it,  spent  whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  im- 
age from  my  heart.  Could  I  have  succeeded,  you  had  not 
now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  discontinued  corre- 
spondence; but,  as  evp'-y  effort  the  restless  make  to  procure 
sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  attempts  con- 
tributed to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagi- 
nation. But  this  subject  I  would  willingly  turn  from,  and 
yet,  'for  the  soul  of  me,'  I  can't  till  I  have  said  all.  I  was, 
madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such 
circumstances  that  all  my  eudeavoi*s  to  continue  your  re- 
gards might  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My  letters 
might  be  looked  ujx>n  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not 
the  offerings  of  a  friend ;  while  all  my  professions,  instead  zt 
being  considered  as  the  result  of  disinterested  esteem,  might 
be  ascribed  to  venal  infincerity.*  I  beUeve,  indeed,  you  had 
too  much  generosity  tr  place  them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  could 
not  bear  even  the  shatiow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The  most  deli- 
cate friendships  are  always  most  sensilL>ie  of  the  slightest  in- 
vasion, and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the 
warmest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own  I  couM  not — continue 
a  correspondence  in  which  every  acknowledgment  for  past 
favors  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect  request  for  future 
ones ;  and  whei?e  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my  heart  from 
a  motive  of  gratitude  ak)ne,  when  J  was  conscious  of  having 
bewtowed  it  on  much  raore  disinterested  principles.  It  is  true, 
bhiw  conduct  mi 'ht  have  been  simple  enougji;  but  yourself 
must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  wly>  know  me  at 
all,  know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  prin- 
ciples from  the  rest  of  mankind :  and  whale  n<me  regarded 
the  interest  of  his  friend  more,  no  man  on  eartli  regarded  his 
own  less.  I  have  often  affected  bluntneas  to  avoid  the  impu- 
tation of  flattery;  ha'^e  frequently  seamed  to  ovt;rlook  those 
meritt  [•  o  ol.vious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to 
those  insij!  ^s  oi  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could 
not  fafl  tcK'.ily  to » applaud ;  ai  d  all  this  iest  I  should  be  ranked 
amo/vr  1^-^  grinning.,  trilx  who  say  \ery  true'  to  all  i)hat  is 
said;    ihc  iiil  u  vacant  ciiir  at  a  tea-table;  whose  narp>w 
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souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than  tht^  circumference  of 
a  guinea ;  and  who  had  rather  be  reckon'.ng  the  money  in 
your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in  your  breasic.  All  this,  I  say, 
I  have  (lone,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly,  though  very 
disinterested,  things  in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  nc*  soul 
cares  a  farthing  abont  me.  ...  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
he  should  once  in  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been  all  his 
life  forgetting  himself?  However,  it  is  probable  you  may 
one  of  these  days  see  me  turned  into  a  perfec^t  Lunks,  and  as 
dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  already  given 
my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my 
llnauces.  I  declaim  against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  in 
my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  Instead  of 
hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  mtond  to  adorn  it  with 
maxims  of  frugaHty.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture 
enough,  and  won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive;  for  I  will  draw 
them  all  out  with  my  own  hands,  and  my  landlady's  daugh- 
ter shall  frame  iHera  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat. 
Eacli  maxim  is  to  be  inj  cribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and 
wrote  with  my  best  ptn ;  of  which  the  following  will  serve  as 
a  specimen.  Look  slia>  v:  Mind  the  main  chance:  Money 
is  money  now:  If  you  ticwe  a  thousand  pounds  you  can 
put  your  hands  by  your  sides^  and  say  you  are  ivorth  a 
thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year:  Take  a  farthing 
from  a  hundred  and  it  will  he  a  hundre'  no  longer. 
Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  the  ire  sure  to 
meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  3  are  told  of 
an  actor  who  hung  his  room  rou^d  with  looknu -glass  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  of  his  person,  my  apartmen  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  a  peculiar  mamier,  to  correct  t^'e  errors  of  my 
mind.  Faith  I  madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  b  rich,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I 
esteem  you.  But,  alas!  I  have  many  a  fatiLfip  to  encounter 
before  that  happy  times  comes,  when  your  j  oor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature ; 
sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside,  recount  the  varif/>;  ^  adventures 
of  a  hard-fought  life;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day;  join 
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his  flute  to  your  harpsichord ;  and  forget  that  ever  he  starved 
in  those  streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  hiui. 
And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — my  uncle!  he  is  no 
more  that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I  once  knew  him.  Newton 
and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he.  But  what  shall 
I  say?  His  mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  dis- 
order the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode :  for  the  richest  jewels 
soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet  who  but  the  fool  would 
lament  his  condition !  He  now  forgets  the  calamities  of  life. 
Perhaps  indulgent  Heaven  has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that 
tranquillity  here,  which  he  lio  well  deserves  hereafter.  But 
I  must  come  to  business;  for  business,  as  one  of  my  maxims 
tells  me,  must  be  .ninded  or  lost.  I  am  going  to  publish  in 
London  a  book  entitled  'The  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Lit- 
erature in  Europe.'  The  booksellers  in  Ireland  republish 
every  performance  there  without  making  the  author  any 
consideration.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint  their 
avarice  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labor  to  myself.  I 
must  therefore  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his 
friends  and  acqTiaintances  a  hundred  of  my  proposals  which 
I  have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame  Street, 
directions  to  send  to  him.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circula- 
tion, he  should  receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat,  ^vhen 
collected,  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid, 
who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable  for  the  work,  or 
a  return  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request  (which,  if  it  be 
complied  with,  will  in  some  measure  be  a.a  encouragement 
to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome, 
I  would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  bo  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
have  my  labors  go  a-begging;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder 
(and  sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the  employ- 
ment with  pleasure.  All  I  can  say — if  he  writes  a  book,  I 
will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the  best 
wits  in  Europe.  "Whether  this  request  is  compUed  with  or 
not,  I  shall  not  be  uneasy ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must 
make  to  hmi  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest 
ardor,  and  in  which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusal.     I  mean,  dear 
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madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  your 
ever  affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,  when  I  am  asking  a  favor.'* 


CHAPTER  TEN 

ORIENTAL  APPOINTMENT— AND  DISAPPOINTMENT — EXAMINA- 
TION AT  THE  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS — HOW  TO  PROCURE 
A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES— FRESH  DISAPPOINTMENT — A  TALE 
OF  DISTRESS — THE  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES  IN  PAWN — PUNISH- 
MENT FOR  DOING  AN  ACT  OF  CHARITY — GAYETIES  OF 
GREEN  ARBOR  COURT— LETTER  TO  HIS  BROTHER — LIFE 
OP  VOLTAIRE — SCROGGIN,  AN  ATTEMPT  AT  MOCK  HEROIC 
POETRY 

While  Goldsmith  was  yet  laboring  d  his  treatise,  the 
promise  made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  ca^.  ud  into  eflPect,  and 
he  was  actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  one  of 
the  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  His  imagination 
was  immediately  on  fire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth  and 
magnificence.  It  is  true  the  salary  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  then,  as  appointed  physician,  he  would 
have  the  exclusive  practice  of  the  place,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum;  with  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  trade,  and  from  the  high  interest  of  money — twenty  per 
cent ;  in  a  word,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  road  to  fortune  lay 
broad  and  straight  before  him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  he  had 
said  nothing  of  his  India  scheme ;  but  now  he  imparted  to 
them  his  brilHant  prospects,  urging  the  importance  of  theii* 
circulating  bis  proposals  and  obtaining  him  subscriptions;  and 
advances  on  his  forthcoming  work,  to  furnish  funds  for  his 
outfit. 

In  t!io  meantime  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drudge,  his 
muse,  for  present  exigencies.     Ten  pounds  wore  demanded 
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for  his  appointmeut- warrant.  Other  expenses  prci'sed  hard 
upon  him.  Fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
his  Utorary  capability  was  known  to  "the  trade,'*  and  the 
coinage  of  his  brain  passed  current  in  Grub  Street.  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  proprietor  of  the  "Critical  Review,'*  the 
rival  to  that  of  Griftiths,  readily  made  him  a  small  advance 
on  receiving  three  articles  for  his  periodical.  His  purse  thus 
slenderly  replenished.  Goldsmith  paid  for  his  warrant;  wiped 
off  the  score  of  his  milkmaid;  abandoned  his  garret,  and 
moved  into  a  shabby  first  floor  in  a  forlorn  court  near  the 
Old  Bailey ;  there  to  await  the  time  for  his  migration  to  the 
magnificent  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Alas !  poor  Goldsmith  I  ever  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Early  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  that  month  of  fog 
and  despondency  in  London,  he  learned  the  shipwreck  of 
his  hope.  The  great  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  through; 
or  rather  the  post  promised  to  him  was  transferred  to  some 
other  candidate.  The  cause  of  this  disappointment  it  isnow 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  death  of  his  quasi  patron.  Dr. 
Milner,  which  happened  about  this  time,  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  producing  it;  or  there  may  have  been  some  heed- 
lessness an.^  blundering  on  his  own  part;  or  some  obstacle 
arising  from  his  insuperable  indigence;  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some 
ground  to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to  blame.  His  friends 
learned  with  surprise  that  he  had  suddenly  relinquished  his 
appointment  to  India,  about  which  he  had  raised  such  san- 
guine expectations:  some  accused  him  of  fickleness  and 
caprice;  others  supposed  him  unwilling  to  tear  himself  fi*om 
the  growing  fascinations  of  the  literary  society  of  London. 

In  the  meantime,  cut  down  in  his  hopes  and  humiliated  in 
his  pride  ])y  the  failure  of  his  Coromandel  scheme,  he  sought, 
without  consulting  his  friends,  to  be  examined  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  the  humble  situation  of  hospital  mate. 
Even  here  poverty  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  necessary  to 
appear  in  a  decent  garb  before  the  examining  committee; 
but  how  was  he  to  do  so?     He  was  hterally  out  at  elbows  as 
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well  as  out  of  cash.  Here  again  the  muse,  so  often  jilte<l 
and  neglected  by  him,  came  to  hia  aid.  In  consideration  of 
four  arti(;les  furnished  to  the  "Monthly  Review,"  Grittiths, 
his  old  taskniJiHior,  was  to  become  his  security  to  the  tailor 
for  a  suit  of  clotlios.  Goldsmith  said  he  wanted  th(;m  but 
for  a  singl<5  occasion,  on  \vhi(^h  depended  his  ai)|K)intment  to 
a  situation  in  the  army;  as  soon  as  that  temporary  purposo 
was  served  thoy  would  either  be  returned  or  paid  for.  Thi* 
books  to  be  reviewed  were  accordingly  lent  to  him;  the  musi> 
was  again  sot  ic»  Iut  compulsory  drudgery;  the  articles  were 
scribbled  off  and  sent  to  the  bookseller,  and  the  clothes  came 
in  due  time  from  the  tailor. 

From  the  records  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  appears 
that  Goldsmith  underwent  his  examination  at  Surgeons* 
Hall,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1758. 

Either  from  a  confusion  of  mind  incident  to  sensitive  and 
imaginfitive  perEous  ol  such  occasions,  or  from  a  real  want 
of  surgical  science,  which  last  is  extremely  probable,  he  failed 
in  his  examination,  and  was  rejected  as  unqualified.  The 
effect  of  such  a  rejection  was  to  disqualify  him  for  every 
branch  of  public  service,  though  he  might  have  claimed  a 
re-examination,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  months  devoted 
to  further  study.  Such  a  re-examination  he  never  attempted, 
nor  did  he  ever  communicate  his  discomfiture  to  any  of  his 
friends. 

On  Christmas  day,  but  four  days  after  his  rejection  by 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  while  he  was  suffering  under  the 
mortification  of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard  pressed 
for  means  of  subsistence,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance 
into  his  room  of  the  poor  womtm  of  whom  he  hired  his 
wretched  apartment,  and  to  whom  he  owed  some  small  ar- 
rears of  rent.  She  had  a  piteous  tale  of  distress,  and  was 
clamorous  in  her  afflictions.  Her  husband  had  been  arrested 
ill  the  night  for  debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  quick  feelings  of  Goldsmith ;  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  help  the  distressed,  but  in  this  instance  he  was 
himself  in  some  measure  a  cause  of  the  distress.     What  was 
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to  be  done?  He  had  no  money,  it  is  true ;  but  there  hung 
the  new  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky 
examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  "Without  giving  himself 
time  for  reflection,  he  sent  it  off  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and 
raised  thereon  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  his  own  debt,  and 
to  release  his  landlord  from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  despondency,  he 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor  a  pittance  to  relieve  his  immediate 
wants,  leaving  as  a  security  the  books  which  he  had  recently 
reviewed.  In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  peremptory 
terms  the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books,  or  immediate  pay 
ment  for  the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  discovered  the 
identical  suit  at  the  pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith 
is  not  known ;  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the 
clothes  or  the  money ;  but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to 
make  the  muse  stand  his  bail.  His  reply  only  increased  the 
ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of  trade,  and  drew  from  him  another 
letter  still  more  harsh  than  the  first,  using  the  epithets  of 
knave  and  sharper,  and  containing  threats  of  prosecution  and 
a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith  gives  the  most 
touching  picture  of  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive  man,  har- 
assed by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,  and  driven  almost  to 
despondency. 

"Sir — I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my  own 
imprudences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it 
inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens!  re- 
quest it  as  a  favor — as  a  favor  that  may  prevent  something 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with  a 
wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  that  indigence  brings 
with  it — with  all  those  passions  which  make  contempt  insup- 
portable. What,  then,  has  a  jail  that  is  formidable.  I  shall 
at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is  to  me  true 
society.  I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that  I  am  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to 
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any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make ;  thus  far,  at 
least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  own 
debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security  another. 
No,  sir;  had  I  been  a  sharper — had  I  been  possessed  of  less 
good-nature  an<l  native  generosity,  I  might  surely  now  have 
been  in  better  circumstances. 

'*I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  un- 
avoidably brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with  re- 
pentance for  my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse  for 
being  a  villain ;  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly  charge 
me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  are  neither  pawned 
nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend,  from  whom  my 
necessities  obliged  me  to  borrow  some  money :  whatever  be- 
comes of  my  person,  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month.  It  is 
very  possible  both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and  your  own 
suggestions  may  have  brought  you  false  information  with 
respect  to  my  character;  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man 
whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation  may  inwardly  burn 
with  grateful  resentment.  It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a 
second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see  the 
workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and 
jealous}^.  If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least 
spare  invective  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  pub- 
lished, and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a 
mind,  when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of 
necessity,  but  of  choice. 

"You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honor ;  but  I  have  friend- 
ships only  with  the  dead !  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so 
much  time ;  nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  other  professions 
than  that  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*'Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"P.S. — I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  reso- 
lutions." 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher  was  after- 
ward imperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  would    appear  that  the 
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clothes  were  paid  for  by  a  short  compilation  advertised  by 
Griffiths  in  the  course  of  the  following  month ;  but  the  par- 
ties were  never  really  friends  afterward,  and  the  writings 
of  Goldsmith  were  harshly  and  unjustly  treated  in  the 
"Monthly  Review." 

We  have  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Goldsmith's 
prompt  and  benevolent  impulses  outran  all  prudent  forecast, 
and  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  a  more 
selfish  man  would  have  avoided.  The  pawning  of  the 
clothes,  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  by  the  grinding  book- 
seller, and  apparently  admitted  by  him  as  one  of  "the  mean- 
nesses which  poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it,"  resulted, 
as  we  have  shown,  from  a  tenderness  of  heart  and  gener- 
osity of  hand  in  which  another  man  would  have  gloried ;  but 
these  were  such  natural  elements  with  him  that  he  was  un- 
conscious of  their  merit.  It  is  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not 
oftener  bring  such  "meannesses"  in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars  about 
these  lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  thought- 
less act  of  benevolence.  They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house, 
No.  12,  Green  Arbor  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet 
Market.  An  old  won  an  was  still  living  in  1820  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  identical  landlady  whom  Goldsmith  relieved 
b}'"  the  money  received  from  the  pawnbroker.  She  was  a 
child  about  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet  rented 
his  apartment  of  her  relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be  at 
the  house  in  Green  Arbor  Court.  She  was  drawn  there,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  good-humored  kindness  of  Gold- 
smith, who  was  always  exceedingly  fond  of  the  society  of 
children.  He  used  to  asseD:>ble  those  of  the  family  in  his 
room,  give  them  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  set  them  dan- 
cing to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very  friendly  to 
those  around  him,  and  cultivated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with 
a  watchmaker  in  the  court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit 
and  humor.  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his 
room,  and  only  went  out  in  the  evenings.     His  days  were 
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no  doubt  devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  occasionally  found  the  booksellers  urgent 
taskmasters.  On  one  occasion  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to 
his  room,  and  immediately  their  voices  were  heard  in  high 
altercation,  and  the  key  was  turned  within  the  lock.  The 
landlady,  at  first,  was  disposed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  her 
lodger ;  but  a  calm  succeeding,  she  forbore  to  interfere. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked;  a  supper 
ordered  by  the  visitor  from  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  Gold- 
smith and  his  intrusive  guest  finished  the  evening  in  great 
good-humor.  It  was  probably  his  old  taskmaster  GrijSfiths, 
whose  press  might  have  been  waiting,  and  who  found  no 
other  mode  of  getting  a  stipulated  task  from  Goldsmith  than 
by  locking  him  in,  and  staying  by  him  until  it  was  finished. 

But  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these  lodgings 
in  Green  Arbor  Court  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for  his  relics  of 
ancient  poetry,  his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  works.  Dur 
ing  an  occasional  visit  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Gold- 
smith by  Grainger,  and  ever  after  continued  one  of  his  most 
steadfast  and  valued  friends.  The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet's  squalid  apartment:  "I  called  on  Goldsmith 
at  his  lodgings  in  March,  1759,  and  found  him  writing  his 
'Inquiry'  in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there 
was  but  one  chair;  and  when,  from  civiHty,  he  resigned  it 
to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  While 
we  were  conversing  together  some  one  tapped  gently  at  the 
door,  and,  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged  little  girl, 
of  a  very  becoming  demeanor,  entered  the  room,  and,  drop- 
ping a  jurtesy,  said,  'My  mamma  sends  her  compliments 
and  begs  the  favor  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of 
coals.'  " 

We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  picture 
of  the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep  into  the  secrets 
of  a  makeshift  establishment  given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blun- 
dering old  Scotch  woman. 

"By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs  would 
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permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was  facetiously 
pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down  the  chimney ;  and,  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded  'Who's  there?* 
My  conductor  answered  that  it  was  him.  But  this  not  satis- 
fying the  queriet,  the  voice  again  repeated  the  demand,  to 
which  he  answered  louder  than  before;  and  now  the  door 
was  opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"When  we  got  in  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with  great 
ceremony;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was 
her  lady.  *Good  troth,*  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect, 
'she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they 
have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub  any  longer.' 
*My  two  shirts,*  cried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  con- 
fusion; *what  does  the  idiot  mean?*  *I  ken  what  I  mean 
weel  enough,*  replied  the  other;  *she*s  washing  your  twa 
shirts  at  the  next  door,  because—*  *Fire  and  fury  I  no  more 
of  thy  stupid  explanations,'  cried  he;  *go  and  inform  her  we 
have  company.  Were  that  Scotch  hag  to  be  forever  in  my 
family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that  ab- 
surd poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the  smallest  speci- 
men of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet  it  is  very  surprising, 
too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man,  a  friend  of  mine 
from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world; 
but  that's  a  secret.*  *'  * 

Let  us  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbor  Court,  a  place  con- 
secrated by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  but 
recently  obliterated  in  the  course  of  modern  improvements. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since  on 
a  literary  pilgrimage,  and  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a 
description  of  it  which  he  has  heretofore  inserted  in  another 
publication.  "It  then  existed  in  its  pristine  state,  and  was 
a  sriiiill  square  of  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intes- 
tines of  which  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the 
old  garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were 

*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  iv. 
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stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were 
dangling  to  dry. 

"Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place  be- 
tween two  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  washtub,  and 
immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub.  Heads 
in  mob  caps  popped  oul  of  every  window,  and  such  a  clamor 
of  tongues  ensued  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears.  Every 
Amazon  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants,  and 
brandished  her  arms,  dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired  away 
from  her  window  as  from  the  embrasure  of  a  fortress;  while 
the  screams  of  children  nestled  and  cradled  in  every  pro- 
creant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up 
their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  concert."  * 

While  in  these  forlorn  quarters,  suffering  under  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  with 
Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  parts  of  which  are  most  touchingly  mournful. 


•'A 


"Dear  Sir — Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man  whose 
trade  is  writing  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect;  and 
yet  you  see  me  generally  fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the 
recompense  I  can  make  for  being  so  frequently  troublesome. 
The  behavior  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  ex- 
traordinary. However,  their  answering  neither  you  nor  me 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  disliking  the  employment 
which  I  assigned  them.  As  their  conduct  is  different  from 
what  I  had  expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine. 
I  shall,  the  beginning  of  next  month,  send  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  books,  f  which  are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold 
among  you,  and  I  would  have  you  make  some  distinction  in 
the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The  money,  which  will 
amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  Bradley  as 

*  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

f  The  Inquiry  into  Polite  Literature.  His  previous  remarks  apply 
to  the  subscription. 
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soon  as  possible.     I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall  quickly  have 
occasion  for  \t. 

**I  have  met  with  no  disappointment  with  respect  to  my 
East  India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess,  it  gives  me  some  pain  to 
think  1  am  almost  beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Tliough  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you, 
yet  I  am  not  that  strong,  active  man  you  once  knew  me. 
You  scarcely  can  conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disap- 
pointment, anguish,  and  study  have  worn  me  down.  If  I 
remember  right  you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me, 
yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that,  if  a  stranger  saw  us  both,  he 
would  pay  me  the  honors  of  seniority.  Imagine  to  yourself 
a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great  wrinkles  between 
the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  and  a  big 
wig ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  ap- 
pearance. On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  as  perfectly 
sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your 
own  children  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child. 

"Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure 
I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed  my  days  among  a  parcel 
of  cool,  designing  beings,  and  have  contracted  all  their  sus- 
picious manner  in  my  own  behavior.  I  should  actually  be 
as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  as  I  detest 
that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now 
neither  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to 
raise  its  jolhty.  I  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink;  have  con- 
tracted a  hesitating,  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking,  and 
a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature  itself;  in  short,  I  have  thought 
myself  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all 
that  life  brings  with  it.  Whence  this  romantic  turn  that 
all  our  family  are  possessed  with?  "Whence  this  love  for 
every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside — 
for  every  occupation  but  our  own?  this  desire  of  fortune,  and 
yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate?  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  manner,  and 
following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of  yours. 
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"The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your 
son  a  scholar  are  judicious  and  convincing;  1  should,  how 
ever,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular  profession  he  is 
designed  If  he  be  assiduous  and  divested  of  strong  passions 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure),  ho  may  do 
very  well  in  your  college;  for  it  must  be  ow^ied  that  the 
industrious  poor  have  good  encouragement  there,  perhaps 
better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But  if  he  has  ambition, 
strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do 
not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him 
but  your  own.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  may 
be  done  by  proper  education  at  home.  A  boy,  for  instance, 
who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  arithmetic, 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand, 
has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking; 
and  these  parts  of  learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated,  let 
him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will. 

"Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or 
novel;  these  paint  beauty  in  colors  more  charming  than 
nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes.  How 
delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate 
bliss!  They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty 
and  happiness  that  never  existed ;  to  despise  the  little  good 
which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expecting  more  than 
she  ever  gave ;  and,  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  world,  and  who  has  studied  human  nature  more 
by  experience  than  precept ;  take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that 
books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world.  The  greatest  merit 
in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous— may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve  him.  Frugality, 
and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true 
ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise 
to  preferment.  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son,  thrift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be 
placed  before  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  dis- 
interested and  generous  before  I  was  taught  from  experience 
the  necessity  of  being  prudent.     I  had  contracted  the  habits 
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and  notions  of  a  philoK()i)her,  while  I  was  exposing  my  self 
to  the  approachos  of  insidious  cunning;  and  otUm  by  being, 
oven  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation 
of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am 
in  the  remotest  part  of  tlie  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps 
he  may  i  npi'ove  from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  agcdn 
falling  it' to  my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

"My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind;  even 
though  I  had  the  utmost  incliniition  to  return  home,  under 
such  circumstances  I  could  not,  for  to  behold  her  in  distress 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving  her  from  it  would  add  much 
to  my  splenetic  habit.  Your  last  letter  was  much  too  short; 
it  should  have  answered  some  queries  I  had  made  in  my 
former.  Just  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you 
have  filled  all  your  paper.  It  requires  no  thought,  at  least 
from  the  ease  with  which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they 
are  addressed  to  you.  For,  believe  me,  my  head  has  no 
share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heai't  dictates  the  whole.  Pray  give 
my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat  him  from  me  not  to 
drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny.* 
Yet  her  husband  loves  her ;  if  so,  she  cannot  be  unhappy. 

*'I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — yet  why  should 
I  conceal  these  trifles,  or,  indeed,  anything  from  you?  There 
is  a  book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few  days;  the  life 
of  a  very  extraordinary  man;  no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire. 
You  know  already  by  the  title  that  it  is  no  more  than  a 
catchpenny.  However,  I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole 
performance,  for  which  I  received  twenty  pounds.  When 
published,  I  shall  take  some  method  of  conveying  it  to  you, 
unless  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage,  which  may 
amount  to  four  or  five  shillings.  However,  I  fear  you  will 
not  find  an  eqiuvalent  of  amusement. 

"Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short;  you  should 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston ;  her  marriage,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hod- 
son,  was  private,  but  in  pecuniary  matters  much  less  fortunate. 
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have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  heroi-comical 
poem  which  I  sent  you.  You  remember  I  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  hero  of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse. 
You  may  take  the  following  specimen  of  the  manner,  which 
I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original.  The  room  in  which  he  lies 
may  be  described  somewhat  in  this  way : 

"  'The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 
The  siinded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread, 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  view, 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  show'd  his  lampblack  face. 
The  morn  was  cold:  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 
And  five  craok'd  teaoups  dress'd  the  chimney  board.' 

"And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to 
make  his  appearance  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

*'  'Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  weloomes.every  stranger  that  can  pay: 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man, 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,*  etc.* 


ti 


'All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good 
remark  of  Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have 
friends  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the 
fool.  Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  my  regard. 
Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and  more  agreeable  species  of  com- 
position than  prose ;  and  could  a  man  live  by  it,  it  were  not 
unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet.  I  am  resolved  to  leave 
no  space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what 
you  very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that  I  am  your  most 
affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

*  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  were  specimens,  appears 
never  to  have  been  completed. 
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The  Life  (»f  Vulttiire,  alludcMl  to  in  tlio  latter  parfc  of  the 
preceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job  undertaken  to  natLsfy 
the  demands  of  GriiiitliH.  It  was  to  liave  preceded  a  trannla- 
tion  of  tiio  TIenriade,  hy  Ned  Piirdon,  Gt)ldsmith*H  t»ld  Bchool- 
niate,  now  a  Grub  Street  writer,  who  starved  rather  than 
lived  hy  the  exerciHo  of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Goldsmith's 
scanty  means  to  relieve  his  hunger.  His  miserable  career 
was  summed  up  by  our  poet  hi  the  following  lines  written 
some  years  after  the  time  we  are  tr(?ating  of,  on  hearing  that 
he  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  in  Smithfiold : 

"Here  lies  poor  Nod  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 
"'''^ho  long  was  u  bookseller*H  hack; 
He  led  Huoh  a  damnable  life  in  thiH  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wibh  to  come  back." 

The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised  to  form 
a  volume,  were  not  published  together;  but  appeared  sepa- 
rately in  a  magazine. 

As  to  the  heroi-comical  poem,  also,  cited  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo.  Had  it  been 
brought  to  maturity  we  should  have  had  further  traits  of 
autobiography ;  the  room  already  described  was  probably  his 
own  squalid  quarters  in  Green  Arbor  Court;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent morsel  of  the  poem  we  have  the  poet  himself,  under 
the  euphonious  name  of  Scroggin : 

"Where  the  Red  Lion  peering  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champagne 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drurj'  Lane: 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiflfs  snug. 
The  muse  found  Scroggin  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug ; 
A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  dayl" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception  was  not 
carried  out ;  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might  have 
abounded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nature  drawn 
from  his  own  observation  and  experience,  and  mellowed  by 
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liiB  own  humane  and  tolerant  spirit;  and  mi^lit  have  Ix'tn 
a  worthy  companion  or  rather  contrast  to  liis  Traveler  and 
Deserted  Village,  and  ha^e  remained  in  the  language  a  first- 
rate  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic. 
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CHAPTER    ELEVEN 

PUBLICATION  OP  THE  INQUIRY— ATTACKED  BY  GRIFFITHS* 
REVIEW— KENRICK  THE  LITERARY  I8IIMAELITE — PERIOD- 
ICAL LITERATURE — GOLDSMITH'S  ESSAYS— GARRICK  AS  A 
MANAGER— SMOLLETT  AND  HIS  SCHEMES— CHANGE  OF 
LODGINGS— THE   ROBIN   HOOD   CLUB 

T(>WARD  the  end  of  March,  1759,  the  treatise  on  which 
Goldsmith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on  which  he  at  one  time 
had  calculated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  to  India, 
and  to  which  he  had  adverted  in  his  correspondence  with 
Griffiths,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the 
Dodsleys,  and  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  contemporary 
literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  and  amply  discussed,  and 
when  the  current  productions  of  every  country  are  constantly 
collated  and  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Goldsmith 
would  be  considered  as  extremely  limited  and  unsatisfactory ; 
but  at  that  time  it  possessed  novelty  in  its  views  and  wide- 
ness  in  its  scope,  and  being  indued  with  the  peculiar  charm 
of  style  inseparable  from  the  author,  it  commanded  public 
attention  and  a  profitable  sale.  As  it  was  the  most  impor- 
tant production  that  had  yet  come  from  Goldsmith's  pen,  he 
was  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  it;  yet  it  appeared  without 
his  name  on  the  title-page.  The  authorship,  however,  was 
well  known  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  author 
had  now  grown  into  sufficient  Uterary  importance  to  become 
an  object  of  hostiUty  to  the  underlings  of  the  press.  One  of 
♦  *  *  E— Vol.  X. 
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the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  him  was  in  a  criticism  on  this 
treatise,  and  appeared  in  the  *' Monthly  Review,"  to  which 
he  himself  had  been  recently  a  contributor.  It  slandered 
him  as  a  man  while  it  decried  him  as  an  author,  and  accused 
him,  by  innuendo,  of  "laboring  under  the  infamy  of  having, 
by  the  vilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all  pretensions  to 
honor  and  honesty,**  and  of  practicing  "those  acts  which 
bring  the  sharper  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the  pillory. " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "Review"  was  owned  by 
Griffiths  the  bookseller,  with  whom  Goldsmith  had  recently 
had  a  misunderstanding.  The  criticism,  therefore,  was  no 
doubt  dictated  by  the  lingerings  of  resentment ;  and  the  im- 
putations apon  Goldsmith's  character  for  honor  and  honesty, 
and  the  vile  and  mean  actions  hinted  at,  could  only  allude  to 
the  unfortunate  pawning  of  the  clothes.  All  this,  too,  was 
after  Griffiths  had  received  the  affecting  letter  from  Gold- 
smith, drawing  a  picture  of  his  poverty  and  perplexities, 
and  after  the  latter  had  made  him  a  literary  compensation. 
Griffiths,  in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the  falsehood  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate  himself  by  declar- 
ing that  the  criticism  was  written  by  a  person  in  his  employ ; 
but  we  see  no  difference  in  atrocity  between  him  who  wields 
the  knife  and  him  who  hires  the  cut-throat.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  in  passing,  to  bestow  our  mite  of  notoriety  upon 
the  miscreant  who  launched  the  slander.  He  deserves  it  for 
a  long  cf  urse  of  dastardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not  merely 
upon  Goldsmith,  but  upon  most  of  the  successful  authors  of 
the  day.  His  name  was  Kenrick.  He  was  originally  a  me- 
chanic, but,  possessing  some  degree  of  talent  and  industry, 
appHed  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  This  he  pur- 
sued for  many  years,  and  tried  his  hand  in  every  department 
of  prose  and  poetry ;  he  wrote  plays  and  satires,  philosophical 
tracts,  critical  dissertations,  and  works  on  philology;  noth- 
ing from  his  pen  ever  rose  to  first-rate  excellence,  or  gained 
him  a  popular  name,  though  he  received  from  some  univers- 
ity the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Dr.  Johnson  character- 
ized his  literary  career  in  one  short  sentence.     "Sir,  he  is  one 
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of  the  many  who  have  made  themselves  public  without  mak- 
ing themselves  fc/iow^w." 

Soured  by  his  own  want  of  success,  jealous  of  the  success 
of  others,  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  increased  by  hab- 
its of  intemperance,  he  at  length  abandoned  himself  to  the 
practice  of  reviewing,  and  became  one  of  the  Ishmaelites  of 
the  press.  In  this  his  malignant  bitterness  soon  gave  him 
a  notoriety  which  his  talents  had  never  been  able  to  attain. 
We  shall  dismiss  him  for  the  present  with  the  following 
sketch  of  him  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  contemporaries: 

"Dreaming  of  genius  which  he  never  had, 
Half  wit,  half  fool,  half  critic,  and  half  mad^ 
Seizing,  like  Shirley,  on  the  poet's  lyre, 
With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  fire ; 
Eager  for  slaughter,  and  resolved  to  tear 
From  other's  brows  that  wreath  he  must  not  wear 
Next  Kenrick  came:  all  furious  and  replete 
With  brandy,  malice,  pertness,  and  conceit; 
Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind 
To  all  that's  beauteous,  learned,  or  refined ; 
For  faults  alone  behold  the  savage  prowl, 
With  reason's  o£fal  glut  his  ravening  soul ; 
Pleased  with  his  prey,  its  inmost  blood  he  drinks. 
And  mumbles,  paws,  and  turns  it — till  it  stinks.*' 

The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  fruit- 
ful of  periodical  publications.  That  "oldest  inhabitant,"  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  almost  coeval  with  St.  John's  gate 
which  graced  its  title-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  of  all  kinds ;  Johnson's  Rambler  had  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  followed 
up  in  his  Adventurer  and  Idler.  Imitations  had  sprung  up 
on  every  side,  under  every  variety  of  name;  until  British 
literature  was  entirely  overrun  by  a  weedy  and  transient 
efflorescence.  Many  of  these  ri'^al  periodicals  choked  each 
other  almost  at  the  outset,  and  few  of  them  have  escaped 
oblivion. 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  as 
the  "Bee,"  the  "Busy-Body,"  and  the  "Lady's  Magazine." 
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His  essays,  though  characterized  by  his  delightful  style,  his 
pure,  benevolent  morality,  and  his  mellow,  unobtrusive  hu 
mor,  did  not  produce  equal  effect  at  first  with  more  garish 
wiitings  of  infinitely  less  value;  they  did  not  "strike,"  as  it 
is  termed ;  but  they  had  that  rare  and  enduring  merit  which 
rises  in  estimation  on  every  perusal.  They  gradually  stole 
upon  the  heart  of  tlijB  public,  were  copied  into  numerous  con- 
temporary publications,  and  now  they  are  garnered  up  among 
the  choice  productions  of  British  literature. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning,  Gold- 
smith had  given  offense  to  David  Garrick,  at  that  time  the 
autocrat  of  the  Drama,  and  was  doomed  to  experience  its 
effect.     A  clamor  had  been  raised  against  Garrick  for  exer- 
cising a  despotism  over  the  stage,  and  bringing  forward 
nothing  but  old  plays  to  the  exclusion  of  original  produc- 
tions.    Walpole  joined  in  this  charge.     "Garrick,"  said  he, 
*'is  treating  the  town  as  it  deserves  and  likes  to  be  treated; 
with  scenes,  fireworks,  and  his  own  writings.     A  good  new 
play  I  never  exj^ect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen  since  the  Pro- 
voked Husband,  which  came  out  when  I  was  at  school." 
Goldsmith,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  the  theater,  and  felt 
the  evils  of  this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against  the 
wrongs  experienced  by  authors  at  the  hands  of  managers. 
"Our  poet's  performance,"  said  he,  "must  undergo  a  process 
truly  chemical  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.     It  must 
be  tried  in  the  manager's  fire;   strained  through  a  Ucenser, 
suffer  from  repeated  corrections,  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput 
mortuum  when  it  arrives  before  the  public. ' '    Again.     *  *  Get  - 
ting  a  play  on  even  in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  re  • 
served  only  for  the  happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting 
the  manager  as  well  as  the  muse ;   who  have  adulation  to 
please  his  vanity,  powerful  patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or 
money  to  indemnify  disappointment.     Our  Saxon  ancestors 
had  but  one  name  for  a  wit  and  a  witch.     I  will  not  dispute 
the  propriety  of  uniting  those  characters  then ;  but  the  man 
who  under  present  discouragements  ventures  to  write  for  the 
stage,  whatever  claim  he  may  have  to  the  appellation  of  a 
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wit,  at  least  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  conjurer."  But  a 
passage  which  perhaps  touched  more  sensibly  than  all  the 
rest  on  the  sensibilities  of  Garrick  was  the  following. 

*'I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweeps 
the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes  '*^  with  his 
train.  It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  our 
heroines  are  in  keeping,  or  our  candle  snuffers  bum  their 
fingers,  did  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and 
polite  conversation.  Cur  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the 
stage  which  they  do  on  it;  and,  to  use  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  green  room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  part.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  they  seem  to  forget  their  real  characters.*' 

These  strictures  were  considered  by  Garrick  a"  intended 
for  himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in  his  mind  when  Gold- 
smith waited  upon  him  and  solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant 
secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager 
was  a  member.  Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  dramatic  renown 
and  his  intimacy  with  the  great,  and  knowing  Golc^smith 
only  by  his  budding  reputation,  may  not  have  considered 
him  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  conciHated.  In  reply  to 
his  solicitations,  he  observed  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his 
friendly  exertions  after  the  unprovoked  attack  he  had  made 
upon  his  management.  Goldsmith  replied  that  he  had  in- 
dulged in  no  personalities,  and  had  only  spoken  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  made  no  further  apology  nor 
application;  failed  to  get  the  appointment,  and  considered 
Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  treatise  he 
expunged  or  modified  the  passages  which  had  given  the  man- 
ager offense ;  but  though  the  author  and  actor  became  inti- 
mate in  after  years,  this  false  step  at  the  outset  of  their 
intercourse  was  never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
was  about  to  launch  the  ' '  British  Magazine. '  *  Smollett  was  a 
complete  schemer  and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  upon 
enterprises  that  had  money  rather  than  reputation  in  view. 
Goldsmith  has  a  good-humored  hit  at  this  propensity  in  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  "Bee,"  in  which  he  represents  Johnson, 
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Hume,  and  others  taking  seats  in  the  stage-coach  bound  for 
Fame,  while  Smollett  prefers  that  destined  for  Riches. 

Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  was  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  essays 
to  a  newspaper  entitled  the  "Public  Ledger,"  which  made 
its  first  appearance  on  the  IJJth  of  January,  1760.  His  most 
valuable  and  characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper  were 
his  Chinese  Letters,  subsequently  modified  into  the  Citizen 
of  the  World.  These  lucubrations  attracted  general  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  reprinted  in  the  various  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  and  met  with  great  applause.  The  name 
of  the  author,  however,  was  as  yet  but  little  known. 

Being  now  in  easier  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
frequent  sums  from  the  booksellers.  Goldsmith,  about  the 
middle  of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  in  Green 
Arbor  Court,  and  took  respectable  apartments  in  Wine-Office 
Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Still  he  continued  to  look  back  with  considerate  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  necessities  he  had  relieved 
by  pawning  his  gala  coat,  for  we  are  told  that  "he  often 
supplied  her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  and  visited  her 
frequently  with  the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her.*' 

He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club,  called  the 
Robin  Hood,  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  Bar,  and  in 
which  Burke,  while  yet  a  Temple  student,  had  first  tried  his 
powers.  Goldsmith  spoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  recorded 
in  the  Robin  Hood  archives  as  '*a  candid  disputant,  with  a 
clear  head  and  an  honest  heart,  though  coming  but  seldom, 
to  the  society.'*  His  relish  was  for  clubs  of  a  more  social, 
jovial  nature,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  argument.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  club 
by  Samuel  Derrick,  an  Irish  acquaintance  of  some  humor. 
On  entering,  Goldsmith  was  struck  with  the  self-important 
appearance  of  the  chairman  ensconced  in  a  large  gilt  chair. 
"This,"  said  he,  "must  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  least." 
"No,  no,"  replied  Derrick,  "he*s  only  master  of  the  rolls. ^^ 
— The  chairman  was  a  baker. 
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CHAPTER   TWELVE 

KEW  LODGINGS — VISITS  OP  CEREMONY— HANGERS-ON— PILK- 
INGTON  AND   THE  WHITE  MOUSE— INTRODUCTION  TO  DR. 
JOHNSON  —  DAVIES    AND    HIS    BOOKSHOP  —  PRETTY    MRS 
DAVIES — FOOTB  AND    HIS    PROJECTS— CRITICISM  OF   THE 
CUDGEL 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine- Office  Court,  Goldsmith  be- 
gan to  receive  visits  of  ceremony  and  to  entertain  his  literary 
friends.  Among  the  latter  he  now  numbered  several  names 
of  note,  such  as  Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and 
Bickerstaff.  He  had  also  a  numerous  class  of  hangers-on, 
the  small-fry  of  literature ;  who,  knowing  his  almost  utter 
incapacity  to  refuse  a  pecuniary  request,  were  apt,  now  that 
he  was  considered  flush,  to  levy  continual  taxes  upon  his 
purse. 

Among  others,  one  Pilkington,  an  old  college  acquaint- 
ance, but  now  a  shifting  adventurer,  duped  him  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner.  He  called  on  him  with  a  face  full  of  per- 
plexity. A  lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary 
fancy  for  curious  animals,  for  which  she  was  willing  to  give 
enormous  sums,  he  had  procured  a  couple  of  white  mice  to 
be  forwarded  to  her  from  India.  They  were  actually  on 
board  of  a  ship  in  the  river.  Her  grace  had  been  apprised 
of  their  arrival,  and  was  all  impatience  to  see  them.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  no  cage  to  put  them  in,  nor  clothes  to 
appear  in  before  a  lady  of  her  rank.  Two  guineas  would 
be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  but  where  were  two  guineas 
to  be  procured ! 

The  simple  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched;  but,  alas! 
he  had  but  half  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  It  was  unfortimate, 
but  after  a  pause  his  friend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation, 
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that  money  might  be  raised  upon  his  watch;  it  would  but 
be  the  loan  of  a  few  hours.'*  So  said,  so  done;  the  watch 
was  delivered  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at 
a  neighboring  pawnbroker's,  but  nothing  further  was  ever 
seen  of  him,  the  watch,  or  the  white  mice.  The  next  that 
Goldsmith  heard  of  the  poor  shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on 
his  deathbed,  starving  with  want,  upon  which,  forgetting  or 
forgiving  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  him,  he  sent  him  a 
guinea.  Indeed,  he  used  often  to  relate  with  great  humor 
the  foregoing  anecdote  of  his  credulity,  and  was  ultimately 
in  some  degree  indemnified  by  its  suggesting  to  him  the 
amusing  little  story  of  Prince  Bonbennin  and  the  White 
Mouse  in  the  Citizen  of  the  "World. 

In  this  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  he  was  drawn  by  strong  sym- 
pathies, though  their  natures  were  widely  different.  Both 
had  struggled  from  early  life  with  poverty,  but  had  strug- 
gled in  different  ways.  Goldsmith,  buoyant,  heedless,  san- 
guine, tolerant  of  evils  and  easily  pleased,  had  shifted  along 
by  any  temporary  expedient ;  cast  down  at  every  turn,  but 
rising  again  with  indomitable  good-humor,  and  still  carried 
forward  by  his  talent  at  hoping.  Johnson,  melancholy,  and 
hypochondriacal,  and  prone  to  apprehend  the  worst,  yet 
sternly  resolute  to  battle  with  and  conquer  it,  had  made  his 
way  doggedly  and  gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle  of 
self-rehance  and  a  disregard  of  foreign  aid.  Both  had  been 
irregular  at  college.  Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the 
levity  of  his  nature  and  his  social  and  convivial  habits ;  John- 
son, from  his  acerbity  and  glqom.  When,  in  after  life,  the 
latter  heard  himself  spoken  of  as  gay  and  frolicsome  at  col- 
lege, because  he  had  joined  in  some  riotous  excesses  there, 
"Ah,  sir!"  replied  he,  **I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bit- 
terness which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  1  was  miserably 
poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  ivaij  by  my  literature  and 
my  wit.     So  I  disregarded  all  power  and  all  authority." 

Goldsmith's  poverty  was  never  accompanied  by  bitter- 
ness; but  ij  either  was  it  accompanied  by  the  guardian  pride 
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which  kept  Johnson  from  falling  into  the  degrading  shifts 
of  poverty.  Goldsmith  had  an  unfortunate  facility  at  bor- 
rowing, and  helping  himself  along  by  the  contributions  of 
his  friends;  no  doubt  trusting,  in  his  hopeful  way,  of  one 
day  making  retribution.  Johnson  never  hoped,  and  there- 
fore never  borrowed.  In  his  sternest  trials  he  proudly  bore 
the  ills  he  could  not  master.  In  his  youth,  when  some  un- 
known friend,  seeing  his  shoes  completely  worn  out,  left  a 
new  pair  at  his  chamber  door,  he  disdained  to  accept  the 
boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  like  Goldsmith  an  immethodical  student,  he  had 
imbibed  deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself 
a  riper  scholar.  "While  Goldsmith's  happy  constitution  and 
genial  humors  carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoy- 
ment, Johnson's  physical  infirmities  and  mental  gloom  drove 
him  upon  himself;  to  the  resources  of  reading  and  medita- 
tion; threw  a  deeper  though  darker  enthusiasm  into  his 
mind,  and  stored  a  retentive  memory  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  country  as 
usher,  teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press,  John- 
son, when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  up  to  London 
with  a  half -written  tragedy  in  his  pocket ;  and  David  Gar- 
rick,  late  his  pupil,  and  several  years  his  junior,  as  a  com- 
panion, both  poor  and  penniless,  both,  like  Goldsmith,  seek- 
ing their  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  "We  rode  and  tied," 
said  Garrick  sportively  in  after  years  of  prosperity,  when 
he  spoke  of  their  humble  wayfaring.  **I  came  to  London," 
said  Johnson,  "with  twopence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket." 
"Eh,  what's  that  you  say?"  cried  Garrick,  "with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  your  pocket?"  "Why,  yes;  I  came  with  two- 
pence halfpenny  in  my  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy,  with  but 
three  halfpence  in  thine."  Nor  was  there  much  exaggera- 
tion  in  the  picture ;  for  so  poor  were  they  in  purse  and  credit 
that  after  their  arrival  they  had,  with  difficulty,  raised  five 
pounds,  by  giving  their  joint  note  to  a  bookseller  in  the 
Strand. 
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Mnny,  many  yearR  had  JolmHon  gone  on  obscurely  in 
London,  "fighting  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit'*; 
enduring  all  tho  hardships  and  miseries  of  a  Grub  Street 
writer;  so  destitute  at  one  time  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet 
had  walked  all  night  about  St.  James's  Square,  both  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  yet  both  full  of  poetry  and 
I)atriotisni,  and  determined  to  stand  by  their  country;  so 
sliabby  in  dress  at  another  time,  that  when  he  dined  at 
Cave's,  his  bookseller,  when  there  was  prosperous  company, 
ho  could  not  make  his  appearance  at  table,  but  had  his  dinner 
handed  to  him  behind  a  screen. 

Yet  through  all  the  long  and  dreary  struggle,  often  dis- 
eased in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  resolutely  self- 
dependent,  and  proudly  self -respectful ;  he  had  fulfilled  his 
college  vow,  he  had  "fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and 
his  wit."  His  Rambler  and  Idler  had  made  him  the  great 
moralist  of  the  age,  and  his  Dictionary  and  History  of  the 
English  Language,  that  stupendous  monument  of  individual 
labor,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world.  He 
was  now  at  the  head  of  intellectual  society ;  and  had  become 
as  distinguished  by  his  conversational  as  his  literary  powers. 
He  had  beccne  as  much  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere  as  his 
fellow-wayfarer  and  adventurer  Garrick  had  become  of  the 
stage,  and  had  been  humorously  dubbed  by  Smollett,  "The 
Great  Cham  of  Literature." 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when  on  the  31st  of  May,  1761, 
he  was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  literary  supper 
given  by  Goldsmith,  to  a  numerous  party  at  his  now  lodg- 
ings in  Wine-Office  Court.  It  was  the  opening  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Johnson  had  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merit 
of  Goldsmith  as  an  author,  and  been  pleased  by  the  honor- 
able mention  made  of  himself  in  the  "Bee"  and  the  Chinese 
Letters.  Dr.  Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to 
Goldsmith's  lodgings;  he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with  un- 
usual care  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat,  and  a  well- 
powdered  wig;  and  could  not  but  notice  his  uncommon 
spruceness.     "Why,   sir,"   replied  Johnson,   "I  hear  that 
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Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard 
of  cleanlinoss  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am 
desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a  bettor  example." 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  ripened  into  intimacy 
in  the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the  shop  of  Davies,  the 
bookseller,  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  great  literary  gossiping  places  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially to  the  circle  over  which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy 
of  some  specification.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  noted  in  after 
times  as  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  had  originally  been  on 
the  stage,  and  though  a  small  man  had  enacted  tyrannical 
tragedy,  with  a  pomp  and  niagniloquence  beyond  his  size, 
if  we  may  trust  the  description  given  of  him  by  Churchill 
in  the  Rosciad : 
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"Statesman  all  over — in  plots  famous  j?rown, 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone.^* 

This  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  have  crippled  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  tragic  career,  and  ultimately  to  have  driven  him 
from  the  stage.  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  some- 
what of  the  grandiose  manner  of  the  stage,  and  was  prone 
to  be  mouthy  and  magniloquent. 

Churchill  had  intimated,  that  while  on  the  stage  he  was 
more  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his  good  acting : 

•'With  him  came  mighty  Davies;  on  my  life, 
That  fellow  has  a  very  pretty  wife." 

** Pretty  Mrs.  Davies,"  continued  to  be  the  loadstar  of 
his  fortunes.  Her  tea-table  became  almost  as  much  a  liter- 
ary lounge  as  her  husband's  shop.  She  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ursa  Major  of  literature  by  her  winning  ways, 
as  she  poured  out  for  him  cups  without  stint  of  his  favorite 
beverage.  Indeed  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  one  leading 
cause  of  his  habitual  resort  to  this  literary  haunt.  Others 
were  drawn  thither  for  the  sake  of  Johnson's  conversation, 
and  thus  it  became  a  resort  of  many  of  the  notorieties  of  the 
day.      Here  might  occasionally  be  seen   Bennet  Langton, 
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George  Stevens,  Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for  his  ancient  bal- 
lads, and  sometimes  Warburton  in  prelatic  state.  Garrick 
resorted  to  it  for  a  time,  but  soon  grew  shy  and  suspicious, 
declaring  that  most  of  the  authors  who  frequented  Mr. 
Da  vies*  shop  went  merely  to  abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  .^.rist  phanes  of  the  day,  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor; his  broad  i'ace  beaming  with  fun  and  waggery,  and  his 
satirical  eye  ever  on  the  lookout  for  characters  and  incidents 
for  his  farces.  He  was  struck  with  the  odd  habits  and  ap- 
pearance of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  now  so  often  brought 
together  in  Davies*  shop.  He  was  about  to  put  on  the 
stage  a  farce  called  The  Orators,  intended  as  a  hit  at  the 
Robin  Hood  debating  club,  and  resolved  to  show  up  the  two 
doctors  in  it  for  the  entertainment  of  the  town. 

"What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir?"  said 
Johnson  to  Davies.  "Sixpence,"  was  the  reply.  "Why, 
then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase  a 
shilling  ne.  I'll  have  a  double  quantity;  for  I  am  told 
Foote  means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 

Foote  had  no  disposition  to  undergo  the  criticism  of  the 
cudgel  wielded  by  such  potent  hands,  so  the  farce  of  The 
Orators  appeared  without  the  caricatures  of  thft  lexicog- 
rapher and  the  essayist. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTEEN 

ORIENTAL  PROJECTS  —  LITERARY  JOBS  —  THE  CHEROKEE 
CHIEFS — MERRY  ISLINGTON  AND  THE  WHITE  CONDUIT 
HOUSE— LETTERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND— JAMES 
BOSWELL— DINNER  OF  DAVIES— ANECDOTES  OF  JOHNSON 
AND   GOLDSMITH 

Notwithstanding  his  growing  success,  Goldsmith  con- 
tinued to  consider  literature  a  mere  makeshift,  and  his 
vagrant  imagination  teemed  with  schemes  and  plans  of  a 
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grand  but  indefinite  nature.  One  was  for  visiting  the  East 
ami  exploring  the  interior  of  Asi»i.  He  had,  as  has  been 
befo]*e  obaorvcd,  a  vague  notion  that  valuable  <li8coverie8  were 
to  bo  made  there,  and  many  useful  inventionH  in  the  arts 
brought  back  to  the  stock  of  European  knowledge.  "Thus, 
in  Siberian  Tartary,"  observes  he  in  one  of  his  writings, 
**the  natives  extract  a  strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a 
secret  probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of  Europe.  In  the 
most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed  of  the  secret 
of  dying  vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  that  of  refining 
lead  into  a  metal  which,  for  hardness  and  color,  is  little 
inferior  to  silver." 

Goldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  person  suited 
to  such  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  evidently  had  himself  in 
view. 

''He  should  be  a  man  of  philosophical  turn,  one  apt  to 
deduce  consequences  of  general  utihty  from  particular  occur- 
rences; neither  swollen  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  preju- 
dice ;  neither  wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed 
onl^  in  one  particular  science;  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor 
quite  an  antiquarian ;  his  mind  should  be  tinctured  with  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  an 
intercourse  with  men.  He  should  be  in  some  measure  an 
enthusiast  to  the  design;  fond  of  traveling,  from  a  rapid 
imagination  and  an  innate  love  of  change;  furnished  with 
a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  heari;  not 
easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  when  Lord  Bute  became  prime  minister  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  Goldsmith  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  mission  to  those  countries  solely  for  useful  and  scien- 
tific purposes ;  and,  the  better  to  insure  success,  he  preceded 
his  application  to  the  government  by  an  ingenious  essay  to 
the  same  effect  in  the  "Public  Ledger.** 

His  memorial  and  his  essay  were  fruitless,  his  project 
most  probably  being  deemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Still 
it  continued  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  he  would  often  talk  of 
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making  an  expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when 
his  means  were  greater,  to  inquire  into  the  arts  peculiar  to 
the  East,  and  to  bring  home  such  as  might  be  valuable. 
Johnson,  who  knew  how  little  poor  Goldsmith  was  fitted  by- 
scientific  lore  for  this  favorite  scheme  of  his  fancy,  scofifed 
at  the  project  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him.  "Of  all  men," 
said  he,  "Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an 
inquiry,  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already 
possess,  and,  consequently,  could  not  know  what  would  be 
accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see 
in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  furnished 
a  wonderful  improvement." 

His  connection  with  Newbery  the  bookseller  now  led  him 
into  a  variety  of  temporary  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Cock-lane  Ghost,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  Master 
of  Ceremonies  at  Bath,  etc. ;  one  of  the  best  things  for  his 
fame,  however,  was  the  remodeling  and  republication  of  his 
Chinese  Letters  under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  "World, 
a  work  which  has  long  since  taken  its  merited  stand  among 
the  classics  of  the  English  language.  "Few  works,"  it  has 
been  observed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "exhibi'  a  nicer 
perception,  or  more  delicate  delineation  of  life  and  manners. 
Wit,  humor,  and  sentiment  pervade  every  page;  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  day  are  touched  with  the  most  playful  and 
diverting  satire;  and  English  characteristics,  in  endless  va- 
riety, are  hit  off  with  the  pencil  of  a  master." 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  often 
mingled  in  strange  scenes  and  got  involved  in  whimsical 
situations.  In  the  summer  of  1762  he  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands who  went  to  see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  writings.  The  Indians  made  their  ap 
pearance  in  grand  costume,  hideously  painted  and  besmeared. 
Ill  the  course  of  the  visit  Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs 
a  present,  who,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  gratitude,  gave  him  an 
embrace  that  left  his  face  well  bedaubed  with  oil  and  red 
ocher. 
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Toward  the  close  of  1762  he  removed  to  **merry  Isling- 
ton," then  a  country  village,  though  now  swallowed  up  in 
omnivorous  London.  He  went  there  for  the  benefit  of  coun- 
try air,  his  health  being  injured  by  literary  appHcation  and 
confinement,  and  to  be  near  his  chief  employer,  Mr.  New- 
bery,  who  resided  in  the  Canonbury  House.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood he  used  to  take  his  solitary  rambles,  sometimes 
extending  his  walks  to  the  gardens  of  the  White  Conduit 
House,  so  famous  among  the  essayists  of  the  last  century. 
While  strolling  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met  three 
females  of  the  family  of  a  respectable  tradesman  to  whom 
he  was  under  some  obligation.  With  his  prompt  dispo- 
sition to  oblige,  he  conducted  them  about  the  garden, 
treated  them  to  tea,  and  ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open- 
handed  manner  imaginable;  it  was  only  when  he  came 
to  pay  that  he  found  himself  in  one  of  his  old  dilemmas 
— he  had  not  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket.  A  scene  of 
perplexity  now  took  place  between  him  and  the  waiter,  in 
tho  midst  of  which  came  up  some  of  his  acquaintances,  in 
whose  eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  well.  This  com- 
pleted his  mortification.  There  was  no  concealing  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  position.  The  sneers  of  the  waiter  revealed 
it.  His  acquaintances  amused  themselves  for  some  time  at 
his  expense,  professing  their  inability  to  relieve  him.  When, 
however,  they  had  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid, 
and  poor  Goldsmith  enabled  to  convoy  off  the  ladies  with 
flying  colors. 

Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by  him  for 
the  booksellers  during  this  growing  period  of  his  reputation 
was  a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  History  of 
England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 
It  was  digested  from  Hume,  Rapin,  Carte,  and  Kennet. 
These  authors  he  would  read  in  the  morning;  make  a  few 
notes;  ramble  with  a  friend  into  the  country  about  the  skirts 
of  **merry  Islington";  return  to  a  temperate  dinner  and 
cheerful  evening;  and,  before  going  to  bed,  write  off  what 
had  arranged  itself  in  his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  mom- 
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ing.  In  this  way  he  took  a  more  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  wrote  in  a  more  free  and  ^uent  style  than  if  he 
had  been  mousing  at  the  time  among  authorities.  The 
work,  like  many  others  written  by  him  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  literary  career,  was  anonymous.  Some  attributed  it  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  others  to  Lord  Orrery,  and  others  to  Lord 
Lyttelton.  The  latter  seemed  pleased  to  be  the  putative 
father,  and  never  disowned  the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his  door ; 
and  well  might  he  have  been  proud  to  be  considered  capable 
of  producing  what  has  been  well  pronounced  "the  most  fin- 
ished and  elegant  summary  of  English  history  in  the  same 
compass  that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  written." 

The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceived,  grew 
slowly ;  he  was  known  and  estimated  by  a  few ;  but  he  had 
not  those  brilliant  though  fallacious  qualities  which  flash 
upon  the  public  and  excite  loud  but  transient  applause.  His 
works  were  more  read  than  cited ;  and  the  charm  of  style, 
for  which  he  was  especially  noted,  was  more  apt  to  be  ^elt 
than  talked  about.  He  used  often  to  repine,  in  a  half- 
humorous,  half-querulous  manner,  at  his  tardiness  in  gain- 
ing the  laurels  which  he  felt  to  be  his  due.  "The  public," 
he  would  exclaim,  "will  never  do  me  justice;  whenever  I 
write  anything  they  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it." 

About  the  beginning  of  1763  he  became  acquainted  with 
Boswell,  whose  lite  ^^ry  gossipings  were  destined  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  his  reputation.  Boswell  was  at  that 
time  a  j'^oung  man,  light,  buoyant,  pushing,  and  presump- 
tuous. He  had  a  morbid  passion  for  mingling  in  the  society 
of  men  noted  for  wit  and  learning,  and  had  just  arrived  from 
Scotland,  bent  upon  making  his  way  into  the  literary  circles 
of  the  metropolis.  An  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great 
literary  luminary  of  the  day,  was  the  crowning  object  of 
his  aspiring  and  somewhat  ludicrous  ambition.  He  expected 
to  meet  him,  at  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited  at  Da  vies 
the  bookseller's,  but  was  disappointed.  Goldsmith  was  pres- 
ent, but  he  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  renowned  to  excite 
the  reverence  of  Boswell.     "At  this  time,"  says  he  in  his 
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notes,  "I  think  he  had  published  nothing  with  his  name, 
though  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  that  one  Dr. 
Goldsmith  was  the  author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  and  of  The  Citizen  of 
the  World,  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from 
London  by  a  Chinese." 

A  conversation  took  place  at  table  between  Goldsmith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  compiler  of  the  well-known  collec- 
tion of  modem  poetry,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  current  poetry 
of  the  day.  Goldsmith  declared  there  was  none  of  superior 
merit.  Dodsley  cited  his  own  collection  in  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. "It  is  true,"  said  he,  "we  can  boast  of  no  palaces 
nowadays,  like  Dryden's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  but  we 
have  villages  composed  of  very  pretty  houses.'*  Goldsmith, 
however,  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  above  medi- 
ocrity, an  opinion  in  which  Johnson,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
peated, concurred,  and  with  reason,  for  the  era  was  one  of 
the  dead  levels  of  British  poetry. 

Bos  well  has  made  no  note  of  this  conversation;  he  was 
a  unitarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and  disposed  to  wor- 
ship none  but  Johnson.  Little  Davies  endeavored  to  console 
him  for  his  disappointment,  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his 
curiosity,  by  giving  him  imitations  of  the  great  lexicographer; 
mouthing  his  words,  rolling  his  head,  and  assuming  as  pon- 
derous a  manner  as  his  petty  person  would  permit.  Bos- 
well  was  shortly  afterward  made  happy  by  an  introduction 
to  Johnson,  of  whom  he  became  the  obsequious  satellite. 
From  him  he  likewise  imbibed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of 
Goldsmith's  merits,  though  he  was  fain  to  consider  them 
derived  in  a  great  measure  from  i±.a  Magnus  Apollo.  "He 
had  sagacity  enough,"  says  he,  "to  cultivate  assiduously  the 
acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me  and 
many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously  copied  the  man- 
ner of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale."  So 
on  another  occasion  he  calls  him  "one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Johnsonian  school."     "His  respectful  attach- 
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ment  to  Johnson,*'  adds  he,  "was  then  at  its  height;  for  his 
own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so 
much  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition  with  his  great 
master.'* 

What  beautiful  instances  does  the  garrulous  Boswell  give 
of  the  goodness  of  keart  of  Johnson,  and  the  passing  homage 
to  it  by  Goldsmith.  They  were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levett, 
long  an  inmate  of  Johnson's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his 
bounty;  but  who,  Boswell  thought,  must  be  an  irksome 
charge  upon  him.  *'He  is  poor  and  honest,*'  said  Gold- 
smith, "which  is  recommendation  enough  to  Johnson." 

Boswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  bad  char- 
acter, and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to  him,  "He  is 
now  become  miserable,"  said  Goldsmith,  "and  that  insures 
tho  protection  of  Johnson."  Encomiums  like  these  speak 
almost  as  much  for  the  heart  of  him  who  praises  as  of  him 
who  is  praised. 

Subsequently,  when  Boswell  had  become  more  intense  in 
his  literary  idolatry,  he  affected  to  undervalue  Goldsmith, 
and  a  lurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  throughout  his 
writings,  which  some  have  attributed  to  a  silly  spirit  of 
jealousy  of  the  superior  esteem  evinced  for  the  poet  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  We  have  a  gleam  of  this  in  his  account  of  the 
first  evening  he  spent  in  company  with  those  two  eminent 
authors  at  their  famous  resort,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet 
Street.  This  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1763.  The  trio 
supped  together,  and  passed  some  time  in  literary  conversa- 
tion. On  quitting  the  tavern,  Johnson,  who  had  now  been 
sociably  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and  knew 
his  merits,  took  him  with  him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind 
pensioner,  Miss  Williams,  a  high  privilege  among  his  inti- 
mates and  admirers.  To  Boswell,  a  recent  acquaintance 
whose  intrusive  sycophancy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  into 
his  confidential  intimacy,  he  gave  no  invitation.  Bogwell 
felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  little  mind.  "Dr.  Gold- 
smith,'* says  he,  in  his  memoirs,  "being  a  privileged  man, 
went  with  him,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to  me  with  an 
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air  of  suporiority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric 
disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  'I  go  to  Miss  "Williams.'  I 
confess  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  be  so  proud;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained 
the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained !  but  how?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of 
unpretending  but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the 
most  pushing,  contriving,  and  spaniel-like  subserviency. 
Really,  the  ambition  of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  mental  in- 
significance, by  continually  placing  himself  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  great  lexicographer,  has  something  in  it  perfectly 
ludicrous.  Never,  since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  has  there  been  presented  to  the  world  a  more  whim- 
sically contrasted  pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well. 

*'Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels?"  asked  some 
one  when  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  com- 
panionship. "He  is  not  a  cur,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "you 
are  too  severe;  he  is  only  a  bur.  Tom  Da  vies  flung  him  at 
Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  sticking." 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


HOGARTH  A  VISITOR  AT  ISLINGTON — HIS  CHARACTER  — 
STREET  STUDIES — SYMPATHIES  BETWEEN  AUTHORS  AND 
PAINTERS — SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS — HIS  CHARACTER  — 
HIS  DINNERS  —  THE  LITERARY  CLUB— ITS  MEMBERS — 
JOHNSON'S  REVELS  WITH  LANKEY  AND  BEAU— GOLD- 
SMITH AT   THE   CLUB 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  tho  poet  occasion- 
ally, in  his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Hogarth  the  painter. 
Goldsmith  had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  essays  in  the 
"Public  Ledger,"  and  this  formed  the  first  link  in  their 
friendship.     He  was  at  this  time  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
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age,  and  is  described  as  a  stout,  active,  bustling  little  man, 
in  a  sky-blue  coat,  satirical  and  dogmatic,  yet  full  of  real 
benevolence  and  the  love  of  human  nature.  He  was  the 
moralist  and  philosopher  of  the  pencil;  like  Goldsmith  he 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  without  being 
polluted  by  them;  and  though  his  picturings  had  not  the 
pervading  amenity  of  those  of  the  essayist,  and  dwelt  more 
on  the  crimes  and  vices  than  the  follies  and  humors  of  man- 
kind, yet  they  were  all  calculated,  in  like  manner,  to  fill  the 
mind  with  instruction  and  precept,  and  to  make  the  heart 
better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the  rural 
feeling  with  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amply  endowed,  and 
may  not  have  accompanied  him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges 
and  green  lanes ;  but  he  was  a  fit  companion  with  whom  to 
explore  the  mazes  of  London,  in  which  he  was  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  character  and  incident.  One  of  Hogarth's 
admirers  speaks  of  having  come  upon  him  in  Castle  Street, 
engaged  in  one  of  his  street  studies,  watching  two  boys  who 
were  quarreling;  patting  one  on  the  back  who  flinched,  and 
endeavoring  to  spirit  him  up  to  a  fre^h  encounter.  "At  him 
again!     D —  him,  if  I  would  take  it  of  him!  at  him  again!*' 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter 
and  the  poet  exists  in  a  portrait  in  oil,  called  "Goldsmith's 
Hostess."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth 
in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Islington,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  poet  as  a  means  of  paying  his  landlady.  There  are  no 
friendships  among  men  of  talents  more  hkely  to  be  sincere 
than  those  between  painters  and  poets.  Possessed  of  the 
same  qualities  of  mind,  governed  by  the  same  principles  of 
taste  and  natural  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  applying 
them  to  different  yet  mutually  illustrative  arts,  they  are  con- 
stantly in  sympathy  and  never  in  collision  with  each  other. 

A  still  more  congenial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that  con- 
tracted by  Goldsmith  with  Mr.  afterward  Sir  Joshua.  Rey- 
nolds. The  latter  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  a  few 
years  older  than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by  the  bland- 
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ness  and  benignity  of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  as  much  as  he  did  by  the  graces 
of  his  pencil  and  the  magic  of  his  coloring.  They  were  men 
of  kindred  genius,  excelling  in  corresponding  qualities  of 
their  several  arts,  for  style  in  writing  is  what  color  is  in 
painting;  both  are  innate  endowments,  and  equally  magical 
in  their  eifects.  Certain  graces  and  harmonies  of  both  may 
be  acquired  by  diligent  study  and  imitation,  but  only  in  a 
limited  degree ;  whereas  by  their  natural  possessors  they  are 
exercised  spontaneously,  almost  unconsciously,  and  with 
ever- varying  fascination.  Reynolds  soon  understood  and 
appreciated  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  and  a  sincere  and  last- 
ing friendship  ensued  between  them. 

At  Reynolds*  house  Goldsmith  mingled  in  a  higher  range 
of  company  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  fame  of 
this  celebrated  artist,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  were 
gathering  round  him  men  of  talents  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
increasing  affluence  of  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  give 
full  indulgence  to  his  hospitable  disposition.  Poor  Gold- 
smith had  not  yet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  acquired  reputation 
enough  to  atone  for  his  external  defects  and  his  want  of  the 
air  of  good  society.  Miss  Reynolds  used  to  inveigh  against 
his  personal  appearance,  which  gave  her  the  idea,  she  said, 
of  a  low  mechanic,  a  journeyman  tailor.  One  evening  at 
a  large  supper  party,  being  called  upon  to  give  as  a  toast 
the  ugliest  man  she  knew,  she  gave  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon 
which  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  and  whom  she  had  never  met 
before,  shook  hands  with  her  across  the  table,  and  "hoped  to 
become  better  acquainted." 

"We  have  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  Reynolds' 
hospitable  but  motley  establishment,  in  an  account  given  by 
a  Mr.  Oourtenay  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  though  it  speaks 
of  a  time  after  Reynolds  had  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. "There  was  something  singular,'*  said  he,  "in  the 
style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to 
pleasantry  and  good  humor,  a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  with- 
out any  regard  to  order  and  arrangement.     At  five  o'clock 
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precisely,  dinner  was  served,  whether  all  the  invited  guests 
were  arrived  or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  uevor  so  fashionably 
ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  for  two  or  three  persons 
of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  humor 
by  this  invidious  distinction.  His  invitations,  however,  did 
not  regulate  the  number  of  his  guests.  Many  dropped  in 
uninvited.  A  table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight  was  often 
compelled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  was  a  conse- 
quent deficiency  of  knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The 
attendance  was  in  the  same  style,  and  those  who  were  know- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  house  took  care  on  sitting  down  to 
call  instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  they  might  secure 
a  supply  before  the  first  course  was  over.  He  was  once  pre- 
vailed on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at 
dinner,  to  save  time  and  prevent  confusion.  These  gradually 
were  demolished  in  the  course  of  service,  and  were  never 
replaced.  These  trifling  embarrassments,  however,  only 
served  to  enhance  the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the 
entertainment.  The  wine,  cookery  and  dishes  were  but  little 
attended  to ;  nor  was  the  fish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or 
recommended.  Amid  this  convivial  animated  bustle  among 
his  guests,  our  host  sat  perfectlj^  composed ;  always  attentive 
to  what  was  said,  never  minding  what  was  ate  or  drank,  but 
left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himself." 

Out  of  the  casual  but  frequent  meeting  of  men  of  talent 
at  this  hospitable  board  rose  that  association  of  wits,  authors, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  as  the  Literary  Club. 
Reynolds  was  the  first  to  propose  a  regular  association  of 
the  kind,  i\nd  was  eagerly  seconded  by  Johnson,  who  pro- 
posed as  a  model  a  club  which  he  had  formed  many  years 
previously  in  Ivy  Lane,  but  which  was  now  extinct.  Like 
that  club  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to  nine.  They 
were  to  meet  and  sup  together  once  a  week,  on  Monday 
night,  at  the  Turk's  Head  on  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  and  two 
members  were  to  constitute  a  meeting.  It  took  a  regular 
form  in  the  year  1764,  but  did  not  receive  its  Uterary  appella- 
tion until  several  years  afterward. 
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The  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Dr.  Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  Beauclerc,  Chamier, 
Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith ;  and  here  a  few  words  concerning 
some  of  the  members  may  be  acceptable.  Burke  was  at  that 
time  about  thirty-three  years  of  age;  he  had  mingled  a  little 
in  politics,  and  been  Under  Secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin, 
but  was  again  a  writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  but 
in  the  dawning  of  his  fame.  Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father-in- 
law,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  physician  of  talent  and  in- 
struction. Mr.  afterward  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  admitted 
into  this  association  from  having  been  a  member  of  Johnson's 
Ivy  Lane  club.  Originally  an  attorney,  he  had  retired  from 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  a  large  fortune 
which  fell  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  now  a  Middle- 
sex magistrate.  He  was,  moreover,  a  dabbler  in  literature 
and  music,  and  was  actually  engaged  on  a  history  of  music, 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  five  ponderous  volumes. 
To  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  biography  of  Johnson, 
which  appeared  after  the  death  of  that  eminent  man.  Haw- 
kins was  as  mean  and  parsimonious  as  he  was  pompous  and 
conceited.  He  forbore  to  partake  of  the  suppers  at  the  club, 
and  begged  therefore  to  be  excused  from  paying  his  share  of 
the  reckoning.  "And  was  he  excused?'*  asked  Dr.  Bumey 
of  Johnson.  "Oh,  yes,  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for 
being  inferior  to  himself.  "We  all  scorned  him  and  admitted 
his  plea.  Yet  I  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man  at 
bottom,  though  to  be  sure  he  is  penurious,  and  he  is  mean, 
and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  a  tendency  to  savageness."  He 
did  not  remain  above  two  or  three  years  in  the  club;  being 
in  a  nfianner  elbowed  out  in  consequence  of  his  rudeness  to 
Burke. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chamier  was  secretary  in  the  "War  Office, 
and  a  friend  of  Beauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  AVe 
have  left  our  mention  of  Bennet  Langton  and  Topham  Beau- 
clerc until  the  last,  because  we  have  most  to  say  about  them. 
They  w?  e  doubtless  induced  to  join  the  club  through  their 
devotion  i  ^  Johnson,  and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  very 
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young  and  aristocratic  young  men  with  the  stem  and  some- 
what melancholy  moralist  is  among  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture. 

Bennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held  their 
ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  a  great  title  to 
respect  with  Johnson.  "Ltington,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "has 
a  grant  of  free  warrant  from  Henry  the  Second ;  and  Car- 
dinal Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family.'* 

Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusiastic  nat- 
ure. When  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  so  delighted 
with  reading  Johnson's  Rambler  that  he  came  to  London 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author. 
Boswell  gives  us  an  account  of  his  first  interview,  which  took 
place  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  an  author  agrees  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of 
his  admirer.  Langton,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  John- 
son, expected  to  find  him  a  decent,  well  dressed,  in  short  a 
remarkably  decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down 
from  his  "bed  chamber  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a 
large  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little  Jark  wig  which  scarcely 
covered  his  head,  anu  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him. 
But  his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forci- 
ble, and  his  religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with 
those  in  which  Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived 
for  him  that  veneration  and  attachment  which  ho  ever  pre- 
served. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  the  university.  He  found  him  in  close 
intimacy  with  Topham  Beauclerc,  a  youth  two  years  older 
than  himself,  very  gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what 
sympathies  could  draw  two  young  men  together  of  such 
opposite  characters.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  Beau- 
clerc he  found  that,  rake  though  he  was,  he  possessed  an 
ardent  love  of  literature,  an  acute  understanding,  polished 
wit,  innate  gentility  and  high  aristocratic    breeding.      He 
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waw,  moreover,  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclorc  und 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in 
some  particulars  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second. 
ThoHo  wore  high  recommendations  with  Johnson,  and  when 
the  youth  testified  a  profound  respect  for  him  and  an  ardent 
admiration  of  his  talents  the  conquest  was  complete,  so  that 
in  a  "short  time,"  says  Boswell,  "the  moral  pious  Johnson 
and  the  gay  dissipated  Beauclero  were  companions.** 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers  was  continued 
when  the  youth  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The 
uncouth,  unwieldy  moralist  was  flattered  at  finding  himself 
an  object  of  idolatry  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic 
young  men,  and  throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join 
in  their  vagaries  and  play  the  part  of  a  "young  man  upon 
town.**  Such  at  least  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Boswell 
on  one  occasion  when  Beauclerc  and  Langton  having  supped 
together  at  a  tAvem  determined  to  give  Johnson  a  rouse  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  accordingly  rapped  vio- 
lently at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  in- 
dignant sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in  hand,  and  a 
little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  helmet; 
prepared  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailants  of  his  castle ; 
but  when  his  two  young  friends,  Lankey  and  Beau,  as  he 
used  to  call  them,  presented  themselves,  summoning  him 
forth  to  a  morning  ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed. 
"What,  is  it  you,  ye  dogs?**  cried  he.  "Faith,  1*11  have  a 
frisk  with  you!** 

So  said  so  done.  They  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent 
Garden;  figured  among  the  green  grocers  and  fruit  women, 
just  come  in  from  the  country  with  their  hampers;  repaired 
to  a  neighboring  tavern,  where  Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of 
bishop,  a  favorite  beverage  with  him,  grew  merry  over  his 
cups,  and  anathematized  sleep  in  two  lines  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe*s  drinking  song : 

"Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign, 
For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again.'* 

*  *  *  F— Vol.  X. 
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Thoy  then  took  boat  njj^ain,  rowed  to  Billini^^s^ate,  and  John- 
Huii  and  Beauclerc  dotorniinod,  like  *'niad  wags,"  to  "keep 
it  up"  for  tli(»  rewt  of  tlie  day.  Langton,  however,  the  most 
sober-mi  u(lo<l  of  the  three,  pleaded  an  engagement  to  break- 
fast witli  Home  young  ladies;  whereupon  the  great  moralist 
reproached  him  with  "leaving  his  social  friends  to  go  and  sit 
with  a  set  of  wretched  un ideal  girls." 

This  madcap  freak  of  the  great  lexicographer  made  a  sen- 
sation, as  may  well  be  supposed,  among  his  intimates.  "I 
heard  of  your  frohc  t'other  night,"  said  Garrick  to  him; 
"you'll  bo  in  the  'Chronicle.*  "  He  uttered  worse  forebod- 
ings to  others.  ''I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of 
the  round-house,"  said  he.  Johnson,  however,  valued  him- 
self upon  having  thus  enacted  a  chapter  in  the  Rake's  Prog- 
ress, and  crowed  over  Garrick  on  the  occasion.  "  J/e  durst 
not  do  such  a  thing!"  chuckled  he,  "his  wife  would  not  let 
him!" 

When  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club,  Langton 
was  about  twenty-two,  and  Beauclerc  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  both  were  launched  on  London  life.  Lang- 
ton,  however,  was  still  the  mild,  enthusiastic  scholar,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  Greek,  with  fine  conversational  powers  and  an 
invaluable  talent  for  listening.  He  was  upward  of  six  feet 
high,  and  very  spare.  "Oh!  that  we  could  sketch  him,"  ex- 
claims Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  Memoirs,  "with  his  miM  counte- 
nance, his  elegant  features,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sUting  with 
one  leg  twisted  round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more 
space  than  was  equitable ;  his  person  inclining  forward,  as  if 
wanting  strength  to  support  his  weight,  and  his  arms  crossed 
over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  knee." 
Beauclerc,  on  such  occasions,  sportively  compared  him  to  a 
stork  in  Raphael's  Cartoons,  standing  on  one  leg.  Beauclerc 
was  more  "a  man  upon  town,"  a  lounger  in  St.  James's 
Street,  an  associate  with  George  Selwyn,  with  "Walpole,  and 
other  aristocratic  wits ;  a  man  of  fashion  at  court ;  a  casual 
frequenter  of  the  gaming-table ;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  alter- 
nated in  the  easiest  and  happiest  manner  the  scholar  and  the 
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man  of  letters;  lounged  into  the  club  with  the  most  perfect 
self-possession,  bringing  with  him  the  careless  grace  and  pol- 
ished wit  of  high-bred  society,  but  making  himself  cordially 
at  home  among  his  learned  fellow  members. 

The  gay  yet  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway  over  John- 
son, who  was  fascinated  by  that  air  of  the  world,  that  inef- 
fable tone  of  good  society  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient, 
especially  as  the  possessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  his 
superior  talent.  "Beauclerc,"  he  would  say,  using  a  quota- 
tion from  Pope,  "has  a  love  of  folly,  but  a  scorn  of  fools; 
everything  he  does  shows  the  one,  and  everything  he  says 
the  other."  Beauclerc  delighted  in  rallying  the  stem  moral- 
ist of  whom  others  stood  in  awe,  and  no  one,  according  to 
Boswell,  could  take  equal  liberty  with  him  vith  impunity. 
Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was  often  shabby  and  negligent 
in  his  dress,  and  not  overcleanly  in  his  person.  On  receiv- 
ing a  pension  from  the  crown,  his  friends  vied  with  each 
other  in  respectful  congratulations.  Beauclei  c  simply  scanned 
his  person  with  a  whimsical  glance,  and  hoped  that,  like  Fal- 
staff,  "he'd  in  future  purge  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentle- 
man.'* Johnson  took  the  hint  with  imexpected  good  hiunor, 
and  profited  by  it. 

Still  Beauclerc's  satirical  vein,  which  darted  shafts  on 
every  side,  was  not  always  tolerated  by  Johnson.  **Sir," 
said  he  on  one  occasion,  "you  never  open  your  mouth  but 
with  intention  to  give  pain;  and  you  have  often  given  me 
pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  have  said,  but  from 
seeing  your  intention." 

When  it  was  at  first  proposed  tc  enroll  Goldsmith  among 
the  members  of  this  association,  thpre  seems  to  have  been 
some  demur;  at  least  so  says  the  pompous  Hawkins.  "As 
he  wrote  for  the  booki^ellers,  we  c^  the  club  looked  on  him 
as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the  ta;?k  of  compiling  and 
translating,  but  little  capable  of  original  and  still  less  of  po- 
etical composition." 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  continued  to 
be  regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  so.-^.e  of  the  member:-'. 
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JGhn&.»n  and  Reynolds,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  his 
merits,  noi'  was  Burke  a  stranger  to  them;  but  to  the  others 
he  was  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  and  the  outside  was  not  prepos- 
sessing. His  ungainly  person  and  awkward  manners  were 
against  him  with  men  accustomed  to  the  graces  of  society, 
and  he  vas  not  sufficiently  at  home  to  give  play  to  his  humor 
and  to  tliat  bonhomie  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  felt  strange  and  out  of  place  in  this  new  sphere; 
he  felt  at  times  the  cool  satirical  eye  of  the  courtly  Beauclerc 
scanning  him,  and  the  more  he  attempted  to  appear  at  his 
ease  the  more  awkward  he  became. 
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JOHNSON  A  MONITOR  TO  GOLDSMITH— FINDS  HIM  IN  i)IS- 
TRESS  WITH  HI8  LANDLADY — RELIEVED  BY  THE  VICAR 
OF  WAKEFIELD — THE  ORATORIO — POEM  OF  THE  TRAV- 
ELER— THE  POET  AND  HIS  DOG— SUCCESS  OF  THE  POEM 
— ASTONISHMENT  OF  THE  CLUB — OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
POEM 

Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith's  best  friends 
and  advisers.  He  knew  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character, 
but  he  knew  also  his  merits;  and  while  he  would  rebuke  him 
like  a  child,  and  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies,  he  would  suffer 
no  one  else  to  undervalue  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often 
sought  his  counsel  and  aid  amid  the  difficulties  into  which 
his  heedlessness  was  continually  plunging  him. 

"I  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "a  message 
from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  -was  :n  great  distress,  and,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and 
promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as 
soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  ar- 
rested him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion : 
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I  perceived  that  he  had  ah'eady  changed  my  guinea,  and  had 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  Ho 
then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and,  having  gone  to  a  book- 
seller, sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it  was  Francis  Newbery, 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  captivating 
work,  which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivaled 
popularity  in  various  languages,  was  so  Uttle  appreciated  by 
the  bookseller  that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years 
unpublished  I 

Goldsmith  had,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  moment  in 
poetry.  Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  oratorio 
entitled  The  Captivity,  founded  on  the  bondage  of  the  Israel  • 
ites  in  Babylon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  offsprings  of 
the  muse  ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distortions  of  music. 
Most  of  the  oratorio  has  passed  into  oblivion  j  but  the  follow- 
ing song  from  it  will  never  die : 

"The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part, 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

"Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Illumes  t  nd  cheers  om*  way ; 
And  still,  AS  darker  growy  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  succeed  in  po- 
etry, and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  it.  '  *  I  fear, ' '  said  he, ' '  I  have  come  too  late  into  the  world ; 
Pope  and  other  poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  temple 
of  Fame ;  and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  repu- 
tation, a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it.'*     Again, 
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on  another  occasion,  ho  observes:  "Of  all  kinds  of  ambition, 
aa  things  are  now  circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased  re- 
finement of  the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgment  pro- 
duced by  opposing  systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  more 
prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  the  strong- 
est and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a  very 
narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  The  Trav- 
eler. The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  con- 
ceived many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in  Switzerland, 
and  a  sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  his  brother  Henry 
in  Ireland.  The  original  outline  is  said  to  have  embraced  a 
wider  scope ;  but  it  was  probably  contracted  through  diffi- 
dence, in  the  process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It  had  laid  by 
him  for  several  years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was  with  ex- 
treme hesitation  and  after  much  revision  that  he  at  length 
submitted  it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  frank  and  warm  appro- 
bation of  the  latter  encouraged  him  to  finish  it  for  the  press; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contributed  a  few  lines  toward  the 
conclusion. 

"We  hear  much  about  "poetic  inspiration,"  and  the  "poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling";  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives 
an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  his  poem, 
calculated  to  cure  our  notions  about  the  ardor  of  composi- 
tion. Calling  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door 
without  ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the  double  occupation 
of  turning  a  couplet  and  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his 
haunches.  At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk, 
and  at  another  shake  his  finger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  re- 
tain his  position.  The  last  lines  on  the  page  were  still  w  et ; 
they  form  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy : 

"By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  joined  in  the  laugh 
caused  by  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknowledged  that 
his  boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza 
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The  poem  was  published  on  the  19th  of  December,  17G4, 
in  a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  iirst  of  his  works 
to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  As  a  testimony  of 
cherished  and  well-merited  affection,  he  dedicated  it  to  his 
brother  Henry.  There  is  an  amusing  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  its  fate  expressed  in  the  dedication.  "What  recep- 
tion a  poem  may  find,"  says  he,  ** which  has  neither  abuse, 
party,  nor  blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I 
solicitous  to  know."  The  truth  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous 
and  anxious  for  poetic  fame;  and  never  was  he  more  anxious 
than  in  the  present  instance,  for  it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr. 
Johnson  aided  the  launching  of  the  poem  by  a  favorable  no- 
tice in  the  "Critical  Review";  other  periodical  works  came 
out  in  its  favor.  Some  of  the  author's  friends  complained 
that  it  did  not  command  instant  and  wide  popularity ;  that  it 
was  a  poem  to  win,  not  to  strike ;  it  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  favor ;  in  three  months  a  second  edition  was  issued ; 
shortly  afterward  a  third;  then  a  fourth;  and,  before  the 
year  was  out,  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  of 
his  time. 

The  appearance  of  The  Traveler  at  once  altered  Gold- 
smith's intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of  society;  but 
its  effect  upon  the  club,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account 
given  by  Hawkins,  was  most  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in 
astonishment  that  a  "newspaper  essayist"  and  "bookseller's 
drudge"  should  have  written  such  a  poem.  On  the  evening 
of  its  announcement  to  them  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early, 
after  "rattling  away  as  usual,"  and  they  knew  not  how  to 
reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene  beauty,  the 
easy  grace,  the  sound  good  sense,  and  the  occasional  eleva- 
tion of  his  poetry.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  such 
magic  numbers  had  flowed  from  a  man  to  whom  in  general, 
says  Johnson,  "it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  a  hear- 
ing." "Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,  "I  do  believe  he  wrote 
this  poem  himself,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  behoving  a 
great  deal." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  Chamier  sounded  the 
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author  a  little  about  his  poem.  '*Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he, 
"what  do  you  mean  by  the  hist  word  in  the  first  line  of  your 
Traveler,  *  remote,  uufriended,  solitary,  slowf  do  you  moan 
tardiness  of  locomotion?"  **Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith  incon- 
siderately, being  probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  "No, 
sir,'*  interposed  his  protecting  friend  Johnson,  "you  did  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion;  you  meant  tliat  shiggishness 
of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude."  "Ah,"  ex- 
claimed Goldsmith,  *^that  was  what  I  meant."  Chamier 
immediately  believed  that  Johnson  himself  had  written  the 
line,  and  a  rumor  became  prevalent  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  of  the  fij.est  passjiges.  This  was  ultimately  set  at 
rest  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a  pencil  all  the 
verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted  toward 
the  conclusion,  and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  poem.  He 
moreover,  with  generous  warmth,  pronounced  it  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope. 

But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm  of  the 
poem  was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  toasted  poor 
Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  of  her  acquaintance.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  The  Traveler,  Dr.  Johnson  read  it 
aloud  from  beginning  to  end  in  her  presence.  "Well,"  ex- 
claimed she,  when  he  had  finished,  "I  never  more  shall  think 
Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly!" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  The  Trav- 
eler were  discussed  at  Reynolds'  board,  Langton  declared 
"There  was  not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  one  of  Dry- 
den's  careless  vei-seS. "  "I  was  ghid,"  observed  Reynolds, 
"to  hoar  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  Euglish  language."  "Why  was  you  glad?"  rejoined 
Langton;  "you  surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  "No," 
interposed  Johnson,  decisively;  "the  merit  of  The  Traveler 
is  so  well  established  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment 
it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 

Boswell,  who  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  The  Traveler,  was  astonished,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  find  Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued, 
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Buddenly  elevated  almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  He  ac- 
counted for  it  by  concluding  that  much  both  of  the  senti- 
ments and  expression  of  the  jK)om  had  been  derived  from 
conversations  with  Johnson.  "He  imitates  you,  sir,**  said 
this  incarnation  of  toadyism.  **Why,  no,  sir,"  replied  John- 
son, "Jack  Hawksworth  is  one  of  ray  imitators,  but  not  G'  IJ- 
smith.  Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit.*'  "But,  sir,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public  estima- 
tion." "Why,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his 
intimacy  with  me. " 

The  poem  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year,  and  received  some  few  additioni^  and  correc- 
tions from  the  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  harvest 
to  Mr.  Newbery,  but  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled 
out  by  his  niggard  hand  to  the  author,  was  twenty  guineas  I 
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Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and 
becoming  a  notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve 
his  style  of  living.  He  according  emerged  from  Wine-Office 
Court,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they 
were  but  of  humble  pretensioiiS,  situated  on  what  was  then 
the  library  staircase,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  kind 
of  inmate  with  Jeffs,  the  butler  of  the  society.  Still  he  was 
in  the  Temple,  that  classic  region  rendered  famous  by  tho 
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**  Spectator"  and  other  essayists,  as  the  abode  of  gay  wits 
and  thoughtful  men  of  letters;  and  which,  with  its  retired 
courts  and  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  noisy 
metropolis,  is,  to  the  quiet-seeking  student  and  author,  an 
oasis  freshening  with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  John- 
son, who  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor  of  the 
poet^s  affairs,  paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he  had  installed 
himself  in  his  new  quarters,  and  went  prying  about  the  apart- 
ment,  in  his  near-sighted  manner,  f»xamining  everything  mi- 
nutely. Goldsmith  was  fidgeted  by  this  curious  scrutiny, 
and  apprehending  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  exclaimed,  wHh 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  money  in  both  pockets,  **I  sha'i 
soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these."  The  harmless  bra- 
vado drew  a  reply  from  Johnson  which  touched  the  chord 
of  proper  pride.  "Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "never  mind  that. 
Nil  te  quaesiveris  extra,"  implying  that  his  reputation  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  outward  show.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  poor  Goldsmith  could  he  have  kept  this  con- 
solatory compliment  perpetually  in  mind,  and  squared  his 
expenses  accordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  the 
merits  of  The  Traveler  was  the  Earl  (afterward  Duke)  of 
Northumberland.  He  procured  several  other  of  Goldsmith's 
writings,  the  perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author 
in  his  good  opinion,  and  to  gain  for  him  his  good  will.  The 
earl  held  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  under- 
standing Goldsmith  was  an  Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend 
to  him  the  patronage  which  his  high  post  afforded.  He  inti- 
mated the  same  to  his  relative,  Dr.  Percy,  who,  he  found, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  latter  should  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then,  was  another 
opportunity  for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  been 
knowing  and  worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Unluckily  the 
path  to  fortune  lay  through  the  aristocratical  mazes  of  North- 
umberland House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at  the  outset.  Tho 
following  is  the  account  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit :  "I  dressed 
myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and,  after  studying  some 
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compliments  I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  pro- 
ceeded to  Northumberland  House,  and  acquainted  the  ser- 
vants that  I  had  particular  business  with  the  duke.  They 
showed  me  into  an  antechamber,  where,  after  waiting  some 
time,  a  gentleman,  very  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  taking  him  for  the  duke.  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things 
I  had  composed  in  order  to  compliment  him  on  the  honor  he 
had  done  me ;  when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  told  mo 
I  had  mistaken  him  for  his  master,  who  would  see  me  imme- 
diately. At  that  instant  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment, 
and  I  was  so  confounded  on  the  occasion  that  I  wanted  words 
barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the 
duke's  politeness,  and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at 
the  blunder  I  had  committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  some 
further  particulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in  part,  a 
witness.  "Having  one  day,"  says  he,  *'a  call  to  make  on 
the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Gold- 
smith waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room ;  I  asked  him 
what  had  brought  him  there;  he  told  me  an  invitation  from 
his  lordship.  I  made  my  business  as  short  as  I  could,  and, 
as  a  reason,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  waiting  with- 
out. The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him.  I 
told  him  that  I  was,  adding  what  I  thought  was  most  likely 
to  reconmiend  him.  I  retired,  and  stayed  in  the  outer  room 
to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  I  asked  him  the 
result  of  his  conversation.  'His  lordship,*  said  he,  *told  me 
he  had  read  my  poem,  meaning  The  Traveler,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was  going  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  that,  heari  ig  I  was  a  native  of  that  country,  he 
should  be  glad  to  do  me  ciny  kindness.'  *And  what  did  you 
answer,'  said  I,  *to  this  gracious  oflfer?'  *'Why,'  said  he,  *I 
could  say  nothing  b^t  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergy- 
man, that  stood  in  need  of  help :  as  for  myself,  I  have  no 
great  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great  men ;  I  look  to  the 
booksellers  for  support ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am 
not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others.'  "     "Thus,"  con- 
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tiinioM  Sir  .Tolui,  *Mi«l  Hum  iilini  in  \\u^  nfTjiirH  of  ilio  AvorM 
irillo  with  Imh  forhuioH,  and  ptil  luirk  ilio  IimimI  Hint  w;»h  licM 
out  t»>  jiSHist  liim." 

Wo  cnnMoi  join  witli  Sir  .lohn  in  bin  W(»rl<lly  Huoor  ni  ilio 
Ot>ndiiol  of  (It)Msniitli  on  Ihis  oo<\'»Hion.  VVIiilo  wo  luhniiv 
Hull  Iu>n<»H(  imlopiMulonco  of  H|»i?*ii  wliioli  pnw(Mil«»(l  liiin  from 
asking  favors  for  lnins«»lf,  wo  lovo  ilmi  wiirnHli  of  alVoction 
whioh  instaiiMy  sou^lit  to  advanrt*  flio  fortunoH  of  a  liroiliov;, 
bill  tlu^  |HM'uliar  n\<M-i(H  «>f  p(H)r  (iloldHnnlli  hvoiw  to  liavo  lnM»n 
littlo  \nul«M'sioo<l  by  iho  HawkinnoH,  ibo  HohwoIIh,  hihI  ibo 
otlu^r  bio,i;ra|)bors  oi'  tbo  «biy. 

Aftor  all,  tbo  intnuluciion  b>  NortbunilMTland  TIoumo  <H(l 
not  provo  so  ooniplolo  a  failuiv  as  tbo  Inunorons  a.<'('onnt 
ix'n'on  by  Ooblsniitli,  ami  tb(»  oynioal  nooount  ^jjivon  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  nngbl  load  on»»  t<>  snpposo.  l>r.  TNM'oy,  tbo 
boir  nialo  of  tbo  anoiotit  Poroii^s,  broupfbt  tbo  pm^t  into  tbo 
aripiaintanoo  of  bis  kinswoman,  tbo  oonnt(»HS,  wbo,  In^foro 
b(^r  marriagi^  witb  tbo  <>arl,  was  in  b(»r  own  rij»bt  boiross  of 
tbo  Tfonso  of  NortbnmlMM'land.  "Slu*  was  a  bidy,"  says  Bos- 
woll,  "not  only  of  bigb  dignity  of  s{)irit,  snob  as  bocanio  her 
noblo  blood,  bnt  of  oxoollont  undi>rslanding  and  livoly  tal- 
onts."  Undor  bor  anspioos  a  poom  of  Goldsmith's  bad  an 
iuistooratioal  introthiotion  to  tbo  world.  This  was  tbo  boaii- 
tifid  ballad  of  tbo  Hormit,  originally  publisbod  under  the 
namo  of  Edwin  and  Angolina..  It  was  snggostod  by  an  old 
English  ballad  lK»gimiiug  "Gontlo  Herdsman,"  shown  him  by 
Dr.  Pony,  wbo  wa«  at  that  time  making  liis  famous  collec- 
tion, ontillod  Rt^liques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  wliich  he 
submitted  to  tbo  inspection  of  Goldsmith  prior  to  publication. 
A  few  copies  only  of  the  Hor!nit  were  printed  at  first,  with 
the  following  title  page:  '* Edwin  and  Angelina:  a  Ballad. 
By  Air.  Goldsmith.  Printed  for  the  Amusement  of  the 
Count<^ss  of  Northumberland.'" 

All  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended  with  any 
immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  contribut,ed  to  give  Gold- 
smitirs  name  and  poetrj'  the  high  stamp  of  fashion,  so  potent 
in  England;  the  circle  at  North  umberhmd  House,  how  over, 
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wuH  of  too  hIjiIoIv  iumI  MriH<ncniii<viI  a  Tiiiiiiro  to  }m  murh  ♦,♦) 
liJH  tuHlp,  nrid  wo  do  not  liiid  tlutt  lio  iNM'urnM  fuiiiiliar  in  it. 

Ii<«  \VH.H  riiiirli  inoro  >it<  homo  ni  (^isfonl,  tlio  iioUIn  M>al.  of 
liiK  coimlrymMii,  KolNM'i  Niij^mii,  artorwnni  IJjiron  Nn^<o?ii 
mid  ViHcoiint  ( Muro,  who  n|)|*nMMHt,<id  hin  inoriiH  nvoii  tiioro 
honriilv  than  iho  Knrl  of  NortJiiitnhorlund,  ntid  o<'(wiMioiiidly 
inn.do  him  hin  ^iinHt.  hotJi  in  town  niid  roindry.  Nii^mi  iH 
il««H(Tih<M|  M,.H  a  jovial  voliipiiuiry,  who  N'fi  iho  itomnii  (!alhoh<; 
for  i\ui  \*voU^HUmi  rdhKion,  with  a  viow  to  lMiit«'i'iii^^  hin  I'oH,- 
unoH;  lio  ha<i  an  IriHhmaii'H  in<'liiin,U<»ti  for  rich  widot^H,  and 
nn  It'iHhmntrH  luck  with  tho  hox  ;  havinj^  [hh^u  ihri(;o  marriinJ 
niid  ^^ainiMl  a  forhino  with  «iu5h  wil'o.  ffo  wuh  now  noarly 
Hixty,  with  a  romarkably  loud  voi(H),  hroa«l  Irinh  hromio,  and 
iHMMly,  hiii  Homowhafc  coarHO  wit.  With  all  hin  o<',<iaHional 
coMrHoimHH  ho  waH  capable  of  hiKh  thoiif^ht,  and  had  pro- 
dn(H)d  iKH^niH  whi(5h  Hhowod  a  truly  p«»etic  Vfjin.  lio  waH 
l»Mi}<  a  incndMU*  of  thoHouHcof  (JoinmouH,  whonj  hin  romly 
wit,  liiH  foarloHH  doc5iHioii,  and  good-huinorod  audmtity  of  ox- 
profiHion,  alwayn  g)i.inod  him  a  hoariiig;,  though  iiin  tall  ]H)rH<m 
and  awkward  mannor  gainod  him  iho  nickiiamo  of  Squire 
(^MAvky,  among  tho  ixilitical  wsrihldorH  of  tho  day.  With  a 
I>atron  of  this  jovial  tomjioramont  GoIdHmith  probably  folt 
muro  at  oawo  than  with  thoHo  of  higlior  rofinemont. 

Tho  c(;lobnty  whic^ii  (loldHmith  had  tM;<iuired  by  hiti  pooin 
of  The  Travoler,  o(5<;aHioned  a  resuBoitation  of  many  of  liiB 
miHcellancouH  and  anonymouw  taloH  and  enwayH  from  tho  va- 
rious newHpfipers  and  otlier  transient  publications  in  wliich 
they  lay  dormant.  Thone  he  published  in  1 705,  in  a  coller^ted 
form,  under  the  title  of  **Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith."  **The 
following  essays,"  observes  hr  in  his  preface,  "have  alrofuly 
appeared  at  different  times,  and  in  different  publications. 
The  pamphlets  in  which  they  were  inserted  btiing  generally 
unsuccessful,  these  shared  the  comnnon  fate,  without  assist- 
ing the  booksellers'  aims,  or  extending  the  author's  reputa- 
tion. Tho  public  wore  too  strenuously  employed  with  their 
own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  estimating  mine;  so  that  many 
of  my  best  attempts  in  this  w^ay  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
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transient  topic  of  the  times — the  Ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  or 
th(<  Siege  of  Ticontlcro^fJi. 

"Hut,  thougli  tlioy  have  passed  pretty  silently  into  the 
world,  I  can  by  no  moans  complain  of  their  circulation.  The 
maj;azinos  and  paj)ers  of  the  day  have  indeed  bi»en  liberal 
enough  in  IIiIh  respect.  Most  of  these  essays  have  boon  regu- 
larly reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the 
public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  If 
there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of 
my  hibors  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different 
parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  be- 
ginning with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names 
of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phileleutheros,  and  Philanthropos. 
It  is  time,  however,  at  last  to  vindicate  my  claims;  and  as 
these  entertiiiners  of  the  public,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me  nov  try  if  I 
cannot  live  a  little  upon  myself." 

It  was  but  little,  in  fact,  for  all  the  pecuniary  r  molument 
he  received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guinea?.  It  had  a 
good  circulation,  however,  was  translated  into  French,  and 
has  maintained  its  stand  among  the  British  classics. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  reputation  of  Goldsmit}!  had 
greatly  risen,  his  finances  were  often  at  a  very  low  ebb,  ow- 
ing to  his  heedlessness  as  to  expense,  his  liability  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to 
give  to  every  one  who  asked.  The  very  rise  in  his  reputation 
had  increased  these  embarrassments.  It  had  enlarged  his 
circle  of  needy  acquaintances,  authors  poorer  in  pocket  than 
himself,  who  came  in  search  of  literary  counsel ;  which  gen- 
erally meant  a  guinea  and  a  breakfast.  And  then  his  Irish 
hangers-on!  "Our  doctor,"  said  one  of  these  sponges,  "had 
a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed  countrymen,  whose  wants, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ;  and  he  has  often 
been  known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse  therefore  obliged  him 
to  imdertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  keep 
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up  a  kind  of  nmning  account  with  Mr.  Nowbery;  who  was 
his  bankor  on  all  occaHioiiH,  HoinotiiiiOH  for  jm>uik1m,  HOinotimos 
for  shillingH;  but  who  was  a  rigid  aocountaiit,  and  took  caro 
to  bo  amply  repaid  in  manuHcript.  Many  effuHionn,  IwiHtily 
penned  in  thewe  moments  of  exigency,  were  publinhed  anony- 
mously, and  never  claimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently 
been  traced  to  his  pen ;  while  of  many  the  true  authorship 
will  prol)ably  never  be  discovered.  Among  others  it  is  sug- 
gested, and  with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Newl)ery  the  famous  nursery  story  of  Goody  Two  Shoos, 
which  appoarefl  in  17C6,  at  a  moment  when  Goldsmith  was 
scribbling  for  Newbery,  and  much  pressed  for  funds.  Sev- 
eral quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essays  show  that  he 
had  a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock  history;  and  the  adver- 
tisement and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his  sly  and  playful 
humor. 

"We  are  desired  to  give  notice  that  there  is  in  the  press, 
and  speedily  will  be  puMished,  either  by  subscription  or  other- 
wise, as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History  of 
Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes ; 
with  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and  wisdom, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  her  estate;  set  forth  at  large  for 
the  benefit  of  those 
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"Who,  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care. 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair, 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  humor, 
good  sense,  and  sly  satire  contained  in  many  of  the  old  En- 
glish nursery-tales.  They  have  evidently  been  the  sportive 
productions  of  able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names 
to  productions  that  might  be  considered  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. The  ponderous  works  on  which  they  relied  for  immor- 
tality have  perhaps  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their 
names  down  with  them ;  while  their  unacknowledged  off  • 
spring.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  Tom 
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Thumb,  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and  never-ceasing  popu- 
larity. 

As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity  and  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  support  by  re- 
suming the  medical  profession.  He  accordingly  launched 
himself  upon  the  town  in  style;  hired  a  man-servant;  re- 
plenished his  wardrobe  at  considerable  expense,  and  appeared 
in  a  professional  wig  and  ca,ne,  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and 
a  scarlet  roquelaure  buttoned  to  the  chin :  a  fantastic  garb, 
as  we  should  think  at  the  present  day,  but  not  unsuited  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times. 

With  his  sturdy  little  person  thus  arrayed  in  the  unusual 
magnificence  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  scarlet  roque- 
laui*e  flaunting  from  his  shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  into  the 
apartments  of  his  patients  swaying  his  three-cornered  hat  in 
one  hand  and  his  medical  scepter,  the  cane,  in  the  other,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  gravity  and  importance  suited  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  wig;  at  least,  such  is  the  picture  given  of  him 
by  the  waiting  gentlewoman  who  let  him  into  the  chamber 
of  one  of  his  lady  patients. 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  duties 
and  restraints  of  his  profession ;  his  practice  was  chiefly  among 
his  friends,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufficient  for  his  mainte- 
nance ;  he  was  disgusted  with  attendance  on  sick-chambers 
and  capricious  patients,  and  looked  back  with  longing  to  his 
tavern  haunts  and  broad  convivial  meetings,  from  which  the 
dignity  and  duties  of  his  medical  calling  restrained  him.  At 
length,  on  prescribing  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who,  to 
use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  "rejoiced"  in  the  aristocratical  name 
of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the 
r/,pothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine  to  be  administered. 
The  doctor  stood  up  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  resented  the  Interference  of  the  compounder  of 
drugs.  His  rights  and  digrities,  however,  were  disregarded; 
his  wig  and  cane  and  scarlet  roquelaure  were  of  no  avail; 
Mrs.  Sidebotham  sided  with  the  hero  of  the  pestle  and  mortar; 
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and  Goldsmith  flung  out  of  the  house  in  a  pas»ion.  *'I  am 
determined  henceforth,"  said  he  to  Topham  Beauclerc,  "to 
leave  off  prescribing  for  friends. "  "  Do  so,  my  dear  doctor, ' ' 
was  the  reply ;  "whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be  only 
your  enemies." 

This  was  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEEN 


PUBLICATION  OP  THE  VICAR  OP  WAKEPIELL- — OPINIONS  CON- 
CERNING IT — OP  DR.  JOHNSON — OP  ROGERS  THE  POET- 
OP  GOETHE— ITS  MERITS — EXQUISITE  EXTRACT — ATTACK 
BY  KENRICK  —  REPLY  —  BOOK-BUILDING  —  PROJECT  OP 
A  COMEDY 
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The  success  of  the  poem  of  The  Traveler,  and  the  popu- 
larity which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  roused  the 
attention  of  the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  novel  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  been  slumbering  for  nearly  two  long 
years.  The  idea  has  generally  prevailed  that  it  was  Mr. 
John  Newbery  to  whom  the  manuscript  had  been  sold,  and 
much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  he  should  be  insen- 
sible to  its  merit  and  suffer  it  to  remain  unpublished,  while 
putting  forth  various  inferior  writings  by  the  same  author. 
This,  however,  is  a  miiitake;  it  was  his  nephew,  Francis 
Newbery,  who  had  become  the  fortunate  purchaser.  Still 
the  delay  is  equally  unaccountable.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  uncie  and  nephew  had  business  arrangements  to- 
gether, in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  elder 
Newbeiy,  dubious  of  its  success,  retarded  the  publication  un- 
til the  full  harvest  of  The  Traveler  should  be  reaped.  Book- 
sellers are  prone  to  make  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  merit 
of  works  in  manuscript;  and  to  undervalue,  if  not  reject, 
those  of  classic  and  enduring  excellence,  when  destitute  of 
that  false  brilliancy  conmouly  called  "effect."     In  the  pres- 
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ent  instance,  an  intellect  vastly  superior  to  tha<  of  either  of 
the  booksellers  was  equally  at  fault.  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time  subsequent  to  its  pub- 
lication, observed,  "I  mj'^self  did  not  think  it  would  have  had 
much  success. ' '  It  was  written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  be 
fore  The  Traveler,  but  published  after,  so  little  expectation 
had  the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  soid  after  The  'trav- 
eler, he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money ;  though  sixty 
guineas  was  no  mean pHce.'''' 

Sixty  guineas  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  i!  and  this  could 
be  pronounced  no  mean  price  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that  time 
the  arbiter  of  British  talent,  and  who  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  public  mind ; 
for  its  success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1766;  before  the  end  of  Maya  second  edition  was 
called  for ;  m  three  months  more  a  third ;  and  so  it  went  on, 
widening  in  a  popularity  that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers, 
the  Nestor  of  British  literature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste 
and  exquisite  mental  organization  rendered  him  eminently 
calculated  to  appreciate  a  work  of  the  kind,  declared  that  of 
all  the  books  which,  through  the  fitful  changes  of  three  gen- 
erations, he  had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  had  alone  continued  as  at  first;  and  could  he  re- 
visit the  world  after  an  interval  of  many  more  generations, 
he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished.  Nor  has  its 
celebrity  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Though  so  exclu- 
sively a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language,  and  everywhere  its 
charm  has  been  the  same.  Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  Ger- 
many, declared  in  his  eighty-first  year  that  it  was  his  delight 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  it  had  in  a  manner  formed  a  part 
of  his  education,  influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  through- 
out life,  and  that  he  had  recently  read  it  again  from  begin- 
ning to  end — with  renewed  delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  early  benefit  derived  from  it. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  u ;)on  the  qualities  of  a  work 
which  has  thus  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  Ian- 
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guage  to  language,  until  it  is  now  known  throughout  the 
whole  reading  world,  and  is  become  a  household  book  in 
every  hand.  The  secret  of  its  universal  and  enduring  popu- 
larity is  undoub  jsdly  its  truth  to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the 
most  amiable  kind;  to  nature  such  as  Goldsmith  saw  it.  The 
author,  as  we  have  occasionally  shown  in  the  course  of  this 
memoir,  took  his  scenes  and  characters  in  this  as  in  his  other 
writings,  from  originals  in  his  own  motley  experience ;  but 
he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with  the  colorings  of 
his  own  good  head  and  heart.  Yet  how  contradictor^'  it 
seems  that  this,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  home 
and  homefelt  happiness,  should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless 
man;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domestic  virtue  and 
all  the  endearments  of  the  married  state  should  be  drawn  by 
a  bachelor,  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost 
from  boyhood;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and 
affecting  appeals  on  behalf  of  female  loveliness  should  have 
been  made  by  a  man  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of 
j)erson  and  manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical 
disparager  of  the  sex. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  the  work  a 
shore  passage  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said,  and  which 
within  a  w  onderfully  small  compass  comprises  a  world  of 
beauty  of  imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  thought,  and  matchless  purity  of  style.  The  two 
stanzas  which  conclude  it,  in  which  are  told  a  whole  history 
of  woman's  wrongs  and  sufferings,  is,  for  pathos,  simplicity, 
and  euphony,  a  gem  in  the  language.  The  scene  depicted  is 
where  the  poor  Vicar  is  gathering  around  him  the  wrecks  of 
his  shattered  family,  and  endeavoring  to  rally  them  back  to 
happiness. 

"The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculin'  warmth 
for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on 
the  honeysuckle  bank;  where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest 
daughter  at  my  request  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on 
the  trees  about  us.     It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first 
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met  her  seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recall  her  sad- 
ness. But  that  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of 
pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart 
instead  of  corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, felt  a  pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daugh- 
ter as  before.  *Do,  mj^  pretty  Olivia,'  cried  she,  *let  us  have 
that  melancholy  air  your  father  was  so  fond  of;  your  sister 
Sophy  has  already  obliged  us.  Do,  child ;  it  will  please  your 
old  father. '  She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetio 
as  moved  me. 

"  'When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

"  *The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die.' " 

Scarce  had  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  made  its  appearance 
and  been  received  with  acclamation  than  its  author  was  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  usual  penalties  that  attend  success.  He 
was  attacked  in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  chapters  he 
had  introduced  his  ballad  of  the  Hermit,  of  which,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  a  few  copies  had  been  printed  some  consid- 
erable time  previously  for  the  use  of  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland. This  bi'ought  forth  the  following  article  in  a 
fashionable  journal  of  the  day : 

"Tb  the  Printer  of  the  'St.  Jameses  Chronicle.* 

"Sir — In  the  Relitjues  of  Ancient  Poetry,  published  about 
two  years  ago,  is  a  verj-  beautiful  little  balled  called  A  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray.  The  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes 
that  the  stanzas  sung  by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  were 
parts  of  some  ballad  well  known  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
from  these  stanzas  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  of  his  own 
to  connect  them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad; 
the  subject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inquire 
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for  her  love  who  had  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She 
is  answered  by  a  friar  that  he  is  dead : 

"  'No,  no,  he  is  dead,  gone  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again. ' 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty ;  the  friar  endeavors 
to  comfort  her  with  morality  and  religion,  but  all  in  vain ; 
she  expresses  the  deepest  grief  and  the  most  tender  sentiments 
of  love,  till  at  last  the  friar  discovers  himself : 

"  'And  lol  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.' 


((• 


'This  catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  joined  with 
the  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicity;  yet, 
though  this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the  Ancient 
Reliques,  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough  to  pubUsh 
a  poem  called  The  Hermit,  where  the  circumstances  and  ca- 
tastrophe are  exactly  the  same,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  natural  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  original  are 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  languid  smoothness  and  tedious 
paraphrase  of  the  copy,  which  is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Percy's  ballad  as  the  insipidity  of  negus  is  to  the  genuine 
flavor  of  champagne. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.,  Detector." 
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This  attack,  supposed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's  constant  per- 
secutor, the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew  from  him  the  following 
note  to  the  editor : 

"Sir — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours  that 
I  recommended  Blainville's  travels  because  I  thought  the 
book  was  a  good  one;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I  was  told 
by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  published ;  but  in  that 
it  seems  I  was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  exten- 
sive enough  to  set  me  right. 

"Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having 
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taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be 
any,  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy 
some  years  ago ;  and  he,  as  we  both  considered  these  things 
as  trifles  at  best,  told  me,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  the 
next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the 
fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then 
read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly 
approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarcely 
worth  printing ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should  never  have 
known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am 
obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communications  of 
a  much  more  important  nature. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  Vicar  of  "Wakefield 
enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.  Goldsmith  no 
doubt  thought  himself  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  repeated  editions;  and  a  memorandum,  still  extant, 
shows  that  he  drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the  month 
of  June,  for  fifteen  guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned 
dishonored.  He  continued  therefore  his  usual  job-work  for 
the  booksellers,  writing  introductions,  prefaces,  and  head 
and  tail  pieces  for  new  works;  revising,  touching  up,  and 
modifying  travels  and  voyages;  making  compilations  of 
prose  and  poetry,  and  "building  books,"  as  he  sportively 
termed  it.  These  tasks  required  little  labor  or  talent,  but 
that  taste  and  touch  which  are  the  magic  of  gifted  minds. 
His  terms  began  to  be  proportioned  to  his  celebrity.  If  his 
price  was  at  any  time  objected  to,  "Why,  sir,"  he  would 
say,  "it  may  Sv^em  large;  but  then  a  man  may  be  many 
years  working  in  obscurity  before  his  taste  and  reputation 
are  fixed  or  estimated ;  and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  profes- 
sions, only  paid  for  his  previous  labors.'* 
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He  was,  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  differ- 
ent walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  We 
have  repeatedly  adverted  to  his  fondness  for  the  drama ;  he 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  theaters;  though,  as  we 
have  shown,  he  considered  them  under  gross  mismanage- 
ment. He  thought,  too,  that  a  vicious  taste  prevailed 
among  those  who  wrote  for  the  stage.  "A  new  species  of 
dramatic  composition,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "has 
been  introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental  comedy,  in 
which  the  virtues  of  private  hfe  are  exhibited,  rather  than 
the  vices  exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  faults 
of  niaiikind  make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  In  these  plays 
almost  all  the  characters  are  good  and  exceedingly  generous; 
they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  tin  money  on  the  stage ;  and 
though  they  want  humor,  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spec- 
tator is  taught  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  them  in 
consideration  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  folly, 
instead  of  being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy 
aims  at  touching  our  passions,  without  the  power  of  being 
truly  pathetic.  In  this  manner  we  are  Ukely  to  lose  one 
great  source  of  entertainment  on  the  stage;  for  while  the 
comic  poet  is  invading  the  province  of  the  tragic  muse,  he 
leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected.  Of  thie,  however, 
he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures  bis  fame  by  his 
profits.  .  .  . 

"Humor  at  present  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage; 
and  it  will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have 
nothing  left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends 
upon  the  audience  whether  they  will  actually  drive  those 
poor  merry  creatures  from  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a  play  as 
gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle.  It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an 
art  when  once  lost ;  and  it  will  be  a  just  punishment,  that 
when,  by  our  being  too  fastidious,  we  have  banished  humor 
from  the  stage,  we  should  ourselves  be  deprived  of  the  art 
of  laughing." 

Symptoms  of  reform   in  the  drama  had  recently  taken 
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place.  The  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  the  joint 
production  of  Colman  and  Garrick,  and  suggested  by  Ho- 
garth's inimitable  pictures  of  "Marriage  a  la  mode,*'  had 
taken  the  town  by  storm,  crowded  the  theaters  with  fashion- 
able audiences,  and  formed  one  of  the  leading  literary  topics 
of  the  year.  Goldsmith's  emulation  was  roused  by  its  suc- 
cess. The  comedy  was  in  what  he  considered  the  legitimate 
line,  totally  different  from  the  sentimental  school;  it  pre- 
sented pictures  of  real  life,  delineations  of  chara<;tei"  and 
touches  of  humor,  in  which  he  felt  himself  calculated  to  excel. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1766), 
lie  commenced  a  comedy  of  the  same  class,  to  be  entitled  the 
Good  Natureu  Man,  at  which  he  diUgently  wrought  when- 
ever the  hurried  o<;cupation  of  "book  building"  allowed  him 
leisure. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

SOCIAL   POSITION  OF  GOLDSMITH— HIS   COLLOQUIAL  CON- 
TESTS WITH  JOHNSON — ANECDOTES  AND   ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  ma- 
terial change  since  the  publication  of  The  Traveler.  Before 
that  event  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  author  of  some 
clever  anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member 
of  the  club  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much  being  ex- 
pected from  him.  Now  he  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary 
fame,  and  become  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  Tiie  highest 
regions  of  intellectual  society  were  now  open  to  him ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  move  m  them  with  confidence  and  suc- 
cess. Ballymahon  had  not  been  a  good  school  of  manners 
at  the  outset  of  Hfe;  nor  had  his  experience  as  a  "poor  fci in- 
dent" at  colleges  and  medical  schools  contribnted  to  give  him 
the  polish  of  society.  He  had  brought  from  Ireland,  as  he 
said,  nothing  but  his  "brogi-e  and  his  blunders,"  and  they 
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had  never  left  him.  He  had  traveled,  it  is  true;  but  the 
Continental  tour  which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace 
to  the  education  of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor  Gold- 
smith, been  little  hotter  than  a  course  of  h'terary  vagabondiz- 
ing. It  had  enriched  his  mind,  deepened  and  widened  tlie 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  lilled  his  memory  with  enchant- 
ing pictures,  but  it  had  contributed  little  to  discipHning  him 
for  the  polite  intercourse  of  the  world.  Hia  life  in  Lond(jn 
had  hitherto  been  a  struggle  with  sordid  cares  and  sad 
humiliations.  **You  scarcely  can  conceive,'*  wrote  he  some 
time  previously  to  his  brother,  *'how  much  eight  years  of 
disappointment,  anguish,  and  study  have  worn  me  down.'* 
Several  more  years  had  since  been  added  to  the  term  during 
which  he  had  trod  the  lowly  walks  of  life.  He  had  been  a 
tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge,  a  petty  physician  of  the  sub- 
urbs, a  bookseller's  hack,  drudging  for  daily  bread.  Each 
separate  walk  had  been  beset  by  its  peculiar  thorns  and  hu- 
miliations. It  is  wonderful  how  his  heart  retained  its  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  through  all  these  trials;  how  his  mind  rose 
above  the  "meannesses  of  poverty,"  to  which,  as  he  says, 
he  was  comiDelled  to  submit ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  won- 
derful, had  his  manners  acquired  a  tone  corresponding  to  the 
innate  grace  and  refinement  of  his  intellect.  He  was  near 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  published  The  Traveler,  and  was 
lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.  As  is  beautifully  said  of  him  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  "he  has  fought  his  way  to  considera- 
tion and  esteem;  but  he  bears  upon  him  the  scars  of  his 
twelve  years'  conflict;  of  the  mean  sorrows  through  which 
he  has  passed;  and  of  the  cheap  indulgences  he  has 
sought  relief  and  help  from.  There  is  nothing  plastic  in 
his  nature  now.  His  manners  and  habits  are  completely 
formed;  and  in  them  any  further  success  can  make  little 
favorable  change,  whatever  it  may  effect  for  his  mind  or 
genius."* 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  him  make 


*  Forster's  Goldsmith. 
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an  awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms  which  were 
now  open  to  him,  and  disappointing  those  who  had  formed 
an  idea  of  him  from  the  fascinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
his  poetry. 

Even  the  literary  club,  and  the  circle  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual  flights  of  which 
he  showed  himself  capable  fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of 
judging  and  talking  of  him,  and  of  placing  him  in  absurd 
and  whimsical  points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity  operated 
here  to  his  disadvantage.  It  brought  him  into  continual 
comparison  with  Johnson,  who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle 
and  had  given  it  a  tone.  Conversation  was  the  great  staple 
there,  and  of  this  Johnson  was  a  master.  He  had  been  a 
reader  and  thinker  from  childhood ;  his  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, which  unfitted  him  for  the  pleasures  of  3'outh,  had 
made  him  so.  For  many  years  past  the  vast  variety  of 
works  he  had  been  obliged  to  consult  in  preparing  his  Dic- 
tionary had  stored  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  with 
facts  on  all  kinds  of  subjects ;  making  it  a  perfect  colloquial 
armory.  "He  had  all  his  life,"  says  Boswell,  "habituated 
himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual 
vigor  and  skill.  He  had  disciplined  himself  as  a  talker  as 
well  as  a  writer,  making  it  a  rule  to  impart  whatever  he 
knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  he  could  put  it  in,  so  that 
by  constant  practice  and  never  suffering  any  careless  expres- 
sion to  escape  him,  he  had  attained  an  extraordinary  accuracy 
and  command  of  language." 

His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  according  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal 
attention,  something  above  the  usual  colloquial  style  being 
always  expected  from  him. 

"I  do  not  care,"  said  Orme,  the  historian  of  Hindostan, 
"on  whtit  subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  anybody.  He  either  gives  you  new  thoughts 
or  a  new  coloring." 

A  stronger  and  more  graphic  eulogium  is  given  by  Dr. 
Percy.     "The  conversation  of  Johnson,"  says  he,  "is  strong 
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and  clear,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  an<  "que  statue,  where 
every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  clear.'' 

Such  was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Goldsmith's 
celebrity  and  his  habits  of  intimacy  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual comparison ;  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  appear  to 
disadvantage?  Conversation  grave,  discursive,  and  disputa^ 
tious,  such  as  Johnson  excelled  and  delighted  in,  was  to  him 
a  severe  task,  and  he  never  was  good  at  a  task  of  any  kind. 
He  had  not,  like  Johnson,  a  vast  fund  of  acquired  facts  to 
draw  upon;  nor  a  retentive  memory  to  furnish  them  fort*" 
when  wanted.  He  could  not,  like  the  great  lexicographer, 
mold  his  ideas  and  balance  his  periods  while  talking.  He 
had  a  flow  of  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be  hurried  and  con- 
fused, and  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  contracted  a  hesitat- 
ing and  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone;  that  is 
to  say,  he  could  master  a  subject  in  his  study,  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand ;  but  when  he  came  into  company  he  grew  con- 
fused, and  was  unable  to  talk  about  it.  Johnson  made  a 
remark  concerning  him  to  somewhat  of  the  same  purport. 
**No  man,"  said  he,  "is  more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when 
he  has  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  has." 
Yet  with  all  this  conscious  deficiency  he  was  continually 
getting  involved  in  colloquial  contests  with  Johnson  and 
other  prime  talkers  of  the  literary  circle.  He  felt  that  he 
had  become  a  notoriety;  that  he  had  entered  the  lists  and 
was  expected  to  make  fight ;  so  with  that  heedlessness  which 
characterized  him  in  everything  else,  he  dashed  on  at  a  ven- 
ture; trusting  to  chance  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  hoping 
occasionally  to  make  a  lucky  hit.  Johnson  perceived  his 
hap-hazard  temerity,  but  gave  him  no  credit  for  the  real 
diffidence  which  lay  at  bottom.  **The  misfortune  of  Gold- 
smith in  conversation,"  said  he,  "is  this,  he  goes  on  without 
knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  great,  but  his 
knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous  man  it  is 
a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Goldsmith  it  is  a  pity  he 
is  not  knowing.     He  would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  him- 
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Belf.**  And,  on  another  occaHion  ho  ohserves:  "GoklHinith, 
rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk  of  what  In:*  knows  himself  to 
be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in  exposing  him.  If  in 
company  with  two  founders,  he  would  fall  a  talking  on  the 
method  of  making  cannon,  though  both  of  them  would  soon 
see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of." 
And  again:  "Goldsmith  should  not  be  forever  attempting  to 
shine  in  conversation;  he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much 
mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed 
partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance;  a  man  may  be  beat  at  times 
by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  wit.  Now  Gold- 
smith, putting  himself  against  another,  is  like  a  man  laying 
a  hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.  It  is  not 
worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred  to 
one  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundred 
chances  for  him ;  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and  he  may  lose 
a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state.  When  he  contends, 
if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of 
his  literary  reputation;  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is 
miserably  vexed.'* 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  he  was  himself  to 
blame  in  producing  this  vexation.  "Goldsmith,"  said  Miss 
Reynolds,  "always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson, 
particularly  when  in  company  with  people  of  any  conse- 
quence; always  as  if  impressed  with  fear  of  disgrace;  and 
indeed  well  he  might.  I  have  been  witness  to  many  morti- 
fications he  has  suffered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company." 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  but  rude- 
ness. The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  homage  of 
society,  was  still  more  prone  than  himself  to  lose  temper 
when  the  argument  went  against  him.  He  could  not  brook 
.ippearing  to  be  worsted;  but  would  attempt  to  bear  down 
his  adversary  by  the  rolling  thunder  of  his  periods;  and 
when  that  failed,  would  become  downright  insulting.  Bos- 
well  called  it  "having  recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of 
robust  sophistry";  but  Goldsmith  designated  it  much  more 
happily.     "There  is   no   arguing  with  Johnson,"  said  he, 
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^*for  when  his  pistol  misses  fire^  he  knocks  you  down  with 
the  butt  end  of  it.''''  * 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  Bos- 
well  as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  to  us  that 
Goldsmith  had  the  best  both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument, 
and  especially  of  the  courtesy  and  good-nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital 
reproof  as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of 
fables,  Goldsmith  observed  that  the  animals  introduced  in 
them  seldom  talked  in  character.  "For  instance,"  said  he, 
*'the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their 
heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed 
into  birds.  The  skill  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little 
fishes."  Just  then  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking 
his  sides  and  laughing,  he  immediately  added,  *'Why,  Dr. 
Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think;  for  if  you 
were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales." 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortifications  in 
society  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh,  conduct 
of  Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  When 
royal  pensions  were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Slieb- 
beare,  a  punster  remarked  that  the  king  had  pensioned  a 
she-bear  and  a  he-bear;  to  which  Goldsmith  replied,  "John- 
son, to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man 
alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear 
but  the  skin.** 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when  he  least 
thought  of  shining;  when  he  gave  up  all  effort  to  appear 
wise  and  learned,  or  to  cope  with  the  oracular  sententious- 
ness  of  Johnson,  and  gave  way  to  his  natural  impulses. 
Even  Bos  well  could  perceive  his  merits  on  these  occasions. 
"For  my  part,  '  said  he,  condescendingly,  "I  like  very  well 
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*  The  following  is  given  by  Boswell  as  an  instan.?e  of  robust  sophis- 
try: "Once,  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he 
stopped  me  thus,  'My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this;  you'll 
make  nothing  of  it.    I'd  rather  hear  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune.*  " 
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to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  a^vray  carelessly*';  and  many 
a  much  wiser  man  than  Boswell  delighted  in  those  outpour- 
ings of  a  fertile  fancy  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  happy 
moods,  Goldsmith  had  an  artless  simplicitj''  and  buoyant 
good-humor  that  led  to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and 
whimsical  confessions,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
intimates;  yet,  in  his  most  thoughtless  garrulity,  there  was 
occasionallv  the  gleam  of  the  gold  and  the  flash  of  the 
diamond. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


SOCIAL  RESORTS — THE  SHILLING  WHIST  CLUB — A  PRACTICAL 
JOKE— THE  WEDNESDAY  CLUB— THE  "TUN  OP  MAN** — 
THE  PIG  BUTCHEii— TOM  KING— HUGH  KELL^— GLOVER 
AND   HIS  CHARACTEi^iSTICS 
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Though  Ooldsmitli's  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to 
mingle  occasionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  in  the 
colloquial  conflicts  of  the  learned  circle,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  ill  at  ease  and  conscious  oi  being  undervalued,  yet  he 
had  some  social  resorts  in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for 
their  restraints  by  indulgin^^  h^  humor  without  control.  One 
of  them  was  a  shilling  whirt  club,  which  held  its  meetings 
at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered 
classic,  we  are  told,  by  a  club  held  there  in  old  times,  to 
which  "rare  Ben  Jon^on"  had  furnished  the  rules.  The 
company  was  of  a  familiar,  unceremonious  kind,  delighting? 
in  that  very  questionable  wit  which  consists  in  playing  off 
practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Of  one  of  these  Goldsmith 
was  made  the  butt.  Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hack- 
ney coach,  he  gave  the  coachman  by  mistake  a  guinea  in- 
stead of  a  shilling,  which  he  set  down  as  a  dead  loss,  for 
there  was  no  likelihood,  he  said,  that  a  fellow  of  this  class 
would  have  the  honesty  to  return  the  money.  On  the  next 
club  evening  he  was  told  a  person  at  the  street  door  wished 
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to  speak  with  him.  He  went  forth,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
radiant  countenance.  To  his  surprise  and  delight  the  coach- 
man bud  acinally  brought  back  the  guinea.  While  he 
launched  forth  in  praise  of  this  unlooked-for  piece  of  honesty, 
he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded  Collecting  a 
small  sum  from  the  club,  and  no  doubt  increasing  it  largely 
from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed  the  Jehu  with  many  en- 
comiums on  his  good  conduct.  He  was  still  chanting  his 
praises  when  one  of  the  club  requested  a  sight  of  the  guinea 
thus  honestly  returned.  To  Goldsmith's  confusion  it  proved 
to  be  a  counterfeit.  The  universal  burst  of  laughter  which 
succeeded,  and  the  jokes  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  every 
side,  showed  him  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  the  pre- 
tended coachman  as  much  a  counterfeit  as  the  guinea.  He 
was  so  disconcerted,  it  is  said,  that  he  soon  beat  a  retreat  for 
the  evening. 

Another  of  those  free  and  easy  clubs  met  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons;  songs,  jokes, 
dramatic  imitations,  burlesque  parodies  and  broad  sallies  of 
humor,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  sententious  morality,  pe- 
dantic casuistry,  and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  learned  circle. 
Here  is  a  huge  "tun  of  man,"  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  use 
to  delight  Goldsmith  by  singing  the  jovial  song  of  Notting- 
ham Ale,  and  looking  like  a  butt  of  it.  Here,  too,  a  wealthy 
pig  butcher,  charmed,  no  doubt,  by  the  mild  philanthropy 
of  The  Traveler,  aspired  to  be  on  the  most  sociable  footing 
with  the  author,  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the  comedian, 
recently  risen  to  consequence  by  his  performance  of  Lord 
Ogleby  in  the  new  comedy  of  the  Clandestine  Marriage. 

A  member  of  more  note  was  one  Hugh  Kelly,  a  second- 
rate  author,  who,  as  he  becaixie  a  kind  of  competitor  of 
Goldsmith's,  deserves  particular  mention.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  originally  apprenticed 
to  a  staymaker  in  Dublin;  then  winter  to  a  London  attorney; 
then  a  Grub  Street  hack,  scribbling  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers.    Of  late  he  had  set  up  for   theatrical  censor  and 
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satirist,  and,  in  a  paper  called  Thespis,  in  emulation  of 
Churchill's  Rosciad,  had  harassed  many  of  the  poor  actors 
without  mercy,  and  often  without  wit;  but  had  lavished  his 
incense  on  Garrick,  who,  in  consequence,  took  him  into 
favor.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  superficial 
merit,  but  which  had  sufficient  vogue  to  inflate  his  vanity. 
This,  however,  must  have  been  mortified  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  Johnson ;  after  sitting  a  short  time  he  got  up  to 
take  leave,  expressing  a  fear  that  a  longer  visit  might  be 
troublesome.  "Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  said  the  surly  moral- 
ist, **I  had  forgotten  you  were  in  the  room."  Johnson  used 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  written  more  than  he  had 
read . 

A  prime  wag  of  this  club  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  poor 
countrymen  and  hangers-on,  by  the  name  of  Glover.  He 
had  originally  been  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
had  taken  in  early  life  to  the  stage,  though  apparently  with- 
out much  success.  While  performing  at  Cork,  he  undertook, 
partly  in  jest,  to  restore  life  to  the  body  of  a  malefactor,  who 
had  just  been  executed.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
himself  among  the  number,  he  succeeded.  The  miracle  took 
wind.  He  abandoned  the  stage,  resumed  the  wig  and  cane, 
and  considered  his  fortune  as  secure.  Unluckily,  there  were 
not  many  dead  people  to  be  restored  to  life  in  Ireland;  his 
practice  did  not  equal  his  expectation,  so  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and  rather  un- 
profitably,  in  physic  and  literature. 

He  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  tav- 
erns, where  he  used  to  amuse  the  company  by  his  talent  at 
story-telling  and  his  powers  of  mimicry,  giving  capital  imita- 
tions of  Garrick,  Foote,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  public 
characters  of  the  day.  He  seldom  happened  to  have  money 
enough  to  pay  his  reckoning,  but  wi.s  always  sure  to  find 
some  ready  purse  among  tiiose  who  had  been  amused  by  his 
humors.  Goldsmith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  readiest.  It 
was  through  him  that  Glover  was  admitted  to  the  Wednes- 
day Club,  of  which  his  theatrical  imitations  became  the  de- 
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light.  Glover,  however,  was  a  little  anxious  for  the  dignity 
of  his  patron,  which  appeared  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  over- 
familiarity  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  was 
especially  shocked  by  the  free  and  easy  tone  in  which  Gold- 
smith was  addressed  by  the  pig  butcher:  "Come,  Noll," 
would  he  say,  as  he  pledged  him,  "here's  my  service  to  you, 
old  boy." 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith  that  he  "should  not  allow 
such  liberties.'*  "Let  him  alone,"  was  the  reply,  "you'll 
see  how  civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  After  a  time,  he  called 
out,  with  marked  ceremony  and  poUteness,  "Mr.  B.,  I  have 
the  honor  of  drinking  your  good  health."  Alas!  dignity 
was  not  poor  Goldsmith's  forte:  he  could  keep  no  one  at 
a  distance.  "Thank'ee,  thank'ee,  Noll,"  nodded  the  pig- 
butcher,  scarce  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "I  don't 
see  the  effect  of  your  reproof,"  whispered  Glover.  "I  give 
it  up,"  replied  Goldsmith,  with  a  good-humored  shrug,  "I 
ought  to  have  known  before  now  there  is  no  putting  a  pig 
in  the  right  way." 

Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  Goldsmith  for  mingling 
in  these  motley  circles,  observing  that,  having  been  origi- 
nally poor,  he  had  contracted  a  love  for  low  company.  Gold- 
smith, however,  was  guided  not  by  a  taste  for  what  was  low, 
but  for  what  was  comic  and  characteristic.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  artist;  the  feeHng  which  furnished  out  some  of 
his  best  scenes  in  fami'iar  life;  the  feeling  with  which  "rare 
Ben  Jonson"  sought  these  very  haunts  and  circles  in  days 
of  yore,  to  study  "Every  Man  in  His  Humor." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  humor  of  these 
associates  was  to  his  taste :  as  they  became  boisterous  in  their 
merriment  he  was  apt  to  become  depressed.  "The  company 
of  fools,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "may  at  first  make 
us  smile;  but  at  last  never  fails  of  making  us  melancholy." 
"Often  he  would  become  moody,"  says  Glover,  "and  would 
leave  the  party  abruptly  to  go  home  and  brood  over  his  mis- 
fortune." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for  quite  a 
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diflferent  purpose ;  to  commit  to  paper  some  scene  or  passage 
supjgested  for  his  comedy  of  The  Qood-Natured  Man.  The 
elaboration  of  humor  is  often  a  most  serious  task;  and  we 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  perfect  picture  of  mental  misery 
than  was  once  presented  to  us  by  a  popular  dramatic  writer 
— still,  we  hope,  living — whom  we  found  in  the  agonies  of 
producing  a  farce  which  subsequently  set  the  theaters  in  a 
roar. 
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THE  GREAT  CHAM  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  KING— SCEJ^E 
AT  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS' — GOLDSMITH  ACCUSED  OF 
JEALOUSY — NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  GARRICK — THE  AUTHOR 
AND  THE  ACTOR— THEIR  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  comedy  of  The  Good-Natured  Man  was  completed 
by  Goldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  submit(f>d  to  the  perusal  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  literary  club, 
by  whom  it  was  heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  sel- 
dom half  way  either  in  censure  or  applause,  pronounced  it 
the  best  comedy  that  had  been  written  since  The  Provoked 
Husband,  and  promised  to  furnish  the  prologue.  This  imme- 
diately became  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Goldsmith, 
knowing  the  weight  an  introduction  from  the  Great  Cham 
of  literature  would  have  with  the  public ;  but  circumstances 
occurred  which  he  feared  might  drive  the  comedy  and  the 
prologue  from  Johnson's  thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  royal  library  at  the  Queen's  (Bucking- 
ham) House,  a  noble  collection  of  books,  in  the  formation  of 
which  he  had  assisted  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bernard,  with  his 
advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was  seated  there  by  the  fire 
reading,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  king  (George 
III,),  then  a  young  man;  who  sought  this  occasion  to  have 
a  conversation  with  him.  The  conversation  was  varied  and 
discursive;  the  king  shifting  from  subject  to  subject  accord- 
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ing  to  his  wont;  "during  the  whole  interview,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect, 
but  still  in  his  open,  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used  at 
the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  *I  found  his  majesty 
wished  I  should  talk,  said  he,  'and  I  made  it  my  business 
to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his 
sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas- 
sion— '  **  It  would  have  been  well  for  Johnson's  colloquial 
disputants  could  he  have  often  been  under  such  decorous 
restraint.  He  retired  from  the  interview  highly  gratified 
with  the  conversation  of  the  king  and  with  his  gracious  be- 
havior. "Sir,**  said  he  to  the  librarian,  "they  may  talk  of 
the  king  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have 
ever  seen."  "Sir,"  said  he  subsequently  to  Bennet  Lang- 
ton,  "his  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we 
may  suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second." 

While  Johnson's  face  was  still  radiant  with  the  reflex  of 
royalty,  he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  group 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds',  who  were  anxious  to  hear  every 
particular  of  this  memorable  conversation.  Among  other 
questions,  tlie  king  had  asked  him  whether  he  was  writing 
anything.  His  reply  was  that  he  thought  he  had  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "I  should  have  thought  so  too," 
said  the  king,  "if  you  had  not  written  so  well. "  "No  man," 
said  Johnson,  commenting  on  this  speech,  "could  have  made 
a  handsomer  compliment;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay. 
It  was  decisive."  "But  did  you  make  no  reply  to  this  high 
complimont?"  asked  one  of  the  company.  "No,  sir,"  replied 
the  profounc^ly  deferential  Johnson,  "when  the  king  had  said 
it,  it  was  to  he  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with 
my  sovereign." 

During  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  forth. 
Goldsmith,  who  was  prei}ent,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  royal  theme,  but  remaiii.ed  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  distance, 
in  a  moody  fit  of  abstraction ;  at  length  recollecting  himself, 
he  sprang  up,  and  advancing,  exclaimed,  with  what  Boswell 
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calls  his  usual  "frankness  and  simplicity,"  "Well,  you  ac- 
quitted yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should 
have  done,  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered  through 
the  whole  of  it."  He  afterward  explained  his  seeming  inat- 
tention, by  saying  that  his  mind  was  completely  occupied 
about  his  play,  and  by  fears  lest  Johnson,  in  his  present  state 
of  royal  excitement,  would  fail  to  furnish  the  much-desired 
prologue. 

How  natural  and  truthful  is  this  explanation.  Yet  Bos- 
well  presumes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's  inattention  affected 
and  attribu-.es  it  to  jealousy.  "It  was  strongly  suspected,*' 
says  he,  "thai;  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the 
singular  honor  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  needed 
the  littleness  of  mind  of  Boswell  to  ascribe  such  pitiful  motives 
to  Goldsmith,  and  to  entertain  such  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  honor  paid  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Good-Natured  Man  was  now  ready  for  performance, 
but  the  question  was  how  to  get  it  upon  the  stage.  The 
affairs  of  Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  intended, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  recent  death  of  Rich,  the 
manager.  Drury  Lane  was  under  the  management  of  Gar- 
rick,  but  a  feud,  it  will  be  recollected,  existed  between  him 
and  the  poet,  from  the  animadversions  of  the  latter  on  the 
mismanagement  of  theatrical  affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
former  to  give  the  poet  his  vote  for  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were  changed.  Gold- 
smith when  that  feud  took  place  was  an  anonymous  writer, 
almost  unknown  to  fame,  and  of  no  circulation  in  society. 
Now  he  had  become  a  literary  lion;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Top- 
ham  Beauclerc,  and  other  magnates ;  in  a  word,  he  had  risen 
to  consequence  in  the  public  eye,  and  of  course  was  of  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  David  Gar  rick.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
saw  the  lurking  scruples  of  pride  existing  between  the  author 
and  actor,  and  thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  men  of  such  con- 
genial talents,  and  who  might  be  so  serviceable  to  each  other, 
should  be  kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exerted  his 
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friendly  offices  to  brin^  them  together.  The  meeting  took 
place  in  Reynolds'  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Garrick,  how- 
ever, could  not  entirely  put  off  the  mock  majesty  of  the  stage ; 
he  meant  to  be  civil,  but  he  was  rather  too  gracious  and  con- 
descending. Tom  Davies,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  coming  together  of  these  punctilious 
parties.  ' '  The  manager, ' '  says  he, ' '  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
(Goldsmith's)  merit,  and  perhaps  more  ostentatious  of  his 
abilities  to  serve  a  dramatic  author  than  became  a  man  of 
his  prudence ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his  side,  as  fully  pereuaded 
of  his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  complimentary 
language  paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  admired  actor, 
expected  that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage  of  his 
play  a  favor;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a 
bargain  that  was  intended  to  be  of  m'Jitual  advantage  to  both 
parties,  and  in  this  he  was  certainly  justifiable;  Mr.  Garrick 
could  reasonably  expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play, 
which  he  would  have  rejected  if  he  had  not  been  convinced 
it  would  have  amply  rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I 
believe  the  manager  was  willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he 
wished  to  be  courted  to  it;  and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed 
to  purchase  his  friendship  by  the  resignation  of  his  sincer- 
ity." They  separated,  however,  with  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  Goldsmith  that  his  play  would  be  acted.  The 
conduct  of  Garrick  subsequently  proved  evasive,  not  through 
any  lingerings  of  past  hostility,  but  from  habitual  indecision 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  and  from  real  scruples  of  delicacy. 
He  did  not  think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and 
avowed  that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesitated 
to  say  as  much  to  Goldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his 
feelings.  A  further  misunderstanding  was  the  result  of  this 
w^ant  of  decision  and  frankness;  repeated  interviews  and  some 
correspondence  took  place  without  bringing  matters  to  a  point, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical  season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied,  suffered  griev- 
ously by  this  delay,  and  he  consid  red  himself  entitled  to  call 
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Upon  the  manager,  who  still  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  ad- 
vance him  forty  pounds  upon  a  note  of  the  younger  New- 
bery.  Garrick  readily  complied,  but  subsequently  suggested 
certain  important  alterations  in  the  comedy  as  indispensable 
to  its  success;  these  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  author, 
but  pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  manager.  Garrick  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  "Whitehead, 
the  laureate,  who  officiated  as  his  "reader"  and  elbow  critic. 
Goldsmith  was  more  indignant  than  ever,  and  a  violent  dis- 
pute ensued,  which  wa'^  only  ^al  aed  by  the  interference  of 
Bux  ;e  and  ReyncM  i. 

Just  at  this  time,  o^'dei-  cmnQ  out  of  confusion  in  the  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden.  A  piq  ^o  h&/ :^^  risen  between  Colman 
and  Garrick,  in  the  course  of  their  joint  authorship  of  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,  the  former  had  become  manager  and 
part  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  preparing  to  open 
a  powerful  competition  with  his  former  colleague.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  Goldsmith  made  overtures  to  Colman ;  who,  with- 
out waiting  to  consult  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  were  ab- 
sent, gave  instantly  a  favorable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt  the 
contrast  of  this  warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to  the  chilling 
delays  and  objections  of  Garrick,  He  at  once  abandoned  his 
piece  to  the  discretion  of  Colman.  ' '  Dear  sir, ' '  says  he  in  a 
letter  dated  Temple  Garden  Court,  July  0th,  "I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  ^  our  kind  partiality  in  my  favor, 
and  your  tenderness  in  sliortftm' ng  the  interval  of  my  expec- 
tation. That  the  play  is  liable  to  many  objections  1  well 
know,  but  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in  hands  the  most  c;apable  in 
the  world  of  removing  them.  If  then,  dear  sir,  you  will 
complete  your  favor  by  putting  the  piece  into  such  a  state  as 
it  may  be  acted,  or  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  ever 
retain  a  sense  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though 
most  probably  this  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't 
help  feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  future  are 
likely  to  have  a  protector  who  declines  taking  advantage  of 
their  dreadful  situation ;  and  scorns  that  importance  which 
may  be  acquired  by  trifling  with  their  anxieties." 
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riie  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who  was  at 
Lichfield,  informing  him  of  his  having  transferred  his  piece 
to  Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  originally  written, 
and  by  the  petenteo  of  which  it  was  claime<l,  obaorving,  "As 
I  ff>un(l  yon  i;ad  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I 
coniplio  1  with  his  desire.  ...  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
you  should  think  me  '^ann  at  our  last  meeting;  your  judg- 
ment certainly  orglit  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter  which 
must  in  >mo  measure  concern  your  own  credit  and  interest. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  dififer  with  you  on 
this  or  any  other  account,  but  am,  with  a  high  opinion  of 
your  abilities,  and  a  very  real  esteem.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant.     Oliver  Goldsmith." 

In  his  reply,  Garrick  observed,  "I  was,  ir  ^3ed,  much 
hurt  that  your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting  nisc>  •  t  my  sin- 
cere and  friendly  attention  to  your  play  f'  "tL  remains  of  a 
former  misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  mi  jih  forgot  as  if 
it  had  never  existed.  "What  I  said  to  yc  >\t  my  own  house 
I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  pain  in  giving  my  sentiments 
than  you  possibly  would  in  receiving  them.  It  has  been  the 
business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my  life  to  live  on  the  best  terms 
with  men  of  genius ;  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  will 
have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly  dis{)Osition 
toward  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  opportunity  to 
convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient  servant  and  well- 
wisher.     D.  Garrick." 


•4 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


MORE  HACK  AUTHORSHIP— TOM  DA  VIES  AND  THE  ROMAN 
HISTORY — CANONBURY  CASTLE — POLITICAL  AUTHORSHIP 
—PECUNIARY  TEMPTATION— DEATH  OP  NtWBERY  THE 
ELDER 


Though  Goldsmith's  comedy  was  now  in  train  to  be 
performed,  it  could  not  be  brought  out  before  Christmas; 
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in  the  meantime,  he  must  live.  Again,  therefore,  he  had  to 
resort  to  literary  jobs  for  his  daily  support.  These  obtained 
for  him  petty  occasional  sums,  the  largest  of  whi(ih  was  ten 
pounds,  from  the  elder  Newbery,  for  a  historical  compilation ; 
but  this  scanty  rill  of  quasi  patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  prod- 
ucts, was  likely  soon  to  cease;  Newbery  being  too  ill  to  attend 
to  business,  and  having  to  transfer  the  whole  management  of 
it  to  his  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Davies,  the  sometime  Roscius,  some- 
time bibliopole,  stepped  forward  to  Goldsmith's  relief,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  undertake  an  easy  popular  history 
of  Rome  in  two  volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made. 
Goldsmith  undertook  to  complete  it  in  two  years,  if  possible, 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about 
his  task  with  cheerful  alacrity.  As  usual,  he  sought  a  rural 
retreat  during  the  summer  months,  where  he  might  alternate 
his  Uterary  labors  with  strolls  about  the  green  fields.  ' '  Merry 
Islington"  v/as  again  his  resort,  but  he  now  aspired  to  better 
quarters  than  formerly,  and  engaged  the  chambers  occupied 
occasionally  by  Mr.  Newbery  in  Canonbury  House,  or  Castle, 
as  it  is  popux^.ly  called.  This  had  been  a  hunting  lodge  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  t^.me  it  was  surrounded  by  parks 
and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's  day  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
an  old  brick  tower;  it  was  still  in  the  country,  amid  rural 
scenery,  and  was  a  favorite  nestling  place  of  authors,  publish- 
ers, and  others  of  the  literary  order.  *  A  number  of  these  he 
had  for  fellow  occupants  of  the  castle ;  and  they  formed  a 
temporary  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Crown  Tav- 

*  See  on  the  distant  slope,  majestic  shows 
Old  Canonburj^'s  tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  various  fates  assigned ;  and  where  by  turns 
Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reign'd ; 
Thither,  in  latter  days,  have  genius  fled 
From  yonder  city,  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat,  and  tuned 
The  plaintive  meanings  of  his  village  dirge. 
There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  wiew, 
And  Newbery  there  his  A  B  C's  for  babes. 
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em,  on  the  Islington  lower  road ;  and  here  he  presided  in  his 
own  genial  style,  and  wtis  the  life  and  delight  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Canon  bury  Castle 
some  years  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 
The  apartment  was  still  shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited, 
consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  small  bedroom,  with  paneled 
wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  The  quaintness  and  quie- 
tude of  the  place  were  still  attractive.  It  was  one  of  the  re- 
sorts of  citizens  on  their  Sunday  walks,  who  would  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  amuse  themselves  with  recon- 
noitering  the  city  through  a  telescope.  Not  far  from  this 
tower  were  the  gardens  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  a  Cock- 
ney Elysium,  where  Goldsmith  used  to  figure  in  the  humbler 
days  of  his  fortune.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  he 
speaks  of  a  stroll  in  these  gardens,  where  he  at  that  time,  no 
doubt,  thought  himself  :•  perfectly  genteel  society.  After 
his  rise  in  the  world,  however,  he  became  too  knowing  to 
speak  of  such  plebeian  haunts.  In  a  new  edition  of  his  Es- 
says, therefore,  the  White  Conduit  House  and  its  garden 
disappears,  and  he  speaks  of  "a  stroll  in  the  Park." 

While  Goldsmith  was  literally  living  fi"om  hand  to  mouth 
by  the  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his  independence  of  spirit 
was  subjected  to  a  sore  pecuniary  trial.  It  was  the  opening 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  a  time  of  great  political  ex- 
citement. The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  question  of 
Ameiican  taxation,  and  other  questions  of  like  irritating  tend- 
ency. Junius  and  Wilkes  and  other  powerful  writers  wore 
attacking  the  administration  with  all  their  force ;  Grub  Street 
was  stirred  up  to  its  lowest  depths;  inflammatory  talent  of 
all  kinds  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged 
with  pamphlets,  lampoons  and  libels  of  the  grossest  kinds. 
The  ministry  were  lookhig  anxiously  round  for  literary  sup- 
port. It  was  thought  that  the  pen  of  Goldsmith  might  be 
readily  enlisted.  His  hospitable  friend  and  countryman, 
Robert  Nugent,  politically  known  as  Squire  Gawky,  had 
come  out  strenuously  for  colonial  taxation ;  had  been  selected 
for  a  lordship  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
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Baron  Nugent  and  ViBcount  Clare.  HIh  example,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  enough  of  itself  to  bring  Qoldnmith  into 
the  niiniHtorial  ranks ;  and  then  what  writer  of  the  day  was 
proof  against  a  full  purso  or  a  pension?  Accordingly  one 
Parson  Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author  ot 
Anti  Se  anus  Panurge,  and  other  political  libels  in  support 
of  the  administration,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  poet, 
who  at  this  time  was  returned  to  town.  Dr.  Scott,  in  after 
years,  when  his  political  subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by 
two  fat  crown  livings,  used  to  make  what  he  considered  a 
good  story  out  of  this  embassy  to  the  poet.  "I  found  him,'* 
said  he,  "in  a  miserable  suit  of  chambers  in  the  Temple.  I 
told  him  my  authority :  I  told  how  I  wtis  empowered  to  pay 
most  liberally  for  his  exertions;  and,  would  you  believe  it  1 
he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say,  'I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  sup- 
ply my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party ;  the  assistance 
you  offer  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  me' ;  and  so  I  left  him 
in  his  garret!"  "Who  does  not  admire  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  poor  Goldsmith  toiling  in  his  garret  for  nine  guineas 
the  job,  and  smile  with  contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of 
the  political  divine,  albeit  his  subserviency  ivas  repaid  by 
two  fat  crown  livings? 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Goldsmith's  old  friend, 
though  frugal -handed  employer,  Newbery,  of  picture-book 
renown,  closed  his  mortal  career.  The  poet  has  celebrated 
him  as  the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing 
by  his  friendship.  He  coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in 
the  times  of  their  exigency,  and  made  them  pay  dear  for  the 
plank  put  out  to  keep  them  from  drowning.  It  is  not  likely 
his  death  caused  much  lamentation  among  the  scribbling 
tribe ;  we  may  express  decent  respect  for  the  niemcjry  of  the 
just,  but  we  shed  tears  only  at  the  grave  of  the  generous. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

THEATRICAL  MANKUVERINO— THE  COMEDY  OP  FALSE  DELI- 
CACY—FIRST PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  OOOD-NATURKD  MAN 
— CONDUCT  OF  JOHNSON — CONDUCT  OF  THE  AUTHOR— IN- 
TERMEDDLING OF  THE  PRESS 
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The  comedy  of  The  Good-Natured  Man  was  doomed  to 
experience  delays  and  difficulties  to  the  very  last.  Garrick, 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  had  still  a  lurking  grudge 
against  the  author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  a.rit,  to  thwart 
him  in  his  theatrical  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  he  under- 
took to  build  up  Hugh  Kelly,  Goldsmith's  boon  companion 
of  the  Wednesday  Club,  as  a  kind  of  rival.  Kelly  had  writ- 
ten a  comedy  called  False  Delicacy,  in  which  were  embodied 
all  the  meretricious  qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.  Gar- 
rick, though  he  had  decried  that  school,  and  had  brought  out 
his  comedy  of  The  Clandestine  Marriage  in  opposition  to  it, 
now  lauded  False  Delicacy  to  the  skies,  and  prepared  to  bring 
it  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  all  possible  stage  effect.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and  to 
touch  up  some  parts  of  the  dialogue.  He.  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  former  colleague,  Colman,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  one  condition  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  po- 
tentates of  the  realms  of  pasteboard  (equally  prone  to  play 
into  each  other's  hands  with  the  confederate  potentates  on 
the  great  i.  neater  of  life)  was  that  Goldsmith's  play  should  be 
kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been  brought  forward. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  author,  little  dreaming  of  the 
deleterious  influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  saw  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrive  and  pass  by  without  the  pertoi*mance  of 
his  play;  while  False  Dehcacy  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  (January  23,  1768)  with  all  the  trickery  of  managerial 
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management.  Houses  were  packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo ; 
i-he  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises, 
and  night  after  night  seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph. 

While  Falpa  Delicacy  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
fictitious  prosperity,  The  Qood-Natured  Man  was  creeping 
through  the  last  reliearsals  at  Covent  Garden.  The  success 
of  the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  upon  author,  manager,  and 
actors.  Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety; 
Colman's  hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to 
his  fellow  proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  enter- 
tained any.  All  the  actors  were  discontented  with  their 
parts,  excepting  Ned  Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and 
a  pretty  actress  named  Miss  Waif ord ;  both  or  »vhom  the  poor 
author  every  afterward  held  in  grateful  recollection. 

Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  unsparing 
castigator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  at  pres- 
ent with  that  protecting  kindness  with  which  he  ever  be- 
friended him  in  time  of  need.  He  attended  the  rehearsals ; 
he  furnished  the  prologue  according  to  promise;  he  pish'd 
and  pshaw 'd  at  any  doubts  and  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  gave  him  sound  counsel,  and  held  him  up  with 
a  steadfast  and  manly  hand.  Inspirited  by  his  sympathy, 
Goldsmith  plucked  up  new  heart,  and  arrayed  himself  for 
the  grand  trial  with  unusual  care.  Ever  since  his  elevation 
into  the  polite  world,  he  had  improved  in  his  wardrobe  and 
toilet.  Johnson  could  no  longer  accuse  him  of  being  shabby 
in  his  appearance ;  he  rather  went  to  the  other  extreme.  On 
the  present  occasion  there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  his 
tailor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  of  a  suit  of  "Tj^rian  bloom,  satin 
grain,  and  garter  blue  silk  breeches,  £8  2s.  7d."  Thus  mag- 
nificently attired,  he  attended  the  theater  and  watched  the 
reception  of  the  play  and  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene, 
with  that  vicissitvide  of  feeling  incident  to  his  mercurial  nature. 

Johnson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and  being  deliv- 
ered by  Bnnsley  in  lugubrious  tones  suited  to  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  seemed  to  throw  a  portentous  gloom  on  the  audi- 
ence.    Some  of  the  scenes  met  with  great  applause,  and  at 
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such  times  Goldsmith  was  highly  elated;  others  went  off 
coldly,  or  there  were  slight  tokens  of  disapprobation,  and 
then  his  spirits  would  sink.  The  fourth  act  saved  the  piece; 
for  Shuter,  who  had  the  main  comic  character  of  Croaker, 
was  so  varied  and  ludicrous  in  his  execution  of  the  scene  in 
which  he  reads  an  incendiary  letter  that  he  drew  down  thim- 
ders  of  applause.  On  his  coming  behmd  the  scenes.  Gold- 
smith greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  declaring  that 
he  exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  made  it  al- 
most as  new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  hov/ever,  both  the  author  and  his  friends 
were  disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the  piece,  and  consid- 
ered it  a  failure.  Poor  Goldsmith  left  the  theater  with  his 
towering  hopes  completely  cut  down.  He  endeavored  to 
hide  hr?i  nicitification,  and  even  to  assume  an  air  of  uncon- 
cern wl;  a  among  his  associates;  but,  the  moment  he  was 
alone  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose  rough  but  magnanimous 
nature  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence,  he  threw  off  all  re- 
straint and  gave  way  to  an  almost  childlike  burst  of  grief. 
Johnson,  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at  the  proper 
time,  saw  nothing  in  the  partial  disappointment  of  overrated 
expectations  to  warrant  such  ungovemed  emotions,  anvi  re- 
buked him  sternly  for  ^vhat  he  termed  a  silly  affectation, 
saying  that  "No  man  should  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
the  sorrows  of  vanity." 

When  Goldsmith  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  he,  with 
his  usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress  a  subject  of  amuse- 
ment to  his  friends.  Dining  one  day,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he 
entertained  the  company  with  a  particular  and  comic  account 
of  all  his  feelings  on  the  night  of  representation,  and  his  de- 
spair when  the  piece  was  hissed.  How  he  went,  he  said,  to 
the  Literary  Club;  chatted  gayly,  as  if  nothing  had  gone 
amiss;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea  of  his  unconcern,  sang  his 
favorite  song  about  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seven- 


teen times  as  high  as  the  moon. 
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added  he,  '^I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures,  and,  had  I  put 
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a  bit  in  my  mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill :  but  I  made  moro 
noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that;  so  they  never  perceived 
my  not  eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my  heart;  but, 
when  all  were  gone  except  Jr hrson  here,  I  burst  out  a-cry- 
ing,  and  even  swore  that  I  would  never  write  again.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  amaze  at  tl>e  odd  frankness  and  child- 
like self -accusation  of  poor  Gclclimith.  When  the  latter  had 
come  to  a  pause,  "All  this,  doctor,"  said  he  dryly,  "I  thought 
had  been  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  said  anything  about  it  for  the  world."  But  Gold- 
smith had  no  secrets :  his  follies,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors 
were  all  thrown  to  the  surface ;  his  heart  was  really  too  guile- 
less and  innocent  to  seek  mystery  and  concealment.  It  is 
too  often  the  false,  designing  man  that  is  guarded  in  his  con- 
duct and  never  ofifends  proprieties. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  Goldsmith,  who  thus  in  con- 
versation could  keep  nothing  to  himself,  should  be  the  author 
of  a  maxim  which  would  inculcate  the  most  thorough  dis- 
simulation. *'Men  of  the  world,"  says  he,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  "Bee,"  "maintain  that  the  true  end  of  speech 
is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them." 
How  often  is  this  quoted  as  one  of  the  subtle  remarks  of  the 
fine  witted  Talleyrand! 

The  Good-Natured  Man  was  pe^'ormed  for  ten  nights  in 
fiUccession ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the 
author's  benefit;  the  fifth  night  it  was  commanded  by  their 
majesties;  ufter  this  it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
having  always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  tlian  on  the  stage. 

As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely 
devoid  ol  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  obliv- 
ion. Yet  it  is  an  instance  how  an  inferior  production,  by 
dint  of  puffing  and  trumpeting,  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time 
on  the  surface  of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  ol'  popular  talk. 
What  had  been  done  for  False  Delicacy  on  the  stage  was 
continued  by  tlie  press.  The  booksellers  vied  with  the  man- 
ager in  launching  it  upon  the  town.     They  announced  that 
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the  first  impression  of  three  thousand  copies  was  exhausted 
before  two  o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication ;  four  editions, 
amountii  g  to  ten  thousand  copies,  were  sold  in  the  course 
of  the  seasor ;  a  public  breakfast  was  given  to  Kelly  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee  House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented  to  him 
by  the  publishers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plays 
were  continually  subjects  of  discussion  in  green-rooms,  coffee- 
houses, and  other  places  where  theatrical  questions  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  that  "viper  of  the  press," 
endeavored  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  fame ;  the  poet  was  excessively  sensitive  to 
these  attacks,  and  had  not  the  art  and  self-command  to  con- 
ceal his  feelings. 

Some  scribblers  on  the  other  side  insinuated  that  Kelly 
had  seen  the  manuscript  of  Goldsmith's  play,  while  in  the 
hands  of  Garrick  or  elsewhere,  and  had  borrowed  some  of 
the  situations  and  sentiments.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day 
took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  stirring  up  a  feud  between 
the  two  authors.  Goldsmith  became  nettled,  though  he 
could  scarcely  be  deemed  jealous  of  one  so  far  his  inferior. 
He  spoke  disparagingly,  though  no  doubt  sincerely,  of  Kelly's 
play :  the  latter  retorted.  Still,  when  they  met  one  day  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  Co  vent  Garden,  Goldsmith,  with  his  cus- 
tomary urbanity,  congratulated  Kelly  on  his  success.  "If  I 
thought  you  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  replied  the  other, 
abruptly,  "I  should  thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  not  a 
man  to  harbor  spleen  or  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  at  this 
unworthy  rivalship :  but  the  jealousy  and  envy  awakened  in 
Kelly's  mind  long  continued.  He  is  even  accused  of  having 
given  vent  t(.  his  hostility  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  news- 
papers, the  basest  resource  of  dastardlj''  and  malignant  spirits; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  proof. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE 

BUFNING  THE  CANDLE  AT  BOTH  ENDS— FINE  APARTaIEHTS 
—  FINE  FURNITURE  —  FINE  CLOTHES  —  FINE  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES—SHOE.MAKEK's  llOLIDAi'  AND  JOLLY  PIGEON  AS- 
SOCIATES —  PETER  BARLOW,  GLOVER,  AND  THE  HAMP- 
STEAD  HOAX— POOR  FRIENDS  AMONG  GREAT  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES 

The  profits  resulting  from  Tlie  Good-Natured  Man  Avere 
beyond  any  that  GoldHmitli  liad  yet  derived  from  his  works. 
He  netted  about  four  hundred  poimds  from  the  theater,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  fr jm  his  publisher. 

Five  hundred  pounds!  and  all  at  one  miracidous  draught! 
It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  at  once  opened 
his  heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  int<>  all  kinds  of  extrava- 
gance. TIk)  first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to  Sliuter 
fo-r  a  box.  ticket  for  his  benefit,  when  The  Good-Natured  Man 
was  to  be  performed.  The  next  was  an  entire  change  in  his 
domicile.  Tlie  shabby  lodgings  with  Jeffs  the  butler,  in 
which  he  had  oeen  worried  by  Johnson V  scrutiny,  were  now 
ex(;hanged  for  chambers  mc^re  becoming  a  Uism  of  his  ample 
ft)rtune.  The  a/artments  consisted  of  three  rooms  on  the 
s^'cond  floor  of  No.  2  Brick  Cou<rt,  Middle  Temple,  on  the 
rii^ht  hand  ascending  the  staircase,  and  overlooked  the  um- 
brageous walks  of  the  Temple  gard(-n.  Tlie  lease  he  pur- 
clmsed  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  then  went  on  U)  furnish 
his  rooms  with  m.ihogany  sofas,  card-tables,  and  book -cases; 
with  c:itains,  mirrors,  and  Wilton  carpets.  His  nwkward 
little  pt  i  or  w^t.i  also  furnished  out  in  a  styk'  befitting  his 
apartment:  f  )r,  m  addition  to  his  suit  of  *'Tyrian  bloom, 
satin  i.^r-iin/'  wo  fij«u  another  iiarged  about  this  time,  in  the 
book;:>    ><:     Ir,  l''iU>y,  in  ng  ik:^  gorgeous  termE,  being  "lined 
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with  silk  and  furnished  with  gold  buttons."  Thus  lodged 
and  thus  arrayed,  he  invited  the  visits  of  his  most  aristocratic 
acqiiaintances,  and  no  longer  quailed  beneath  the  courtly  eye 
of  Beauclerc.  He  gave  dinners  to  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Percy, 
Bickerstaff,  and  other  friends  of  note ;  and  supper  parties  to 
young  folks  of  both  sexes.  These  last  were  preceded  by 
round  games  oi  cards,  at  which  there  was  more  laughter 
than  skill,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  to  cheat  each  other; 
or  by  romping  games  of  forfeits  and  bhnd-man's  buff,  at 
which  he  enacted  the  lord  of  misrule.  Blackstone,  whose 
chambers  were  immediately  below,  and  who  was  studiously 
occupied  on  his  Commentaries,  used  to  complain  of  the  ra^'ket 
made  overhead  by  his  reveling  neighboi*. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  wou?  i  make  up  a  rural  party,  com- 
posed of  f^ur  or  five  of  his  "jolly  pigeon"  friends,  to  enjoy 
what  he  humorously  called  a  '*shoemaker*8  holiday."  These 
would  assemble  at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  partake 
of  a  plentiful  and  rather  expensive  breakfast;  the  remains  of 
which,  with  his  ci  stomary  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to 
soiiie  poor  woman  i  a  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the  party 
would  set  out  on  f^  ot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive  ram- 
bles by  footpaths  and  green  lanes  to  Blackheath,  Wands- 
worth, Chelsea,  Hampton  Court,  Highgate,  or  some  other 
pleasant  resort,  wi  ihin  a  few  miles  of  London.  A  simple 
but  gay  and  heartily  relished  dinner,  a  country  inn, 
crowned  the  excursion.  In  the  eveninp^  hey  strolled  back 
to  town,  all  the  better  in  health  and  »]  ts  for  a  day  spent 
in  rural  and  social  enjoyment.  Occasion  tlly,  when  extrava- 
gantly inclined,  tbey  adjourned  from  di  ler  to  drink  tea  at 
the  White  Conduit  House;  and,  no^  .nd  then,  concluded 
their  festive  day  by  supping  at  the  G .  ecian  or  Temple  Ex- 
change Coffee  Houses,  or  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet 
Street.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  dr  ^  never  exceeded  a 
crown,  and  were  oftener  from  three  and  sixpence  to  tour 
shillings ;  for  the  best  part  of  their  entertainment,  sweet  air 
and  rural  scenes,  excellent  eAercise  and  jc.yous  conversation, 
cost  nothing. 
♦  *  *  H— Vol.  X. 
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One  of  Goldsmith's  bumble  companions,  on  these  excur- 
sions, was  his  occasional  amanuensis,  Peter  Barlow,  wliose 
quaint  peculiarities  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  com- 
pany. Peter  was  poor  but  punctilious,  squaring  his  expenses 
according  to  his  means.  He  always  wore  the  same  garb; 
fixed  his  regular  expenditure  for  dinner  at  a  trifling  sum, 
which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  never  exceeded,  but  which  he 
always  insisted  on  paying.  His  oddities  ulwf.ys  made  him 
a  welcome  companion  on  the  "shoemaker's  holidays."  The 
dinner  on  these  occasions  generally  exceeded  considerably 
his  tariff ;  he  put  down,  however,  no  more  than  his  regular 
sum,  and  Goldsmith  made  up  the  difference. 

Another  of  the  a  hangers-on,  for  whom,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  was  content  to  "pay  the  shot,"  was  his  country- 
man, Glover,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  as 
one  of  the  wags  and  sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns, 
and  a  prime  mimic  at  the  Wednesday  Club. 

This  vagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a  whimsical 
story  of  one  of  his  practical  jokes  upon  Goldsmith,  in  the 
course  of  a  rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They 
had  dined  at  an  inn  on  Hampstead  Heights  and  were  descend- 
ing the  hill,  when,  in  passing  a  cottage,  they  saw  tnrough 
the  open  window  a  party  at  tea.  Goldsmith,  who  was  fa 
tigued,  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  cheerful  tea-table.  "How 
I  should  Hko  to  be  of  that  party,"  exclaimed  he.  "Nothing 
more  easy,"  replied  Glover,  "allow  me  to  introduce  you." 
So  saying,  he  entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  the  most  per- 
fect familiarity,  though  an  utter  stranger,  and  was  followed 
by  the  unsuspecting  Goldsmith,  who  supposed,  of  course,  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  family.  The  owner  of  the  house  rose 
on  the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  The  undaunted  Glover 
shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  possible, 
fixed  his  eye  on  one  of  the  company  who  had  a  peculiarly 
good-natured  physiognomy,  muttered  something  like  a  rec- 
ognition, and  forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story,  in- 
vented at  the  moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended  had 
occurred  upon  the  road.     The  host  supposed  the  new-comers 
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.ere  friends  of  his  ^^^^  ^yrthe^tir^  s""^' t 
of  the  host.    Glover  d,d  ^t  P^^^  ^j^t  another;  brought 

trath.     He  followed  -^f^'^yji  1^«P*  '^''  •'o'"?*"^:"  ' 
his  powers  of  ""m.cry  into  play,  a  ^  ^^^t  off  in 

roar     Tea  was  offered  and  o^'^^'  l^  jhe  end  of  which 
h^  most  sociable  --^ VhisC^n^n  out  of  the  hou«> 
Glover  bowed  himself  and  l'^  f"^  .       the  host  and  his 
JuhVany  facetious  IbM  wo^s^  ^--«  ^,,,  ,„  ,„p„aent 
company  to  compare  notes,  ana  1. 

Z!sion  they  had  exp«nenced.  ^^^^^^  ^,  q  w 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  d«my  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  11  ^ 

«„»ith  when  triumphantly  toW  by  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^ 

hoax,  and  that  he  did  "°1?^^"'/ tantly  and  vindicate  him- 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rot""?'"^^.  {^^  »  few  words  from 

feU  from  all  P-'t^^'P^^'l'^^^i  him.     "Doctor,"  said 
Wb  free  and  easy  compam^dissuaa  ^  ^^^^^  j.   ,f 

he,  cooUy,  "we  »"  "^X^,  ^  wUl  be  in  the  newspapars 
you  return  and  tell  *^ 'Son  I  remember  in  one  of  their 

counsel.  ••  ^  ..    afterward  told  by  Glover,  with 

This  story  was  fr^^^^^J^ft^a  exaggerating  the  conver- 

rich  dramatic  effect,  repeahng  «d  e     gg  ^^  ,„b,„assment, 

nation,  and  mimicking  in  "J'Xn  of  Goldsmith. 

surprise,  and  «»l>««1"«f 'f^'^^urel  cai-.nct  run  in  two  ru  s ; 

It  is  a  trite  saying  ***  f  J"^",,  of  intimates.     Goldsm  th 

nor  a  man  keep  two  "PPfJ^^^f^Vthe  '  jolly  pigeon"  order 

sometimes  found  his  old    nendsot  t     ^  ^  ^  .^^,^ 

trntof  the  -f-Xro^na;ll-  b.nawel.me 
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chambers,  half  drunk,  as  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
Tophani  Beauclerc  and  General  Oglethorpe;  and  sitting  him- 
self down,  with  nKJst  intolerable  uHsurance  inquired  after  my 
health  and  literary  pursuits,  as  if  he  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  footing.  I  was  at  first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever 
having  known  such  a  fellow  that  I  stifled  my  resentment  and 
drew  him  into  a  conversation  on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he 
could  talk  upon;  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acquitted 
himself  very  reputably ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollect- 
ing something,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  presented  to  me  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  '  Here,  my 
dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  half  pound 
of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you  •■,  for  though  it  is  not  in  my 
power  at  present  to  pay  you  the  two  guineas  you  so  gener- 
ously lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to 
say  that  I  want  gratitude.'  This,'*  added  Goldsmith,  "was 
too  much.  I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired 
him  to  turn  out  of  my  chambers  directly ;  which  he  very  coolly 
did,  taking  up  his  tea  and  sugar;  and  I  never  saw  him  after- 
ward." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FOUR 

REDUCED  AGAIN  TO  BOOK-BUILDING — RURAL  RETREAT  AT 
shoemaker's  paradise — DEATH  OF  HENRY  GOLDSMITH 
— TRIBUTES  TO   HIS   MEMORY   IN   THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

The  heedless  expenses  of  Goldsmith,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  soon  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  "prize  money," 
but  when  his  purse  gave  out  he  drew  upon  futurity,  obtain- 
ing advances  from  his  booksellers  and  loans  from  his  friends 
in  the  confident  hope  of  soon  turning  up  another  trump.  The 
debts  which  he  thus  thoughtlessly  incurred  in  consequence 
of  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  embarrassed  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life;  so  that  the  success  of  The  Good-Natured 
Man  may  be  said  to  have  been  ruinous  to  him. 
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He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  his  old  craft  of  book- 
building,  and  set  about  his  History  of  Rome,  undertaken 
for  Davies. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  summer 
time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literary  jobs,  or  urged 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  task,  to  take  coun- 
try lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town,  generally  on  the  Har- 
row or  Kdgoware  roads,  and  bury  himself  there  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  closely 
occupied  In  his  room,  at  other  times  he  would  stroll  out  along 
the  lanes  and  he<lge-row8,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil, 
note  down  thoughts  to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home. 
His  summer  retreat  for  the  present  year,  1768,  was  a  little 
cottage  with  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  town  on  the  Edgeware  road.  Ho  took  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a  barrister  and  man  of  let- 
ters, his  neighbor  in  the  Temple,  having  rooms  immediately 
opposite  him  on  the  same  floor.  They  had  become  cordial 
intimates,  and  Botts  was  one  of  those  with  whom  Goklsmith 
now  and  then  took  the  friendly  but  pernicious  liberty  of  bor- 
rowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired  belonged  to  a  rich  shoe- 
maker of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little  domain 
of  half  an  acre  with  statues  and  jets,  and  all  the  decorations 
of  landscape  gardening;  in  consequence  of  which  Goldsmith 
gave  it  the  name  of  The  Shoemaker^s  Paradise.  As  his  fel- 
low-occupant, Mr.  Botts,  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an 
interval  of  literary  labor,  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook 
of  a  social  dinner  there,  and  returned  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing. On  one  occa^on,  when  they  had  probably  lingered  too 
long  at  the  table,  they  came  near  breaking  their  necks  on 
their  way  homeward  by  driving  against  a  post  on  the  side- 
walk, while  Botts  was  proving  by  the  force  of  legal  eloquence 
that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  broad  Edgeware  road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  Goldsmith's  career  of  gayety 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by  intehigence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Henry,  then  but  forty-five  years  of  age.     He 
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had  led  a  quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  village  pastor  with  unaffected 
piety ;  conducting  the  school  at  Lissoy  with  a  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  ability  that  gave  it  celebrity,  and  acquitting  him- 
self in  all  the  duties  of  life  with  undeviating  rectitude  and 
the  mildest  benevolence.  How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  and 
venerated  him  is  evident  in  all  his  letters  and  throughout  his 
works ;  in  which  his  brother  continually  forms  his  model  for 
an  exemplification  ot  all  the  most  endearing  of  the  Christian 
virtues ;  yet  his  affection  at  his  death  was  imbittered  by  the 
fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the 
warmth  of  his  affection.  Goldsmith  had  been  urged  by  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  since  his  elevation  in  the  world,  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  all 
powerful,  in  favor  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him  church  prefer- 
ment. He  did  exert  himself  as  far  as  his  diffident  nature 
would  permit,  but  without  success;  we  have  seen  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlq,nd,  when,  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  that  nobleman  proffered  him  his  patronage, 
he  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  his 
brother.  Still  some  of  his  friends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
done  and  of  how  Uttle  he  was  able  to  do,  accused  him  of  neg- 
ligence. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  amiable  and  esti- 
mable brother  joined  in  the  accusation. 

To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  his  early 
days  awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  companion  of  his 
childhood,  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  most  heartfelt  pas- 
sages in  his  Deserted  Village.  Much  of  that  poem,  we  are 
told,  was  composed  this  summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary 
strolls  about  the  green  lanes  and  beautifully  rural  scenes  of 
the  neighborhood;  and  thus  much  of  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  English  landscape  became  blended  with  the  ruder 
features  of  Lissoy.  It  was  in  these  lonely  and  subdued  mo- 
ments, when  tender  regret  was  half  mingled  with  self -up 
braiding,  that  he  poured  forth  that  homage  of  the  heart,  ren- 
dered, as  ii  were,  at  the  grave  of  his  brother.  The  picture 
of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which,  we  have^  already 
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hinted,  was  taken  in  part  from  the  character  of  his  father, 
embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  brother  Henry ;  for 
the  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  identi- 
cal. In  the  following  lines,  howe/er,  Goldsmith  evidently 
contrasted  the  quiet,  settled  life  of  his  brother,  passed  at 
home  in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  Christian  duties,  with 
his  own  restless,  vagrant  career : 

"Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  goodly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place." 

To  us  the  whole  character  seems  traced,  as  it  were,  in  an 
expiatory  spirit ;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  own  wandering  rest- 
lessness, he  sought  to  humble  himself  at  the  shrine  of  excel- 
lence which  he  had  not  been  able  to  practice : 

"At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoflF,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  foUow'd,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluok'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile: 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd. 
Their  welfare  pleas 'd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.** 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

DINNER  AT  BICKERSTAFF'S— HIFFERNAN  AND  HIS  IMPBCUNI- 
OSITY — KENRIOK'S  EPIGRAM — JOHNSON'S  CONSOLATION — 
goldsmith's  TOILET — THE  BLOOM-COLORED  COAT — NEW 
ACQUAINTANCES— THE  HORNECKS— A  TOUCH  OF  POETRY 
AND   PASSION — THE  JESSAMY  BRIDE 

In  October  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  and  resumed  his 
usual  haunts.  We  hear  of  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  his 
countryman,  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  author  of  Love  in  a  Village, 
Lionel  and  Clarissa,  and  other  successful  dramatic  pieces. 
The  dinner  was  to  be  followed  by  the  reading  by  Bickerstaff 
of  a  new  play.  Among  the  guests  was  one  Paul  Hiffernan, 
likewise  an  Irishman;  somewhat  idle  and  intemperate;  who 
lived  nobody  knew  how  nor  where,  sponging  wherever  he 
had  a  chance,  and  often  of  course  upon  Goldsmith,  who  was 
ever  the  vagabond's  friend,  or  rather  victim.  Hiffernan  was 
something  of  a  physician,  and  elevated  the  emptiness,  of  his 
purse  into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he  termed  impe- 
cuniosity,  and  against  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  call  for 
reUef  from  the  healthier  purses  of  his  friends.  He  was  a 
scribbler  for  the  newspapers,  and  latterly  a  dramatic  critic, 
which  had  probably  gained  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner 
and  reading.  The  wine  and  wassail,  however,  befogged  his 
senses.  Scarce  had  the  author  got  into  the  second  act  of  his 
play,  when  Hiffernan  began  to  nod,  and  at  length  snored 
outright.  Bickerstaff  was  embarrassed,  but  continued  to 
read  in  a  more  elevated  tone.  The  louder  he  read,  the 
louder  Hiffernan  snored ;  until  the  author  came  to  a  pause. 
"Never  mind  the  brute,  Bick,  but  go  on,"  cried  Goldsmith. 
"He  would  have  served  Homer  just  so  if  he  were  here  and 
reading  his  own  works. " 
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Kenrick,  Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  this  anecdote 
in  the  following  lines,  pretending  that  the  poet  had  compared 
his  countryman  Bickerstaff  to  Homer. 

"What  are  your  Bretons,  Romans,  Grecians, 
Compared  with  thoroughbred  Milesians! 
Step  into  Griffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye 
Of  Goldsmith,  Bickerstaff,  and  Kelly.  .  . 
And,  take  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev'n  Homer's  self  is  but  their  foster  brother." 

Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincing 
under  an  attack  of  this  kind.  "Never  mind,  sir,"  said  he 
to  Goldsmith,  when  he  saw  that  he  felt  the  sting.  **A  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  talked  of  is  much  helped  by  being 
attacked.  Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock;  if  it  be  struck  only 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground ;  to 
keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends." 

Bickerstaff,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  in 
high  vogue,  the  associate  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day ;  a  few 
years  afterward  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  Johnson  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  hearing  the  offense  for  which  he  had 
fled.  *'Why,  sir,"  said  Thrale;  "he  had  long  been  a  sus- 
pected man."  Perhaps  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  the 
part  of  the  eminent  brewer,  which  provoked  a  somewhat 
contemptuous  reply.  "By  those  who  look  close  to  the 
ground,"  said  Johnson,  "dirt  will  sometimes  be  seen;  I 
hope  I  see  things  from  a  greater  distance." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather  the 
increased  expense,  of  Goldsmith's  wardrobe  since  his  eleva- 
tion into  polite  society.  "He  was  fond,"  says  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  "of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in 
the  gayest  apparel  of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag- 
wig  and  sword."  Thus  arrayed,  he  used  to  figure  about  in 
the  sunshine  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, but  to  the  amusement  of  his  acquaintances. 

Boswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits 
forever  famous.     That  worthy,  on  the  16th  of  October  in  this 
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same  year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
Garrick,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff,  and  Davies.  Goldsmith  was 
generally  apt  to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
guests  were  taking  their  seats  at  table,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  was  unusually  early.  "While  waiting  for  some  lingerers 
to  arrive,  *'he  strutted  about,"  says  Bos  well,  **  bragging  of 
his  dress,  and  I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind 
was  undoubtedly  prone  to  such  impressions.  *Come,  come,' 
said  Garrick,  *talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are  perhaps  the 
worst — eh,  eh?'  Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to 
interrupt  him,  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically, 
*Nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a  gentleman;  but  I  am  talk- 
ing of  your  being  well  or  ill  dressed.^  'Well,  let  me  tell 
you,'  said  Goldsmith,  *when  the  tailor  brought  home  my 
bloom-colored  coat,  he  said,  'Sir,  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of 
you ;  when  anybody  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be 
pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water 
Lane.'  *Why,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  'that  was  because  he 
knew  the  strange  color  would  attract  crowds  to  gaze  at  it, 
and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  could 
make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  color.'  " 

But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  raillery  on  the 
part'Of  his  friends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  personalities 
of  the  kind  from  strangers.  As  he  was  one  day  walking 
the  Strand  in  grand  array  with  bag-wig  and  sword,  he  ex- 
cited the  merriment  of  two  coxcombs,  one  of  whom  called  to 
the  other  to  "look  at  that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through 
it."  Stung  to  the  quick,  Goldsmith's  first  retort  was  to 
caution  the  passers-by  to  be  on  their  guard  against  "that 
brace  of  disguised  pickpockets"  —his  next  was  to  step  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  where  there  was  room  for  action,  half 
draw  his  sword,  and  beckon  the  joker,  who  was  armed  in 
like  manner,  to  follow  him.  This  was  literally  a  war  of  wit 
which  the  other  had  not  anticipated.  He  had  no  inclination 
to  push  the  joke  to  such  an  extreme,  but  abandoning  the 
ground,  sneaked  off  with  his  brother  wag  amid  the  hootings 
of  the  spec^tators. 
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This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress,  however,  which  Boswell 
and  others  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaries,  who  did  not  mider- 
stand  the  secret  pUes  of  his  character,  attributed  to  vanity, 
arose,  we  are  convinced,  from  a  widely  different  motive.  It 
was  from  a  painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects,  which 
had  been  cruelly  stamped  upon  his  mind  in  his  boyhood  by 
the  sneers  and  jeers  of  his  playmates,  and  had  been  ground 
deeper  into  it  by  rude  speeches  made  to  him  in  every  step  of 
his  struggling  career,  until  it  had  become  a  constant  cause 
of  awkwardness  and  embarrassment.  This  he  had  experi- 
enced the  more  sensibly  since  his  reputation  had  elevated 
him  into  polite  society ;  and  he  was  constantly  endeavoring 
by  the  aid  of  dress  to  acquire  that  personal  acceptability , 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  nature  had  denied  him.  If 
ever  he  betrayed  a  little  self-complacency  on  first  turning 
out  in  a  new  suit,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  because  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  achieved  a  triumph  over  his  ugliness. 

There  were  circumstances  too  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating  which  may  have  rendered  Goldsmith  more 
than  usually  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had 
recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agreeable  family 
from  Devonshire,  which  he  met  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Homeck,  widow 
of  Captain  Kane  Horneck;  two  daughters,  seventeen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  an  only  son,  Charles,  "the  Cap- 
tain in  Lace,"  as  his  sisters  playfully  and  somewhat  proudly 
called  him,  he  having  lately  entered  the  Guards.  The  daugh- 
ters are  described  as  uncommonly  beautiful,  intelligent, 
sprightly,  and  agreeable.  Catharine,  the  eldest,  went  among 
her  friends  by  the  name  of  ''Little  Comedy,'*  indicative,  very 
probably,  of  her  disposition.  She  was  engaged  to  William 
Henry  Bunbury,  second  son  of  a  Suffolk  baronet.  The  hand 
and  heart  of  her  sister  Mary  were  yet  unengaged,  although 
she  bore  the  by-name  among  her  friends  of  the  "Jessamy 
Bride."  This  family  was  prepared,  by  their  intimacy  with 
Reynolds  and  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Gold- 
smith.    The  poet  had  always  been  a  chosen  friend  of  the 
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eminent  painter,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  as  we  have  shown, 
ever  since  she  had  heard  his  poem  of  The  Traveler  read 
aloud,  had  ceased  to  consider  him  ugly.  The  Homecks  were 
equally  capable  of  forgetting  his  person  in  admiring  his 
works.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  too,  they  were 
delighted  with  his  guileless  simplicity;  his  buoyant  good- 
nature and  his  innate  benevolence,  and  an  endurmg  intimacy 
soon  sprang  up  between  them.  For  once  poor  Goldsmith 
had  met  with  polite  society  with  which  he  was  perfectly  at 
home,  and  by  \/hich  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  once  he 
had  met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom  his  ugly  features  were 
not  repulsive.  A  proof  of  the  easy  and  playful  terms  in 
which  he  was  with  them  remains  in  a  whimsical  epistle  in 
verse,  of  which  the  following  was  the  occasion.  A  dinner 
was  to  be  given  to  their  family  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  friend  of 
their  mother's,  at  which  Reynolds  and  Angelica  Kauflfman 
were  to  be  present.  The  young  ladies  were  eager  to  have 
Goldsmith  of  the  party,  and  their  intimacy  with  Dr.  Baker 
allowing  them  to  take  the  liberty,  they  wrote  a  joint  invita- 
tion to  the  poet  at  the  last  moment.  It  came  too  late,  and 
drew  from  him  the  following  reply;  on  the  top  of  which  was 
scrawled,  **This  is  a  poem!    This  is  a  copy  of  verses  I** 

"Your  mandate  I  got, 
You  may  all  go  to  pot ; 
Had  your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night» 
JSo  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt, 
And  Baker  and  his  bit, 
And  Kauffman  beside, 
And  the  Jessamy  Bride^ 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
The  Reynoldses  too, 
Little  Comedy's  face, 
And  the  Captain  in  Lafi»^ 
Tell  each  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew, 
For  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
But  'tis  Reynolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray, 
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To  befrolic  like  him : 
But  alas!  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  si>oird  in  to-day's  'Advertiser'?"* 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  intimacy  of  poor  Goldsmith 
with  the  Misses  Horneck,  which  began  in  so  sprightly  a  vein, 
gradually  assumed  something  of  a  more  tender  nature,  and 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the  younger 
sister.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
about  this  time  appeared  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  the 
tell-tale  book  of  his  tailor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  displays  en- 
tries of  four  or  five  full  suits,  besides  separate  articles  of  dress. 
Among  the  items  we  find  a  green  half -trimmed  frock  and 
breeches,  lined  with  silk;  a  queen *s  blue  dress  suit;  a  half 
dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin ;  a  pair  of  silk  stocking 
breeches,  and  another  pair  of  bloom  color.  Alas  I  poor  Gold- 
smith !  how  much  of  this  silken  finery  was  dictated,  not  by 
vanity,  but  humble  consciousness  of  thy  defects;  how  much 
of  it  was  to  atone  for  the  uncouthness  of  thy  person,  and  to 
win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  I 


*  The  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day's  "Advertiser,"  on 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  by  Angelica  Kauffman: 

"While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  grace. 
Paints  Conway's  burly  form  and  Stanhope's  face ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay, 
We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 


But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee, 
O  Reynolds!  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own. 
Such  strength,  such  harmony  excelled  by  none. 
And  thou  art  rivaled  by  thyself  alone." 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 

GOLDSMITH  IN  THE  TKMPLR — JUDUK  DAY  AND  GRATTAN — 
LABOR  AND  DISSIPATION— PUBLICATION  OF  THK  ROMAN 
HISTORY— OPINIONS  OF  IT — HISTORY  OF  ANIMATED  NAT- 
URE—TEMPLE   ROOKERY -ANECDOTES   OF   A   SPIDER 
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In  the  winter  of  1708-00  Goldsmith  occupied  himsolf  at 
his  quarters  in  the  Temple,  slowly  "building  up"  his  Roman 
History.  We  have  pleasant  views  of  him  in  this  learned  and 
half -cloistered  retreat  of  wit  and  lawyers  and  legal  students, 
in  the  reminiscences  of  Judge  Day  of  the  Irish  Bench,  who 
in  his  advanced  age  delighted  to  recall  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  he  was  a  templar,  and  to  speak  of  the  kindness  with 
which  he  and  his  fellow-student,  Grattan,  were  treated  by 
the  poet.  *'I  was  just  arrived  from  college,"  said  he,  "full 
freighted  with  academic  gleanings,  and  our  author  did  not 
disdain  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints  toward 
his  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Being  then  a  young  man, 
I  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  i,  person. 
He  took  groat  delight  in  the  conversation  of  Grattan,  whose 
brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full  earnest  of  the 
unrivaled  splendor  which  awaited  his  moriilian;  and  finding 
us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court,  near  himself,  where  he 
frequently  visited  my  immortal  friend,  his  warm  heart  be- 
came naturally  prepossessed  toward  the  associate  of  one 
wl  om  he  so  much  admired." 

The  judge  goes  on,  in  his  reminiscences,  to  give  a  picture 
of  Goldsmith's  social  habits,  similar  in  style  to  those  already 
furnished.  He  frequented  much  the  Grecian  ColBfee-House, 
then  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire  Templars. 
He  delighted  in  collecting  his  friends  around  him  at  evening 
parties  at  his  chambers,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a 
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(jordial  and  unostcntatiouH  honpitaliiy.  '*Occa8ionully,*'  adds 
the  judge,  **ho  amuHe<l  them  with  his  flute,  or  with  whiwt, 
neither  of  which  he  phiyed  well,  particularly  the  latter,  but, 
on  losing  his  money,  he  never  lost  his  temixjr.  In  a  run  of 
bjul  luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  lling  his  cards  upon  the 
floor  and  exclaim,  '"Btjefore  George,  I  ought  forever  to  re- 
nounce thee,  fickle,  faithless  Fortune.'  " 

The  judge  was  aware  at  the  time  that  all  the  learned  labor 
of  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  Roman  History  was  mere  hack 
work  to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances.  "His  purse  replen- 
ished," adds  he,  **by  labors  of  this  kind,  the  season  of  relax- 
ation and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending  the  theaters, 
lianelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  other  scenes  of  gayety  and  amuse- 
ment. "Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated — and  they  fled 
more  rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  practiced  upon  his  benevolence — he 
returned  to  his  literary  labors,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
society  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh 
supplies  for  himself." 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the 
characteristics  of  poor,  genial,  generous,  drudging,  holiday- 
loving  Goldsmith;  toiUng  that  he  might  play;  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window. 

The  Roman  History  was  published  in  the  middle  of  May, 
in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.  It  was  brought 
out  without  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  announced  as  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  colleges;  but,  though  a  work  written 
for  bread,  not  fame,  such  is  its  ease,  perspicuity,  good  sense, 
and  the  delightful  simplicity  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well 
received  by  the  critics,  commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive 
sale,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  young 
and  old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rarely 
praised  or  dispraised  things  by  halves,  broke  forth  in  a  warm 
eulogy  of  the  author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversation  with 
Boswell,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  latter.     "Whether 
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wo  taki>  ( JoMsiuillt,"  said  ho,  "as  a  jmmM,  an  a  conuc  wrilor, 
or  as  ji  liislori.'iM,  ho  Htjuuls  in  ilio  Wrni  claHH,"  Hoswoll. — 
**A  lnH(ori;i!« !  Mv  ilcar  sir,  you  hui'oIv  will  not  rank  Ihh 
«*ojn|>ila(ion  ol"  tin*  Koin.'ni  History  wilh  tlio  works  of  «>tlM»r 
liistorians  of  lliis  a>;:o."  .loliason. — "\Vl>y,  who  ar(»  l»ofor(> 
Inm?"  Hoswoll.  "llimu»  HohtM-tson-  L»>nl  liytt(»hoii." 
Johnson  (liis  antipathy  against  tho  Soott'h  ho^innin^f  to  rise*). 
— **r  liavtMiot  rojul  Hunu*;  hnt  <lonl)th>ss  (Johlsniitli's  History 
is  hiMtor  than  tlio  vorhiajjjo  of  K»>h(M*tson,  or  tlio  fo|)|u»ry  of 
Palryniplt'."  l^t>sw«^ll.  -"  Will  you  not  admit  tho  siiporiority 
of  KolxM'tsun,  in  whoso  history  wo  find  such  ponotration,  such 
j>aintinjr?"  Johnson.-  "Sir,  you  must  I'onsidor  how  that 
jHMiotration  and  that  paintinjj:  aro  omployod.  It  is  not  his- 
ti>ry,  it  18  imjjgiiuition.  Ho  who  doscrihos  what  ho  novor 
wiw,  (haws  frvnn  fanoy.  Koln^rtson  paints  minds  tiH  Sir 
Joshua  paints  faoos,  in  a  history-jnooo;  ho  ima^inos  a  horoic 
counti»n;mot\  You  must  look  upon  Robortson's  work  as 
romanoo,  and  try  it  by  that  standard.  Histt)ry  it  is  not. 
Rosidos,  sir,  it  is  tho  groat  oxoollenco  of  a  writor  to  jnit  into 
bis  lH>ok  ius  much  iis  bis  b(H)k  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  (b)no 
this  in  bis  history.  Now^  Roln^rtson  might  bavo  put  twioo 
as  much  in  bis  btH)k.  RolKU'tson  is  like  a  man  who  lias 
l>aoko(l  gold  in  wool ;  the  wool  takes  up  moi*e  room  tlian  the 
gold.  No,  sir,  I  always  thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed 
with  bis  own  weight — would  \ye  buried  under  his  own  orna- 
ments. Goldsmith  tells  j'^ou  shortly  all  you  w.-int  to  know; 
Rol>ertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too  long.  No  man  will 
road  Rol>ertson's  cumbrous  detail  a  second  time;  but  Gold- 
smith's plain  narrative  will  please  again  and  again.  I  w^ould 
Siiy  to  Robertson  wiiat  an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one 
of  bis  pupils,  'Read  over  your  compositions,  and  whenever 
you  meet  witb  a  ptissiige  wbicb  you  tbink  is  particularly  fine, 
strike  it  out  I' — Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better  than  that 
of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius;  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  if  you  compare  bim  witb  Vertot  in  the  same  places  of 
tbe  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  be  excels  Vertot.  Sir, 
be  has  tbe  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  everytbing  he  has 
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to  Hay  ill  11  plofiHin^  niniiiior.  ilo  jh  now  writing  ii  Nafiiral 
lliHiory,  himI  will  niako  it  uh  niit^M-iainiii^  an  m.  I'orHiaii  iali^** 

Till)  Natural  Flistory  to  wlii<^li  .hiliiiHon  allinliMl  w/ih  tlio 
HiHtory  of  AniinattMl  Natiiro,  wlii(;li  (^ddHinitli  <'oiniiH)n(HMl 
in  I7(P.I,  under  an  (Mif^nxotiK'iit  with  OriOin,  tlio  IxHiknollor, 
to  oonip1(«to  it  aH  hooii  an  poHHihIo  in  oi^^lit  volunioH,  oacrh  con- 
tainiufjf  upward  <»f  four  luindnMl  ])aK<^H,  in  pic^a;  a  liundnMl 
)<uin<>>iH  to  bo  paid  to  tho  author  on  tho  deiivory  of  oacli  vol- 
unio  in  manuH<'ript. 

H('  waH  inducod  to  on></ij^o  in  thin  work  by  tho  ur^ont 
HolifitationH  of  tho  bookHollorH,  who  had  lM)on  Htruiik  by  tho 
Htorlin^  UK^ritH  and  captivatiiif^Htyloof  an  intnMhartion  whicili 
ho  wrote  to  Hrookow'  Natural  lliHtory.  It  waw  OoldHinith'H 
intimtion  orij^inally  to  niako  a  trannlation  of  l*Iiny»  with  a 
popular  commontary;  but  tho  appoarance  of  Huffon's  work 
induced  him  to  change  his  plan  and  make  umo  of  that  author 
for  a  guide  and  moilel. 

Cumberland,  speaking  of  this  work,  observeH:  "Distn^HM 
drove  GoldHmith  upon  undertakings  neither  congenial  with 
his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remeinlxsr  him 
when,  in  his  chambers  in  tho  Temple,  he  showed  me  the 
beginning  of  his  Animated  Nature ;  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such 
as  genius  draws  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from  its  })ent 
to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of  birds,  and  betists,  and  creep- 
ing things,  which  Pidock's  showman  would  have  done  as 
well.  Poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knows  an  ass  from  a  mule, 
uor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  sees  it  on  the  table." 

Others  of  Goldsmith's  friends  entertained  similar  ideas 
with  respect  to  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  they  were  apt 
now  and  then  to  banter  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  amuse 
themselves  with  his  easy  credulity.  The  custom  among  the 
natives  of  Otaheite  of  eating  dogs  being  once  mentioned  in 
company,  Goldsmith  observed  that  a  similar  custom  pre- 
vailed in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher  is  as  common  there  as 
any  other  butcher;  and  that  when  he  walks  abroad  all  the 
dogs  fall  on  him.  Johnson. — "That  is  not  owing  to  his  kill- 
ing dogs;  sir,  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Ldtchfield,  whom  a 
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dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived  always  attacked. 
It  is  the  smell  of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  ani- 
mals he  has  killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsmith. — "Yes, 
there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  mas- 
sacre. If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses 
are  likely  to  go  mad."  Johnson. — '*I  doubt  that."  Gold- 
smith.—"Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale. 
— "You  had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into  your  book 
on  Natural  History.  You  may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you 
will."  Johnson. — '*Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove 
it.  If  he  is  content  to  take  his  information  from  others,  he 
may  get  through  his  book  with  little  trouble,  and  without 
much  endangering  his  reputation.  But  if  he  makes  experi- 
ments for  so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  them;  his  erroneous  assertions  would  fall  then  upon 
himself;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  ex- 
periments as  to  every  particular." 

Johnson's  original  prediction,  however,  with  respect  to 
this  work,  that  Goldsmith  would  make  it  as  entertaining  as 
a  Persian  tale,  was  verified ;  and  though  much  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  Bufifon,  and  but  little  of  it  written  from  his 
own  observation;  though  it  was  by  no  means  profound, 
and  was  chargeable  with  many  errors,  yet  the  charms  of 
his  style  and  the  play  of  his  happy  disposition  through- 
out have  continued  to  render  it  far  more  popular  and  read- 
able than  many  works  on  the  subject  of  much  greater  scope 
and  science.  Cumberland  was  mistaken,  however,  in  hi^ 
notion  of  Goldsmith's  ignorance  and  lack  of  observation 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  animals.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  minute  and  shrewd  observer  of  them ;  but  he  observed 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  moralist  as  well  as  a  nat- 
uralist. We  quote  two  passages  from  his  works  illustrative 
of  this  fact,  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  they  are 
in  a  manner  a  part  of  his  history,  and  give  us  another  peep 
into  his  private  life  in  the  Temple ;  of  his  mode  of  occupying 
himbelf  in  his  lonely  and  apparently  idle  moments,  and  of 
another  class  of  acquaintances  which  he  made  there. 
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Speaking  in  his  Animated  Nature  of  the  habitudes  of 
Rooks,  "I  have  often  amused  myself,'*  says  he,  "with  ob- 
serving their  plans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple, 
that  looks  upon  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in 
the  midst  of  a  city.  At  the  commencement  of  spring  the 
rookery,  which,  during  the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed 
to  have  been  deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six, 
like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more 
frequented ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
business  will  be  fairly  commenced.'* 

The  other  passage,  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  at 
some  length,  is  from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  "Bee,**  and 
relates  to  the  House  Spider. 

"Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remarked,  the 
spider  is  the  most  sagacious,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  have 
attentively  considered  them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief. 
...  I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  a  large  spider  in 
one  corner  of  my  room  making  its  web;  and,  though  thv^ 
maid  frequently  leveled  her  broom  against  the  labors  of  the 
little  animal,  I  had  the  good  fortune  then  to  prevent  its 
destruction,  and  I  may  say  it  more  than  paid  me  by  the 
entertainment  it  afforded. 

"In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  incredible  diligence, 
completed ;  nor  could  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  insect  seemed 
to  exult  in  its  new  abode.  It  frequently  traversed  it  round, 
examined  the  strength  of  every  part  of  it,  retired  into  its 
hole,  and  came  out  very  frequently.  The  first  enemy,  how- 
ever, it  had  to  encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger 
spider,  which,  having  no  web  of  its  own,  and  having  prob- 
ably exhausted  all  its  stock  in  former  labors  of  this  kind, 
came  to  invade  the  property  of  its  neighbor.  Soon,  then,  a 
terrible  encounter  ensued,  ir  which  the  invader  seemed  to 
have  the  victory,  and  the  laborious  spider  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  T  perceived  the  victor  using 
every  art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stronghold.  He 
seemed  to  go  off,  but  quickly  returned ;  and  when  he  found 
all  arts  in  vain,  began  to  demolish  the  new  web  without 
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mercy.  This  brought  on  another  battle,  and,  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  laborious  spider  became  conqueror,  and 
fairly  killed  his  antagonist. 

"Now,  then,  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  was  justly 
its  own,  it  waited  three  days  with  the  utmost  patience,  re- 
pairing the  breaches  of  its  web,  and  taking  no  sustenance 
that  I  could  perceive.  At  last,  however,  a  large  blue  fly  fell 
into  the  snare,  and  struggled  hard  to  get  loose.  The  spider 
gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  the  cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  I  saw  the  spider  immediately  sally 
out,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  weave  a  new  net  round  its 
captive,  by  which  the  motion  of  its  wings  was  stopped ;  and 
when  it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this  manner  it  was  seized 
and  dragged  into  the  hole. 

"In  this  manner  it  lived,  in  a  precarious  state;  and  nat- 
ure seemed  to  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life,  for  upon  a  single 
fly  it  subsisted  for  more  than  a  week.  I  once  put  a  wasp 
into  the  net;  but  when  the  spider  came  out  in  order  to  seize 
it,  as  usual,  upon  perceiving  what  kind  of  an  enemy  it  had 
to  deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands  that  held  it  fast, 
and  contributed  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to  disengage  so 
formidable  an  antagonist.  When  the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty, 
I  expected  the  spider  would  have  set  about  repairing  the 
breaches  that  were  made  in  its  net;  but  those,  it  seems,  were 
irreparable;  wherefore  the  cobweb  was  now  entirely  for- 
saken, and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed  in  the 
usual  time. 

"I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs  a  single 
spider  could  furnish;  wherefore  I  destroyed  this,  and  the 
insect  set  about  another.  When  I  destroyed  the  other  also, 
its  whole  stock  seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  could  spin 
no  more.  The  arts  it  made  use  of  to  support  itself,  now 
deprived  of  its  great  means  of  subsistence,  were  indeed 
surprising.  I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs  like  a  ball^ 
and  lie  motionless  for  hours  together,  but  cautiously 
watching  all  the  time;  when  a  fly  happened  to  approach 
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sufficiently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at  once,  and  often 
seize  its  prey. 

"Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary,  and 
resolved  to  invade  the  possession  of  some  othr-  spider,  since 
it  could  not  make  a  web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack 
upon  a  neighboring  fortification  with  great  vigor,  and  at  first 
was  as  vigorously  repulsed.  Not  daunted,  however,  with 
one  defeat,  in  this  manner  it  continued  to  lay  siego  to 
another's  web  for  three  days,  and  at  length,  having  killed 
the  defendant,  actually  took  possession.  When  smaller  flies 
happen  to  fall  into  the  snare,  the  spider  does  not  sally  out 
at  once,  but  very  patiently  waits  till  it  is  sure  of  them ;  for, 
upon  his  immediately  approaching  the  terror  of  his  appear- 
ance might  give  the  captive  strength  sufficient  to  get  loose ; 
the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently,  till,  by  ineffectual  and 
impotent  struggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its  strength, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  certain  and  easy  conquest. 

*'The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three  years;  every 
year  it  changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs.  I  have 
sometimes  plucked  off  a  leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or 
three  days.  At  first  it  dreaded  my  approach  to  its  web,  but 
at  last  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of  my  hand ; 
and,  upon  my  touching  any  part  of  the  web,  would  imme- 
diately leave  its  hole,  prepared  either  for  a  defense  or  an 
attack." 


,       CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 

HONORS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY— LETTER  TO  HIS  BROTHER 
MAURICE— FAMILY  FORTUNES —JANE  CONTARINE  AND  THE 
MINIATURE— PORTRAITS  AND  ENGRAVINGS — SCHOOL  AS- 
SOCIATIONS— JOHNSON  AND  GOLDSMITH  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


The  latter  part  of  the  year  1768  had  been  made  memo- 
rable in  the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  the 
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direction  of  forty  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  foimding  it,  had 
been  unanimously  elected  president,  and  had  thereupon  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood.*  Johnson  was  so  delighted 
with  his  friend's  elevation  that  he  broke  through  a  rule  of 
total  abstinence  with  respect  to  wine,  which  he  had  main- 
tained for  several  years,  and  drank  bumpers  on  the  occasion. 
Sir  Joshua  eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old  and  valued 
friends  with  him  in  his  new  honors,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
through  his  suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establishment  of 
professorships,  which  took  place  in  December,  1769,  Johnson 
was  nominated  to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Goldsmith 
to  that  of  History.  They  were  mere  honorary  titles,  without 
emolument,  but  gave  distinction,  from  the  noble  institution 
to  which  they  appertained.  They  also  gave  the  possessors 
honorable  places  at  the  annual  banquet,  at  which  were  as- 
sembled many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and 
talent,  all  proud  to  be  classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  arts. 
The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  alludes  to 
the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  uncle  Contarine. 

**2b  Mr,  Maurice  Goldsmith^  at  James  Lawders,  Esq.,  at 
Kilmore,  near  Carrick-on- Shannon. 

"January,  1770. 
"Dear  Brother — I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner,  but,  in  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  neces- 
sities of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to 
help  them.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  every  way  unpro- 
vided for;  and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which  I  learn 
that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances.     As  to 

*  We  must  apologize  for  the  anachronism  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves, in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  in  speaking  of  Reynolds  as  Sir 
Joshua,  when  treating  of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his 
being  dubbed ;  but  it  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  him  by  that  title  that 
we  found  it  difficult  to  dispense  with  it. 
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myself,  I  believe  I  think  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor 
brother-in-law  something  like  that  which  you  desire,  but  I 
am  determined  never  to  ask  for  Uttle  things,  nor  exhaust  any 
little  interest  I  may  have,  until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and 
myself  more  effectually.  As  yet,  no  opportunity  has  offered ; 
but  I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be 
remiss  when  it  arrives. 

"The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor 
of  A  ncient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  which 
he  has  just  established,  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed ;  and 
I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 
benefit  to  myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my  situation  are  some- 
thing like  ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt. 

"You  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
left  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask  me 
what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  dear  brother,  I 
would  by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy 
relations  at  Kilmore  how  to  dispose  of  money  which  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give 
up  any  right  and  title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose 
of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  To  them  I  entirely  leave  it ; 
whether  they  or  you  may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit 
you  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want 
the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discretion.  The 
kindness  of  that  good  couple  to  our  shattered  family  demands 
our  sincerest  gratitude ;  and  though  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten me,  yet,  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day 
to  return  and  increase  their  good-humor,  by  adding  to  my 
own. 

"I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of 
myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can 
offer.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulk- 
ner's, folded  in  a  letter.  The  face,  you  well  know,  is  ugly 
enough,  but  it  is  finely  painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  my 
friends  over  the  Shannon  some  mezzotinto  prints  of  myself, 
and  some  more  of  my  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson, 
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Reynolds,  and  Colman.  I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundred 
letters  to  different  friends  in  your  country,  and  never  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
account  for  this,  or  why  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for 
me  those  regards  which  I  must  ever  retain  for  them. 

"If,  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  write 
often,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  particularly 
have  the  news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For 
instance,  you  may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family 
where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  their  time,  and  whether 
they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about  my  mother, 
my  brother  Hodson,  and  his  son,  my  brother  Harry's  son 
and  daughter,  my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter, 
what  is  become  of  them,  where  they  live,  and  how  they  do. 
You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother :  I  don*t  understand 
you.  "Where  is  Charles?  A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled 
with  the  news  of  this  kind  would  make  me  very  happy,  and 
would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother, 
believe  me  to  be 

"Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith.'* 


By  this  letter  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same  sh"  "ting, 
shiftless  race  as  formerly;  a  "shattered  family,"  scrambling 
on  each  other's  back  as  soon  as  any  rise  above  the  surface. 
Maurice  is  "every  way  unprovided  for";  living  upon  Cousin 
Jane  and  her  husband,  and,  perhaps,  amusing  himself  by 
hunting  otter  in  the  river  Inny.  Sister  Johnson  and  her 
husband  are  as  poorly  off  as  Maurice,  with,  perhaps,  no  one 
at  hand  to  quarter  themselves  upon;  as  to  the  rest,  "what  is 
become  of  them ;  where  do  they  live ;  how  do  they  do ;  what 
is  become  of  Charles?"  What  forlorn,  haphazard  life  is 
implied  by  these  questions !  Can  we  wonder  that,  with  all 
the  love  for  his  native  place,  which  is  shown  throughout 
Goldsmith's  writings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return  there? 
Yet  his  affections  are  still  there.  He  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  Lawders  (which  means  his  cousin  Jane,  his  early  Valen 
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tine)  ever  make  mention  of  him ;  he  sends  Jane  his  minia- 
ture ;  he  believes  *  *it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  he  can 
oflPer*';  he  evidently,  therefore,  does  not  believe  she  has 
almost  forgotten  him,  although  he  intimates  that  he  does :  in 
his  memory  she  is  still  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her, 
when  he  accompanied  her  harpsichord  with  his  flute.  Ab- 
sence, like  death,  sets  a  seal  on  the  image  of  those  we  have 
loved;  we  cannot  realize  the  intervening  changes  which  time 
may  have  effected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  relatives,  he  abandons  his 
legacy  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  shared  among  them.  It  is  all 
he  has  to  give.  His  heedless  improvidence  is  eating  up  the 
pay  of  the  booksellers  in  advance.  With  all  his  literary 
success,  he  has  neither  money  nor  influence;  but  he  has 
empty  fame,  and  he  is  ready  to  participate  with  them ;  he 
is  honorary  professor,  without  pay ;  his  portrait  is  to  be  en- 
graved in  mezzotint,  in  company  with  those  of  his  friends, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Colman,  and  others,  and  he  will 
send  prints  of  them  to  his  friends  over  the  Shannon,  though 
they  may  not  have  a  house  to  hang  them  up  in.  What  a 
motley  letter!  How  indicative  of  the  motley  character  of 
the  writer !  By  the  bye,  the  pubUcation  of  a  splendid  mezzo- 
tinto  engraving  of  his  likeness  by  Reynolds,  was  a  great 
matter  of  glorification  to  Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared 
in  such  illustrious  company.  As  he  was  one  day  walking 
the  streets  in  a  state  of  high  elation,  from  having  just  seen 
it  figuring  in  the  print-shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gen- 
tleman with  a  newly  married  wife  hanging  on  his  arm, 
whom  he  immediately  recognized  for  Master  Bishop,  one  of 
the  boys  he  .had  petted  and  treated  with  sweetmeats  when 
a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school.  The  kindly  feelings  of 
old  times  revived,  and  he  accosted  him  with  cordial  famil- 
iarity, though  the  youth  may  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  in  the  personage,  arrayed,  perhaps,  in  garments 
of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy  pedagogue  of  the  Milners.  "Come, 
my  boy,"  cried  Goldsmith,  as  if  still  speaking  to  a  school- 
boy, "Come, -Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I  must  treat 
*  *  *  I— Vol.  X. 
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yoii  to  something— what  shall  it  l)e?  Will  you  have  some 
apples?"  glancing  at  an  old  woman's  stall;  then,  recollecting 
the  print-shop  window:  **Sam,"  said  he,  *'have  you  soon  my 
picture  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds?  Have  you  seen  it,  Sam? 
Have  you  got  an  engraving?"  Bishop  was  caught;  he 
equivocated;  he  had  not  yet  bought  it;  but  he  was  furnish- 
ing his  house,  and  had  fixed  upon  the  place  where  it  was  to 
be  hung.  **Ah,  Sam!"  rejoined  Goldsmith  reproachfully, 
"if  your  picture  had  been  published,  I  should  not  have 
waited  an  hour  without  having  it." 

After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  vanity,  in  Goldsmith, 
that  was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  worthy  of 
being  perpetuated  by  the  classic  pencil  of  Reynolds,  and 
"hung  up  in  history,"  beside  that  of  his  revered  friend, 
Johnson.  Even  the  great  moralist  himself  was  not  insen- 
sible to  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  Walking  one  day  with  Gold- 
smith, in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  tombs  of  mon- 
archs,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  they  came  to  the  sculptured 
mementos  of  literary  worthies  in  Poets*  Comer.  Casting  his 
ej'e  round  upon  these  memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  muttered 
in  a  I'^w  tone  to  his  companion, 

"Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misoebitur  istis." 

Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and  shortly 
afterward,  as  they  were  passing  by  Temple  bar,  where  the 
heads  of  Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  treason,  were  moulder- 
ing aloft  on  spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grizzly  mementos,  and 
echoed  the  intimation, 

"Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misoebitur  istis.^* 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-EIGHT 

PUBLICATION   OF  THE    DESERTED   VILLAGE — NOTICES   AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   IT 

Several  years  had  ^ow  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
The  Traveler,  and  much  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  great 
success  of  that  poem  had  not  excited  the  author  to  further 
poetic  attempts.  On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisbum,  why  he  neg- 
lected the  muses  to  compile  histories  and  write  novels,  **My 
Lord,"  replied  he,  **by  courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve,  but 
by  my  other  labors  I  eat,  drink,  have  good  clothes,  and  can 
em'oy  the  luxuries  of  life."  So,  also,  on  being  asked  by  a 
poor  writer  what  was  the  most  profitable  mode  of  exercising 
the  pen,  "My  dear  fellow,"  replied  he,  good-humoredly, 
*'pay  no  regard  to  the  draggle-tailed  muses;  for  my  part  I 
have  found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought  after  and 
better  paid  for." 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  found 
sweet  moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  prosaic 
toils,  and  court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows in  the  rural  environs  of  London,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1770,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  Deserted  Village 
before  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  The  Traveler  had  prepared  the  way  for 
this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  immense. 
The  first  edition  was  immediately  exhausted ;  in  a  few  days 
a  second  was  issued ;  in  a  few  days  more  a  third,  and  by  the 
16th  of  August  the  fifth  edition  was  hurried  through  the 
press.  As  is  the  case  with  popular  writers,  he  had  become 
his  own  rival,  and  critics  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
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to  his  first  poem ;  but  with  tlie  public  at  large  we  believe  the 
Deserted  Village  has  ever  been  the  greatest  favorite.  Pre- 
vious to  its  publication  the  bookseller  gave  him  in  advance 
a  note  for  the  price  agreed  upon,  one  hundred  guineas.  As 
the  latter  wat*  returning  home  he  met  a  friend  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  who,  apparently  judging 
of  poetry  by  quantity  rather  than  quality,  observed  that  it 
was  a  great  sum  for  so  small  a  poem.  *'In  truth,'*  said 
Goldsmith,  "I  think  so  too;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest 
man  can  afford  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy 
since  I  received  it."  In  fact,  he  actually  returned  the  note 
to  the  bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  payment 
according  to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  bookseller,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  soon  repaid  him  in  full  with  many 
acknowledgments  of  his  disinterestedness.  This  anecdote 
has  been  called  in  question,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds ; 
we  g  ^  nothing  in  it  incompatible  with  the  character  of  Gold- 
smith, who  was  very  impulsive,  and  prone  to  acts  of  incon- 
siderate generosity. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  in  this  summary  memoir  to  go 
into  a  criticism  or  analysis  of  any  of  Goldsmith's  writings, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  poem ;  we 
cannot  help  noticing,  however,  how  truly  it  is  a  i  lirror  of  the 
author's  heart,  and  of  all  the  fond  pictures  of  early  friends 
and  early  life  forever  present  there.  It  seems  tC'  us  as  if  the 
very  last  accounts  received  from  home,  of  his  "shattered 
family,"  and  the  desolation  that  seemed  to  have  settled  upon 
the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  had  cut  to  the  roots  one  feebly 
cherished  hope,  and  produced  the  following  exquisitely  ten- 
der and  mournful  lines : 

"In  all  my  wand 'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'n  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amid  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
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Around  ray  fire  iin  ev'ninj?  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  und  uU  I  miw  ; 
And  an  a  hare,  whom  hoiuidH  and  horns  pnrflue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  llew ; 
I  still  had  hop«>s,  my  long  vexations  i»ast, 
Here  to  return— rtMfi  (/te  o< /lowe  a< /a»<." 

How  toiichingly  exprcHHivo  aro  the  Hucceeding  linen, 
wrung  from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials  ;iiicl  temptations 
and  buflfotings  of  the  world  could  not  render  worldly ;  which, 
amid  a  thousand  follies  and  errors  of  the  head,  still  retained 
its  childlike  innocence ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to 
the  last  amid  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  had  ever 
been  cheating  itself  with  a  dream  of  rural  quiet  an<l  seclusion : 

"Oh,  bless'd  retirement!  friend  to  life'H  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  he  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  an<l  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past." 


NOTE 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  London  periodi- 
cal, shows  the  effect  of  Goldsmith's  poem  in  renovating  the 
fortunes  of  Lissoy. 

'* About  three  miles  from  Bally mahon,  a  very  central  town 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn, 
so  called  by  their  present  possessor,  Captain  Hogan.     Through 
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tho  tjiflte  and  improvement  of  tluH  gentleman,  it  is  now  a 
bountiful  8|)()t,  altliough  fifteen  yearn  since  it  presented  a  very 
bare  and  iuiiH)t»tioal  aspect.  This,  however,  was  owing  to  a 
cause  which  serves  strongly  to  corroborate  tho  assertion  that 
Goldsmith  had  tliis  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  iKK»m  of 
The  Deserted  Village.  The  then  possessor,  General  Napier, 
turned  all  his  tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he  might  inclose 
them  in  his  own  private  domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of 
the  general,  stands  not  far  off,  a  C'/;iiplete  emblem  of  the 
desolating  sjnrit  lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapidated  and  con- 
verted into  a  barrack. 

"The  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the  parson- 
age house  of  Henry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the 
})oet  dedicated  his  Traveler,  and  who  is  represented  as  the 
village  pastor, 

••  'Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"When  I  was  in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were 
inhabited  by  pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-rooms  by  oats. 
Captain  Hogan,  however,  has,  I  believe,  got  it  sinqe  into  his 
possession,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  its  condition. 

"Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity 
of  Auburn,  Lissoy  House  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clam- 
bered over  the  rotten  gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn 
or  court,  the  tide  of  association  became  too  strong  for  casuis- 
try; here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and  here  his  thoughts 
fondly  recurred  when  composing  his  Traveler  in  a  foreign 
land.  Yonder  was  the  decent  church,  that  literally  *  topped 
the  neighboring  hill. '  Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knock- 
rue,  on  which  he  declares,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  had  rather 
sit  with  a  book  in  hand  than  mingle  in  the  proudest  assem- 
blies.    And,  above  all,  startlingly  true,  beneath  my  feet  was 

" 'Yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild.' 
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A  painting  from  the  life  could  not  be  more  exact.     *The 
stubborn  currant-bush'  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass, 
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and  the  proud  hollyhock   flaunts  where  its  niHtors  of  the 
flower-knot  are  no  more. 

**In  the  middle  of  the  village  Htandn  the  old  'hawthorn- 
tree,*  built  up  with  maHonry  to  distinguirth  hikI  jiresorvo  it; 
it  is  old  and  stunted,  and  suffers  much  from  the  depredations 
of  post-chaiHo  travelers,  who  generally  stop  to  procure  a  twig. 
Opposite  to  it  is  the  village  alehouse,  over  the  door  of  which 
swings  *The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.*  Within  everything  is 
arranged  according  to  the  letter : 

,  'The  whitewosh'd  wall,  the  nicely -sanded  floor, 

The  vaniiHh'd  clock  that  oliuk*d  behind  the  door: 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night ,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
ThQ  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.* 

"Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  'the  twelve  good  rules,*  but  at  length  purchased 
them  at  some  London  bookstall  to  adorn  the  whitewashed 
parlor  of  'The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.*  However  laudable  this 
may  be,  nothing  shook  my  faith  in  the  reality  of  Auburn  so 
much  as  this  exactness,  which  had  the  disagreeable  air  of 
being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  The  last  object  of  pilgrimage 
is  the  quondam  habitation  of  the  schoolmaster, 

"  'There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skiU'd  to  rule.' 

"It  is  surrounded  with  fragrant  proofs  of  identity  in 
**  'The  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay.* 

"There  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  the  parson- 
age-house ;  they  have  frequently  refused  large  offers  of  pur- 
chase ;  but  more,  I  daresay,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  contribu- 
tions from  the  curious  than  from  any  reverence  for  the  bard. 
The  chair  is  of  oak,  with  back  and  seat  of  cane,  which  pre- 
cluded all  hopes  of  a  secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discov- 
ered in  Gay*s.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the 
devout  earnestness  of  sitters — as  the  cocks  and  hens  have 
usurped  undisputed  possession  of  it,  and  protest  most  clam- 
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orously  against  all  attempts  to  get  it  cleansed  or  to  seat  one's 
self. 

**Tlie  controversy  concerning  the  identity  of  this  Auburn 
was  formerly  a  standing  theme  of  discussion  among  the 
learned  of  the  neighborhood;  but,  since  the  pros  and  cons 
have  been  all  ascertained,  the  argument  has  died  away.  Its 
abettors  plead  the  singular  agreement  between  the  local  his- 
tory of  the  place  and  the  Auburn  of  the  poem,  and  the  exact- 
ness with  which  the  scenery  of  the  one  answers  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  other.  To  this  is  opjx)sed  the  mention  of  the 
nightingale, 

"  'And  ilird  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made' ; 

there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  objection  is 
nlighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  considering  the  passage  as  a 
mere  poetical  license.  *  Besides,*  say  they,  *the  robin  is  the 
Irish  nightingale. '  And  if  it  be  hinted  how  unlikely  it  was 
that  Goldsmith  should  have  laid  the  scene  in  a  place  from 
which  he  was  and  had  been  so.long  absent,  the  rejoinder  is 
always,  *Pray,  sir,  was  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pande- 
monium?' 

"The  line  is  naturally  drawn  between;  ^>iere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  poet  intended  England  by 

'  'The  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 

But  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  his 
imagination  had  in  view  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  give 
such  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the  picture." 


Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveler  in 
America,  that  the  hawthorn-bush  mentioned  in  the  poem 
was  still  remarkably  large.  "I  was  riding  once,"  said  he, 
"with  Brady,  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when  he  observed 
to  me,  *Ma  foy.  Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily 
in  the  way.     I  v/ill  order  it  to  be  cut  down.'     'What,  sir  I' 
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replied  I,  *cut  dovvn  the  bush  that  suppUes  so  beautiful  an 
image  in  The  Deserted  Village?' — *Ma  foy!'  exclaimed  the 
bishop,  *is  that  the  hawthorn-bush?  Then  let  it  be  sacred 
from  the  edge  of  the  ax,  and  evil  be  to  him  that  should  cut 
off  a  branch.'" — The  hawthorn-bush,  however,  has  long 
since  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  furnishing  relics  to 
literary  pilgrims. 
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THE  POET  AMONG  THE  LADIES— DESCRIPTION  OP  HIS  PERSON 
AND  MANNERS — EXPEDITION  TO  PARIS  W^ITH  THE  HOR- 
NECK  FAMILY — THE  TRAVELER  OF  TWENTY  AND  THE 
TRAVELER  OF  FORTY— HICKBY,  THE  SPECIAL  ATTORNEY 
—AN   UNLUCKY   EXPLOIT 

The  Deserted  Village  had  shed  an  additional  poetic  grace 
round  the  homely  person  of  the  author;  he  was  becoming 
more  and  more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding  him- 
self more  and  more  at  ease  in  their  society ;  at  least  in  the 
society  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds  circle,  among 
whom  he  particularly  affected  the  beautiful  family  of  the 
Hornecks. 

But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners  of 
Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to  aspire 
to  ladies'  smiles ;  and  in  so  doing  let  us  not  take  the  sketches 
of  Boswell  and  his  compeers,  who  had  a  jjropensity  to  repre- 
sent him  in  caricature ;  but  let  us  take  the  apparently  truth- 
ful and  discriminating  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  Judge 
Day,  when  the  latter  was  a  student  in  the  Temple. 

"In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "he  was  short;  about  five 
feet  five  or  six  inches ;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make ;  rather 
fair  in  complexion,  with  brown  hair;  such,  at  least,  as  could 
be  distinguished  from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but 
not  repulsive — certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by  conversa- 
tion.    His  manners  were  sunple,  natural,  and  perhaps  on  the 
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whole,  we  may  say,  not  polished ;  at  least  without  the  refine- 
ment and  good-breeding  which  the  exquisite  polish  of  his 
compositions  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  animated,  often,  indeed,  boisterous  in  his  mirth;  en- 
tered with  spirit  into  convivial  society ;  contributed  largely 
to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information,  and  the  naivete 
and  originality  of  his  character;  talked  often  without  pre- 
meditation, and  laughed  loudly  without  restraint.'* 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  eCs  he  appeared 
to  a  young  Templar,  who  probably  saw  him  only  in  Temple 
coffee-houses,  at  students'  quarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper 
parties  given  at  the  poet's  own  chambers ;  here,  of  course,  his 
mind  was  in  its  rough  dress ;  his  laugh  may  have  been  loud 
and  his  mirth  boisterous ;  but  we  trust  all  these  matters  be- 
came softened  and  modified  when  he  found  himself  in  polite 
drawing-rooms  and  in  female  society. 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themselves  of  him;  and  here, 
fortunately,  we  have  another  sketch  of  him,  as  he  appeared 
at  the  time  to  one  of  the  Horneck  circle ;  in  fact,  we  believe, 
to  the  Jessamy  Bride  herself.  After  admitting,  apparently 
with  some  reluctance,  that  "he  was  a  very  plain  man,"  she 
goes  on  to  say,  "but  had  he  been  much  more  so,  it  was  im- 
possible no'  to  love  and  respect  his  goodness  of  heart,  which 
broke  out  on  every  occasion.  His  benevolence  was  unques- 
tionable, and  his  countenance  bore  every  trace  of  it:  no 
one  that  knew  him  intimately  could  avoid  admiring  and  lov- 
ing his  good  qualities."  When  to  all  this  we  add  the  idea  of 
intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated  with  him  by 
his  poeti^  and  the  newly  plucked  bays  that  were  flourishing 
round  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  fine  and  fashion- 
able ladies  should  be  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  that  e%en  a 
young  beauty  should  not  be  altogether  displeased  with  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  man  of  his  genius  in  her  chains. 

We  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  the  kind  from  find- 
ing him  in  the  month  of  July,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  pub- 
hcation  of  the  Deserted  Village,  setting  off  on  a  six  weeks' 
excursion  to  Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her 
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two  beautiful  daughters.  A  day  or  two  before  his  departure 
we  find  another  new  gala  suit  charged  to  him  on  the  books 
of  Mr.  WilUam  Filby.  Were  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessamy 
Bride  responsible  for  this  additional  extravagance  of  ward- 
robe? Goldsmith  had  recently  been  editing  the  works  of 
Pamell ;  had  he  taken  courage  from  the  example  of  Edwin 
in  the  fairy  tale?— 

"Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid, 

Tliis  creature  dared  to  love. 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize 

Could  ladies  look  ivithin — ' ' 

All  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises,  leaving 
it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  poet  was  subjected  to  shrewd  ban- 
tering among  his  contemporaries  about  the  beautiful  Mary 
Horneck,  and  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  he  set  out  for  Paris  with 
his  fair  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by 
him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  the  party  landed  at 
Calais: 

"My  dear  Friend — We  had  a  very  quick  passage  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  which  we  performed  in  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  extremely  seasick,  which  must  nec- 
essarily have  happened,  as  my  machine  to  prevent  seasick- 
ness was  not  completed.  We  were  glad  to  leave  Dover,  be- 
cause we  hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  so  were  in  high  spirits 
at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  were  told  that  a  little  money 
would  go  a  great  way. 

"Upon  landing,  with  two  Uttle  trunks,  which  was  all  we 
carried  with  us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen 
fellows  all  running  down  to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
them;  four  got  under  each  trunk,  the  rest  surrounded  and 
held  the  hasps ;  and  in  this  manner  our  little  baggage  was 
conducted,  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was  safely 
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lodged  at  the  custom-house.  We  were  well  enough  pleased 
with  the  people's  civility  till  they  came  to  be  paid;  every 
creature  that  had  the  happiness  of  but  touching  our  trunks 
with  their  finger  expected  sixpence;  and  they  had  so  pretty 
and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it  that  there  was  no  refus- 
ing them. 

"When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  nexf  to 
speak  with  the  custom-house  oflScers,  who  had  their  pretty 
civil  ways  too.  We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
where  a  valet-de-place  came  to  offer  his  service,  and  spoke  to 
me  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  he  was  speaking 
English.  We  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  so  we  gave 
him  a  little  money  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because  he 
wanted  it.  I  cannot  help  mentioning  another  circumstance : 
I  bought  a  new  ribbon  for  my  wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the 
barber  at  Calais  broke  it  in  order  to  gain  sixpence  by  buying 
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An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour  has 
been  tortured  by  that  literary  magpie,  Boswell,  into  a  proof 
of  Goldsmith's  absurd  jealousy  of  any  admiration  shown  to 
others  in  his  presence.  While  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Lisle, 
they  were  drawn  to  the  windows  by  a  military  parade  in 
front.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Misses  Homeck  imme- 
diately attracted  the  attention  of  the  officers,  who  broke  forth 
with  enthusiastic  speeches  and  compliments  intended  for  their 
ears.  Goldsmith  was  amused  for  a  while,  but  at  length  af- 
fected impatience  at  this  exclusive  admiration  of  his  beauti- 
ful companions,  and  exclaimed,  with  mock  severity  of  aspect, 
"Elsewhere  I  also  would  have  my  admirers.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  neces- 
sary to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock  petulance  and 
dry  humor  into  an  instance  of  mortified  vanity  and  jealous 
self-conceit. 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  of  gay 
officers  for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young  women  I  This 
even  out-Boswells  Boswell;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  several 
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similar  absurdities,  evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's 
peculiar  vein  of  humor,  by  which  the  charge  of  envious  jeal- 
ousy has  been  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  it  was  contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself, 
who  was  annoyed  that  it  had  been  advanced  against  him. 
"I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his 
humor,  and  assumed  frown  of  countenance,  what  was  often 
uttered  in  jest  was  mistaken,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
for  earnest."  No  one  was  more  prone  to  err  on  this  point 
than  Boswell.  He  had  a  tolerable  perception  of  wit,  but 
none  of  humor. 

The  following  If tter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  subse- 
quently written : 

*To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"Pairs,  JwZy  29  (1770). 

*'My  dear  Friend — I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from 
Lisle,  giving  a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen, 
but,  finding  it  very  dull,  and  knowing  that  you  would  show 
it  again,  I  threw  it  aside  and  it  was  lost.  You  see  by  the  top 
of  this  letter  that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as  I  have  often  heard 
you  say)  we  have  brought  our  own  amusement  with  us,  for 
the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet 
seen. 

"With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  that  traveling  at  twenty 
and  forty  are  very  different  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my 
confirmed  habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Con- 
tinent so  good  as  when  I  formerly  left  it.  One  of  our  chief 
amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with, 
and  praising  everything  and  every  person  we  left  at  home. 
You  may  judge,  therefore,  whether  your  name  is  not  fre- 
quently bandied  at  table  among  us.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  never  thought  I  could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as  our 
various  mortifications  on  the  road  have  often  taught  me  to 
do.  I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and  adventures  without 
number;  of  our  lying  in  barns,  and  of  my  being  half  poisoned 
with  a  dish  of  green  peas;  of  our  quarreling  with  postilions, 
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and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies ;  but  I  resen  e  all  this 
for  a  happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon  my 
return. 

**I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  present 
all  well,  and  expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one 
month,  which  I  did  not  care  if  it  were  over  this  very  day.  I 
long  to  hear  from  you  all,  how  you  yourself  do,  how  John- 
son, Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  and  every  one  of  the 
club  do.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  amusement  in  this 
letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so  stupefied  by  the  air  of  this  coun- 
try (for  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  natural)  that  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  plot  of  a  comedy, 
which  shall  be  entitled  A  Journey  to  Paris,  in  which  a  fam- 
ily shall  be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of  going  to  France 
to  save  money.  You  know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world 
more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of  this 
country,  I  can  scarce  eat  it;  and,  though  we  pay  two  good 
shillings  a  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough  that  I 
have'  spent  less  time  with  my  knife  than  my  picktooth.  I 
said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not  under- 
stood.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out 
of  my  power  to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover, 
I  intend  to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  coimtry 
lodgmg  somewhere  near  that  place  in  order  to  do  some  busi- 
ness. I  have  so  outrun  the  constable  that  I  must  mortify  a 
•  little  to  bring  it  up  again.  For  God's  sake,  the  night  you 
receive  this,  take  your  pen  in  your  hand  and  tell  me  some- 
thing about  yourself  and  myself,  if  you  know  anything  that 
has  happened.  About  Miss  Reynolds,  about  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
my  nephew,  or  anybody  that  you  regard.  I  beg  you  will 
send  to  Griffin  the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be  any  letters 
left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  at  Paris. 
They  may  perhaps  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge,  op- 
posite the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same  messenger  will 
do.  I  expect  one  from  Lord  Clare,  from  Ireland.  As  for 
the  others,  I  am  not  much  uneasy  about. 
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"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris?  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  Iiere  is 
one  silk  coat,  which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  makes  me  look 
like  a  fool.  But  no  more  of  that.  I  find  that  Colman  has 
gained  his  lawsuit.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  suppose  you  often 
meet.  I  will  soon  be  among  you,  better  pleased  with  my 
situation  at  home  than  I  ever  was  before.  And  yet  I  must 
say  that,  if  anything  could  make  France  pleasant,  the  very 
good  women  with  whom  I  am  at  present  would  certainly  do 
it.  I  could  say  more  about  that,  but  I  intend  showing  them 
the  letter  before  I  send  it  away.  What  signifies  teasing  you 
longer  with  moral  observations,  when  the  business  of  my 
writing  is  over?  I  have  one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of 
that  I  think  every  hour  in  the  day ;  namely,  that  I  am  your 
most  sincere  and  most  affectionate  friend, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"Direct  to  me  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemarc,  ) 
Rue  Jacob,  Fauxbourg  St.  Gerraains."    J 


A  word  of  comment  on  this  letter : 

Traveling  is,  indeed,  a  very  different  thing  with  Gold- 
smith the  poor  student  at  twenty,  and  Goldsmith  the  poet 
and  professor  at  forty.  At  twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge 
on  foot  from  town  to  town,  and  country  to  country,  paying 
for  a  supper  and  a  bed  by  a  tune  on  the  flute,  everything 
pleased,  everything*  was  good ;  a  truckle  bod  in  a  garret 
was  a  couch  of  down,  and  the  homely  fare  of  the  peasant  a 
feast  fit  for  an  epicure.  Now,  at  forty,  when  he  posts  through 
the  country  in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  his  side,  every- 
thing goes  wrong:  he  has  to  quarrel  with  postilions,  he  is 
cheated  by  landladies,  the  hotels  are  barfis,  the  meat  is  too 
tough  to  be  eaten,  and  he  is  half  poisoned  by  green  peas !  A 
line  in  his  letter  explains  the  secret:  "The  ladies  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen."  "One  of  our 
chief  amusements  is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with, 
and  praising  everything  and  every  person  we  have  left  at 
home!"  the  true  English  traveling  amusement.     Poor  Gold- 
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smith  I  he  has  "all  his  confirmed  hahiis  ahout  him";  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  recently  risen  into  high  lite,  and  acquired  high- 
bred notions;  he  must  be  fastidious  like  his  fellow-travelers; 
he  dare  not  be  pleased  with  what  pleased  the  vulgar  tastes 
of  his  youth.  He  is  unconsciously  illustrating  the  trait  so 
humorously  satirized  by  him  in  Bill  Tibbs,  the  shabby  beau, 
who  can  find  "no  such  dressing  as  he  had  at  Lord  Crump's  or 
Lady  Crimp's";  whose  very  senses  have  grown  genteel,  and 
who  no  longer  "smacks  at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detest- 
able custard."  A  lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him 
throughout  this  tour;  he  has  "outrun  the  constable";  that 
is  to  say,  his  expenses  have  outrun  his  means,  and  he  will 
have  to  make  up  for  this  butterfly  flight  by  toiling  like  a 
grub  on  his  return.  * 

Another  circumstance  contributes  to  mar  the  pleasure  he 
had  promised  himself  in  this  excursion.  At  Paris  the  party 
is  unexpectedly  joined  by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  a  bustling  attorney, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  that  metropolis  and  its  environs, 
and  insists  on  playing  the  cicerone  on  all  occasions.  He  and 
Goldsmith  do  not  relish  each  other,  and  they  have  several 
petty  altercations.  The  lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  busi 
ness  and  method  for  the  careless  poet,  and  is  disposed  to 
manage  everything.  He  has  perceived  Goldsmith's  whimsi- 
cal peculiarities  without  properly  appreciating  his  merits, 
and  is  prone  to  indulge  in  broad  bantering  and  raillery  at 
his  expense,  particularly  irksome  if  indulged  in  presence  of 
the  ladies.  He  makes  himself  merry  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, by  giving  the  following  anecdole  as  illustrative  of 
Goldsmith's  vanity: 

"Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the  water- 
works, a  questioi^  arose  among  the  gentlemen  present, 
whether  the  distance  from  whence  they  stood  to  one  of  the 
little  islands  was  within  the  compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith 
maintained  the  affirmative;  but,  being  bantered  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  remembering  his  former  prowess  as  a  youth,  at- 
tempted the  leap,  but,  falling  short,  descended  into  the  water, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  company." 
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Was  the  Jessamy  Bride  a  witness  of  this  unlucky  exploit? 

This  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some 
time  subsequently,  gave  a  good-humored  sketch  in  his  poem 
of  The  Retaliation. 

"Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper, 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser; 
I  answer  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser; 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat. 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that; 
Perhaps  he  conflded  iu  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest?    Ah,  nol 
Then  what  was  his  failing?    Come,  tell  it,  and  burn  ye— 
He  was,  could  he  help  it?  a  special  attorney." 

One  of  the  few  remarks  extant,  made  by  Goldsmith  dur- 
ing his  tour  is  the  following,  of  whimsical  import,  in  his 
Animated  Nature. 

"In  going  through  the  towns  of  France,  some  time  since, 
I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  plainer  their  parrots 
spoke  than  ours,  and  how  very  distinctly  I  understood  their 
parrots  speak  French,  when  1  could  not  understand  our  own, 
though  they  spoke  my  native  language.  I  at  first  ascribed 
it  to  the  different  quaUties  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for 
entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants; but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  solved  the  diflScuity 
at  once,  by  assuring  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did 
anything  else  the  whole  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feath- 
ered pupils ;  and  that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their 
lessons  in  consequence  of  continual  schooling.'*    « 

His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  left  in  his  memory  the 
most  fragrant  recollections;  for,  being  asked,  after  his  re- 
turn, whether  traveling  on  the  Continent  repaid  "an  Eng- 
lishman for  the  privations  and  annoyances  attendant  on 
it,"  he  replied,  "I  recommend  it  by  all  means  to  the  sick,  if 
thfc,  are  without  the  sense  of  smelling^  and  to  the  poor, 
if  they  are  without  the  sense  of  feeling;  and  to  both,  if 
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they  can  discharge  from  their  minds  all  idea  of  what  in 
England  we  term  comfort." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  universal  improvement  in 
the  art  of  living  on  the  Continent  has  at  the  present  day 
taken  away  the  force  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  even  at 
the  time  it  was  more  humorous  than  correct. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

DEATH  OP  goldsmith's  MOTHER — BIOGRAPHY  OP  PARNELL 
— AGREEMENT  WITH  DAVIE8  POR  THE  HISTORY  OP  ROME 
— LIPE  OP  BOLINGBROKE—THE  HAUNCH  OP  VENISON 

On  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding 
the  fame  as  an  author  to  which  he  had  attained,  she  seems 
to  have  been  disappointed  in  her  early  expectations  from  him. 
Like  others  of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by  his 
early  follies  than  pleased  by  Iiis  proofs  of  genius ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  vvhen  he  had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intercourse 
with  the  great,  had  been  annoyed  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
world  and  want  of  management,  which  prevented  him  from 
pushing  his  fortune.  He  had  always,  however,  been  an  affec- 
tionate son,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  when  she  had 
become  blind,  contributed  from  his  precarious  resources  to 
prevent  her  from  feeling  want. 

He  now  resumed  the  labors  of  the  pen,  which  his  recent 
excursion  to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessary.  We  should 
have  mentioned  a  Life  of  Parnell,  published  by  him  shortly 
after  the  Deserted  Village.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  piece  of  job 
work,  hastily  got  up  for  pocket-money.  Johnson  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  it,  and  the  author,  himself,  thought  proper  to  apolo- 
gize for  its  meagerness;  yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a  simile  which 
for  beauty  of  imagery  and  felicity  of  language  is  enough  of 
itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon  the  essay. 

"Such,"  says  he,  "is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life 
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of  a  poet.  Some  dates  and  some  few  facts,  scarcely  more 
interesting  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  of  a  country 
tombstone,  are  all  that  remain  of  one  whoso  labors  now  be- 
gin to  excite  universal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is 
seldom  an  object  suflSciently  great  to  attract  much  attention ; 
his  real  merits  are  known  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are  gen- 
erally sparing  in  their  praises.  "When  his  fame  is  increased 
by  time,  it  is  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  disposition;  the  detvs  of  morning  are  pasty  and  we 
vainly  try  to  continue  the  chase  by  the  meridian  splen- 
dor.'' 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies  to  pre- 
pare an  abridgment,  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  of  his  His- 
tory of  Rome ;  but  first  to  write  a  work  for  which  there  was 
a  more  immediate  demand.  Davies  was  about  to  republish 
Lord  Bolingbroke*s  Dissertation  on  Parties,  which  he  con 
ceived  would  be  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the 
day,  and  make  a  probable  hit  during  the  existing  state  of 
violent  political  excitement;  to  give  it  still  greater  effect  and 
currency  he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  introduce  it  with  a  prefa 
tory  life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith's  friend  and  countrymaUj  Lord 
Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  sympathies  of 
a  kind-hearted  friend.  At  his  request,  therefore.  Goldsmith 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  noble  seat  of  Gosford,  taking  his  tasks 
with  him.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosford  Park  should 
prove  a  Capua  to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost.  *'Dr.  Gold- 
smith," writes  he  to  a  friend,  "has  gone  with  Lord  Clare 
into  the  country,  and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from 
him  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke."  The  proofs,  how- 
ever, were  furnished  in  time  for  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  December.  The  Biography,  though  written  during  a  time 
of  political  turmoil,  and  introducing  a  work  intended  to  be 
thrown  into  the  arena  of  politics,  maintained  that  freedom 
from  party  prejudice  observable  in  all  the  writings  of  Gold- 
smith.    It  was  a  selection  of  facts  drawn  from  many  unread- 
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able  sources,  and  arranged  into  a  clear,  flowing  narrative, 
iilustrutivo  of  tlie  caroor  and  character  of  one  who,  as  he  in- 
timates, "  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  take  delight  in  strug- 
gling with  oppostiion;  whose  most  agreeable  hours  were 
passed  in  storms  of  his  own  creating ;  whose  life  Wiis  spent 
in  a  continual  conflict  of  politics,  and  as  if  that  was  too  short 
for  the  combat,  has  left  his  memory  as  a  subject  of  lasting 
contention."  The  sum  received  by  the  author  for  this  me- 
moir is  supposed,  from  circumstances,  to  have  been  forty 
pounds. 

Goldsmith  did  not  find  the  residence  among  the  great  un- 
attended with  mortifications.  He  had  now  become  accuz 
tomed  to  be  regarded  in  London  as  a  literary  lion,  and  was 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Camden.  He  complained  of  it  on  his  return  to  town  at  a 
party  of  his  friends.  "I  met  him,"  said  he,  **at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  country ;  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than 
if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man."  *'The  company,"  says 
Boswell,  laughed  heartily  at  this  piece  of  'diverting  simplic- 
ity. '  "  And  foremost  among  the  laughters  was  doubtless  the 
rattle-pated  Boswell.  Johnson,  however,  stepped  forwaid, 
as  usual,  to  defend  the  poet,  whom  he  would  allow  no  one  to 
assail  but  himself;  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  he  thought 
the  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  in  the  '^ nestion.  * '  Nay, 
gentlemen,"  roared  he,  "Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A 
nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Gold- 
smith, and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he 
neglected  him."  ♦ 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town  he  received  from  Lord 
Clare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has  celebrated  and  per- 
petuated in  his  amusing  verses  entitled  the  Haunch  of  Veni- 
son. Some  of  the  lines  pleasantly  set  forth  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  appearance  of  such  an  aristocratic  delicacy 
in  the  humble  kitchen  of  a  poet,  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
mutton  as  a  treat : 

'•Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison;  for  finer  or  fatter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter: 
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Tho  haunch  was  u  picture  for  i>iiint«;rs  to  study, 
Th«'  fat  wiw  so  wliito,  uiid  Dw  U'lin  was  so  ruddy; 
Though  my  Ntonuich  wan  sharp,  I  could  scarce  help 

rogn^ttitij?, 
To  spoil  such  u  delicate  picture  by  eating: 
I  had  thought  in  my  chumburs  to  phico  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  niy  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu; 
As  in  some  Irisii  houses  where  things  are  so-so, 
One  ganmion  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show; 
But,  for  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  us  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fry*d  in. 
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But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt; 
IV 8  like  aending  them  ruJOles,  when  wanting  a  shirt.'^ 


We  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  blun- 
ders which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  Clare's, 
when  that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath. 

Lord  Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  houses 
next  to  each  other,  of  similar  architecture.  Returning  home 
one  morning  from  an  early  walk,  Goldsmith,  in  one  of  his 
frequent  fits  of  absence,  mistook  the  house,  and  walked  up 
into  the  duke's  dining-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Goldsmith,  still  supposing 
himself  in  the  house  of  Lord  Clare,  and  that  they  were  visit- 
ors, made  them  an  easy  salutation,  being  acquainted  with 
them,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner 
of  a  man  perfectly  at  home.  The  duke  and  duchess  soon 
perceivred  his  mistake,  and,  while  they  smiled  internallj'',  en- 
deavored, with  the  considerateness  of  well-bred  people,  to  pre- 
vent any  awkward  embarrassment.  T  hey  accordingly  chatted 
sociably  with  him  about  matters  in  Bath,  until,  breakfast  be- 
ing served,  they  invited  him  to  partake.  The  truth  at  once 
flashed  upon  poor  heedless  Goldsmith;  he  started  up  from 
the  free-and-easy  position,  made  a  confused  apology  for  his 
blunder,  and  would  have  retired  perfectly  disconcerted,  had 
not  the  duke  and  duchess  treated  the  whole  as  a  lucky  occur- 
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rence  to  throw  him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from 
him  to  dine  with  them. 

This  may  be  hung  up  as  a  companion-piece  to  his  blunder 
on  his  first  visit  to  Northumberland  House. 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-ONE 

DINNER  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY — THE  ROWLEY  CONTRO- 
VERSY—HORACE WALPOLB*S  CONDUCT  TO  CHATTERTON 
— JOHNSON  AT  REDCLIFFE  CHURCH— GOLDSMITH'S  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  —  DAVIES'  CRITICISM  —  LETTER  TO 
BENNET   LANGTON 


r*.-f: 


On  St.  George's  day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  exhibition 
room ;  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  works  of  art, 
about  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  first  suggested  this  elegant  festival,  presided  in 
his  oflBcial  character ;  Drs.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course, 
were  present,  as  professors  of  the  academy ;  and,  besides  the 
academicians,  there  was  a  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day  as  guests.  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion 
drew  on  himself  the  attention  of  the  company  by  launching 
out  with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently  given  to  the  world 
by  Chatterton  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  author  by  the  name 
of  Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  of  Redcliffe  Church,  at 
Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  them  with  rapture,  as  a  treas- 
ure of  old  English  poetry.  This  immediately  raised  the  (jues- 
t^on  of  their  authenticity ;  they  having  been  pronounced  a 
forgery  of  Chatterton's.  Goldsmith  was  warm  for  their  be- 
ing genuine.  When  he  considered,  he  said,  the  merit  of  the 
poetry ;  the  acquaintance  with  life  and  the  human  heart  dis- 
played in  them,  the  antique  quaintness  of  the  language  and 
the  familiar  knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their  supposed 
day,  he  could  not  beUeve  it  possible  they  could  be  the  work 
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of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the 
duties  of  an  attorney's  office.  They  must  be  the  productions 
of  Rowley. 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Rowley,  as  he 
had  been  in  Ossian,  rolled  in  his  chair  and  laughed  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  Goldsmith.  Horace  Walpole,  who  sat  near 
by,  joined  in  the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 
^Hrouvaille,^^  as  he  called  it,  "of  his  friend  Chatterton" 
was  in  question.  This  matter,  which  had  excited*  the  simple 
admiration  of  Goldsmith,  was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said. 
*'He  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  had  the  honor  of  ushering 
the  great  discovery  to  the  learned  world.**  And  so  he  might, 
had  he  followed  his  first  impulse  in  the  matter,  for  he  him- 
self had  been  an  original  believer;  had  pronounced  some 
specimen  verses  sent  to  him  by  Chatterton  wonderful  for 
their  harmony  and  spirit ;  and  had  been  ready  to  print  them 
and  publish  them  to  the  world  with  his  sanction.  When  he 
found,  however,  that  his  unknown  correspondent  was  a  mere 
boy,  humble  in  sphere  and  indigent  in  circumstances,  and 
when  Gray  and  Mason  pronounced  the  poems  forgeries,  he 
had  changed  his  whole  conduct  toward  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor, and  by  his  neglect  and  coldness  had  dashed  all  his 
sanguine  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Exulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold-hearted 
man  of  society  now  went  on  to  divert  himself,  as  he  says, 
with  the  credulity  ^f  Goldsmith,  whom  be  was  accustomed 
to  pronounce  "an  inspired  idiot'*;  but  his  mirth  was  soon 
dashed,  for  on  asking  the  poet  what  had  become  of  this  Chat- 
terton, he  was  answered,  doubtless  in  the  feeling  tone  of  one 
who  had  experienced  the  pangs  of  despondent  genius,  that 
"he  had  been  to  London  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  even  to  the  cold 
heart  of  Walpole;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  his  cbeek 
at  his  recent  levity.  "The  persons  of  honor  and  veracity 
who  were  present,"  said  he  in  after  years,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  exculpate  h-'mself  from  ohe  charge  of  hear  Jess 
neglect  of  genius,  "will  attest  with  what  surprise  and  con> 
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cenr  I  thus  first  hoard  of  his  death."  Well  might  he  feel 
coujorn.  His  cold  neglect  had  doubtloBH  contributed  to  mad- 
don  the  spirit  of  that  youthful  genius,  and  hurry  him  toward 
hh-  untimely  end ;  nor  have  all  the  excuses  and  palliations  of 
Walpole's  friends  and  admirers  been  ever  able  entirely  to 
clear  this  stignui  fi*om  his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of 
honest  Golilsinith  in  this  matter  to  subject  him  to  the  laugh 
of  Johnson'  or  the  raillery  of  Walpole?  Granting  the  poems 
were  not  ancient,  were  they  not  good?  Granting  they  were 
not  the  proiiuctions  of  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable 
for  being  the  productions  of  Chatterton?  Johnson  himself 
testified  to  their  merits  and  the  genius  of  their  composer 
when,  some  years  afterward,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Red- 
cliffe  Church,  and  was  shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor  Chat- 
terton had  pretended  to  find  them.  *'Thi8,"  said  he,  "is  the 
most  extraordinary  youtg  man  that  has  encountered  my 
knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  hotv  the  whelp  has  written 
such  things.^* 

As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity,  and  had 
subsequently  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Percy  on  the  subject,  which 
interrupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friendship.  After  all, 
his  enthusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind;  the  poems 
remain  beautiful  mommients  of  genius,  and  it  is  even  now 
difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  they  could  be  entirely  the 
productions  of  a  youth  of  sixteen. 

In  the  month  of  August  was  published  anonymously  the 
History  of  England,  on  which  Goldsmith  had  been  for  some 
time  emploved.  It  was  in  four  volumes,  compiled  chiefly, 
as  he  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  from  Rapin,  Carle, 
Smollett  and  Hume,  "each  of  whom,"  says  he,  "have  their 
admirers,  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  studious  of  political 
antiquities,  fond  of  minute  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a 
deliberate  reasoner."  It  possessed  the  same  kind  of  merit 
as  his  other  historical  compilations ;  a  clear,  succinct  narra- 
tive, a  simple,  easy,  and  graceful  style,  and  an  agreeable 
arrai.fcement  of  facts;   but  was  not  remarkable  for  either 
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depth  of  observation  or  minute  accuracy  of  research.  Many 
piiHH.'iges  were  traiiHferrod,  with  httle  if  any  alteration,  from 
his  LetterH  from  a  Nobloman  to  his  Son  on  tho  same  subject. 
1'he  work,  tliouj^li  written  without  party  fc^ehng,  met  with 
sharp  animadversions  from  political  scribblers.  Tho  writer 
was  charged  witii  bomg  unfriendly  to  liberty,  dispost^d  to 
elevate  monarchy  above  its  proper  sphere;  a  tool  of  ministers; 
one  who  would  betray  his  country  for  a  pension.  Tom 
Da  vies,  the  publisher,  the  pompous  little  bibhopole  of  Russell 
Street,  alarmed  lest  the  book  should  prove  unsalable,  under- 
took to  protect  it  by  bis  pen,  and  wrote  a  long  article  in  its 
defense  in  *'The  Public  Advertiser."  He  was  vain  of  his 
critical  effusion,  and  sought  by  nods  and  winks  and  innuen- 
does to  intimate  bin  authorship.  "Have  you  seen,"  said  he  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  *  An  Impartial  Account  of  Goldsmith's 
History  of  England*?  If  you  want  to  know  who  was  the 
writer  of  it,  you  will  find  him  in  Russell  Street — but  mumP* 

The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well  received; 
some  of  the  critics  declared  that  English  history  had  never 
before  been  so  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agreeably  epito- 
mized, "and,  like  his  other  historical  writings,  it  has  kept 
its  ground"  in  English  literature. 

Goldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  company  with 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bennet  Langton,  at 
his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  settled  in  domestic 
life,  having  the  year  previously  married  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Rothes.  The  following  letter,  however,  dated  from 
his  cht4,mbers  in  the  Tomple,  on  the  7th  of  September,  apol- 
ogizes for  putting  off  the  visit,  while  it  gives  an  ajnusing 
account  of  his  summer  occupations  and  of  the  attacks  of  the 
critics  on  his  History  of  England : 

"My  dear  Sir— Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
last,  I  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at  a  farmer's 
house,  quite  alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  fin- 
ished ;  but  when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will 
be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am  there- 
*  *  *  J— Vol.  X. 
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fore  so  much  employed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this 
season.  Reynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds 
himself  now  in  the  case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for 
his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to  post- 
pone our  journey  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the 
honor  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes  and  you,  and  staying 
double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet, 
and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc 
very  often  both  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going 
directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle;  deep  in  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Johnson  has  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a 
country  parson,  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts 
at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant  a  better 
place ;  but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  visiting  about 
and  merry  but  myself.  And  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been 
trying  these  three  months  to  do  something  to  make  people 
laugh.  There  have  I  been  strolling  about  the  hedges,  study- 
ing jests  with  a  most  tragical  countenance.  The  Natural 
History  is  about  half  finished,  and  I  will  shortly  finish  the 
rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing,  which 
is  but  bungling  work;  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  as  the 
fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances.  They  begin  to  talk  in 
town  of  the  Opposition's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  liberty 
is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  published,  or  Davies  has  pub- 
lished for  me,  an  *  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,' 
for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers, 
for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had 
no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  inj'-  head;  my  whole 
aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire 
Richard  says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  However, 
thej'"  set  me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an 
honest  man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll 
say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.  God  bless  you,  and  with  my 
most  respectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith.'* 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 

MARRIAGE  OF  LITTLE  COMEDY — GOLDSMITH  AT  BARTON — 
PRACTICAL  JOKES  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OP  HIS  TOILET — 
AMUSEMENTS  AT   BARTON — AQUATIC   MISADVENTURE 

Though  Goldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from 
his  literary  occupations  to  visit  Bennet  Langton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  soon  yielded  to  attractions  from  another  quarter, 
in  which  somewhat  of  sentiment  may  have  mingled.  Miss 
Catharine  Homeck,  one  of  his  beautiful  fellow-travelere, 
otherwise  called  ** Little  Comedy,"  had  been  married  in 
August  to  Henry  William  Bunbury,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  has  become  celebrated  for  the  humorous  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil.  Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterward 
invited  to  pay  the  newly  married  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat, 
at  Barton,  in  Suffolk.  How  could  he  resist  such  an  invi- 
tation— especially  as  the  Jessamy  Bride  would,  of  course,  be 
among  the  guests?  It  is  true,  he  was  hampered  with  work ; 
he  was  still  more  hampered  with  debt;  his  accounts  with 
Newbery  were  perplexed;  but  all  must  give  way.  New 
advances  are  procured  from  Newbery,  on  the  promise  of  a 
new  tale  in  the  style  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  of  which  he 
showed  him  a  few  roughly-sketched  chapters;  so,  his  purse 
replenished  in  the  old  way,  "by  hook  or  by  crook,"  he  posted 
off  to  visit  the  bride  at  Barton.  He  found  there  a  joyous 
household,  and  one  where  he  was  welcomed  with  affection. 
Garrick  was  there,  and  played  the  part  of  master  of  the 
revels,  for  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  Notwithstanding  early  misunderstandings,  a  social 
intercourse  between  the  actor  and  the  poet  had  grown  up  of 
late,  from  meeting  together  continually  in  the  same  circle. 
A  few  particulars  have  reached  us  concerning  Goldsmith 
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while  on  this  happy  visit.  We  believe  the  legend  has  cgme 
down  from  Miss  Mary  Horneck  herself.  "While  at  Barton,** 
she  says,  "his  manners  were  always  playful  and  amusing, 
taking  the  lead  in  promoting  any  scheme  of  innocent  mirth, 
and  usually  prefacing  the  invitation  with  *Come,  now,  let  us 
play  the  fool  a  little. '  At  cards,  which  was  commonly  a 
round  game,  and  the  stake  small,  he  was  always  the  most 
noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and  teased  his  oppo- 
nents of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and  banter  on 
their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazards  of  the  game. 
But  one  of  h's  most  favorite  enjoyments  was  to  romp  with 
the  children,  when  he  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  seemed  one 
of  the  most  joyous  of  the  group. 

"One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his  songs, 
chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with  some  taste 
and  humor;  several,  I  believe,  weio  of  his  own  composition, 
and  I  regret  that  I  neither  have  copies,  which  might  have 
been  readily  procured  from  him  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  re- 
member their  names.*' 

His  perfect  good  humor  made  him  the  object  of  tricks  of 
all  kinds ;  often  in  retaliation  of  some  prank  which  he  him- 
self had  played  off.  Unluckily  these  tricks  were  sometimes 
made  at  the  expense  of  his  toilet,  which,  with  a  view  per- 
adventure  to  please  the  eye  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  he  had 
again  enriched  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  purse.  "Being 
at  all  times  gay  in  his  dress,"  says  this  ladylike  legend,  "he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  in  a  smart  black 
silk  coat  with  an  expensive  pair  of  ruffles;  the  coat  some  one 
contrived  to  soil,  and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed ;  but,  either 
by  accident,  or  probably  by  design,  the  day  after  it  came 
home,  the  sleeves  became  daubed  with  paint,  which  was  not 
discovered  until  the  ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mortification, 
were  irretrievably  disfigured. 

"H<^  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who 
judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head  of 
Reynolds  would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occasion  some  per- 
son contrived  seriously  to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to 
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dress.  It  was  the  only  one  ho  had  in  the  country,  and  the 
misfortune  seemed  irreparable  until  the  Borvices  of  Mr.  Bun- 
bury 's  valet  were  called  in,  who,  however,  ptjrformed  his 
functions  ho  indifferently  that  poor  Goldsmith's  appe'-rance 
became  the  signal  for  a  general  smile.'* 

This  was  wicked  waggery,  especially  when  it  was  directed 
to  mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  unfortunate  poet  to  improve 
his  personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was  at  all  times 
dubiously  sensitive,  and  particularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

Wo  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  unlucky  tumble 
into  a  fountain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a  feat  of 
agility  in  presence  of  the  fair  Homocks.  Water  was  des- 
tined to  be  equally  baneful  to  him  on  the  present  occasion. 
"Some  difference  of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator,  "having 
arisen  with  Lord  Harrington  respecting  the  depth  of  a  pond, 
the  poet  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  deep,  but  that,  if  any- 
thing valuable  was  to  be  found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  pick  it  up.  His  lordship,  after  some  banter,  threw 
in  a  guinea ;  Goldsmith,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of 
bravado,  in  attempting  to  fulfill  his  promise  without  getting 
wet,  accidentally  fell  in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but 
persevered,  brought  out  the  money,  and  kept  it,  remarking 
that  he  had  abundant  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  any  further 
proofs  of  his  lordship's  whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneck,  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself;  but  while  she  gives  these  amusing 
pictures  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eccentricities,  and  of  the  mis. 
chievous  pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  unqualified 
testimony,  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  head  and  heart.,  which  shone  forth  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  gained  him  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstancrs  of  this  visit  vaguely  called  to 
mind  by  this  fair  lady  in  after  years,  was  that  Goldsmith 
read  to  her  and  her  sister  the  first  part  of  a  novel  which  he 
had  in  hand.  It  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  on  which  he  had  obtained 
an  advance  of  money  from  Newbery  to  stave  off  some  press- 
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ing  debts,  and  to  provide  funds  for  this  very  visit.  It  never 
was  finished.  The  bookseller,  when  he  came  afterward  to 
examine  the  manuscript,  objected  to  it  as  a  mere  narrative 
version  of  the  Good-Natured  Man.  Goldsmith,  too  easily 
put  out  of  conceit  of  his  writings,  threw  it  aside,  forgetting 
that  this  was  the  very  Nowbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field by  him  nearly  two  years  through  doubts  of  its  success. 
The  loss  of  the  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regretted;  it 
doubtless  would  have  been  properly  wrought  up  before  given 
to  the  press,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  hl  xnd 
traits  of  character,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  bear  traces  of 
his  deUghtf  ul  style.  What  a  pity  he  had  not  been  guided 
by  the  opinions  of  his  fair  listeners  at  Barton,  instead  of  that 
of  the  astute  Mr.  Newbery! 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-THREE 

DINNER    AT    GENERAL    OGLETHORPE'S— ANECDOTES    OP  THE 
GENERAL— DISPUTE  ABOUT  DUELING— GHOST  STORIES 

We  have  mentioned  old  General  Oglethorpe  as  one  of 
Goldsmith's  aristocratical  acquaintances.  This  veteran, 
bom  in  1698,  had  commenced  life  early,  by  serving,  when 
a  mere  stripling,  under  Prince  Eugene,  against  the  Turks. 
He  had  continued  in  military  life,  and  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1745,  and  received  a  command  dur- 
ing the  Scottish  rebellion.  Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tenden- 
cies, he  was  suspected  and  accused  of  favoring  the  rebels; 
and  though  acquitted  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  never  after- 
ward employed;  or,  in  technical  language,  was  shelved.  He 
had  since  been  repeatedly  a  member  of  parliament,  and  had 
always  distinguished  himself  by  learning,  taste,  active  benev- 
olence, and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name,  however,  has 
become  historical,  chiefly  from  his  transactions  in  America, 
and  the  share  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of 
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Georgia.     It  lies  embalmed  in  honorable  immortality  in  a 
single  line  of  Pope's: 

**  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  veteran  was  now  seventy-four  yenrs  of  age,  but 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  as  much  the  preux  chevalier  as 
in  his  younger  days,  when  he  served  with  Prince  Eugene. 
His  table  was  often  the  gathering-place  of  men  of  talent. 
Johnson  was  frequently  there,  and  delighted  in  drawing 
from  the  general  details  of  his  various  ** experiences."  He 
was  anxious  that  he  should  give  the  world  his  life.  "I  know 
no  man,"  said  he,  **whose  life  would  be  more  interesting." 
Still  the  vivacity  of  the  general's  mind  and  the  variety  of 
his  knowledge  made  him  skip  from  subject  to  subject  too  fast 
for  the  lexicographer.  "Oglethorpe,"  growled  he,  "never 
completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  characteristic  account 
of  a  dinner  party  at  the  ganeral's  (April  10,  1772),  at  which 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  present.  After  dinner,  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request, 
gave  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the  true  veteran 
style.  Pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines 
and  parallels  with  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of 
the  opposing  forces.  *  *  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turks, ' ' 
to  all  which  Johnson  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
poring  over  the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  purblind 
closeness. 

In  the  course  of  co"iversation  the  general  gave  an  anec- 
dote of  himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under  Prince 
Eugene.  Sitting  at  table  once  in  company  with  a  prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  latter  gave  a  fillip  to  a  glass  of  wine,  so 
as  to  make  some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  was  somewhat  equivocal.  How  was 
it  to  be  taken  by  the  stripling  officer?  If  seriously,  he  must 
challenge  the  prince ;  but  in  so  doing  he  might  fix  on  himself 
the  character  of  a  drawcansir.     If  passed  over  without  notice. 
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he  might  be  chai*ge<i  with  cowardice.  His  mind  was  made 
up  in  an  instant.  "Prince,"  said  he,  smiling,  "that  is  an 
excellent  joke;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England."  So 
sajMng,  he  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
**I1  a  bien  fait,  mon  prince,"  cried  an  old  general  present, 
"vouz  Tavez  commence."  (He  has  done  right,  my  prince; 
you  commenced  it.)  The  prince  had  the  good  sense  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  decision  of  the  veteran,  and  Oglethorpe's  re- 
tort in  kind  was  taken  in  good  part. 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  this  story  that  tlie  officious 
Boswell,  ever  anxious  to  promote  conversation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  note-book,  started  the  question  whether  dueUng  were 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  old  general  fired  up  in  an 
instant.  ** Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty  air;  "un- 
doubtedly a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  honor. "  Gold- 
smith immediately  carried  the  war  into  Boswell's  own 
quarters,  and  pinned  him  with  the  question,  "what  he  would 
do  if  affronted?"  The  pliant  Boswell,  who  for  the  moment 
bad  the  fear  of  the  general  rather  than  of  Johnson  before 
his  eyes,  replied,  "he  should  think  it  necessary  to  fight." 
"Why,  then,  that  solves  the  question,"  replied  Goldsmith. 
"No,  sir,"  thundered  out  Johnson;  "it  does  not  follow  that 
what  a  man  would  do,  is  therefore  right."  He,  however, 
subsequently  went  into  a  discussion  to  show  that  there  were 
necessities  in  the  case  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refinement 
of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who  should  put  up 
with  an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel.  "He  then,"  con- 
cluded he,  "who  fights  a  duel  does  not  fight  from  passion 
against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defense,  to  avert  the 
stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
driven  out  of  society.  I  could  wish  there  were  not  that 
superfluity  of  refinement;  but  while  such  notions  prevail, 
no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel." 

Another  question  started  was,  whether  people  who  dis- 
agreed on  a  capital  point  could  live  together  in  friendship. 
Johnson  said  they  might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  velle  atque  idem  voile — the  same  lik- 
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ings  and  aversioiiB.  Johnson  rejoined  that  they  must  shun 
the  subject  on  vrhich  they  disagreed.  *'But,  sir,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "when  people  live  together  who  have  something  as 
to  which  they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they 
will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Blue  Beard : 
*you  may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one' ;  but  we  should 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber,  to 
talk  of  that  subject."  "Sir,"  thundered  Johnson,  in  u  loud 
voice,  "I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  live  in  friendship 
with  a  man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some  poin* :  T  am 
only  saying  that  1  could  do  it." 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  not  the  best  of  this 
petty  contest?  How  just  was  his  remark !  how  felicitous  the 
illustration  of  the  blue  chamber!  how  rude  and  overbearing 
was  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument  I 

The  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts  I  General  Ogle- 
thorpe told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Prendergast,  an  officer  in 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  among  his 
comrades  that  he  should  die  on  a  certain  day.  The  battle 
of  Malplaquet  took  place  on  that  day.  The  colonel  was  in 
the  midst  of  it  but  came  out  unhurt.  The  firing  had  ceased, 
and  his  brother  officers  jested  with  him  about  the  fallacy  of 
his  prediction.  "The  day  is  not  over,"  replied  he,  gravely, 
**I  shall  die  notwithstanding  what  you  see."  His  words 
proved  true.  The  order  for  a  cessation  of  firing  had  not 
reached  one  of  the  French  batteries,  and  a  random  shot  from 
it  killed  the  colonel  on  the  spot.  Among  his  effects  was 
found  a  pocketbook  in  which  l,e  had  made  a  solemn  entrj-, 
that  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  executed  for  high  trea- 
son, had  appeared  to  him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  very 
day  of  the  battle).  Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of 
the  effects  of  Colonel  Prendergasfc,  and  read  the  entry  in  the 
pocketbook,  told  this  story  to  Pope,  the  poet,  in  the  presence 
of  General  Oglethorpe. 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  general,   appears  to  have 
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been  well  roceJvod,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  oanh  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  kind. 
Goldsmith's  brother,  tho  clerjo^man  in  whom  he  had  such 
implicit  conHdenco,  had  assured  him  of  his  having  seen  an 
apparition.  Jcjhnson  also  had  a  friend,  old  Mr.  Cave,  the 
printer,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  "an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible 
man,"  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  j^host:  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  to  talk  of  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  horror, 
whenever  it  was  mentioned.  "And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Bos- 
well,  "what  did  ho  say  was  the  appearance?"  "Why,  sir, 
something  of  a  shadowy  being." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  turn 
in  the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  he  recol- 
lects that,  but  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  London  had 
been  agitated  by  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost ;  a 
matter  which  Dr.  Jolinson  had  deemed  wort^  ^y  of  his  serious 
investigation,  and  about  which  Goldsmith  had  written  a 
pamphlet. 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-FOUR 

MR.    JOSEPH   CRADOCK— AN  AUTHOR'S   CONFIDINGS— AN 
AMANUENSIS — LIFE  AT   EDGEWARE — GOLDSMITH   CON- 
JURING—GEORGE   COLMAN — THE   FANTOCCINI 
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Among  the  agreeable  acquaintances  made  by  Goldsmith 
about  this  time  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  Leicestershire,  living  at  his  ease,  but  disposed  to 
"make  himself  uneasy,"  by  meddling  with  literature  and 
the  theater;  in  fact,  he  had  a  passion  for  plays  and  players, 
and  had  come  up  to  town  with  a  modified  translation  of 
Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zobeide,  in  a  view  to  get  it  acted. 
There  was  no  great  difi&culty  in  the  case,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
fortune,  had  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  note,  and 
was  altogether  in  a  different  position  from  the  indigent  man 
of  genius  whom   managers  might  harass  with  impunity. 
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Goldsmith  met  him  at  the  house  of  Yates,  the  actor,  and 
finding  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Clare,  soon  became 
sociable  with  him.  Mutual  tastes  quickened  the  intimacy, 
especially  as  they  found  means  of  serving  each  other.  Gold- 
smith wrote  an  epilogue  for  the  tragedy  of  Zobeide;  and 
Cradock,  who  was  an  amateur  musician,  arranged  the  music 
for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  lament  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  poHtical  mistress  and  patron 
of  Lord  Clare,  which  Goldsmith  had  thrown  off  hastily  to 
please  that  nobleman.  The  tragedy  was  played  with  some 
success  at  Co  vent  Garden ;  the  Lament  was  recited  and  sung 
at  Mrs.  Comely s*  rooms— a  very  fashionable  resort  in  Soho 
Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise  of  that  name.  It 
wai3  in  whimsical  parody  of  those  gay  and  somewhat  promis- 
cuous assemblages  that  Goldsmith  used  to  call  the  motley 
evening  parties  at  his  lodgings  "little  Cornelys." 

The  Threnodia  Aiipiustalis  was  not  publicly  known  to  be 
by  Goldsmith  until  several  yeai-s  after  his  death. 

Cradock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  felt  more 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  generous  (jualities  of  the 
poet  than  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his 
society  whenever  he  came  to  town,  and  occasionally  had  him 
to  his  seat  in  the  country.  Goldsmith  appreciated  his  sym- 
pathy, and  unburdened  himself  to  him  without  reserve. 
Seeing  the  lettered  ease  in  which  this  amateur  author  was 
enabled  to  live,  and  the  time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  manuscript,  *'Ah!  Mr.  Cradock,"  cried  he,  "think 
of  me  that  must  write  a  volume  every  month!"  He  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  attempts  made  by  inferior  writers,  and 
by  others  who  could  scarcely  come  under  that  denomination, 
not  only  to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings,  but  to  render 
him  ridiculous  as  a  man;  perverting  every  harmless  senti- 
ment and  action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  or  folly. 
"Sir,"  said  he,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  "I  am  as  a  lion 
bated  by  curs!" 

Another  acquaintance  which  he  made  about  this  time, 
was  a  young  countryman  of  the  name  of  M'Donnell,  whom 
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he  met  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course,  befriended. 
The  following  grateful  recollections  of  his  kindness  and  his 
merits  were  furnished  by  that  person  in  after  years : 

"It  was  in  the  year  1772,"  writes  he,  "that  the  death  of 
my  elder  brother — when  in  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland — 
left  me  in  a  most  forlorn  situation;  I  was  then  about  eigh- 
teen ;  I  possessed  neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means 
of  getting  to  Ireland,  of  which  or  of  England  I  knew  scarcely 
anything,  from  having  so  long  resided  in  France.  In  this 
situation  I  had  strolled  about  for  two  or  three  days,  consider- 
ing what  to  do,  but  unable  to  come  to  any  determination, 
when  Providence  directed  me  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  I 
threw  myseir  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to  forget  my  miseries 
for  a  moment,  Orew  out  a  book;  that  book  was  a  volume  of 
Boileau.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  gentleman, 
strolling  about,  passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perhaps, 
something  Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance,  ad- 
dressed me:  *SiT,  you  seem  studious;  I  hope  you  find  this 
a  favorable  place  to  pursue  it.'  *Not  very  studious,  sir;  I 
fear  it  is  the  want  of  society  that  brings  me  hither;  I  am 
solitary  and  unknown  in  this  metropolis';  and  a  passage 
from  Cicero — Oratio  pro  Archia — occurring  to  me,  I  quoted 
it;  *H8BC  studia  pronoctant  nobiscmn,  perigrinantur,  rusti- 
cantur.'  *You  are  a  scholar,  too,  siT,  1  perceive.'  *A  piece 
of  one,  sir;  but  I  ought  still  to  have  been  in  the  college 
where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  the  little  I  know. ' 
A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued ;  I  told  him  part  of  my 
history,  and  he,  in  return,  gave  his  address  in  the  Temple, 
desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise 
and  gratification,  I  found  that  the  person  who  thus  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  fate  was  my  countryman,  and  a 
distinguished  ornament  of  letters. 

"I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner.  He  told  me,  smilingly,  that  he  was 
not  rich ;  that  he  could  do  little  for  me  in  direct  pecuniary 
aid,  but  would  endeavor  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing for  myself;  observing,  that  he  could  at  loast  furnish 
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me  with  advice  not  wholly  useless  to  a  young  man  pkx^d  In 
the  heart  of  a  great  metropolis.  'In  London,'  he  continued, 
*  nothing  is  to  be  got  for  nothing ;  you  must  work ;  and  no 
man  who  chooses  to  be  industrious  need  b3  under  obligations 
to  another,  for  here  labor  of  every  kind  commands  its  reward. 
If  you  think  proper  to  assist  me  occasionally  as  amanuensis, 
I  shall  be  obliged,  and  yoii  will  be  placed  under  no  obligation, 
until  something  more  permanent  can  be  secured  for  you.' 
This  employment,  which  I  pursued  for  some  time,  was  to 
translate  passages  from  Buff  on,  which  was  abridged  or 
altered,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory." 

Goldsmith's  Uterary  tasks  were  fast  getting  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  began  now  to  "toil  after  them  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  Natural  History  here  spoken  of  had 
long  since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  Griffin,  yet  most  of  them 
were  stiU  to  be  written.  His  young  amanuensis  bears  tes- 
timony to  his  embarrassments  and  perplexities,  but  to  the 
degree  of  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them : 

*'It  has  been  said,"  observes  he,  "that  he  was  irritable. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  at  times;  nay,  I  beheve  it  was 
so;  for  what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers, 
and  booksellers,  and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
few  could  have  avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impa- 
tience. But  it  was  never  so  toward  me.  I  saw  him  only  in 
his  bland  and  kind  moods,  with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow, 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  all  who  were  in  any  man- 
ner dependent  upon  him,  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and 
veneration,  and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind  parent  upon  a  child. 

"His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and 
cordiahty,  particularly  to  those  with  whom  he  possessed  any 
degree  of  intimacy.  His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent. 
You  could  not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his  follies 
and  foibles  you  might  be  tempted  to  condemn.  He  was  gen- 
erous and  inconsiderate;  money  with  him  had  little  value." 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  just  alluded  to, 
and  to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  his  task.  Gold- 
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smith  took  lodgirgs  for  the  summer  at  a  farmhouse  near  the 
£ix*mile  stone  on  the  Edgeware  road,  and  carried  down  his 
books  in  two  return  post-chaises.  He  used  to  say  he  believed 
the  farmer*s  family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  "Spectator"  appeared  to  his  landlady  and 
her  children:  he  was  "The  Gentleman."  Boswell  tells  us 
that  he  went  to  visit  him  at  the  place  in  company  with  Mickle, 
translator  of  the  Lusiad.  Goldsmith  was  not  at  home.  Hav- 
ing a  curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  hov^ever,  they  went  in, 
and  found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled 
upon  the  wall  with  n  black  lead  pencil. 

The  farmhouse  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though 
much  altered.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  Hyde 
Lane,  commandmg  a  pleasant  prospect  toward  Hendon.  The 
room  is  still  pointed  out  in  which  She  Stoops  to  Conq-'er  was 
written;  a  convenient  and  airy  apartment,  up  one  flight  of 
stairs. 

Some  matter-of-fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  were 
furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  who 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with 
his  father.  Though  he  had  engaged  to  board  with  the  fam- 
ily, his  meals  were  generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room,  in  fvhich 
he  passed  the  most  of  his  time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his 
shirt  collar  open,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes, 
probably  when  in  moods  of  composition,  he  would  wander 
into  the  kitchen,  without  noticing  any  one,  stand  musing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  off  again  to  his 
room,  no  doubt  to  commit  to  paper  soma  thought  which  had 
struck  him. 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  seen 
loitering  and  reading  and  musing  under  the  hedges.  He 
was  subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness  and  read  much  in  bed;  if 
not  disposed  to  read,  he  still  kept  the  candle  burning;  if  he 
wished  to  extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he 
flung  his  slipper  at  it,  whioL  would  be  found  in  the  morning 
near  the  overturned  candlestick,  and  daubed  with  grease. 
He  was  noted  here,  as  everywhere  else,  for  his  charits;ble 
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feelings.  No  beggar  applied  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  evinced 
on  all  occag^ms  great  commiseration  for  the  poor. 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlor  to  receive  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  was  visited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Hugh  Boyd, 
the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  He  gave  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  dinner  party;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  guests 
were  detained  by  a  thunder  shower,  he  got  up  a  dance,  and 
carried  the  merriment  late  into  the  night. 

As  usual,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  the 
young,  and  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  house  to  see 
a  company  of  strolling  players  at  Hendon.  The  greatest 
amusement  to  the  party,  however,  was  derived  from  his  own 
jokes  on  the  road  and  his  comments  on  the  performance, 
which  produced  infinite  laughter  among  his  youthful  com- 
panions. 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr.  Seguin,  an 
Irish  merchant,  of  literary  tastes,  had  country  quarters  for 
his  family,  where  Goldsmith  was  always  welcome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  playful  and  even  gro- 
tesque humor,  and  was  ready  for  anything — conversation, 
music,  or  a  game  of  romps.  He  prided  himself  upon  his 
dancing,  and  would  walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Seguin,  to  the 
infinite  amusement  of  hr^rself  and  the  children,  whose  shouts 
of  laughter  he  bore  with  perfect  good-humor.  He  would 
sing  Irish  songs,  and  the  Scotch  ballad  of  Johnny  Arm- 
strong. He  took  the  lead  in  the  children's  sports  of  blind 
man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  etc.,  or  in  their  games  at  cards, 
and  was  the  most  noisy  of  the  party,  affecting  to  cheat  and 
to  be  excessively  eager  to  win;  while  with  children  of  smaller 
size  he  would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  and  play 
all  kinds  of  tricks  to  amuse  them 

One  word  as  to  his  musical  skill  and  his  performance  on 
the  flute,  which  comes  up  so  invariably  in  all  his  fireside 
revels.  Ho  really  knew  nothing  of  music  scientifically;  he 
had  a  good  ear,  and  may  have  played  sweetly ;  but  we  are 
told  he  could  not  read  a  note  of  music.     Boubillac,  the  statu- 
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ary,  once  played  a  trick  upon  him  in  this  respect.  He  pre- 
tended to  score  down  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put 
down  crotchets  and  semi-breves  at  random.  When  he  had 
finished,  Goldsmith  cast  his  eyes  over  it  and  pronounced  it 
correct !  It  is  possible  that  his  execution  in  music  was  like 
his  style  in  writing;  in  sweetness  and  melody  he  may  have 
snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  I 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  children,  and 
knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their  humors.  "I  little  thought,'* 
said  Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "what  I  should  have 
to  boast,  when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and  Jill 
by  twr  bits  of  paper  on  his  fingers."  He  entertained  Mrs. 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  with  a  whole  budget  of  stories  and 
songs;  delivered  the  Chimney  Sweep  with  exquisite  taste  as 
a  solo;  and  performed  a  duet  with  Garrick  of  Old  Rose  and 
Burn  the  Bellows. 

"I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  George  Colman, 
"when  Goldsmith  one  evening,  when  drinking  coffee  with 
my  father,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  began  to  play  with  me, 
which  amiable  act  I  returned  with  a  very  smart  slap  in  the 
face ;  it  must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my 
little  spiteful  paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was 
followed  by  summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my 
father  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprison- 
ment in  the  dark.  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most 
abominably.  At  length  a  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me 
from  jeopardy;  it  was  the  good-natured  doctor  himself,  with 
8  lighted  caudle  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  still  partially  red  from  the  effects  of  my 
petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and  soothed 
until  I  began  to  brighten.  He  seized  the  propitious  moment, 
placed  three  hats  upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under  each; 
the  shillings,  he  told  me,  were  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
*Hey,  presto,  cockolorum!'  cried  the  doctor,  and,  lo!  on  un- 
covering the  shillings,  they  were  all  found  congregated  under 
one.  I  was  no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  might  not 
have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought  Eng- 
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k nd,  France,  and  Spain  all  under  one  crown ;  but,  as  I  was 
also  no  conjurer,  it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  From  that 
tjmo,  whenever  the  doctor  cam>  to  visit  my  father, 

"  'I  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile*; 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always 
cordial  friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  Edgeware  farmhouse  his 
headquarters  for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  himself  for 
weeks  at  a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and 
Mr.  Langton,  at  their  country-seats.  He  would  often  visit 
town,  also,  to  dine  and  partake  of  the  pubhc  amusements. 
On  one  occasion  he  accompanied  Edmund  Burke  to  witness 
a  performance  of  the  Italian  Fantoccini  or  Puppets,  in  Pan- 
ton  Stropit ;  an  exhibition  which  had  hit  the  caprice  of  the 
town,  and  was  in  great  vogue.  The  puppets  wei*e  set  in 
motion  by  wires,  so  well  concealed  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
detected.  Bo^well,  with  his  usual  obtuseness  with  respect 
to  Goldsmith,  accuses  him  of  being  jealous  of  the  puppets! 
"When  Burke,"  said  he,  "praised  the  dexterity  with  which 
one  of  them  tossed  a  pike,  *  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith  with 
some  warmth,  *I  can  do  it  better  myself.'  "  "The  same 
evening,"  adds  Boswell,  "when  supping  at  Burke's  lodg- 
ings, he  broke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  com- 
pany how  much  better  ho  could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the 
puppets." 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  puppets !  This  even  passes  in  ab- 
surdity Boswell's  charge  upon  him  of  being  jealous  of  the 
beauty  of  the  two  Misses  Horneck. 

The  Panton  Street  puppets  were  destined  to  be  a  source 
of  further  amusement  to  the  town,  and  of  annoyance  to  the 
little  autocrat  of  the  stage.  Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the 
English  drama,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  every 
subject  of  popular  excitement  to  account,  seeing  the  success 
of  the  Fantoccini,  gave  out  that  he  should  produce  a  Primi- 
tive Puppet-show  at  the  Haymarket,  to  be  entitled  the  Hand- 
some Chambermaid,  or  Piety  in  Pattens :  intended  to  bur- 
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lesquo  tho  sentimental  comv(i\f  which  Garrick  still  maintained 
at  Drury  Laue.  The  idea  of  a  play  to  be  porforinod  in  a  reg- 
ular theater  by  puppets  excited  the  curiosity  and  talk  of  the 
town.  "Will  your  puppets  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote?" 
demanded  a  lady  of  rank.  "Oh,  no,  my  lady,"  replied 
Foote,  *'nt)<  much  larger  than  Oarrick.''^ 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-FIVE 

BROKEN  HEALTH — DISSIPATION  AND  DT^BTS  —  THE  IRISH 
WIDOW — PRACTICAL  JOKES — SCRUB — A  MISQUOTED  PUN 
— MALAORIDA  —  (JOLDSMITH  PROVED  TO  BE  A  FOOL — 
DISTRESSED   BALLAD   SINGERS — THE   POET   AT   RANELAGH 

Goldsmith  returned  to  town  in  the  autumn  (1772),  with 
his  health  much  disordered.  His  close  fits  of  sedentary  ap- 
plication, during  which  he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the 
mast,  had  laid  the  seeds  of  a  lurking  malady  in  his  system, 
and  produced  a  severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Town  life  was  not  favorable  to  the  health  either  of  body  or 
mind.  He  could  not  resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptation, 
which,  now  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on 
every  side.  Accordingly  we  find  him  launching  away  in  a 
career  of  social  dissipation ;  dining  and  supping  out ;  at  clubs, 
at  routs,  at  theaters;  he  is  a  guest  with  Johnson  at  the 
Thrales,  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  ThraJe's  lively  sallies;  he  is 
a  lion  at  Mi"s.  Vesey's  and  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  some  of 
the  high-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  him  a  "wild  genius," 
and  others,  p»erad venture,  a  "wild  Irishman.''  In  the  mean- 
time his  pecimiary  difficulties  are  increasing  upon  him,  con- 
flicting with  his  proneness  to  pleasure  and  expense,  and  con- 
tributing by  the  harassment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  his  constitution.  His  Animated  Nature,  though  not  fin- 
ished, had  been  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  money  spent.  The 
money  advanced  by  Garrick  on  Newbery's  note  still  hangs 
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over  him  as  a  debt.  The  tale  on  which  Newbery  had  loaned 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  previous  to  the  excursion 
to  Barton  has  proved  a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for 
the  settlement  of  his  complicated  account;  the  perplexed  au- 
thor has  nothing  to  oflFer  him  in  liquidation  but  the  copyright 
of  the  comedy  which  he  has  in  his  portfolio;  "Though  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Frank,"  said  he,  ** there  are  great  doubts  of  its 
success."  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  like  bargaina  wrung 
from  Goldsmith  in  times  of  emergency,  turned  ou*  a  golden 
speculation  to  the  bookseller. 

In  this  way  Goldsmith  went  on  **  outrunning  the  con- 
stable," as  he  termed  it;  spending  everything  in  advance; 
working  with  an  overtasked  head  and  weary  heart  to  pay 
for  past  pleasures  and  past  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time 
incurring  new  debts,  to  perpetuate  his  struggles  and  darken  his 
future  prospects.  "While  the  excitement  of  society  and  the 
excitement  of  composition  conspire  to  keep  up  a  feverishness 
of  the  system,  he  has  incurred  an  unfortunate  habit  of  quack- 
ing himself  with  James'  powders,  a  fashionable  panacea  of 
the  day. 

A  farce,  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled  The 
Irish  Widow,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  pvaciical  jokes 
played  off  a  year  or  two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity 
of  poor,  simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Burke,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  tenth 
muse,  an  Irish  widow  and  authoress,  just  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, full  of  brogue  and  blunders,  and  poetic  fire  and  ranti- 
pole  gentihty.  She  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  ht  r  poems ; 
and  assailed  Goldsmith  for  his  patronage ;  the  great  Gold- 
smith— her  countryman,  and  of  course  her  friend.  She  over- 
powered him  with  eulogiums  on  his  own  poems,  and  then 
read  some  of  her  own,  with  vehemence  of  tone  and  gesture, 
appealing  continually  to  the  great  Goldsmith  to  know  how 
he  relished  them. 

Poor  Goldsmith  did  all  that  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant 
gentleman  could  do  in  such  a  case ;  he  praised  her  poems  as 
far  as  the  stomach  of  his  sense  would  permit :  perhaps  a  Uttle 
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further;  he  offered  her  his  subscription,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  retired  with  many  parting  compliments  to  the  great 
Goldsmith  that  he  pronounced  the  poetry  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  him  execrable.  The  whole  scene  had  been  a  hoax 
got  up  by  Burke  for  the  amusement  of  his  company,  and  the 
Irish  widow,  so  admirably  performed,  bad  been  personated 
by  a  Mrs.  Balfour,  a  lady  of  his  connection,  of  great  sprightli- 
ness  and  talent. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  story  to  establish  the  alleged  vanity 
of  Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  tells  rather  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Burke ;  being  unwarrantable  under  their  relations  of  friend- 
ship, and  a  SDecieu  of  wf.ggery  quite  beneath  his  genius. 
Croker,  in  his  notes  to  Boswell,  gives  another  of  these  practi- 
cal joices  perpetrated  by  Burice  at  the  expense  of  Goldsmith's 
credulity.  It  was  related  to  Croker  by  Colonel  O' Moore,  of 
Cloghan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  w;is  a  party  concerned. 
The  colonel  and  Burke,  walking  one  day  through  Leicester 
Square  on  their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*,  with  whom 
they  were  to  dine,  observed  Goldsmith,  who  was  likewise  to 
be  a  guest,  standing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which  was  star- 
ing and  shouting  at  some  foreign  ladies  in  the  window  of  a 
hotel.  *' Observe  Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to  O' Moore,  and 
mark  what  passes  between  us  at  Sir  Joshua's. ' '  They  passed 
on  and  reached  there  before  him.  Burke  received  Goldsmith 
with  affected  reserve  and  coldness;  being  pressed  to  explain 
the  reason,  "Really,"  said  he,  "I  am  ashamed  to  keep  com- 
pany with  a  person  who  could  act  as  ycu  have  j  ust  done  in 
the  Square."  Goldsmith  protested  he  was  ignorant  of  what 
was  meant.  "Why,"  said  Burke,  **did  you  not  exclairii  as 
you  were  looking  up  at  those  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the 
crowd  must  be  for  staring  with  such  admiration  at  those 
painted  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  un- 
noticed?" "Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend,"  cned  Gold- 
smith, with  alarm.,  "surely  I  did  not  say  so?"  "Nay,"  re- 
pUed  Burke,  "if  you  had  not  s?id  :^o,  how  should  I  have 
known  it?"  "That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  "I  am 
very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish :  I  do  ricollect  that  some- 
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thing of  the  kind  passed  through  my  mindy  hut  I  did  not 
think  I  had  uttered  it.^^ 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  off  by 
Burke  before  he  had  attuined  the  full  eminence  of  his  social 
position,  and  that  he  may  have  felt  privileged  to  take  liberties 
with  Goldsmith  as  his  countryman  and  college  associate.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  and 
his  guileless  simplicity,  made  him  a  butt  for  the  broad  wag- 
gery of  some  of  his  associates;  while  others  more  polished, 
though  ecjually  perfidious,  are  on  the  watch  to  give  currency 
to  his  bulls  and  blunders. 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honor  of  Shakespeare,  where 
Boswell  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  every  one's 
mind.  It  was  sportively  suggested  that  a  fete  should  be  held 
at  Lichfield  in  honor  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  and  that  the 
Beaux'  Stratagem  ohould  be  played  by  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Club.  "Then,**  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "I  shall  cer- 
tainly play  Scrub.  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  try  my  hand 
at  that  character."  The  unwary  speech,  which  any  one  else 
might  have  made  without  comment,  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  record  as  whimsically  characteristic.  Beauclerc  was  ex- 
tremely apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  at  his  expense,  founded 
perhaps  on  some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed  up  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  relates  to  £i  vener- 
able dish  of  peas,  served  up  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  which 
should  have  been  green,  but  were  any  other  color.  A  wag 
suggested  to  Goldsmith,  in  a  whisper,  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  Hammersmith,  as  that  was  the  way  to  turn-em-green 
(Turnham-Green).  Goldsmith,  dehghted  with  the  pun,  en- 
deavored to  repeat  it  at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  the  point. 
"That  is  the  way  to  make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Nobody 
laughed.  He  perceived  he  was  at  fault.  "I  mean  that  is 
the  road  to  turn  'em  green."  A  dead  pause  and  a  stare; 
"whereupor,"  adds  Beauclerc,  "he  started  up  disconcerted 
and  abruptly  left  the  table."  This  is  evidently  one  of  Beau- 
clerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclerc  were  seated 
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at  the  theater  next  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  minister,  whom 
political  writers  thought  proper  to  nickname  Malagrida.  ' '  Do 
you  know,"  said  Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "that  I  never  could  conceive  why  they  called 
you  Malagrida,  for  Maxd,grida  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man." 
This  was  too  good  a  trip  of  the  tongue  for  Beauclerc  to  let 
pass :  he  serves  it  up  in  his  next  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
as  a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  turning  a  thought  the  wrong  way, 
peculiar  to  the  poet ;  he  makes  merry  over  it  with  his  witty 
and  sarcastic  compeer,  Horace  Walpole,  who  pronounces  it 
"a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr.  Johnson  alone, 
when  he  hears  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith's  last  blunder, 
growls  forth  a  friendly  defense:  "Sir,"  said  he,  "it  was  a 
mere  blunder  in  emphasis.  He  meant  to  say,  I  wonder  they 
should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Gold- 
smith !  On  such  points  he  was  ever  doomed  to  be  misinter- 
preted. Rogers,  the  poet,  meeting  in  times  long  subsequent 
with  a  survivor  of  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith 
really  was  in  conversation.  The  old  conversational  character 
was  too  deeply  stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  to  be 
effaced.  "Sir,"  replied  the  old  wiseacre,  "^e  was  a  fool. 
The  right  word  never  came  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  back 
a  bad  shilling,  he'd  say.  Why,  it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever 
was  born.  You  know  he  ought  to  have  said  coined.  Coined, 
sir,  never  entered  his  head.     He  tvas  a  fool,  sir.^^ 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Goldsmith's  sim- 
plicity is  played  upon  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  one 
in  which  he  is  represented  playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  oth- 
ers, especially  when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  "Great 
Chain"  himself,  whom  all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so 
much  in  awe.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  supping  cozily 
together  at  a  tavern  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  T:ept  by  Jack  Rob- 
erts, a  singer  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  protege  of  Garrick*s. 
Johnson  delighted  in  these  gastronomical  tete-a-tetes,  and 
was  expatiating  in  high  good-humor  on  rumps  and  kidneys, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  with  the  ardor  of  mastica^ 
tion.     "These,"  said  he,  "are  pretty  little  things;  but  a  man 
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must  eat  a  great  many  of  them  before  he  is  filled.'*  **Ay; 
but  how  many  of  them,"  asked  Goldsmith,  with  affected 
simplicity,  "would  reach  to  the  moon?"  *'To  the  moon  I 
Ah,  sir,  that,  I  fear,  exceeds  your  calculation."  "Not  t\t  all, 
sir;  I  think  I  could  tell."  "Pray,  then,  sur,  let  us  hear." 
"Why,  sir,  one,  if  it  were  long  enough!**  Johnson  growled 
for  a  tune  at  finding  himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  schoolboy 
trap.  "Well,  sir,"  cried  he  at  length,  "I  have  deserved  it. 
I  should  ret  have  provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish 
a  question." 

Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustrative  of  Gold- 
smith's vanity  and  envy  is  one  which  occurred  one  evening 
when  he  was  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and 
a  ballad-singer  under  the  window  struck  up  his  favorite  song 
of  Sally  Salisbury.     "How  miserably  this  woman  sings!" 
exclaimed  he.     "Pray,  doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"could  you  do  it  better?"     "Yes,  madam,  and  the  company 
Bhall  be  judges."    The  company,  of  course,  prepared  to  be 
entertained  by  an  absurdity;  but  their  smiles  were  wellnigh 
turned  to  tears,  for  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  skill  and 
pathos  that  drew  universal  applause.     He  had,  in  fact,  a 
delicate  ear  for  music,  which  had  been  jarred  by  the  false 
notes  of  the  ballad-singer;  and  there  were  certain  pathetic 
ballads,  associated  with  recollections  of  his  childhood,  which 
were  sure  to  touch  the  springs  of  his  heart.     We  have  an- 
other story  of  him,  connected  with  ballad-singing,  which  is 
still  more  characteristic.     He  was  one  evening  at  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  Bemers  Street,  seated  at  a  whist 
table  with  Sir  William,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when 
all  at  once  he  threw  down  his  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  street.     He  returned  in  an  instant,  resumed  his 
seat,  and  the  game  went  on.     Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesi- 
tation, ventured  to  ask  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  fearing  he 
had  been  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  room.     "Not  at  all," 
replied  Goldsmith;   "but  in  truth  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
that  unfortunate  woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sub- 
bing, for  such  tones  could  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of 
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iHsireHH;  her  voice  grated  painfully  on  my  ear  and  jarred  my 
frani«s  ho  that  I  could  not  rest  until  ]  had  Kent  hor  away.'* 
It  wtiH  in  fact  a  poor  ballad-ainj^fer,  whoHO  cracked  voice  had 
been  heard  hy  otliors  of  tho  party,  but  without  having  the 
name  offoct  on  their  HcnHibilitioM.  It  was  tho  reality  of  his 
li(5titiouH  Hcene  in  the  story  of  the  "Man  in  Black";  wherein 
ho  descrihiw  a  woman  in  rags  wjth  one  child  in  her  arms  and 
another  on  her  bat;k,  attempting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with 
such  a  mournful  voii'o  that  it  was  difiicult  to  determine 
whether  she  was  singing  or  crying.  "A  wretch,"  he  adds, 
"who,  in  the  deepest  distress,  still  aimed  at  good-humor,  was 
an  object  my  friend  was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstand- 
ing.'* The  jMan  in  Bhick  gave  the  poor  woman  all  that  he 
had — a  bundle  of  matches.  Goldsmith,  it  is  probable,  sent 
his  ballad-singer  away  rejoicing  with  all  the  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Ranelagh  was  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment.  It  was  situated  near  Chelsea;  the 
principal  room  was  a  rotunda  of  great  dimensions,  with  an 
orchestra  in  the  center  and  tiers  of  boxes  all  round.  It  was 
a  place  to  which  Johnson  resorted  occasionally.  "I  am  a 
great  friend  to  public  amusements,**  said  he,  "for  they  keep 
people  from  vice.*'*  Goldsmith  was  equally  a  friend  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  on  such  moral  grounds. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  masquerades,  which  were  then 
exceedingly  popular,  and  got  up  at  Ranelagh  with  great 
expense  and  magnificence.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had 
likewise  a  taste  for  such  amusements,  was  sometimes  his 
companion,  at  other  times  he  went  alone;   his  peculiarities 

*  "Alas,  sirl"  said  Johnson,  speaking,  when  in  another  mood,  of 
prand  houses,  fine  gardens,  and  splendid  places  of  public  amusement; 
"alas,  sir!  these  are  only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered 
Ranelagh  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  aa 
I  never  experienced  anywhere  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great 
multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterward,  so  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that 
was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think." 
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of  person  and  manner  would  soon  betray  him,  ^'vhatevor 
nii^Mit  Ih3  his  disguiHo,  aiiu  ho  would  bo  singled  out  by  wags, 
a«'<iuainted  willi  his  foible* ,  and  more  succeHMful  than  him.self 
in  maintaining  tlieir  incognito,  as  a  capital  subject  to  l)e 
played  upon.  Some,  j)retonding  not  to  know  him,  would 
decry  his  writings,  and  praise  those  of  his  contemporaries; 
others  would  laud  his  vcrHos  to  the  skies,  but  purposely  mis- 
quote and  burliwcpio  them;  others  would  annoy  him  with 
jwirodios;  while  one  young  lady,  whom  he  was  teasing,  as  he 
8upi)osed,  with  great  success  and  infinite  humor,  silenced  his 
rather  boisterous  laughter  by  quoting  his  own  line  about  **the 
loud  laugh  that  si)eak8  the  vacant  mind.**  On  one  occasion 
he  was  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  persevering 
jokes  of  a  wag,  whose  complete  disguise  gave  him  no  means 
of  retaliation. 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  at  one  of  these  amusements,  his  old 
enemy,  Koniick,  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of 
anonymous  verses,  to  the  following  purport. 

TO    DR.    GOLDSMITH 

ON  SKEINO  HIS  NAME  IN  THE  LIST  OP  MUMMERS  AT  THB 
LATE    MASQUERADE 

"How  widely  different,  Goldsmith,  are  the  ways 
Of  doctors  now,  and  those  of  ancient  daysl 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades, 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
So  changed  the  times  I  say,  philosophic  sage, 
Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tasteful  age, 
Is  tha  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene. 
Become  the  foimtain  of  chaste  Hippocrene? 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow, 
Inspired  by  th'  Aganippe  of  Soho? 
Do  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli, 
Like  beastly  Bickerstaflfe  or  bothering  Kelly? 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th'  undeserved  applause 
Bestowed  on  bards  affecting  Virtue's  cause? 
Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain, 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain? 
If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
A  modern  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man." 

*  *  ♦  K— Vol.  X. 
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Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the  kind, 
and  meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  called  him 
to  sharp  account  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  name,  and 
calling  his  morals  in  question,  merely  on  account  of  his  being 
seen  at  a  place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Kenrick 
shuffled  and  sneaked,  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  his  private  character.  Goldsmith  let  him  know, 
however,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once 
indulged  in  attacks  of  this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that 
another  such  outrage  would  be  followed  by  personal  chastise- 
ment. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  avenged 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  making  coarse  com- 
ments upon  iiis  wi*  tings,  conversation  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  unmerited,  may 
have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walk- 
ing about  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes  before  him  like  a  football.  It  proved  to  be  an 
expensive  masquerade  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  purchase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  get- 
ting the  worth  of  his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in 
exercise. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIX 

INVITATION  TO  CHRISTMAS— THE  SPRING  VELVET  COAT — THE 
HAYMAKING  WIG — THE  MISCHANCES  OF  LOO — THE  JI'AIR 
CULPRIT — A   DANCE  WITH   THE  JESSAMY   BRIDE 
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From  the  feverish  dissipations  of  town,  Goldsmith  is 
sunmioned  away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations  of  the 
country.  In  the  month  of  December,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Bunburj  invites  him  down  to  Barton,  to  pass  the  Christmas 
holidays.     The  letter  is  written  in  the  usual  playful  vein 
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which  r^arks  lAs  intercourse  with  this  charming  family.  He 
is  to  come  in  his  "smart  spring- velvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  new 
wig  to  dance  with  the  haymakers  in,  and,  above  all,  to  follow 
the  advice  of  herself  and  her  sister  (the  Jessamy  Bride),  in 
playing  loo.  This  letter,  which  plays  so  archly,  yet  kindly, 
with  some  of  poor  Goldsmith's  peculiarities,  and  bespeaks 
such  real  ladylike  regard  for  him,  requires  a  word  or  two  of 
annotation.  The  spring-velvet  suit  alluded  to  appears  to 
have  been  a  gallant  adornment  (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
famous  bloom-colored  coat)  in  which  Goldsmith  had  figured 
in  the  preceding  month  of  May — the  season  of  blossoms — for, 
on  the  aist  of  that  month  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the 
chronicle  of  Mr.  William  Filby,  tailor:  To  your  blue  velvet 
suit,  £21  105.  9d.  Also,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery 
and  a  crimson  collar  for  the  serving  man.  Again  we  hold 
the  Jessamy  Bride  responsible  for  this  gorgeous  splendor  of 
wardrobe. 

The  new  wig  no  doubt  is  a  bag  wig  and  solitaire,  still 
highly  the  mode,  and  in  which  Goldsmith  is  represented  as 
figuring  when  in  full  dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  presume  it  al- 
ludes to  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  in  the  course  of  his  former 
visit  to  Barton ;  when  he  ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  char- 
tered libertine,  and  tumbled  into  the  fish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  ihey  are  in  sportive  allu- 
sionjto  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in  their  merry 
evening  parties;  affecting  the  desperate  gambler  and  easy 
dupe ;  running  counter  to  all  rule ;  making  extravagant  vent- 
ures ;  reproaching  all  others  with  cowardice ;  dashing  at  all 
hazards  at  the  pool,  and  getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  company.  The  drift  of  the  fair 
sisters'  advice  was  most  probably  to  tempt  him  on,  and  then 
leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

"With  these  comments  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply  to 
Mrs.  Bunbury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand,  humorous  writing, 
which  has  but  in  late  years  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  throws  a  familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton. 
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"Madam — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which 
critical  candor  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to  ob- 
ject to,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot 
help  giving  it  a  serious  answer.  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  mad- 
am, as  not  to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it, 
and  solecisms  also.  (Solecism  is  a  word  that  comes  from  the 
town  of  Soleis  in  Attica,  among  the  Greeks,  built  by  Solon, 
and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains 
from  a  town  also  of  that  name — but  this  is  learning  you  have 
no  taste  for!) — I  say,  madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in 
it,  and  solecisms  also.  But  not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic, 
I'll  take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words,  and  give  you  my 
remarkc  upon  them  as  they  occur.     You  begin  as  follows : 

"  'I  hope,  my  good  doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here, 
And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year.' 

"Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet 
*good,*  applied  to  the  title  of  doctor?  Had  ycu  called  me 
*leamed  doctor,*  or  *grave  doctor,*  or  *noble  doctor,'  it  migbt 
be  allowable,  because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But, 
not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  *my  spring- velvet  coat,' 
and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in 
the  middle  of  winter  I — a  spring- velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of 
winter!!!  That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed!  and  yet  to  in- 
crease the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you 
call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one  side  or  other  you  must  be 
wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never  think  of  wearing  a 
spring- velvet  in  winter ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why  then, 
that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two  next 
Grange  lines : 

"  'And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.' 

"The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself 
seem  sensible  of :  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so  in- 
deed she  well  may !  The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a 
contemptuous  kind  of  laughter,  *naso  contemnere  adunco*; 
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that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose.  She  may  laugh  at 
you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But  now 
I  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propo- 
sitions, which  is,  to  take  your  and  your  sister *s  advice  in 
playing  at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my  in- 
dignation beyond  the  bounds  of  prose ;  it  inspires  me  at  once 
with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  advice  I  and  from  whom? 
You  shall  hear. 

"First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true, 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  Loo: 
All  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure* 
And  og]ing  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in  the  center. 
Bound  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly  damn 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool. 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  po«)L 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I: 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creature  will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
*Ti8  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold: 
AM  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass,  •  .  . 
•What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury?'  ...    *!,  Sir?    I  pass.' 
'Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeok?  take  courage,  oome  do,*  .  •  • 
'Who,  I?  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  \nd  I  fret  like  the  devil. 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on. 
Till,  made  by  my  losses  us  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 
Tlie  whole  pool  as  my  own.  .  .    'Come,  give  me  five  cards.' 
'Well  done!'  cry  the  ladies;  *Ah,  doctor,  that's  good! 
The  pool's  very  rich,  ...  ah  I  the  doctor  is  loo'dl' 
Thus  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next: 
'Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice ; 
Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for't  twice!' 
•I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  'to  try  it,  I  own.  .  .  . 
Ah!  the  doctor  is  loo'd!    Come,  doctor,  put  down.* 
Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  mere  eager. 
And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  you're  skill'd  in, 
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Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding: 

For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw, 

May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law ; 

And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 

Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 

What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought! 

By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought! 

Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  decorum. 

With  bunches  of  fennel,  and  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 

When  uncover'd,  a  buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round, 

'Pray  what  are  their  crimes?'  .  .  .    'They've  been  p"ioring 

found.' 
'But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer 'd?'  .  .  .    'A  doctor,  I  hear. ' 
'  What,  yon  aolemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands  nearf* 
'The  same.'  .  .  .    'What  a  pityl  how  does  it  surprise  one, 
Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  onP 
Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing  and  leering. 
To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  ray  swearing. 
First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  wellstrung, 
'Consider,  dear  doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 
'The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 
'It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 
'But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves. 
'What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thieves?* 
'But  where  is  your  justice?  their  cases  are  hard.' 
'What  signifies  ^MS^ice?    I  want  the  reward. 
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'There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds; 

there's  the   parish  of  St.   Leonard   Shoreditch  offers  forty 

pounds;  there's  the  parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the- 

pound  to  St.  Giles'  watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds — I  shall 

have  all  that  if  I  convict  them!' — 

"  'But  consider  their  case,  ...  it  may  yet  be  your  own! 
And  see  how  they  kneel!    Is  your  heart  made  of  stonel' 
This  moves!  ...  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent.' 

*'I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this:  I  tell  you,  you  can- 
not. It  cuts  deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter :  and 
next — but  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest 
out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week.     I  don't  value  you  all! 

"0.  G." 
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We  regret  that  we  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas  visit 
to  Barton  i  that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow  at  his  heels, 
and  take  note  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  We  can  only 
picture  him  in  our  minds,  casting  off  all  care;  ena<;ting  the 
lord  of  misrule;  presiding  at  the  Christmas  revels;  provid- 
ing all  kinds  of  merriment;  keeping  the  card-table  in  an 
uproar,  and  finally  opening  the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  in  his  spring-velvet  suit,  with  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a 
partner. 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-SEVEN 


THEATRICAL  DELAYS— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  COLMAN — LET- 
TER TO  GARRICK— CROAKING  OF  THE  MANAGER — NAMING 
OF  THE  PLAY— SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER — FOOTE*8  PRIM- 
ITIVE PUPPET-SHOW,  PIETY  ON  PATTENS — FIRST  PER- 
FORMANCE OF  THE  COMEDY — AGITATION  OF  THE  AUTHOR 
—SUCCESS— COLMAN   SQUIBBED   OUT   OF  TOWN 

The  gay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it 
kept  Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement,  aggra- 
vated the  malady  which  was  impairing  his  constitution ;  yet 
his  increasing  perplexities  in  money  matters  drove  him  to  the 
dissipation  of  society  as  a  relief  from  solitary  care.  The  de- 
lays of  the  theater  added  to  those  perplexities.  He  had  long 
since  finished  his  new  comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away 
without  his  being  able  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  un- 
initiated in  the  interior  of  a  theater,  that  little  world  of  traps 
and  trickery,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  and  perplexi- 
ties multiplied  in  the  way  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
author  by  the  mismanagement  of  managers,  the  jealousies 
and  intrigues  of  rival  authoi's,  and  the  fantastic  and  imperti- 
nent caprices  of  actors.  A  long  and  bafiiing  negotiation  was 
carried  on  between  Goldsmith  and  Colman,  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden ;  who  retained  the  play  in  his  hands  until  the 
middle  of  January  (1773),  withe  at  coming  to  a  decision.     The 
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theatrical  season  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Goldsmith's 
pecuniary  diflficulties  were  augmenting  and  pressing  on  him. 
We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  tht  following  letter : 

*'7b  Oeorge  Colman^  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir — I  entreat  you'll  relieve  me  from  that  state 
of  suspense  in  which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time. 
"Whatever  objections  you  have  made  or  shall  make  to  my 
play,  i  will  endeavor  to  remove  and  not  argue  about  them. 
To  bring  in  any  new  judges,  either  of  its  merits  or  faults,  I 
can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my 
other  play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me 
before  Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  refused  the  proposal 
with  indignation :  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as  harsh  treat- 
ment from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play,  I 
can  readily  satisfy  my  creditor  that  way ;  at  any  rate,  I  must 
look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's  sake 
take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me  have 
the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have  given  as  bad 
plays  as  mine.     I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

* '  Oliver  Goldsmith.  ' ' 

Colman  returned  the  manuscript  with  the  blank  sides  of 
the  leaves  scored  with  disparaging  comments  and  suggested 
alterations,  but  with  the  intimation  that  the  faith  of  the 
theatar  should  be  kept,  and  the  play  acted  notwithstanding. 
Goldsmith  submitted  the  criticisms  to  some  of  his  friends, 
who  pronounced  them  trivial,  unfair,  and  contemptible,  and 
intimated  that  C«^lman,  being  a  dramatic  writer  himself, 
might  1>3  actuated  by  jealousy.  The  play  was  then  sent, 
with  Colman 's  comments  written  on  it,  to  Garrick;  but  he 
had  scarce  sent  it  when  Johnson  interfered,  represented  the 
evil  that  might  result  from  an  apparent  rejection  of  it  by 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  undei-took  to  go  forthwith  to  Colman, 
and  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  Goldsmith,  there- 
fore, penned  the  following  note  to  Garrick : 
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*'Dbar  Sir — I  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave 
you  yesterday.  Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  a  sensible  friend,  I  began  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me 
to  throw  upon  you  the  odium  of  confirming  Mr.  Colman*8 
sentence.  I  therefore  request  you  will  send  my  play  back 
by  my  servant;  for,  having  been  assured  of  having  it  acted 
at  the  other  house,  though  I  confess  yours  in  every  respect 
more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  forego  an 
advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appeaUng  from  Mr. 
Colman*s  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town.  I  entreat,  if 
not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret  for  some  time. 
**I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 


The  negotiation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  was  effective.  "Colman,"  he  says,  "was  prevailed 
on  at  last,  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,"  to 
bring  forward  the  comedy.  Still  the  manager  was  ungener- 
ous; or,  at  least,  indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  not  reach  a  second  representation.  The  plot, 
he  said,  was  bad,  and  the  interest  not  sustained;  "it  dwin- 
dled, and  dwindled,  and  at  last  went  out  like  the  snuff  of 
a  candle."  The  effect  of  his  croaking  was  soon  apparent 
within  the  walls  of  the  theater.  Two  of  the  most  popular 
actors,  Woodward  and  Gentleman  Smith,  to  whom  the  parts 
of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young  Mario w  were  assigned,  refused 
to  act  them;  one  of  them  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  evil  pre- 
dictions of  the  manager.  Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpone 
the  performance  of  his  play  until  he  could  get  these  important 
parts  well  supplied.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  would  sooner  that 
my  play  were  damned  by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by 
good  acting." 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theater,  for  Gentleman 
Smith  in  Young  Marlow;  and  ^oth  did  justice  to  their 
parts. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  friends  in  the 
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success  of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were  attended  by  John- 
son, Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  and  the 
whole  Horneck  connection,  including,  of  course,  the  "Jes- 
samy  Bride,*'  whose  presence  may  have  contributed  to  flutter 
the  anxious  heart  of  the  author.  The  rehearsals  went  off 
with  great  applause,  but  that  Colman  attributed  to  the  pt^r- 
tiality  of  friends.  He  continued  to  croak,  and  refused  to  risk 
any  expense  in  new  scenery  or  dresses  on  a  play  which  he 
was  s  (-"e  would  prove  a  fi    ure 

The  time  was  ai  hcind  i^^r  ih-'.  fiiai  representation,  and  as 
yet  the  comedy  was  wi<  \ou  i<  title.  "We  are  all  in  hibor 
for  a  name  for  Goldy*s  play,  saici  ""^hnson,  who,  as  usual, 
took  a  kind  of  fatherly  protecting  interest  in  poor  Goldsmith's 
affairs.  The  Old  House  a  New  Inn  was  thought  of  for  a 
time,  but  still  did  not  please.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed 
The  Belle's  Stratagem,  an  elegant  title,  but  not  considered 
applicable,  the  perplexities  of  the  comedy  being  produced  by 
the  mistake  of  the  hero,  not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine. 
The  name  was  afterward  adopted  by  Mrs.  Cowley  for  one  of 
her  comedies.  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night  was  the  title  at 
length  fixed  upon,  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  the  words 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

The  evil  bodings  of  Colman  still  continued;  they  were 
even  communicated  in  the  box  office  to  the  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  vj'r>6  senc  to  engage  a  box.  Never 
did  the  play  of  a  popular  writer  struggle  into  existence 
through  more  difficulties. 

In  the  meantime  Foote's  Primitive  Puppet-show,  entitled 
the  Handsome  Housemaid,  or  Piety  on  Pattens,  had  been 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  15th  of  February.  All 
the  world,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  had  crowded  to 
the  theater.  The  street  was  thronged  with  equipages — the 
doors  were  stormed  by  the  mob.  The  burlesque  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  sentimental  comedy  received  its 
quietus.  Even  Garrick,  who  had  recently  befriended  it, 
now  gave  it  a  kick,  as  he  saw  it  going  down  hill,  and  sent 
Goldsmith  a  humorous  prologue  to  ^aelp  his  comedy  of  the 
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opposite  school.  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  however,  were 
now  on  very  cordial  terms,  to  which  the  social  meetings 
in  the  circle  of  the  Hornecks  and  Bunburys  may  have 
contribut'>d. 

On  thr  loth  of  March  the  new  comedy  was  to  be  per- 
forme !.  Those  who  ha  J  stood  up  for  its  merits,  and  been 
ii.itated  and  disgusted  by  the  treatment  it  had  received  from 
the  manage  ^,  determined  to  muster  their  forces,  and  aid  in 
giving  it  a  good  launch  upon  the  town.  The  particulars 
of  this  confederation,  and  of  its  triumphant  success,  are 
amusingly  told  by  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs. 

"We  were  not  over-sanguine,  of  success,  V  t  perfectly 
determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our  author.  "W*,  ac  »rdingly 
assembled  our  strength  at  the  Shakespeare  Ta  ^rr,  in  a  con- 
siderable body,  for  an  early  dinner,  where  f^  ,.nt  jl  Johnson 
took  the  chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  i:;nd  wa,3  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  corps :  the  poet  took  post  sil^  ^y  by  his  side, 
with  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb 
Whitefoord,  and '  a  phalanx  of  North  British,  predetermined 
applauders,  under  the  banner  of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men 
and  true.  Our  illustrious  president  was  in  inimitable  glee; 
and  poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all  his  raillery  as  patiently 
and  complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done 
any  day  or  every  day  of  his  life.  In  the  meantime,  we  did 
not  forget  our  duty ;  and  though  we  had  a  better  comedy 
going,  in  which  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  our- 
selves in  good  time  to  our  separate  and  allotted  posts,  and 
waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.  As  our  stations 
were  prv^concerted,  so  were  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged 
and  determined  upon  in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one  his 
cue  where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  follow  them  up. 

"We  had  among  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficiert  member, 
long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,  Adam 
Drummond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  most  sonorous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  con- 
tagious laugh  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs.  The 
neighing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  whisper 
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to  it;  the  whole  thunder  of  the  theater  couM  not  drown  it. 
This  kind  and  injjjenious  friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  ho 
know  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did  that 
was  planted  on  a  battery.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  have 
a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  deputed 
to  that  ofifice.  1  planted  him  in  an  upjier  box,  pretty  nearly 
over  the  stage,  in  full  view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  per- 
fectly well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all  its  play  through  the 
hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theater.  The  success  of  our 
maneuver  was  complete.  All  eyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who 
sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box ;  and  when  he  laughed,  every- 
body thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  friend  followed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly 
comic  that,  when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and 
performances  tliat  the  progress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  secondary  object,  and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinu- 
ate to  him  that  he  might  halt  his  music  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  author ;  but  alas !  it  was  now  tod  late  to  rein  him 
in ;  he  had  lauj^^xied  upon  my  signal  where  he  found  no  joke, 
and  now,  unluckily,  he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost 
everything  that  was  said;  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could 
be  more  malapropos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and 
then  were.  These  were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit 
began  to  take  umbrage ;  but  we  carried  our  point  through, 
and  triumphed  not  only  over  Colman's  judgment,  but  our 
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Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as  exagger- 
ated or  discolored.  Cumberland's  memoirs  have  generally 
been  characterized  as  partaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with 
the  truth.  He  was  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  jealous  of  the 
success  of  a  rival,  and  anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  the 
private  management  of  friends.  According  to  various  ac- 
coimts,  public  and  private,  such  management  was  unnec- 
essary, for  the  piece  was  "received  throughout  with  the 
greatest  acclamations.'* 
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Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  dared,  na  on 
n  former  uccaaion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance. 
He  had  been  so  overcome  by  his  apprehenai<^n.s  tliat,  at  the 
l)reparatory  dinner  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  and  was  so 
choked  that  he  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful.  Wh(>n  his 
friends  trooped  to  the  theater,  he  stole  away  to  St.  James' 
Park :  there  he  was  found  by  a  friend  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  wandering  up  and  down  the  Mall  iike  a  troubled 
spirit.  With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theater, 
where  hia  presence  mignt  be  important  should  any  alteration 
be  necesstiry.  He  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act, 
and  made  his  way  behind  the  scenes.  Just  as  he  entered  there 
was  a  slight  hiss  at  the  improbability  of  Tony  Lumpkin's 
trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty  miles 
off,  on  CrackskuU  Commor,  though  she  had  been  trundled 
about  on  her  own  grounds.  "What's  that?  what's  thatl" 
cried  Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation.  ' '  Pshaw  I 
doctor,"  replied  Colman,  sarcastically,  "don't  be  frightened 
at  a  squib,  when  we've  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder!"  Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature 
Goldsmith  did  not  easily  forget  this  ungracious  and  ill-timed 
sally. 

If  Colman  was  indeed  actuated  by  the  paltry  motives 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was  most 
amply  punished  by  its  success,  and  by  the  taunts,  epigrams, 
and  censures  leveled  at  him  through  the  press,  in  which  his 
false  prophecies  were  jeered  at;  his  critical  judgment  called 
in  question ;  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  literary  jealousy. 
So  galling  and  unremitting  was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length 
wrote  to  Goldsmith,  entreating  him  "to  take  him  off  the 
rack  of  the  newspapers";  in  the  meantime,  to  escape  the 
laugh  that  was  raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
London,  he  took  refuge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which  assailed 
the  ears  of  the  manager : 
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TO  OEOHOE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 

ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF  D».  GOLDSMITH'S  NEW  OOMEDT 

"Come,  Coley,  doff  thoHe  mourning  weeds, 
Nor  thus  with  joken  be  flamm'd ; 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds, 
His  next  muy  still  be  damn'd. 

As  this  has  'scaped  rv  ithout  a  fall, 

To  sink  his  next  prepare ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 

For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  flj, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  night. 

Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf, 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame. 
E'en  write  the  beat  you  can  yourself  t 

And  print  it  in  his  name." 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was 
ascribed  by  some  of  the  newspaper  scribblers  to  Cumberland 
himself,  who  was  "manifestly  miserable"  at  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  or  to  Ossian  Macpherson,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  whole  Johnson  clique,  or  to  Goldsmith's  dramatic  rival, 
Kelly.    The  following  is  one  of  the  epigrams  which  appeared : 

"At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say ; 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny. 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

Ride,  8i  aapis.*^ 

Another,  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  alludes  to  Kelly's  early 
apprenticeship  to  stay -making : 

"If  Kelly  finds  fault  with  the  shape  of  your  muse, 
And  thinks  that  too  loosely  it  plays, 
He  surely,  dear  doctor,  will  never  refuse 
To  make  it  a  new  Pair  of  Stays!" 
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Cradock  had  returned  to  the  country  before  the  produc- 
tion of  the  play;  the  following  letter,  written  just  after  the 
performance,  gives  an  additional  picture  of  the  thorns  which 
beset  au  author  in  the  path  of  theatrical  literature : 


'^M Y  DEAR  Sir — The  play  has  met  with  a  Buocees  much 
beyond  your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  epilogue,  which,  however,  could  not  be  used,  but 
with  your  permission  shall  be  printed.  The  story  in  short 
iH  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an  epilogue 
than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Catley,  and 
wliich  she  approved;  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this,  insisted  on 
throwing  up  her  part'*  (Miss  Hardcastle)  ** unless,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  theater,  she  were  permitted  to  speak  the 
epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I  thought  of  making  a 
quarreling  epilogue  between  Catley  and  her,  debating  who 
should  speak  the  epilogue ;  but  then  Mrs.  Catley  refused  after 
I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out.  I  was  then  at  a 
loss  indeed ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but 
Mrs.  Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman  thought  it  too  bad 
to  be  spoken;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth  time, 
and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you'll  shortly  see. 
Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and  which  I 
have  at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  am  very 
sick  of  the  stage;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three 
tolerable  benefits,  yet  I  shall,  on  the  whole,  be  a  loser,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  light;  my  ease  and  comfort  I  certainly  lost 
while  it  was  in  agitation. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Cradock,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"P.S. — Present  my  most  humble  respects  to  Mrs.  Cra- 
dock.*' 


Johnson,  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  poor  "Goldy,"  was  triumpii  mt  at 
the  success  of  the  rlece.  "I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many 
years,"  said  he,  "that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience; 
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tliai  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making 
an  audience  merry . " 

Goldsmith  wr.K7  happy,  also,  in  gleaning  applause  from 
less  authoritacive  sources.  Northcote,  the  painter,  then  a 
youthful  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  Ralph,  Sir 
Joshua's  confidential  man,  had  taken  their  stations  in  the 
gallery  to  lead  the  applause  in  that  quarter.  Goldsmith 
asked  Northcote's  opinion  of  the  play.  The  youth  modestly 
declared  he  could  not  presume  to  judge  in  such  matters. 
"Did  it  make  you  laugh?"  **0h,  exceedingly!"  "That  is 
all  I  require,'*  replied  Goldsmith;  and  rewarded  him  for  his 
criticism  by  box-tickeis  for  his  first  benefit  night. 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  press,  and  dedicated 
to  J  ohnson  in  the  following  grateful  and  affectionate  terms : 

**In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not 
mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me 
some  honor  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  lived  many 
years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of 
mankind  also  to  inform  them  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be 
found  in  a  character,  without  impairing  the  most  unaffected 
piety." 

The  copyright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery,  according 
to  agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  far  ex- 
ceeded the  debts  for  which  the  author  in  his  perplexities  had 
pre-engaged  it.  The  sum  which  accrued  to  Goldsmith  from 
his  benefit  nights  afforded  but  a  slight  palliation  of  his  pe- 
cuniary difficulties.  His  friends,  while  they  exulted  in  his 
success,  little  knew  of  his  continually  increasing  embarrass- 
ments, and  of  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  kept  tasking  his 
pen  while  it  impaired  the  ease  and  freedom  of  spirit  neces- 
sary^ to  felicitous  composition. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHT 

A  NEWSPAPER  ATTACK— THE    EVANti   AFFRAY — JOHNSON*S 

COMMENT 


The  triumphant  success  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  brought 
forth,  of  course,  those  carpings  and  cavilings  of  underling 
scribblers  which  aic-  the  thorns  and  briers  in  the  path  of 
successful    A.thors. 

Goldsmith,  though  easily  nettled  by  attacks  of  the  kind, 
was  at  present  too  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his 
comedy  to  heed  them ;  but  the  following  anonymous  letter, 
which  appeared  in  a  public  paper,  was  not  to  be  taken  with 
equal  equanimity : 

[for  the  LONDON  PACKET.] 

"TO  DR.  GOLDSMITH. 

"Vous  vous  noyez  par  vanite. 

**SlR — The  happy  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  puffing 
your  own  compositions,  provokes  me  to  come  forth.  You 
have  not  been  the  editor  of  newspapers  and  nuigazines  not 
to  discover  the  trick  of  literary  humbug;  but  the  gauze  is 
so  thin  that  the  very  foolish  part  of  the  world  see  through 
it,  and  discover  the  doctor's  monkey  face  and  clovun  foot. 
Your  poetic  vanity  is  as  unpardonable  as  your  personal. 
Would  man  believe  it,  and  will  woman  bear  it,  to  bo  told  that 
for  hours  the  great  Goldsmith  will  stand  surveying  his  gro- 
tesque orang-outang's  figure  in  a  pier-glass?  Was  but  the 
lovely  H— k  as  much  enamored,  you  wcjuld  not  sigh,  my 
gentle  swain,  in  vain.     But  your  vanity  is  preposterous. 
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How  will  this  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in  the 
praise  of  Goldy !  But  what  has  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain 
of?  The  Traveler  is  a  flimsy  poem,  built  upon  false  prin- 
ciples— principles  diametrically  opposite  to  liberty.  "What  is 
The  Good-Natured  Man  biJit  a  poor,  water-gruel  dramatic 
dose?  What  is  The  Deserted  Vulage  but  a  pretty  poem  of 
easy  numbers,  without  fancy,  dignity,  genius,  or  fire?  And, 
pray,  what  may  be  the  last  speaking  pantomime,  so  praised 
by  the  doctor  himself,  but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the 
figure  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  without  plot,  incident, 
or  intrigue?  We  are  made  to  laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes, 
wherein  we  mistake  pleasantry  for  wit,  and  grimace  for 
humor;  wherein  every  scene  is  unnatural  and  inconsistent 
with  the  rules,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  drama;  viz., 
two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of  fortune's  house,  eat,  drink, 
etc.,  and  take  it  for  an  inn.  The  one  is  intended  as  a  lover 
for  the  daughter;  he  talks  with  her  for  some  hours;  and, 
when  he  sees  her  again  in  a  different  dress,  he  treats  her 
as  a  bar-girl,  and  swears  she  squinted.  He  abuses  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own 
doors.  The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves 
to  be  the  most  sensible  being  of  the  piece ;  and  he  makes  out 
a  whole  act  by  bidding  his  mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush, 
persuading  her  that  his  father,  her  own  husband,  is  a  high- 
wayman, and  that  he  has  come  to  cut  thair  throats ;  and,  to 
give  his  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go  off,  he  drives  his  mother 
over  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  ponds.  There  is  not, 
sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a  natural  stroke  in  the  whole  play 
but  the  young  fellow's  giving  the  stolen  jewels  to  the  mother, 
supposing  her  to  be  the  landlady.  That  Mr.  Colman  did  no 
justice  to  this  piece,  I  honestly  allow ;  that  he  told  all  his 
friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively  aver;  and,  from 
such  ungenerous  insinuations,  without  a  dramatic  merit,  it 
rose  to  public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  ti>  go  and  see  it, 
though  I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  it  or  approved 
it,  any  more  than  the  absurd  plot  of  Home's  tragedy  of 
Alonzo.     Mr.   Goldsmith,   correct  your    arrogance,   reduce 
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your  vanity,  and  endeavor  to  believe,  as  a  man,  you  are 
of  the  plaint: 3t  sort;  and  as  an  author,  but  a  mortal  piece 
of  mediocrity. 

"Brise  le  miroir  infiddle 
Qui  vous  cache  la  verity. 

"Tom  Tickle.'* 


It  would  be  diflScult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calculated  to 
wound  the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith.  The  attacks 
upon  him  as  an  author,  though  annoying  enough,  he  could 
have  tolerated;  but  then  the  allusion  to  his  "grotesque'* 
person,  to  his  studious  attempts  to  adorn  it ;  and,  above  all, 
to  his  being  an  unsuccessful  admirer  of  the  lovely  H — k  (the 
Jessamy  Bride),  struck  rudely  upon  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  his  highly  sensitive  nature.  The  paragraph,  it  was  said, 
was  first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend,  an  Irish- 
man, who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  resent  it ;  but 
he  needed  no  such  prompting.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  and  indignation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins,  of  the  marines, 
he  repaired  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  the  shop  of  Evans,  the 
publisher,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
Evans  was  summoned  by  his  shopman  fr^^m  an  adjoining 
room.  Goldsmith  announced  his  name.  "I  have  called," 
added  he,  "in  consequence  of  a  scurrilous  attack  made  upon 
me,  and  an  unwarrantable  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  a 
young  lady.  As  for  myself,  I  care  little;  but  her  name 
must  not  be  sported  with." 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  said 
he  would  speak  to  the  editor.  He  stooped  to  examine  a  file 
of  the  paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive  article;  whereupon 
Goldsmith's  friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favor- 
able moment  for  the  exercise  of  Lis  cane.  The  hint  was 
taken  as  (iiiick  as  given,  and  the  cane  was  vigor(.>uHly  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  stooping  publisher.  The  'attor  rfillied  in 
an  instant,  and,  being  a  stout,  high  blooded  W<>lshman,  re- 
turned the  blows  with  interest.     A.  lamp  hanging  overhead 
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WHB  broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  oil  upon  the  com- 
batants; but  the  battle  raged  with  unceasing  fury.  The 
shopman  ran  off  for  a  constable;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  who 
hajjjKjned  to  be  in  th<^  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered 
between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the  affray.  He 
cor.ducted  Goldsmith  to  a  coach,  in  exceedingly  battered  and 
tattered  plight,  and  accompanied  him  home,  soothing  him 
witli  much  mock  commiseration,  though  he  was  generally 
suspected,  and  on  g(X)d  grounds,  to  be  the  author  of  the  libel. 

Evans  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  Goldsmith 
for  an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  com- 
promise the  mattei ,  the  poet  contributing  fifty  pounds  to  the 
"Welsh  charity. 

Newspapers  made  themselves,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
exceedingly  merry  with  the  combat.  Some  censured  him 
severely  for  invadirg  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  own  house; 
others  accused  him  of  having,  in  his  former  capacity  of 
editor  of  a  magazine,  been  guilty  of  the  very  offenses  thit 
he  now  resented  in  others.  This  drew  from  him  the  follow- 
ing vindication : 


.»  *' 


''To  the  Public. 

**Le8t  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to 
correct  in  others  an  abust)  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  my- 
self, I  l)eg  leave  to  decJivre,  that,  in  a>ll  m-y  life,  I  jiover  wrote 
or  dictated  r  single  paragraph,  lette?,  or  essay  in  a  news- 
paf)er,  except  a  few  moral  essays  under  thf;  character  of  a 
Chinese,  about  ten  j^ears  ago,  in  the  *  Ledger,'  and  a  letter, 
to  which  I  signed  my  name  in  tlie  *^  James'  Chronicle.' 
If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore,  has  been  abused,  I  have 
had  no  hand  in  it. 

'I  have  alwtn^s  considered  the  preBS  as  tlio  protector  of 
our  '  rucucni,  {is  a  watchful  guardian,  capfible  of  uniting  the 
weak  a^^rnst  tne  encroachment!::  of  power.  Wliat  concerns 
the  pu^'iJC  nvo-^t  [»roperly  a'mits  of  a  public  discussicHQ.  But, 
of  ]  5lv,  thy  piX'Sb  laas  tv  .ned  from  defending  puiilic  interest 
to  iP.B^^arx  iuA'oads  up  i  private  life;   from  combatin^^  the 
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strong  to  overwhehning  the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too 
obscure  for  its  abuse,  and  the  protector  has  become  the 
tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ; 
the  great  musi;  oppose  it  from  principle,  and  the  weak  from 
fear;  till  at  last  evt^y  rank  of  mankind  shall  be  found  to 
give  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security  from  insults. 

*'How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  all 
are  indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently 
escapes  in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell;  all  I 
could  wish  is  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against 
the  injury,  so  it  should  give  calumniators  no  pheltej  after 
having  provoked  correction.  The  insults  which  we  receive 
before  the  public,  by  bemg  more  open,  are  the  more  distress- 
ing ;  by  treating  '.nem  "^^ith  silent  contempt  we  do  not  pay 
a  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recur- 
ring to  legal  redress  we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
law,  which  only  serves  tr  in  urease  our  mortification  by  failing 
to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should  singly  consider 
himself  as  the  guardian  4  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as 
far  as  his  influence  can  t  xtend,  should  endeavor  to  prevent 
its  licentiousness  becoming;  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom. 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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Boswell,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  m 
article  in  a  newspaper  which  he  found  at  Di 
The  doctor  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  B( 
Williams,  in  a  critical  conference  over  the  lette 
from  the  style  that  it  must  have  been  written  ^ 
rapher  himself.  The  latter  on  his  return  S'  >n 
them.  "Sir,"  said  he  to  Boswell,  "Goldsmith  would  no 
more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote  such  a  thmi^  as  i*;hat  for 
him  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon, 
or  do  anything  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.  Sir,  had 
he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not  lirvo  been  al- 
lowed to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but 
it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done.     I  suppose  he  has  been  so 
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much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy  that  he 
has  thought  everything  that  concerned  him  must  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  pubUc. " 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINE 

BOSWBLL  IN  HOLY  WEEK— DINNER  AT  OOLETHOEPE'S— 
DINNER  AT  PAOLl'S— THE  POLICY  OP  TRUTH  —  GOLD- 
SMITH AFFECTS  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ROYALTY — PAOLI*S 
COMPLIMENT— JOHNSON'S  EULOOIUM  ON  THE  FIDDLE — 
QUESTION   ABOUT   SUICIDE— BOSWELL'S  SUBSERVIENCY 

The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting  down 
the  conversations  of  Johnson  enables  us  to  glean  from  his 
journal  some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  now  Holy 
Week,  a  time  during  which  Johnson  was  particularly  solemn 
in  his  manner  and  strict  in  his  devotions.  Boswell,  who  was 
the  imitator  of  the  great  moralist  in  everything,  assumed,  of 
course,  an  extra  devoutness  on  the  present  occasion.  "He 
liad  an  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,*'  said  Miss 
Burney  (afterward  Madame  D'Arblay),  "which  he  had  ac- 
quired fro.  '  constantly  thinking,  and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson." 
It  would  seem  that  he  undertook  to  deal  out  some  second- 
hand homilies,  A  la  Johnson,  for  the  edification  of  Gold- 
smith during  Holy  "Week.  The  poet,  whatever  might  be 
his  religious  feeling,  had  no  disposition  to  be  schooled  by  so 
shallow  an  apostle.  "Sir,"  said  he  in  reply,  "as  I  take  my 
shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so 
I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest." 

Boswell  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his  mem- 
orandum book.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  0th  of  April,  he 
kept  Good  Friday  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  style; 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  crossbuns ;  went  to  church 
with  him  morning  and  evening;  fasted  in  the  interval,  and 
read  with  him  in  the  Greek  Testament;  then,  in  the  piety 
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of  his  heart,  complained  of  the  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  exhortations  to  the  poet,  and 
lamented  that  the  latter  should  indulge  in  *'thi8  loose  way  of 
talking."  "Sir,*'  replied  Johnson,  "Goldsmith  knows  noth- 
ing— be  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing.'* 

This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy 
of  Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal.  John- 
son, however,  with  respect  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed  with 
respect  to  everybody  else,  blew  hot  as  well  as  cold,  ac- 
cording to  the  humor  he  was  in.  Boswell,  who  was  as- 
tonished and  piqued  at  the  continually  increasing  celebrity 
of  the  poet,  observed  some  time  after  to  Johnson,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  that  Goldsmith  had  acquired  more  fame  than  all 
the  officers  of  the  last  war  who  were  not  generals.  *'Wh\', 
sir,"  answered  Johnson,  his  old  feeling  of  good- will  working; 
uppermost,  "you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what  they 
did,  before  you  find  one  to  do  what  Goldsmith  has  done. 
You  must  consider  that  a  thing  is  vab  ed  according  to  its 
rarity.  A  pebble  that  paves  the  street  is  ii.  itself  more  useful 
than  the  diamond  upon  a  lady's  finger." 

On  the  13th  of  April  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  at 
the  table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the  question 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  asserts 
the  fact,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  luxury.  John- 
son denies  the  fact;  and  observes  that,  even  admitting  it, 
luxury  could  not  be  the  cause.  It  reached  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race.  Soldiers,  on  sixpence  a  day, 
could  not  indulge  in  luxuries ;  the  poor  and  laboring  classes, 
forming  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  were  out  of  its  sphere. 
Where  7er  it  could  reach  them,  it  strengthened  them  and 
rendered  them  prolific.  The  conversation  was  not  of  par- 
ticular force  or  point  as  reported  by  Boswell;  the  dinner 
party  was  a  very  small  one,  in  which  there  was  no  provoca- 
tion to  intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  find 
poor  Goldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  Lumpkin's 
song  of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,   and   another   called  the 
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Humors  of  Ballamaguery,  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tune.  It 
was  to  have  b  *n  introduced  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  but 
was  left  out,  as  the  actress  who  played  the  heroine  could  not 
sing.  ♦ 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  of  Gold- 
Bmith's  nature  would  break  out,  and  he  would  say  and  do 
a  thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things  that  made  him 
the  life  of  the  strictly  social  circle.  Johnson,  with  whom 
conversation  was  everything,  used  to  judge  Goldsmith  too 
much  by  his  own  colloquial  standard,  and  undervalue  him 
for  being  less  provided  than  himself  with  acquired  facts,  the 
ammunition  of  the  tongue  and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the 
memory ;  others,  however,  valued  him  for  the  native  felicity 
of  his  thoughts,  however  carelessly  expressed,  and  for  cer- 
tain good-follow  qualities,  less  calculated  to  dazzle  than  to 
endear.  "It  is  amazing,"  said  Johnson  one  day,  after  he 
himself  had  been  talking  like  an  oracle;  "it  is  amazing  how 
little  Goldsmith  knows ;  he  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not 
more  ignorant  than  any  one  else. '  *  "  Yet,  *  *  repHed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  affectionate  promptness,  "there  is  no  man 
whose  company  is  more  liked.** 

Two  or  thre  days  aftor  the  dinner  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's, Goldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at  the  table  of  Gen- 
eral Paoli,  the  hero  of  Corsica.  Martinelli,  of  Florence, 
author  of  an  Italian  History  of  England,  was  among  the 
guests;  as  was  Boswell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  min- 
utes of  the  conversation  which  took  place.  The  question 
was  debated  whether  Martinelli  should  continue  his  history 
down  to  that  day.  "To  be  sure  he  should,"  said  Goldsmith. 
"No,  sir;"  cried  Johnson,  "it  would  give  great  offense.  Ho 
would  have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they 
did  not  wish  told."  Goldsmith, — "It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious;  but  a  foreigner, 
who  comes  among  us  without  prejudice,  may  be  consideretl 
as  holding  the  place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind 
freely."  Johnson — "Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work 
from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the 
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error  und  luibtaken  euiliUHiaHin  of  the  people  among  whom 
lie  happens  to  bo."  GoklHmith. — *'Sir,  he  wants  only  u  hoU 
his  history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  honest,  the  other  a 
laudable  motive."  Johnson. — ** Sir,  they  are  both  laudable 
motives.  It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his 
labors;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them,  not 
so  as  he  may  1x3  knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him 
to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes  his  history  of  the  present 
age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to  a  political  party 
in  this  country  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  bo  imagined;  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it 
from  interest."  Bos  well. — "Or  principle."  Goldsmith. — 
"There  are  jMiople  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies  every 
day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then,  one  may  tell 
truth  with  perfect  safety."  Johnson, —"Why,  sir,  in  the 
first  place,  he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force 
of  his  lies.  But,  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
lies  told  of  him  than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
told."  Goldsmith.— "For  my  part,  Fd  tell  tlip  ^ruth,  and 
shame  the  devil."  Johnson. — "Yes,  sir,  but  the  devil  will 
be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as  much  iis  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws."  Gold- 
smith.— "His  claws  can  do  you  no  hurt  where  you  have  the 
shield  of  truth." 

This  last  reply  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  lucky  hits,  and 
closed  the  argument  in  his  favor. 

"We  talked,"  writes  Boswell,  "of  the  king's  coming  to 
see  Goldsmith's  new  play."  "I  wish  he  ^'^ould,"  said  Gold- 
smith, adding,  however,  with  an  affected  indifference,  "Not 
that  it  would  do  me  the  least  good."  "Well,  then,"  cried 
Johnson,  laughing,  "let  us  say  it  would  do  hiiu  good.  No, 
sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass;  it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such 
a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to  please  the  chief  mag- 
istrate?" 

"I  do  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Goldsmith.  "I  re- 
member a  lino  in  Dryden : 

"  'And  every  [toei  is  the  nionarch'8  friend/ 
♦  ♦  *  L— Vol.  X. 
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it  oujL,'ht  to  bo  revorwed."  "Nay,"  ttaiil  Johnson,  "there  are 
fmor  liuea  in  Dryden  on  this  subject: 

"  'For  coIlogcH  on  bountooua  kin^s  depend, 
And  never  reliel  was  to  arts  a  friend.'  " 

General  Paoli  observed  that  "successful  rebels  might  be.*' 
"Happy  rebeUions,"  interjected  Martinelli.  "We  have  no 
such  phrase,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "But  have  you  not  the 
..hing?"  asked  Paoli.  "Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "all  our 
happy  revolutions.  They  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and 
will  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  revolu- 
tion.** This  was  a  sturdy  sally  of  Jacobitism  that  quite 
surprised  Boswell,  but  must  ^ave  been  relished  by  Johnson. 

General  Paoli  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  play,  which 
had  been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  distinc- 
tion, whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
excited  the  strong  disapprobation  of  the  king  as  a  mesalli- 
ance. Boswell,  to  draw  Goldsmith  out,  pretended  to  think 
the  compliment  unintentional.  The  poet  smiled  and  hesi- 
tated. The  general  came  to  his  relief.  "Monseiur  Gold- 
smith," said  he,  "est  comme  la  mer,  qui  jette  des  perles  et 
beaucoup  d'autres  belles  choses,  sans  s'en  appercevoir"(Mr. 
Goldsmith  is  like  the  sea,  which  casts  forth  pearls  and  many 
other  beautiful  things  without  perceiving  it). 

"Tres-Lien  dit,  et  tres-elegamment"  (very  well  said, 
and  very  elegantly),  exclaimed  Goldsmith;  delighted  with  so 
beautiful  a  compliment  from  such  a  quarter. 

Johnson  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of  a  Mr: 
Harris,  of  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being  a  good  Gre- 
cian. "He  is  what  is  much  better,'*  cried  Goldsmith,  with  a 
prompt  good-nature,  "  he  is  a  worthy,  humane  man. "  "  Nay, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  logical  Johnson,  "that  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose of  our  argument ;  that  will  prove  that  he  can  play  upon 
the  fiddle  as  wel^  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent  Gre- 
cian.'* Goldsmith  found  he  had  got  into  a  scrape,  and  seized 
upon  Giardini  to  help  him  out  of  it.  "The  greatest  musical 
performers,"  said  he,  dexterously  turning  the  conversation, 
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"have  but  small  emoluments;  Giardiiii,  I  am  told,  does  not 
get  above  seven  hundred  a  year."  "That  is  indeed  but  little 
for  a  man  to  got,"  observed  Johnson,  *'vvho  does  beat  that 
which  so  many  endeavor  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in 
which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  jih  in  playing  on 
tlie  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first. 
Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  ham- 
mer; not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one;  but 
give  him  a  fiddit  and  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing.'* 

This,  upon  the  whole,  though  reported  by  the  one-sided 
Bos  well,  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  conversations  of  Gold- 
smith and  Johnson;  the  former  heedless,  often  illogical, 
always  on  the  kind-hearted  side  of  the  question,  and  prone 
to  redeem  himself  by  lucky  hits;  the  latter  closely  argumen- 
tative, studiously  sententious,  often  profound,  and  sometimes 
laboriously  prosaic. 

They  had  an  argument  a  few  days  later  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
table,  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  "Do  you  think,  sir,"  said 
Boswell,  "that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad?"  "Sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "they  are  not  often  universally  disordered 
in  their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them  that 
they  yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man 
will  stab  another.  I  have  often  thought,"  added  he,  "that 
after  a  man  has  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not 
courage  in  him  to  do  anything,  however  desperate,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  fear."  "I  don't  see  that,"  observed  Gold- 
smith. "Nay,  but,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Johnson,  "why 
should  you  not  see  what  every  one  else  does?"  "It  is," 
replied  Goldsmith,  "for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  re- 
solved to  kill  himself;  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition 
restrain  him?"  "It  does  not  signify,"  pursued  Johnson, 
"that  the  fear  of  something  made  him  resolve;  it  is  upon  the 
state  of  his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is  taken,  that  I  argue. 
Suppose  a  man,  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or 
whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  when  once 
the  resolution  is  taken  he  has  nothing  to  fear.     He  may  then 
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go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  He  cannot  fear  the  rack  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself."  Boswell  reports  no  more  of  the  discussion, 
though  Goldsmith  might  have  continued  it  with  advantage ; 
for  the  very  timid  disposition,  which,  through  fear  of  some- 
thing, was  impelling  the  man  to  commit  suicide,  might  re- 
strain him  from  an  act  involving  the  punishment  of  the 
rack,  more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell  we 
have  scarcely  anything  but  the  remarks  of  Johnson;  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  when  they  are  necessary  to  explain  or  set  off 
those  of  his  hero.  "When  in  that  presence,^^  says  Miss 
Bumey,  *'he  was  unobservant,  if  not  contemptuous  of  eveiy 
one  else.  In  truth,  when  he  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  com- 
monly forbore  even  answering  anything  that  was  said,  or 
attending  to  anything  that  went  forward,  lest  he  should  miss 
the  smallest  sound  from  that  voice,  to  which  he  paid  such 
exclusive,  though  merited,  homage.  But  the  moment  that 
voice  burst  forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Bos- 
well amounted  almost  to  pain.  His  eyes  goggled  with 
eagerness ;  he  leaned  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
doctor ;  and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to  catch  every  syllable 
that  might  be  uttered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  to  dread 
losing  a  word,  but  to  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breathing ;  as 
if  hoping  from  it  latently,  or  mystically,  some  information." 

On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Bozzy, 
as  he  called  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was 
conversing  with  Miss  Burney  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  "What 
are  you  doing  there,  sir?"  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily, 
and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee.     "Go  to  the  table,  sir." 

Boswell  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  submission, 
which  raised  a  smile  on  every  face.  Scarce  had  he  taken  his 
seat,  however,  at  a  distance,  than,  impatient  to  get  again  at 
the  side  of  Johnson,  he  rose  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of 
something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared  after  him 
authoritatively,  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  sir?    Why  do 
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you  get  up  before  the  cloth  is  removed?  Come  back  to  your 
place,  sir" — and  the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he  was  com- 
manded. "Running  about  in  the  middle  of  meals  I"  mut- 
tered the  doctor,  pursing  his  mouth  at  th^  same  time  to 
restrain  his  rising  risibility. 

Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would 
have  demolished  any  other  man.  He  had  been  teasing  him 
with  many  direct  questions,  such  as  What  did  you  do,  sir? 
What  did  you  say,  sir?  until  the  great  philologist  became 
perfectly  enraged.  "I  will  not  be  put  to  the  questtonP^ 
roared  he.  "Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what 
and  ivhy;  What  is  this?  What  is  that?  Why  is  a  cow's 
tail  long?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  "Why,  sir,"  replied 
pil-gariick,  "you  are  so  good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." 
"Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  so  ill.**  "You  have  but  two  topics,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed he  on  another  occasion,  "yourself  and  me,  and  I  am 
sick  of  both." 

Boswell's  inveterate  disposition  to  toad  was  a  sore  cause 
of  mortification  to  his  father,  the  old  laird  of  Auchinleck  (or 
Affleck).  He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  extravagant  devo- 
tion to  Paoli,  but  then  he  was  something  of  a  military  hero; 
but  this  tagging  at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  pedagogue,  set  his  Scotch  blood  in  a  fer 
.ment.  "There's  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,"  said  he  to  a 
friend;  "Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do  you  think, 
mon?  He's  done  wi'  Paoli;  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping 
scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he  has 
pinn'd  himself  to  now,  mon?  A  dominie^  mon;  an  auld 
dominie:  he  keeped  a  scliule,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy." 

We  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  Jamie's  devotion 
to  the  dominie  did  not  go  unrewarded. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE   LITERARY   CLUB— JOHNSON'S  OBJECTION 
TO   GARRICK — ELECTION  OF  BOS  WELL 

The  Literary  Club  (as  we  have  termed  the  club  in  Gerard 
Street,  though  it  took  that  name  some  time  later)  had  now 
been  in  existence  several  years.  Johnson  was  exceedingly 
chary  at  first  of  its  exclusiveness,  and  opposed  to  its  being 
augmented  in  number.  Not  long  after  its  institution,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  "I  like  it 
much,*'  said  little  David,  briskly;  **I  think  I  shall  be  of 
you.*'  "When  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,'* 
says  Boswell,  "he  was  much  displeased  with  the  actor's  con- 
ceit. ^He^ll  he  of  usf  growled  he.  'How  does  he  know 
we  will  permit  him?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no 
right  to  hold  such  language.'  " 

"When  Sir  John  Hawkins  spoke  favorably  of  Garrick's 
pretensions,  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "he  will  disturb  us  by 
his  buffoonery."  In  the  same  spirit  he  declared  to  Mr. 
Thrale  that  if  Garrick  should  apply  for  admission  he  would 
blackball  him.  "Who,  sir?"  exclaimed  Thrale,  with  sur- 
prise; "Mr.  Garrick — your, friend,  your  companion — black- 
ball him!"  "Why,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "I  love  my  little 
David  dearly — better  than  all  or  any  of  his  flatterers  do;  but 
surely  one  ought  to  sic  in  a  society  Hke  ours, 

"  'Unelbowed  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.'  '* 

The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  mortification  to 
Garrick,  though  he  bore  it  without  complaining.  He  could 
not  help  continually  to  ask  questions  about  it — what  was 
going  on  there — whether  he  was  ever  the  subject  of  con- 
versation.    By  degrees  the  rigor  of  the  club  relaxed :  some 
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of  the  members  grew  negligent.  Beauclerc  lost  his  right  of 
membership  by  neglecting  to  attend.  On  his  marriage,  how- 
ever, with  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  recently  divorced  from  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  he  had  claimed  and  regained  his  seat  in  the  club.  The 
number  of  members  had  likewise  been  augmented.  The 
proposition  to  increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith.  '*It 
would  give,"  he  thought,  "an  agreeable  variety  to  their  meet- 
ings; for  there  can  be  nothing  new  among  us,"  said  he; 
*'we  have  traveled  over  each  other's  minds.'*  Johnson  was 
piqued  at  the  suggestion.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  not 
traveled  over  my  mind,  I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  less 
confident  in  the  exhaustless  fecundity  of  his  mind,  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  force  of  Goldsmith's  suggestion.  Several 
new  members,  therefore,  had  been  added;  the  first,  to  his 
great  joy,  was  David  Garrick.  Goldsmith,  who  was  now 
on  cordial  terms  with  him,  had  zealously  promoted  his  elec- 
tion, and  Johnson  had  given  it  his  warm  approbation. 
Another  new  member  was  Beauclerc's  friend,  Lord  Charle- 
mont;  and  a  still  more  important  one  was  Mr.,  afterward 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  famous  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a 
young  lawyer  of  the  Temple  and  a  distinguished  scholar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  club,  Johnson  now  pro- 
posed his  devoted  follower,  Boswell,  as  a  member.  He  did 
it  in  a  note  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  who  presided  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  of  April.  The  nomination  was  seconded 
by  Beauclerc.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  club,  the  ballot 
would  take  place  at  the  next  meeting  (on  the  30th) ;  there 
was  an  intervening  week,  therefore,  in  which  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  candidate.  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
discussions  that  took  place.  Boswell  had  made  himself  ab- 
surd in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very  idea  of  his 
admission  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  some  of  the  members. 
"The  honor  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club," 
said  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  "is  not  inferior  to  that  of  being 
representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey."  AVhat  had  Bos- 
well done  to  merit  such  an  honor?     What  chance  had  he  of 
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gaining  it?  The  answer  was  simple :  he  had  been  the  perse- 
vering worshiper,  if  not  sycophant  of  Johnson.  The  great 
lexicographer  had  a  heart  to  be  won  by  apparent  affection ; 
he  stood  forth  authoritatively  in  support  of  his  vassal.  If 
asknd  to  state  the  merits  of  the  candidate,  he  summed  them 
up  in  an  indefinite  but  comprehensive  word  of  his  own  coin- 
ing ;  he  was  cluhable.  He  moreover  gave  significant  hints 
that  if  Boswell  were  kept  out  he  should  oppose  the  admission 
of  any  other  candidate.  No  further  opposition  was  made; 
in  fact  none  of  the  members  had  been  so  fastidious  and  ex- 
clusive in  regard  to  the  club  as  Johnson  himself ;  and  if  he 
were  pleased,  they  were  easily  satisfied;  besides,  they  knew 
that,  with  all  his  faults,  Boswell  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and  possessed  lively  social  qualities. 

On  Friday,  when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place,  Beauclerc 
gave  a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  Boswell 
met  several  of  the  members  who  were  favorable  to  his  elec- 
tion. After  dinner  the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving 
Boswell  in  company  with  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  until  the  fate 
of  his  election  should  be  known.  He  sat,  he  says,  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  conversation  of  Lady 
Di  could  not  entirely  dissipate.  It  was  not  long  before  tidings 
were  brought  of  his  election,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where,  besides  the  company  he  had  met 
at  dinner,  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr. 
William  Jones  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  club,  not- 
withstanding all  its  learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
could  at  times  "unbend  and  play  the  fooP'  as  well  as  less 
important  bodies.  Some  of  its  jocose  conversations  have  at 
times  leaked  out,  and  a  society  in  which  Goldsmith  could 
venture  to  sing  his  song  of  *'an  old  woman  tossed  in  a 
blanket,'*  could  not  be  so  very  staid  in  its  gravity.  "We  may 
suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  been  passing  among 
the  members  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Boswell.  Beau- 
clerc himself  could  not  have  repressed  his  disposition  for  a 
sarcastic  pleasantry.  At  least  we  have  a  right  to  presume 
all  this  from  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 
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With  all  his  gravity  he  possessed  a  deep  fund  of  quiet 
humor,  and  felt  a  kind  of  whimsical  responsibility  to  protect 
the  club  from  the  absurd  propensities  of  the  very  question- 
able associate  he  had  thus  inflicted  on  them.  Rising,  there- 
fore, as  Boswell  entered,  he  advanced  with  a  very  doctorial 
air,  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on 
a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  then  deUvered,  ex  cathedra^  a  mock 
solemn  charge,  pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from  him 
as  a  good  member  of  the  club;  what  he  was  to  do,  and 
especially  what  he  was  to  avoid ;  including  in  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  all  those  petty,  prying,  questioning,  gossiping,  bab- 
bling habits  which  had  so  often  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  lejs.i  - 
cographer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Boswell  has  never 
thought  proper  to  note  down  the  particulars  of  this  charge, 
which,  from  the  well  known  characters  and  positions  of  the 
parties,  might  have  furnished  a  parallel  to  the  noted  charge 
of  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  his  dog. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-ONE 

DINNER  AT  THE  DILLYS' — CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY— INTERMEDDLING  OF  BOSWELL — DISPUTE  ABOUT 
TOLERATION— JOHNSON'S  REBUFF  TO  GOLDSMITH— HIS 
APOLOGY— MAN-WORSHIP— DOCTORS  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 
— A  FAREWELL  VISIT 


A  FEW  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the  elevation 
of  Boswell  into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  that  indefatigable 
biographer  giving  particulars  of  a  dinner  at  the  Dillys*,  book  • 
sellers,  in  the  Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son, with  several  Other  literary  characters.  His  anecdotes 
of  the  conversation,  of  course,  go  to  glorify  Dr.  Johnson; 
for,  as  he  observes  in  his  biography,  "his  conversation  alone, 
or  what  led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it",  is  the  business 
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of  this  work."  Still  on  the  present,  as  on  other  occasions, 
he  gives  unintentional  and  perhaps  unavoidable  gleams  of 
Goldsmith's  good  sense,  which  show  that  the  latter  only 
wanted  a  less  prejudiced  and  more  impartial  reporter  to  put 
down  the  charge  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  unjustly  fixed 
upon  him.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural  history 
of  birds,  a  beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet,  from  his 
recent  studies,  his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natural 
tastes,  must  have  talked  with  instruction  and  feeling;  yet, 
though  we  have  much  of  what  Johnson  said,  we  have  only 
a  casual  remark  or  two  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the 
migration  of  swallows,  which  he  pronounced  partial;  "the 
stronger  ones,'*  said  he,  "migrate,  the  others  do  not.'* 

Johnson  denied  to  the  brute  creation  the  faculty  of  reason. 
"Birds,"  said  he,  "build  by  instinct;  they  never  improve; 
they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  build." 
"Yet  we  see,"  observed  Goldsmith,  "if  you  take  away  a 
bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest 
and  lay  again. "  "Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "that  is  because 
at  first  she  has  full  time,  and  makes  her  nest  deliberately. 
In  the  case  you  mention,  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must, 
therefore,  make  her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will 
be  slight."  "The  nidification  of  birds,"  rejoined  Goldsmith, 
"is  what  is  least  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  it."  While  conversation  was  going 
on  in  this  placid,  agreeable  and  instructive  manner,  the 
eternal  meddler  and  busybody  Boswell,  must  intrude,  to 
put  it  in  a  brawl.  The  Dillys  were  dissenters ;  two  of  their 
guests  were  dissenting  clergymen;  another,  Mr.  Toplady, 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church.  Johnson,  him- 
self, was  a  zealous,  uncompromising  churchman.  None  but 
a  marplot  like  Boswell  would  have  thought,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  in  such  company,  to  broach  the  subject  of  religious 
toleration;  but,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "it  was  his  per- 
verse inclination  to  introduce  subjects  that  he  hoped  would 
produce  difference  and  debate."  In  the  present  instance  he 
gained  his  poiilt.     An  animated  dispute  immediately  arose 
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in  which,  according  to  Boswell's  report,  Johnson  monopolized 
the  greater  part  of  the  conversation ;  not  always  treating  the 
dissenting  clergymen  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  even 
once  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  mild  and  amiahle  Bennet 
Langton  by  his  harshness. 

Goldsmith  mingled  a  little  in  the  dispute  and  with  some 
advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  flat  contradictions  when 
most  in  the  right.  He  sat  for  a  time  silent  but  impatient 
under  such  overbearing  dogmatism,  though  Boswell,  with 
his  usual  misinterpretation,  attributes  his  "restless  agitation" 
to  a  wish  to  get  in  and  shine.  "Finding  himself  excluded," 
continued  Boswell,  "he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but 
remained  for  a  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester, 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  Uttle  while  to 
see  if  he  can  have  a  favorable  opportunity  to  finish  with  suc- 
cess." Once  he  was  beginning  to  speak  when  he  was  over- 
powered by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt ;  where- 
upon he  threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and  his  argument, 
and,  darting  an  angry  glance  at  Johnson,  exclaimed  in  a 
bitter  tone,  "Tafce  i^." 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  speak, 
when  Johnson  uttering  some  sound,  as  if  about  to  interrupt 
him.  Goldsmith,  according  to  Boswell,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  vent  his  own  envy  and  spleen  under  pretext  of  supporting 
another  person.  "Sir,"  said  he  to  Johnson,  "the  gentleman 
has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to 
hear  him."  It  was  a  reproof  in  the  lexicographer's  own 
style,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  he  merited  it;  but  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  reproved.  "Sir,"  said  he  sternly,  "I 
was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman ;  I  was  only  giving  him 
a  signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent.^*  Gold- 
smith made  no  reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away,  hav- 
ing another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with  Johnson 
and  Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make 
some  disparaging  remarks  on  Goldsmith,  which  he  thought 
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would  just  then  be  acceptable  to  the  ji^roat  lexicographer.  "It 
was  a  pity,"  he  said,  "that  GoldHinith  would,  on  every  occa- 
sion, endeavor  to  shine,  by  which  he  so  often  exposed  him- 
self.'* Langton  contrasted  him  with  Addison,  who,  content 
with  the  fame  of  his  writings,  acknowledged  himself  unfit 
for  conversation;  and  on  being  taxed  by  a  lady  with  silence 
in  company,  replied,  "Madam,  I  have  but  ninepeuce  in  ready 
money,  but  I  can  draw  fur  a  thousand  pounds."  To  this 
Boswoll  rejoined  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
his  cabinet,  but  was  always  taking  out  his  purse.  "Yes, 
sir,"  chuckled  Johnson,  "and  that  so  often  an  empty  purse." 

By  the  time  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  however,  his 
angry  feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity  and 
sense  of  justice  had  got  the  uppermost.  He  found  Gold- 
smith in  company  with  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  members, 
but  sitting  silent  and  apart,  "brooding,"  as  Bos  well  says, 
"over  the  reprimand  he  had  received. "  Johnson's  good  heart 
yearned  toward  him;  and  knowing  his  placable  nature,  "I'll 
make  Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  whispered  he;  then,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "something  passed 
to-day  where  you  and  I  dined — I  ask  your  pardon.''^  The 
ire  of  the  poet  was  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  his  grate- 
ful affection  for  the  magnanimous  though  sometimes  over- 
bearing moralist  rushed  to  his  heart.  "It  must  be  much 
from  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "that  I  take  ill!"  "And  so,"  adds 
BoswgU,  "the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy 
terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual. "  We 
do  not  think  these  stories  tell  to  the  poet's  disadvantage,  even 
though  related  by  Boswell. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
his  proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt  annoyed  at  times  at  be- 
ing undervalued  and  elbowed  aside  by  light-minded  or  dull 
men,  in  their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  literary  auto- 
crat. It  was  a  fine  reproof  he  gave  to  Boswell  on  one  occa- 
sion, for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honor  of  ex- 
clusive superiority.  "Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy 
what  should  be  a  republic."     On  another  occasion,  when  he 
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wuH  conversing  in  company  with  j<roat  vivacity,  and  appUi 
ently  totho  Butirifaction  of  tho80  around  him,  an  honest  Swiss, 
who  sat  near,  ono  George  Midiael  Moser,  keeper  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  i)erceiviiig  Dr.  Jolnison  rolling  himself  as  if  about 
to  speak,  exclaimed,  "Stay,  stay!  Toct<;r  Slionson  is  going 
to  say  something."  "And  are  you  sure,  sir,"  rephed  Gold- 
smith, sharply,  "that  you  can  comprehend  what  he  says?" 

This  clever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  zest  to  the  anec- 
dote, is  omitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  perceive 
the  point  of  it. 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  the  kind,  on  the  authority 
of  Johnson  himself.  The  latter  and  Goldsmith  wero  one 
evening  in  company  with  the  Rev.  George  Graham,  a  n Uls- 
ter of  Ett)n,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sobriety  of  his  cloth, 
had  got  intoxicated  "to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man 
and  talking  to  another."  "Doctor,"  cried  he  in  an  ecstasy 
of  devotion  and  good-will,  but  goggling  by  mistake  upon 
Goldsmith,  "I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Eton."  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  replied  Goldsmith.  "No,  no!" 
cried  the  other  eagerly,  "  His  not  you  I  mean.  Doctor  Minor ^ 
'tis  Doctor  Major  there."  "You  may  easily  conceive,"  said 
Johnson  in  relating  the  anecdote,  "what  effect  this  had  upon 
Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet."  The  only  com- 
ment, however,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made,  partakes  more 
of  quaint  and  dry  humor  than  bitterness:  "That  Graham," 
said  he,  "is  enough  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  "What 
more  could  be  said  to  express  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  a 
consummate  bore? 

We  have  now  given  the  last  scenes  between  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by  Boswell.  The  latter 
called  on  the  poet  a  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  Dillys',  to 
take  leave  of  him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland;  yet,  even 
in  this  last  interview,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a  charge  of  "jeal- 
ousy and  envy."  Goldsmith,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  is 
very  angry  that  Johnson  is  going  to  travel  with  him  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  endeavors  to  persuade  him  that  he  will  be  a  dead 
weight  "to  lug  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides." 
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Any  one  else,  knowing  the  character  and  habits  of  Johnson, 
would  have  thought  the  same ;  and  no  one  but  Boswell  would 
have  supposed  his  office  of  bear-leader  to  the  urea  major  a 
thing  to  be  envied.* 


CHAPTER   FORTY-TWO 
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PROJECT  OF  A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES— DISAP- 
POINTMENT— NEGLIGENT  AUTHORSHIP — APPLICATION  FOR 
A  PENSION— BEATTIE'S  ESSAY  ON  TRUTH— PUBLIC  ADULA- 
TION—A HIGH-MINDED  REBUKE 

The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  being 
already  paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme 
must  be  devised  to  provide  for  the  past  and  the  future — for 
impending  debts  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  and  expenses 
which  were  continually  increasing.  He  now  projected  a  work 
of  greater  compass  than  any  he  had  yet  imdertaken;  a  Dic- 

*  One  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  amusing  jeux  d'esprit  is 
his  congratulatory  epistle  to  Boswell  on  his  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin 
a  few  lines. 

"O  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 
Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth. 
To  eat  M'Pherson  'midst  his  native  north ; 
To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 
And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 
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Bless'd  be  thy  labors,  most  adventurous  Bozzy, 
Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi ; 
Heavens!  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'dt 
A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  ears  surround! 
Yes!  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze, 
And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays. 
Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 
A  lively,  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail!" 
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tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  which 
was  to  occupy  a  number  of  volumes.  For  this  he  received 
promises  of  assistance  from  several  powerful  hands.  John- 
son was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics ;  Burke,  an  abstract 
of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  an  essay  on  the 
Berkleyan  system  of  philosophy,  and  others  on  political 
science;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting;  and 
Garrick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  furnish  an 
essay  on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Burney  to  contribute  an  article 
on  music.  Here  was  a  great  array  of  talent  positively  en- 
gaged, while  other  writers  of  eminence  were  to  be  sought  for 
the  various  departments  of  science.  Goldsmith  was  to  edit 
the  whole.  An  undertaking  of  this  kind,  while  it  did  not 
incessantly  task  and  exhaust  his  inventive  powers  by  original 
composition,  would  give  agreeable  and  profitable  exercise  to 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting,  compiling,  and  arrang- 
ing, and  he  calculated  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  the  acknowl- 
edged graces  of  his  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which  is  said  by 
Bishop  Percy,  who  saw  it,  to  have  been  written  with  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  to  have  had  that  perspicuity  and  elegance 
for  which  his  writings  are  remarkable.  This  paper,  unfort- 
unately, is  no  longer  in  existence. 

Goldsmith's  expectations,  always  sanguine  respecting  any 
new  plan,  were  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  the  pres- 
ent project;  and  well  they  might  be,  when  we  consider  the 
powerful  coadjutors  already  pledged.  Tliey  were  doomed, 
however,  to  complete  disappointment.  Davies,  the  bibliopole 
of  Russell  Street,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  failure.  "The 
booksellers,"  said  he,  "notwithstanding  they  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  yet  were  startled  at  the  bulk,  impor- 
tance, and  expense  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  fate  of 
which  was  to  depend  upon  the  industry  of  a  man  with  whose 
indolence  of  temper  and  method  of  procrastination  they  had 
long  been  acquainted." 

Goldsmith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such  distrust  by 
the  heedlessness  with  which  he  conducted  his  literary  under- 
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takings.  Those  unfinished,  but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended 
to  make  way  for  some  job  that  was  to  provide  for  present 
necessities.  Those  thus  hastily  taken  up  would  be  as  hastily 
executed,  and  the  whole,  however  pressing,  would  be  shoved 
aside  and  left  "at  loose  ends,"  on  some  sudden  call  to  social 
enjoyment  or  recreation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Goldsmith 
was  hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr. 
Percy  and  himself,  entreating  them  to  finish  some  pages  of 
his  work  which  lay  upon  his  table,  and  for  which  the  press 
was  urgent,  he  being  detained  by  other  engagements  at  Wind- 
sor. They  met  by  appointment  at  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  found  everything  in  disorder,  and  costly  books 
lying  scattered  about  on  the  tables  and  on  the  floor ;  many  of 
the  books  on  natural  history  which  he  had  recently  consulted 
lay  open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets.  The  subject  in 
hand,  and  from  which  he  had  suddenly  broken  off,  related  to 
birds.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  birds?"  asked  Dr. 
Percy,  smiling.  "Not  an  atom,"  replied  Cradock;  "do 
you?"  "Not  I!  I  scarcely  know  a  goose  from  a  swan: 
however,  let  us  try  what  we  can  do."  They  set  to  work 
and  completed  their  friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however, 
when  he  came  to  revise  it,  made  such  alterations  that  they 
could  neither  of  them  recognize  their  own  share.  The  en- 
gagement at  "Windsor,  which  had  thus  caused  Goldsmith  to 
break  off  suddenly  from  his  multifarious  engagements,  was 
a  party  of  pleasure  with  some  literary  ladies.  Another  anec- 
dote was  current,  illustrative  of  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  executed  works  requiring  accuracy  and  research.  On  the 
2 2d  of  June  he  had  received  payment  in  advance  for  a  Gre- 
cian History  in  two  volumes,  though  only  one  was  finished. 
As  he  was  pushing  on  doggedly  at  the  second  volume,  Gib- 
bon, the  historian,  called  in.  "You  are  the  man  of  all  others 
I  wish  to  see, ' '  cried  the  poet,  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
reference  to  his  books.  "What  was  the  name  of  that  Indian 
king  who  gave  Alexander  the  Great  so  much  trouble?" 
"Montezuma,"   replied   Gibbon,  sportively.      The   heedless 
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author  was  about  committing  the  name  to  paper  without 
reflection,  when  Gibbon  pretended  to  recollect  himself,  and 
gave  the  true  name,  Porus. 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  ^jortive  exaggeration; 
but  it  was  a  multipUcity  of  anecdotes  like  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  some  true  and  some  false,  which  had  impaired 
the  confidence  of  booksellers  in  Goldsmith,  as  a  man  to  be 
relied  on  lor  a  task  requiring  wide  and  accurate  research, 
and  close  and  long-continued  appli?ation.  The  project  of 
the  Universal  Dictionary,  therefore,  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  fell  through. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme,  on  wl:  Ich  he  had  built  such 
spacious  hopes,  sank  deep  into  Goldsmith's  heart.  He  was 
still  further  grieved  and  mortified  by  the  failure  of  an  effort 
made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension  from 
government.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ministry  to  extend  the  bounty  of  the  crowa  to  distioguished 
literary  men  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  without  regard  to  their 
political  creed :  when  the  merits  and  claims  of  Goldsmith, 
however,  were  laid  before  them,  they  met  no  favor.  The 
sin  of  sturdy  independence  lay  at  his  door.  He  had  refused 
to  become  a  ministerial  hack  when  offered  a  carte  blanche 
by  Parson  Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The  wondering  par- 
son had  left  him  in  poverty  and  ^^his  garret^"  and  there  the 
ministry  were  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  remEun." 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Beattie  comes  out  with  his  Essay  on 
Truth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  contagious  ecstasy.  He  is  cried  up  as  the  great  champion 
of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  modern  philosophers 
and  infidels ;  he  is  feted  and  flattered  in  every  way.  He  re- 
ceives at  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  king  sends 
for  him,  praises  his  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a  pension  to 
himself  when  one  has  thus  been  given  unsolicited  to  a  man 
he  might  without  vanity  consider  so  much  his  inferior.     He 
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was  not  one  to  conceal  his  feelings.  "Here's  such  a  stir," 
said  he  one  day  at  Thrale's  table,  "about  a  fellow  that  has 
written  one  book,  and  I  have  written  so  many  I" 

"Ah,  doctor  1"  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  caustic 
moods,  "there  go  two  and  forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
guinea.*'  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith  in  which 
Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and  heart  in  his  love  for  say- 
ing what  is  called  a  "good  thing.'*  No  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  writings  of 
Goldsmith ;  but  the  jingle  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea 
was  not  to  be  resisted. 

"Everybody,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "loves  Dr.  Beattie, 
but  Goldsmith,  who  says  ho  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so  much 
applause  as  they  all  bestow  upon  him.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so 
himself  no  one  would  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill  nat- 
ured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open  and  un- 
reserved to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  because  he  really  con- 
sidered the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact 
it  was.  It  was  all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  envy  and 
uncharitableness.  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  his 
friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  joining  in  the  universal  adula- 
tion. He  had  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Beattie  decked 
in  the  doctor's  robes  in  which  he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with 
the  Essay  on  Truth  under  his  arm  and  the  angel  of  truth  at 
his  side,  while  Voltaire  figured  as  one  of  the  demons  of 
infidelity,  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  driven  into  utter  dark- 
ness. 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life ;  he  had  been 
his  admirer  and  his  biographer ;  he  grieved  to  find  him  re- 
ceiving such  an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend. 
"It  is  unworthy  of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua,  "to  debase 
so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Beat- 
tie.  Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while 
Voltaire's  fame  will  last  forever.  Take  care  it  does  not  per- 
petuate this  picture  to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you." 
This  noble  and  high-minded  rebuke  is  the  only  instance  on 
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record  of  any  reproachful  words  between  the  poet  and  the 
painter;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it  did  not  destroy 
the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-THREE 

TOIL  WITHOUT  HOPE — THE  POET  IN  THE  GREEN-ROOM — IN 
THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  —  AT  VAUXHALL  —  DISSIPATION 
WITHOUT  GAYETY — CRADOCK  IN  TOWN— FRIENDLY  SYM- 
PATHY— A  PARTING  SCENE— AN  INVITATION  TO  PLEAS- 
URE 

Thwarted  in  the  plans  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  had  recently  cheered  and  animated  him,  Goldsmith 
found  the  labor  at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  irksome 
from  the  consciousness  that  the  completion  of  them  could 
not  reUeve  him  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His 
impaired  health,  also,  rendered  him  less  capable  than  for- 
merly of  sedentary  application,  and  continual  perplexities 
disturbed  the  flow  of  thought  necessary  for  original  compo- 
sition. He  lost  his  usual  gayety  and  good-humor,  and  be- 
came, at  times,  peevish  and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit 
to  seek  sympathy  or  relief  from  his  friends,  for  the  pecuniary 
difl&culties  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  errors  and 
extravagance ;  and  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  make  known  their 
amount,  he  buried  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  endeavored  in  company  to  keep  up  his  usual  air  of  gayety 
and  unconcern.  This  gave  his  conduct  an  appearance  of  fit- 
fulness  and  caprice,  varying  suddenly  from  moodiness  to 
mirth,  and  from  silent  gravity  to  shallow  laughter ;  causing 
surprise  and  ridicule  in  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
sickness  of  heart  which  lay  beneath. 

His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a  disadvan- 
tage to  him;  it  drew  upon  him  a  notoriety  which  he  was  not 
always  in  the  mood  or  the  vein  to  act  up  to.     "Good  heav- 
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ens,  Mr.  Foote,"  exclaimed  an  actress  at  the  Haymarket 
Theater,  **what  a  humdrum  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsmith  ap- 
pears in  our  green-room  compared  with  the  figure  he  makes 
in  his  poetry ! "  "  The  reason  of  that,  madam, ' '  replied  Foote, 
*'is  because  the  muses  are  better  company  than  the  players." 

Beauclerc's  letters  to  his  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  who 
was  absent  in  Ireland,  give  us  now  and  then  an  indication  of 
the  whereabout  of  the  poet  during  the  present  year.  "I  have 
been  but  once  to  the  club  since  you  left  England,"  writes 
he;  "we  were  entertained,  as  usual,  with  Goldsmith's  ab- 
surdity." With  Beauclerc  everything  was  absurd  that  was 
not  poHshed  and  pointed.  In  another  letter  he  threatens, 
unless  Lord  Charlemont  returns  to  England,  to  bring  over 
the  whole  club,  and  let  them  loose  upon  him  to  drive  him 
home  by  their  peculiar  habits  of  annoyance — Johnson  shall 
spoil  his  books ;  Goldsmith  shall  pull  his  flowers;  and  last, 
and  most  intolerable  of  all,  Boswell  shall — talk  to  him.  It 
would  appear  that  the  poet,  who  had  a  passion  for  flowers, 
was  apt  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the  garden  when  on  a 
visit  to  a  country  seat,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  flower- 
beds and  the  despair  of  the  gardener. 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Goldsmith.  He 
had  not  his  usual  solace  of  a  country  retreat ;  is  health  was 
impaired  and  his  spirits  depressed.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  perceived  the  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  gave  him 
much  of  his  company.  In  the  course  of  their  interchange 
of  thought,  Goldsmith  suggested  to  him  the  story  of  Ugo- 
lino,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  The  painting  founded  on  it 
remains  a  memento  of  their  friendship. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  find  them  together  at  Vauxhall; 
at  that  time  a  place  in  high  vogue,  and  which  had  once  been 
to  Goldsmith  a  scene  of  Oriental  splendor  and  delight.  We 
have,  in  fact,  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  picture  of  it  as 
it  had  struck  him  in  former  years  and  in  his  happier  moods. 
"Upon  entering  the  gardens,"  says  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
"I  found  every  sense  occupied  with  more  than  expected  pleas- 
ure; the  lights  everywhere  glimmering  through  the  scarcely- 
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moving  trees;  the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night ;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more  re- 
tired part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that  which  was  formed 
by  art;  the  company  gayly  dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and 
the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies,  all  conspired  to  fill 
my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the  Arabian 
lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration."* 

Everything  now,  however,  is  seen  with  different  eyes; 
with  him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and  he  finds  it 
impossible  any  longer,  by  mingling  in  the  gay  and  giddy 
throng  of  apparently  prosperous  and  happy  beings,  to  escape 
from  the  carking  care  which  is  clinging  to  his  heart. 

His  kind  friend,  Cradock,  came  up  to  town  toward  autumn, 
when  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the  country,  to  give 
his  wife  the  benefit  of  a  skillful  dentist.  He  took  lodgings 
in  Norfolk  Street,  to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighborhood,  and 
passed  most  of  his  mornings  with  him.  "I  found  him,'*  he 
says,  "much  altered  and  at  times  very  low.  He  wished  me 
to  look  over  and  revise  some  of  his  works;  but,  with  a  select 
friend  or  two,  I  was  more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by 
subscription  his  two  celebrated  poems  of  the  Traveler  and 
the  Deserted  Village,  with  notes."  The  idea  of  Cradock 
was  that  the  subscription  would  enable  wealthy  persons, 
favorable  to  Goldsmith,  to  contribute  to  his  pecuniary 
relief  without  wounding  his  pride.  "Goldsmith,"  said  he, 
"readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies,  and  said,  'Pray 
do  what  you  please  with  them.'  But  while  he  sat  near 
me,  he  rather  submitted  to  than  encouraged  my  zealous 
proceedings. 

**I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and  found 
him  infinitely  better  than  I  had  expected ;  and,  in  a  kind  of 
exulting  style,  he  exclaimed,  'Here  are  some  of  the  best  of 
my  prose  writings;  I  have  been  hard  at  work  since  mid- 
nighty  and  I  desire  you  to  examine  them. '     '  These, '  said  I, 


*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xxi. 
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'are  excellent  indeed.'  'They  are,'  replied  he,  *intended  as 
an  introduction  to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences.'  " 

Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together  the  frag- 
ments of  his  shipwreck ;  the  notes  and  essays  and  memoranda 
collected  for  his  dictionary,  and  proposed  to  found  on  them  a 
work  in  two  volimies,  to  be  entitled  A  Survey  of  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy. 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
projected  survey  never  was  executed.  The  head  might  yet 
devise,  but  the  heart  was  failing  him;  his  talent  at  hoping, 
which  gave  him  buoyancy  to  carry  out  his  enterprises,  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

Cradock's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple  but 
touching  manner. 

"The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershire  I  in- 
sisted upon  his  dining  with  us.  He  replied,  *I  will,  but  on 
one  condition,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  anything.* 
*Nay,'  said  I,  'this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  had 
hoped,  as  we  are  supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that 
you  would  have  named  something  you  might  have  relished. ' 
'Well,'  was  the  reply,  'if  you  will  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cra- 
dock,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  you. ' 

"The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused 
himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tavern 
some  fish,  a  roasted  joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart;  and  the  doctor 
either  sat  down  or  walked  about  just  as  he  pleased.  After 
dinner  he  took  some  wine  with  biscuits;  but  I  was  obliged 
soon  to  leave  him  for  a  while,  as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior 
to  my  next  day's  journey.  On  my  return  coffee  was  ready, 
and  the  doctor  appeared  more  cheerful  (for  Mrs.  Cradock  was 
always  rather  a  favorite  with  him),  and  in  the  evening  he 
endeavored  to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all  was  forced. 
He  stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe 
home,  and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the  Temple 
gate."  Cradock  lifctle  thought  that  this  was  to  be  their  final 
parting.     He  looked  back  to  it  with  mournful  recollections  in 
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af ter  years,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  remained  longer 
m  town  at  every  inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  brokon- 
Bpirited  poet. 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mrs. 
Yates,  an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a 
poetical  exordium  of  his  composition.  Beauclerc,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  soon  be  in  all  the  palmers.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  ever  published.  In  his  fitful  state  of 
mind  Goldsmith  may  have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus 
it  has  been  lost  to  the  world,  although  it  was  received  with 
groat  applause  by  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom  that  was 
gathering  over  the  poet.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  re- 
ceives another  Christmas  invitation  to  Barton.  A  country 
Christmas!  with  all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  circle,  and 
the  joyous  revelry  of  the  oaken  hall —what  a  contrast  to  the 
loneliness  of  a  bachelor's  chambers  in  the  Temple !  It  is  not 
to  be  resisted.  But  how  is  poor  Goldsmith  to  raise  the  ways 
and  means?  His  purse  is  empty ;  his  booksellers  are  already 
in  advance  to  him.  As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to  Garrick. 
Their  mutual  intimacy  at  Barton  may  have  suggested  him 
as  an  alternative.  The  old  loan  of  forty  pounds  has  never 
been  paid;  and  Newbery's  note,  pledged  as  a  security,  has 
never  been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of  sixty  pounds  is 
now  asked  for,  thus  increasing  the  loan  to  one  hundred ;  to 
insure  the  payment,  he  now  offers,  besides  Newbery's  note, 
the  transfer  of  the  comedy  of  the  Good-Natured  Man  to 
Drury  Lane,  with  such  alterations  as  Garrick  may  suggest. 
Garrick,  in  reply,  evades  the  offer  of  the  altered  comedy, 
alludes  significantly  to  a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had 
talked  of  writing  for  him,  and  offers  to  furnish  the  money 
required  on  his  own  acceptance. 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  grati- 
tude and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  Barton  and 
the  smiles  of  its  fair  residents.     "My  dear  friend,"  writes 
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he^  **I  thank  you.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve 
you,  I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season,  or  two  at 
furthest,  that  I  believe  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I 
fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  thing.  You  shall  have  the  re- 
fusal. .  .  I  will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for 
sixty  pounds,  and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  part 
of  tvhich  1  ivant  to  go  doivn  to  Barton  with.  May  God 
preserve  my  honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart.     Ever, 

''Oliver  Goldsmith.'* 
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And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket-money, 
by  hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  turns  his  back  upon  care 
and  trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his 
desolate  bachelorhood  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmas 
fireside  at  Barton. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FOUR 

A  RETURN  TO  DRUDGERY— FORCED  QAYETY— RETREAT  TO 
THE  COUNTRY — THE  POEM  OF  RETALIATION —PORTRAIT 
OF  GARRICK — OF  GOLDSMITH— Or  REYNOLDS— ILLNESS 
OF  THE  POET — HIS  DEATH — GRIEF  OF  HIS  FRIENDS — A 
LAST   WORD   RESPECTING   THE   JESSil.MY   BRIDE 

The  Barton  festivities  are  over;  Christmas,  with  all  its 
home-felt  revelry  of  the  heart,  has  passed  like  a  dream ;  the 
Jessamy  Bride  has  beamed  her  last  smile  upon  the  poor  poet, 
and  the  early  part  of  1774  finds  him  in  his  now  dreary  bach- 
elor abode  in  the  Temple,  toiling  fitfully  and  hopelessly  at  a 
multiplicity  of  tasks.  His  Animated  Nature,  so  long  delayed, 
so  often  interrupted,  is  at  length  announced  for  publication, 
though  it  has  yet  to  receive  a  few  finishing  touches.  He  is 
preparing  a  third  History  of  England,  to  be  compressed  and 
condensed  in  one  volume,  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  is  re- 
vising his  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learning,  for  which  he  receives 
the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much  needed  in  his  present  scanti- 
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no88  of  puree;  he  is  arranjpng  his  Surrey  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  and  he  is  translating  the  Comic  Romance  of  Scar- 
ron.  Such  is  a  part  of  the  various  labors  of  a  drudging,  de- 
jn-essing  kind,  by  which  his  head  is  made  wrong  and  his 
heart  faint.  "If  there  is  a  mental  drudgery,*'  says  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  "which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the  nerves, 
like  the  toil  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted  by  hterary 
composition,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the  work 
upon  which  the  head  is  employed.  Add  to  the  unhappy  au- 
thor*8  task  sickness,  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  the  labor  of  the  bondsman  becomes  light 
in  comparison."  Goldsmith  again  makes  an  effort  to  rally 
his  spirits  by  going  into  gay  society.  "Our  club,"  writes 
Beauclerc  to  Charlomont,  on  the  12th  of  February,  "has 
dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith  have 
got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasures  that  they  have  no  time. " 
This  shows  how  little  Beauclerc  was  the  companion  of  the 
poet's  mind,  or  could  judge  of  him  below  the  surface.  Rey- 
nolds, the  kind  participator  in  joyless  dissipation,  could  have 
told  a  different  story  of  his  companion's  heart-sick  gayety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple;  the  last  of  which  was  a  dinner  to 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  his  intimates,  who  partook 
with  sorrow  and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality.  The 
first  course  vexed  them  by  its  needless  profusion.  When  a 
second,  equally  extravagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and 
Reynolds  declined  to  partake  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  company, 
understanding  their  motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the 
dishes  went  from  the  table  untasted.  Goldsmith  felt  sensibly 
this  silent  and  well-intended  rebuke. 

The  gayeties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for  any 
length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.  Wearied  by  the  distractions 
and  harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town  life,  which  he  had 
not  the  discretion  to  regulate,  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene  quiet  and  cheap 
and  healthful  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  of  passing  only 
two  months  of  the  year  in  London.  He  accordingly  made 
*  *  *  M— Vol.  X. 
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arrangements  to  sell  biu  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  retired  to  his  country  (juai'ters  at  Hyde, 
there  to  devote  himself  to  toil.  At  this  dispirited  juncture, 
when  inspiration  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  poetic  fire 
extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  his  combustible  imagination  and 
Bet  it  in  a  blaze. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men  of  talent, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who  dined  to- 
gether occasionally  at  the  St.  James'  Coffee-house.  At  these 
dinners,  as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim 
seized  the  company  to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  '*The  late 
Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and  several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful 
vein,  hitting  off  his  peculiarities.  The  only  one  extant  was 
written  by  Garrick,  and  has  been  preserved,  very  probably, 
by  its  pungency : 

"Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll.*' 

Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as  com- 
ing from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very  ready  at  repartee ; 
but  he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  various  tasks 
concocted  a  series  of  epigrammatic  sketches,  under  the  title 
of  Retaliation,  in  v/hich  the  characters  of  his  distinguished 
intimates  were  admirably  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  generous 
praise  and  good-humored  raillery.  In  fact,  the  poem  for  its 
graphic  truth ;  its  nice  discrimination ;  its  terse  good  sense, 
and  its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have  electrified 
the  club  almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance  of  The  Trav- 
eler, and  let  them  still  deeper  into  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  man  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their 
butt.  Retaliation,  in  a  word,  closed  his  accounts  with  the 
club,  and  balanced  all  his  previous  deficiencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  poem.  When  the  poet  came  to  touch  it  off,  he  had 
some  lurking  piques  to  gratify,  which  the  recent  attack  had 
revived.     He  may  have  forgotten  David's  cavalier  treatment 
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of  him,  in  the  early  days  of  his  comparative  obsourity ;  he 
may  have  forgiven  his  refusal  of  his  plays ;  but  Qarrick  had 
been  capricious  in  his  conduct  in  the  times  of  their  recent  in 
iercourse ;  sometimes  treating  him  with  gross  familiarity,  at 
other  times  affecting  dignity  and  reserve,  and  assuming  airs 
of  superiority ;  frequently  he  had  been  facetious  and  witty  in 
company  at  his  expense,  and  lastly  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
couplet  just  quoted.  Goldsmith,  therefore,  touched  off  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  character  with  a  free  hand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  a  side  hit  at  his  old  rival,  Kelly,  and  his 
critical  persecutor,  Kenrick,  in  making  them  sycophantic  sat- 
ellites of  the  actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  void  of  gall, 
oven  in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more  humorous 
than  caustic : 


,  >  *  i 


"Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor,  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line: 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill- judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 
*Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  tum'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick: 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  baok. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
"Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kelly  s,  and  Wood  falls  so  grave, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gavet 
How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 
While  he  was  be-Rosciused  and  you  were  be-  praised! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
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7o  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies: 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above." 

This  portion  of  Retaliation  soon  brought  a  retort  from 
Garrick,  which  we  insert,  as  giving  something  of  a  Ukeness 
of  Goldsmith,  though  in  broad  caricature : 

"Here,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow, 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  vv^ill  make  an  odd  fellow: 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross, 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he  cross; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Turn'd  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion,  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste ; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matters,  his  lips  with  fine  taste ; 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 
Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet. 
Thoiiorh  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  Gold  mitb  his  name ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear, 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  us  sport  here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  an  incident  or  two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but 
not  borne  out  by  the  course  of  Goldsmith's  life.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  tender  sentiment  for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free 
from  libertinism.  Neither  was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The 
strictest  scrutiny  has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind.  He 
was  fond  of  a  game  of  cards,  but  an  unskillful  and  careless 
player.  Cards  in  those  days  were  universally  introduced  into 
society.  High  play  was,  in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement, 
as  at  one  time  was  deep  drinking ;  and  a  man  might  occasion- 
ally lose  large  sums,  and  be  beguiled  into  deep  potations, 
without  incurring  the  character  of  a  gamester  or  a  drunkard. 
Poor  Goldsmith,  on  his  advent  into  high  society,  assumed  fine 
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notions  with  fine  clothes ;  he  was  thrown  occasionally  among 
high  players,  men  of  fortune  who  could  sport  their  cool  hun- 
dreds as  carelessly  as  his  early  comrades  at  Ballymahon  could 
their  half  crowns.  Being  at  all  times  magnificent  in  money 
matters,  he  may  have  played  with  them  in  their  own  way, 
without  considering  that  what  was  sport  to  them  to  him  was 
ruin.  Indeed  part  of  his  financial  embarrassments  may  have 
arisen  from  losses  of  the  kind,  incurred  inadvertently,  not 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  halit.  "I  do  not  believe  Goldsmith  to 
have  deserved  the  name  of  gamester,"  said  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries; "he  liked  cards  very  well,  as  other  people  do, 
and  lost  and  won  occasionally ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  heard, 
and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing,  never  any  consid- 
erable sum.  If  he  gamed  with  any  one,  it  was  probably  with 
Beauclerc,  but  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case.** 

Retaliation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  thrown  oft' 
in  parts,  at  intervals,  and  was  never  completed.  Some  char- 
acters, originally  intended  to  be  introduced,  remained  unat- 
tempted ;  others  were  but  partially  sketched — such  was  the 
one  of  Reynolds,  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  com- 
menced with  a  felicity  which  makes  us  regret  that  it  should 
remain  unfinished. 

"Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  ijencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing: 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios, 

and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled — " 

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel ;  the 
hand  of  the  artist  had  failed !  An  access  of  a  local  com- 
plaint, under  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  pcist,  added 
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to  a  general  prostration  cf  health,  brought  Goldsmith  back 
to  town  before  he  had  well  settled  himself  in  the  cou:  try. 
The  local  complaint  subsided,  but  was  followed  by  a  low 
nervous  fever.  He  was  not  aware  of  his  critical  situation, 
and  intended  to  be  at  the  club  on  the  25th  of  March,  on  which 
occasion  Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  (one  of  the  Hor- 
neck  connection),  and  two  other  new  members  were  to  be 
present.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  felt  so  unwell  as  to 
take  to  his  bed,  and  his  symptoms  soon  acquired  sufficient 
force  to  keep  him  there.  His  malady  fluctuated  for  several 
days,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  but  they 
proved  fallacious.  He  had  skillful  medical  aid  and  faithful 
nursing,  but  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
and  persisted  in  the  use  of  James'  powders,  which  he  had 
once  found  beneficial,  but  which  were  now  injurious  to  him. 
His  appetite  was  gone,  his  strength  failed  him,  but  his  mind 
remained  clear,  and  was  perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame. 
Anxieties  and  disappointments  which  had  previously  sapped 
his  constitution,  doubtless  aggravated  his  present  complaint 
and  rendered  him  sleepless.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his 
physician,  he  acknowledged  that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
This  was  his  last  reply ;  he  was  too  weak  to  talk,  and  in  gen- 
eral took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  to  him.  He  sank  at  last 
into  a  c  "^p  sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  favorable  crisis  had  ar- 
rived. He  awoke,  however,  in  strong  convulsions,  which 
continued  without  intermission  until  he  expired,  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  being  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  deep 
affliction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  friends ;  for  with 
all  his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  oeloved 
as  he  was  admired.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into 
tears.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day, 
and  grieved  more  than  he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family 
distress.  "I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  writes 
Dr.  M'Donnell,  the  youth  whom  when  in  distress  he  had  em- 
ployed as  an  amanuensis,  **and  I  wept  bitterly  when  the  in- 
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telligence  first  reached  me.  A  blank  came  over  my  heart  as 
if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest  relatives,  and  was  followed 
for  some  days  by  a  feeling  of  despondency."  Johnson  felt 
the  blow  deeply  and  gloomily.  In  writing  some  time  after- 
ward to  Boswell,  he  observed,  *'0f  poor  Dr.  Goldsmith  there 
is  little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public. 
He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  by  un- 
easiness of  mind.'  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his 
resources  were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he 
owed  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  "Was  ever  poet  so 
trusted  before?" 

Among  his  debts  were  seventy-nine  pounds  due  to  his 
tailor,  Mr.  "William  Filby,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  new 
suit  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  "My  father,"  said  the 
younger  Filby,  "though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  attributed 
no  blame  to  Goldsmith;  he  had  been  a  good  customer,  and 
had  he  lived  would  have  paid  every  farthing."  Others  of 
his  tradespeople  evinced  the  same  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
notwithstanding  his  heedlessness.  Two  sister  milliners  in 
Temple  Lane,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  him, 
were  concerned,  when  told,  some  time  before  his  death,  of 
his  pecuriary  embarrassments.  "Oh,  sir,"  said  they  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  "sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for  him  gratis 
than  apply  to  any  other;  we  are  sure  he  will  pay  us  when 
he  can." 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment  there  was  the  lamentation 
of  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the  sobbing  of  women ;  poor  ob- 
jects of  his  charity  to  whom  he  had  never  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
even  when  strugglii.^'  himself  with  poverty. 

But  there  was  one  mourner,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
memory,  could  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  death.  After  the  coffin  had  been  screwed 
down,  a  lock  of  his  hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particu- 
lar friend,  who  wished  to  preserve  it  as  a  remembrance.  It 
was  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneck — the  Jessamy  Bride.  The 
coffin  was  opened  again,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off;  which 
she  treasured  to  her  dying  day.     Poor  Goldsmith  1  could  he 
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have  foreseen  that  such  a  memorial  of  him  was  to  be  thus 
cherished  I 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom  we  have 
so  often  ventured  to  advert.  She  survived  almost  to  the 
present  day.  HazUtt  met  her  at  Northcote's  painting-room, 
about  twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Q  wyn,  the  widow  of  a 
General  GAvyn  of  the  army.  She  was  at  that  time  upward 
of  seventy  years  of  age.  Still,  he  said,  she  was  beautiful, 
beautiful  even  in  years.  After  she  was  gone,  Hazlitt  re- 
marked how  handsome  she  still  was.  *'I  do  not  know,"  said 
Northcote,  "why  she  is  so  kind  as  to  come  to  see  me,  except 
that  I  am  the  last  Hnk  in  the  chain  that  connects  her  with 
all  those  she  most  esteemed  when  young — Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith — and  remind  her  of  the  most  delightful 
period  of  her  life."  "Not  only  so,"  observed  Hazlitt,  "but 
you  remember  what  she  was  at  twenty ;  and  you  thus  bring 
back  to  her  the  triumphs  of  her  youth— that  pride  of  beauty, 
which  must  be  the  more  fondly  cherished  as  it  has  no  ex- 
ternal vouchers,  and  Hves  chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  once 
lovely  possessor.  In  her,  however,  the  Graces  had  triumphed 
over  time;  she  was  one  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos'  people,  of  the 
last  of  the  immortals.  I  could  almost  fancy  the  shade  of 
Goldsmith  in  the  room,  looking  round  with  complacency." 

The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upward  of  forty 
years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  "She  had  gone  through  all  the  stages 
of  life,"  says  Northcote,  "and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each." 
However  gayly  she  may  haye  sported  with  the  half -concealed 
admiration  of  the  poor  awkward  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been 
made  a  subject  of  teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she 
evidently  prided  herself  in  after  years  upon  having  been  an 
object  of  his  affectionate  regard;  it  certainly  rendered  her 
interesting  throughout  life  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  and 
has  hung  a  poetical  wreath  above  her  grave. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-FIVE 

THE   FUNERAL— THE  MONUMENT— THE    EPITAPH — CONCLUD- 
ING REMARKS 


In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the  remains 
of  the  poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  his  friends 
to  honor  them  by  a  public  funeral  and  a  tomb  in  "Westminster 
Abbey.  His  very  pall-bearers  were  designated:  Lofj  'ihel- 
burne,  Lord  Lowth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  Mr.  Burke,  and  David  Garrick.  This  feeling 
cooled  down,  however,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  died 
in  debt,  and  had  not  left  wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expen- 
sive obsequies.  Five  days  after  his  death,  therefore,  at  five 
o'clock  of  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  pri- 
vately interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Temple  Church ; 
a  few  persons  attending  as  mourners,  among  whom  we  do 
not  find  specified  any  of  his  peculiar  and  distinguished  friends. 
The  chief  mourner  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  nephew, 
Palmer,  afterward  Dean  of  Cashel.  One  person,  however, 
from  whom  it  was  but  little  to  be  expected,  attended  the 
funeral  and  evinced  real  sorrow  on  the  occasion.  This  was 
Hugh  Kelly,  once  the  dramatic  rival  of  the  deceased,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  his  anonymous  assailant  in  the  newspapers. 
If  he  had  really  been  guilty  of  this  basest  of  literary  offenses, 
he  was  punished  by  the  stings  of  remorse,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had 
injured.  His  tardy  atonement  only  provoked  the  lash  of 
some  unknown  satirist,  as  the  following  lines  will  show : 

"Hence  Kelly,  who  years,  without  honor  or  shame, 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin  in  Oliver's  fame, 
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Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  this  to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit; 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate, 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state." 

One  base  wretch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the  reptile 
Kenrick,  "who,  after  having  repeatedly  slandered  Goldsmith 
while  living,  had  the  audacity  to  insult  his  memory  when 
dead.  The  following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show  his  maUg- 
nancy,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  execration : 

"By  his  own  art,  who  justly  died, 
A  blund'ring,  artless  suicide: 
Share,  earthworms,  share,  since  now  he's  dead. 
His  megrim,  maggot-bitten  head." 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  produced  a  burst  of  public  indig- 
nation that  awed  for  a  time  even  the  infamous  Kenrick  into 
silence.  On  the  other  band,  the  press  teemed  with  tributes 
in  verse  and  prose  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  all  evinc- 
ing the  mingled  f eehng  of  admiration  for  the  author  and  affec- 
tion for  the  man. 

Not  long  after  his  death  the  Literary  Club  set  on  foot  a 
subscription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  NoUe- 
kins,  and  consisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile,  in 
high  relief,  in  a  medallion,  and  was  placed  in  t!.e  area  of  a 
pointed  arch,  over  the  south  door  in  Poets'  Corner,  between 
the  monuments  of  Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Johnson 
furnished  a  Latin  epitaph,  which  was  read  at  the  table  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  where  several  members  of  the  club  and 
other  friends  of  the  deceased  were  present.  Though  con- 
sidered by  them  a  masterly  composition,  they  thought  the 
literary  character  of  the  poet  not  defined  with  sufficient 
exactness,  and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  should  be  in 
English  rather  than  Latin,  as  "the  memory  of  so  eminent  an 
English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to 
which  his  works  were  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  orna- 
ment." 
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These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  respect- 
fully submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such  was  the  awe  entertained 
of  his  frown  that  every  one  shrank  from  putting  his  name 
first  to  the  instrument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written 
about  it  in  a  circle,  making  what  mutinous  sailors  call  a 
Bound  Robin.  Johnson  received  it  half  graciously,  half 
grimly.  "He  was  willing,"  he  said,  '*to  modify  the  sense 
of  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  the  gentlemen  pleased ;  but  he 
never  would  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.**  Seeing  the  names 
of  Dr.  Wharton  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers, 
"he  wondered,"  he  said,  "that  Joe  "Wharton,  a  scholar  by 
profession,  should  be  such  a  fool;  and  should  have  thought 
that  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  epitaph  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white  marble 
tablet  beneath  the  bust : 

OLIVARn  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historioi, 
Qui  nullum  ferd  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit 
Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 
Sive  lacrymae, 
Affectuum  potens  ac  lenis  dominator: 
Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 
Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus: 
Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 
Sodalium  amor, 
Amicorum  fides, 
Lectorum  veneratio. 
Natus  in  Hibernid.  Fomiae  Longf  ordiensis, 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXi. ; 

Eblanae  Uteris  institucus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April  TV.  MDCCLXXIV." 

The  following  translation  is  from  Croker's  edition  of 
BoswelPs  Johnson: 
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OF  OLIVER  COLDSMITH— 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing  untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn ; 

Of  all  the  passions, 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved  or  tears, 

A  powerful  yet  gentle  master ; 

In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile, 

In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 

The  love  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends. 

And  the  veneration  of  readers. 

Have  by  this  monument  honored  the  memory. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

pn  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  liOngford, 

On  the  39th  Nov.,  1731, « 

Educated  at  [the  Univarsity  of]  Dublin, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 


We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  these  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  Goldsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  on  his  writings; 
their  merits  have  long  since  been  fully  discussed,  and  their 
station  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit  permanently  established. 
They  have  outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher  power 
and  wider  scope,  and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding 
generations,  for  they  have  that  magic  charm  of  style  by 
which  works  are  embalmed  to  perpetuity.  Neither  shall  we 
attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  poet,  but 
will  indulge  in  a  few  desultory  reniarks  in  addition  to  those 
scattered  throughout  the  preceding  chapters. 

Never  was  the  trite,  because  sage  apothegm,  that  "The 
child  is  father  to  the  man,"  more  fully  verified  than  in  the 
case  of  Goldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering 
in  childhood,  yet  full  of  sensibility;  he  is  a  butt  for  the  jeers 
and  jokes  of  his  companions,  but  apt  to  surprise  and  con- 

*  Incorrect.    See  page  13, 
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found  them  by  fludden  and  witty  repartees;  he  is  dull  and 
stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet  an  eager  and  intelligent  devourer  of 
the  traveling  tales  and  campaigning  stories  of  his  half  mili- 
tary pedagogue;  he  may  be  a  dunce,  but  he  is  already  a 
rhymer;  and  his  early  scintillations  of  poetry  awaken  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  He  seems  from  infancy  to  have 
been  compounded  of  two  natures,  one  bright,  the  other  blun- 
dering; or  to  have  had  fairy  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle  by  the 
"good  people*'  who  haunted  his  birthplace,  the  old  goblin 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny. 

He  carries  with  him  the  wayward  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts  are  of  no 
avail  at  school,  academy,  or  college ;  they  unfit  him  for  close 
study  and  practical  science,  and  render  him  heedless  of 
everything  that  does  not  address  itself  to  his  poetical  imagi- 
nation and  genial  and  festive  feelings;  they  dispose  him  to 
break  away  from  restraint,  to  stroll  about  hedges,  green 
lanes,  and  haunted  streams,  to  revel  with  jovial  companions, 
or  to  rove  the  country  like  a  gypsy  in  quest  of  odd  adventures. 

As  if  confiding  in  these  delusive  gifts,  he  takes  no  heed 
of  the  present  nor  care  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular  and 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adopts 
and  discards  those  recommended  by  his  friends,  at  one  time 
prepares  for  the  ministry,  next  turns  to  the  law,  and  then 
fixes  upon  medicine.  He  repairs  to  Edinburgh,  the  great 
emporium  of  medical  science,  but  the  fairy  gifts  accompany 
him ;  he  idles  and  frolics  away  his  time  there,  imbibing  only 
such  knowledge  as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  makes  an  excursion 
to  the  poetical  regions  of  the  Highlands;  and  having  walked 
the  hospitals  for  the  customary  time,  sets  off  to  ramble  over 
the  Continent,  in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  knowledge. 
His  whole  tour  is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is  playing 
the  philosopher  while  he  is  really  playing  the  poet;  and 
though  professedly  he  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreign 
universities,  so  deficient  is  he  on  his  return,  in  the  studies 
for  which  he  set  out,  that  he  fails  in  an  examination  as  a 
surgeon's  mate;  and  while  figuring  as  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
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is  outvied  on  a  point  of  practice  by  his  apothecary.  Baffled 
in  every  regular  pursuit,  after  trying  in  vain  some  of  the 
humbler  calhngs  of  commonplace  life,  he  is  driven  almost 
by  chance  to  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  here  the  fairy  gifts 
come  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  seems 
unaware  of  the  magic  properties  of  that  pen ;  he  uses  it  only 
as  a  makeshift  until  he  can  find  a  legitimate  means  of  sup- 
port. He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and  can  write  but  meagerly 
and  at  second-hand  on  learned  subjects;  but  he  has  a  quick 
convertible  talent  that  seizes  lightly  on  the  points  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a  theme ;  his  writings 
for  a  time  are  desultory,  the  fruits  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
felt,  or  what  he  has  recently  and  hastily  read ;  but  his  gifted 
pen  transmutes  everything  into  gold,  and  his  own  genial 
nature  reflects  its  sunshine  through  his  pages. 

Still  unaware  of  his  powers  he  throws  off  his  writings 
anonymously,  to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favored  men; 
and  it  is  a  long  time,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  poverty 
and  humiliation,  before  he  acquires  confidence  in  his  literary 
talent  as  a  means  of  su^iport,  and  begins  to  dream  of  reputa- 
tion. 

From  this  time  his  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his  hand, 
and  he  has  only  to  use  it  discreetly,  to  make  it  competent  to 
all  his  wants.  But  discretion  is  not  a  part  of  Goldsmith's 
nature;  and  it  seems  the  property  of  these  fairy  gifts  to  be 
accompanied  by  moods  and  temperaments  to  render  their 
effect  precarious.  The  heedlessness  of  his  early  days;  his 
disposition  for  social  enjoyment ;  his  habit  of  throwing  the 
present  on  the  neck  of  the  future,  still  continue.  His  expenses 
forerun  his  means ;  he  incurs  debts  on  the  faith  of  what  his 
magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and  then,  under  the  pressure  of  his 
debts,  sacrifices  its  productions  for  prices  far  below  their 
value.  It  is  a  redeeming  circumstance  in  his  prodigality, 
that  it  is  lavished  of tener  upon  others  than  upon  himself ;  he 
gives  without  thought  or  stint,  and  is  the  continual  dupe  of 
his  benevolence  and  his  trustfulness  in  human  nature.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  he  says  of  one  of  his  heroes,  "He  could 
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not  stifle  the  natural  impulse  which  he  had  to  do  good,  but 
frequently  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed;  and 
when  he  knew  not  conveniently  where  to  borrow,  he  has 
been  observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched 
suppliants  who  attended  Lis  gate.'*  .... 

"His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  pre- 
vious reasons  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
lights  of  his  character  which,  while  they  impeach  his  under- 
standing, do  honor  to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  the 
timid  are  ever  suspicious;  but  a  heart  impressed  with  honor- 
able sentiments  expects  from  others  sympathetic  sincerity."* 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  had  ren- 
dered his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty  even  in  the  days  of  his 
obscurity,  rendered  the  struggle  still  more  intense  when  his 
fairy  gifts  had  elevated  him  into  the  society  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  and  imposed  on  his  simple  and  generous  spirit 
fancied  obligations  to  a  more  ample  and  bounteous  display. 

"How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic,  "that 
in  all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever 
ttuUied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse.  How 
amid  all  that  love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the 
last  forsook  him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every 
touch  of  vulgarity?" 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  nature ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimi- 
lated to  vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circumstances  often 
compelled  him  to  associate  with  the  poor,  they  never  could 
betray  him  into  companionship  with  the  depraved.  His 
relish  for  humor  and  for  the  study  of  character,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  brought  him  often  into  convivial  company 
of  a  vulgar  kind ;  but  he  discriminated  between  their  vul- 
garity and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from 
the  whole  those  familiar  features  of  life  which  form  the 
staple  of  his  most  popular  writings. 

Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heart  may  be  ascribed 
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to  the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof ;  to  the 
gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly  maxims  of  his  father, 
who  '*pa88ing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,*'  infused  a 
spirit  into  his  child  which  riches  could  not  deprave  nor  poverty 
degrade.  Much  of  bis  boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the 
household  of  his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Contarine; 
where  he  talked  of  literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and  prac- 
ticed music  with  his  daughter,  and  delighted  them  both  by 
his  juvenile  attempts  at  poetry.  These  early  associations 
breathed  a  grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind  and  tuned  It 
up,  after  the  rough  sports  on  the  green,  or  the  frolics  at  Ihe 
tavern.  These  led  him  to  turn  from  the  roaring  ^t^es  of 
the  club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  his  cousin  Jane ;  and  from 
the  rustic  triumph  of  "throwing  sledge,'*  to  a  stroll  with 
his  flute  along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through 
life,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor ;  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  career  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened  in  mind  by 
the  sweet  and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  rehg- 
ious  feeling.  Those  who  raise  the  question  have  never  con- 
sidered well  his  writings;  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  his 
pictures  of  the  Village  Pastor,  present  religion  under  its  most 
endearing  forms,  and  with  a  feeling  that  could  only  flow  from 
the  deep  convictions  of  the  heart.  "W  nen  his  fair  traveling 
companions  at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church  Service 
on  a  Sunday,  he  replied  that  "he  was  not  worthy  to  do  it." 
He  had  seen  in  early  life  the  sacred  offices  performed  by  his 
father  and  his  brother,  with  a  solemnity  which  had  sanctified 
them  in  his  memory ;  how  could  he  presume  to  undertake 
such  functions?  His  religion  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Johnson  and  by  Boswell;  he  certainly  had  not  the  gloomy 
hypochondriacal  piety  of  the  one,  nor  the  babbling  mouth- 
piety  of  the  other;  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  breathed 
forth  in  his  writings  and  illustrated  in  his  conduct  give  us 
reason  to  believe  he  had  the  indwelling  religion  of  the  soul. 

"We  have   made   sufficient  comments  in   the  preceding 
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chapters  on  his  conduct  in  elevated  circles  of  literature  and 
fuHhiuo.  The  fairy  fpfts  which  took  him  there  were  not  ac- 
companied hy  the  gifts  and  graces  necessary'  to  sustain  him 
in  that  artificial  sphere.  He  can  neither  play  the  learned 
sage  with  Johnson,  nor  the  fine  gentleman  with  Beauclerc, 
though  he  has  a  mind  ropleto  with  wisdom  and  natural 
shrewdness,  and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity.  The  hlunders 
of  a  fertile  but  hurried  intellect,  and  the  awkward  display  of 
the  student  assuming  the  man  of  fashion,  fix  on  him  a  char- 
acter for  absurdity  and  vanity  which,  like  the  dir  go  of 
lunacy,  it  is  hard  to  disprove,  however  weak  the  grounds 
of  the  charge  and  strong  the  facts  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place  in  these  learned 
and  fashionable  ciicles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  society  he  craves.  His  heart  yearns  for 
domestic  life;  it  craves  familiar,  confiding  intercoui-se,  family 
firesides,  the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  children ;  these 
bring  out  the  heartiest  and  sweetest  sympathies  of  his'  nature. 

**Had  it  been  his  fate,"  says  the  critic  we  have  already 
quoted,  **to  meet  a  woman  who  could  have  loved  him,  despite 
his  faults,  and  respected  him  despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  Ufe  and  his  genius  would  have  been  much 
more  harmonious;  his  desultory  affections  would  have  been 
concentered,  his  craving  self-love  appeased,  his  pursuits  more 
settled,  his  character  more  solid.  A  nature  like  Goldsmith's, 
so  affectionate,  so  confiding— so  susceptible  to  simple,  inno- 
cent enjoyments — so  dependent  on  others  for  the  sunshine 
of  existence,  does  not  flower  if  deprived  of  the  atmosphere  of 
home.*' 

The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  respect  are  evident,  we 
think,  throughout  his  career;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with 
more  significancy  than  others  upon  his  intercourse  with  the 
beautiful  Homeck  family,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could 
detect,  amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its  members,  a 
lurking  sentiment  of  tenderness,  kept  down  by  conscious 
poverty  and  a  humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A  hope- 
less feeling  of  this  kind — the  last  a  man  would  communicate 
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to  his  friends — might  account  for  much  of  that  fitfuhiess  of 
conduct,  and  that  gathering  melancholy,  remarked,  but  not 
comprehended  by  his  associates,  during  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life;  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
mind  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and  only  terminated 
with  his  death. 

"We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  with  a  few 
which  have  been  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  From 
the  general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that 
his  faults,  at  the  worst,  were  but  negative,  while  his  merits 
were  great  and  decided.  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on  none  but  him- 
self, and  were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and  even  affecting 
circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness. 
Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are 
awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt 
to  be  cold  and  reverential ;  while  there  is  something  in  the 
harmless  inflrmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  indi- 
vidual, that  pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature ;  and  we  turn 
iinore  kindly  toward  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find 
that,  Uke  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet 
so  often  heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "Poor  Gold- 
smith," speaks  volumes.  Few  who  consider  the  real  com- 
pound of  admircible  and  whimsical  qualities  which  form  his 
character  would  wish  to  prune  away  its  eccentricities,  trim  its 
grotesque  luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the  decent  formali- 
ties of  rigid  virtue.  "Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered," 
said  Johnson:  "he  was  a  very  great  man."  But,  for  our 
part,  we  rather  say  "Let  them  be  remembered,"  since  their 
tendency  is  to  endear;  and  we  question  whether  he  himself 
would  not  feel  gratified  in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling 
with  admiration  on  the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  vol- 
ume with  the  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly 
ejaculated,  of  "Poor  Goldsmith.' 
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I  WAS  bom  among  romantic  scenery,  in  one  of  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  Hudson,  which  at  that  time  was  not  so  thickly 
settled  as  at  present.  My  father  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  old  Huguenot  famihes  that  came  over  to  this  country  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  He  lived  in  a  style  of 
easy,  rural  independence,  on  a  patrimonial  estate  that  had 
been  for  two  or  three  generations  in  the  family.  He  was  an 
indolent,  good-natured  man,  who  took  the  world  as  it  went, 
and  had  a  kind  of  laughing  philosophy,  that  parried  all  rubs 
and  mishaps,  and  served  him  in  the  place  of  wisdom.  This 
was  the  part  of  his  character  least  to  my  taste ;  for  I  was  of 
an  enthusiastic,  excitable  temperament,  prone  to  kindle  up 
with  new  schemes  and  projects,  and  he  was  apt  to  dash  my 
sallying  enthusiasm  by  some  unlucky  jokej  so  that  whenever 
I  was  in  a  glow  with  any  sadden  excitement,  I  stood  in  mor- 
tal dread  of  his  good-humor. 

Yet  he  indulged  me  in  every  vagary ;  for  I  was  an  only 
son,  and  of  course  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  house- 
hold. I  had  two  sisters  older  than  myself,  and  one  younger. 
The  former  were  educated  at  New  York,  under  the  eye  of  a 
maiden  aunt ;  the  latter  remained  at  home,  and  was  my  oher 
ished  playmate,  the  companion  of  my  thoughts.  "We  were 
two  imaginative  little  beings,  of  quick  susceptibility,  and 
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prone  to  see  wonders  and  mysteries  in  everything  around  ub. 
Scarce  had  we  learned  to  read,  when  our  mother  made  us 
holiday  presents  of  all  the  nursery  literature  of  the  day ;  which 
at  that  time  consisted  of  little  books  covered  with  gilt  paper, 
adorned  with  "cuts,"  and  filled  with  tales  of  fairies,  giants, 
and  enchanters.  What  draughts  of  delightful  1  Hion  did  we 
then  inhale !  My  sister  Sophy  was  of  a  soft  and  tender  nat- 
ure. She  would  weep  over  the  woes  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  or  quake  at  the  dark  romance  of  Blue-Beard,  and  the 
terrible  mysteries  of  the  blue  chamber.  But  I  was  all  for 
enterprise  and  adventure.  I  burned  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
that  heroic  prince  who  delivered  the  white  cat  from  her  en- 
chantment ;  or  he  of  no  less  royal  blood,  and  doughty  enter- 
price,  who  broke  the  charmed  slumber  of  the  Beauty  in  the 
"Wood  I 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  just  the  kind  of  place  to 
foster  such  propensities.  It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  half 
villa,  half  farmhouse.  The  oldest  part  was  of  stone,  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry,  having  served  as  a  family  fortress 
in  the  time  of  the  Indians.  To  this  there  had  been  made 
various  additions,  some  of  brick,  some  of  wood,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  so  that  it  was  full  of  nooks 
and  crooks,  and  chambers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  was 
buried  among  willows,  elms,  and  cherry  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  roses  and  hollyhocks,  with  honeysuckle  and 
sweetbrier  clambering  about  every  window.  A  brood  of 
hereditary  pigeons  sunned  iihemselves  upon  the  roof;  heredi- 
tary swallows  and  martins  built  about  the  eaves  and  chim- 
neys ;  and  hereditary  bees  hummed  about  the  flower-beds. 

Under  the  influence  of  our  story-books  every  object  around 
us  now  assumed  a  new  character,  and  a  charmed  interest. 
The  wild  flowers  .were  no  longer  the  mere  ornaments  of  the 
fields,  or  the  resorts  of  the  toilful  bee;  they  were  the  lurkijg- 
places  of  fairies.  We  would  watch  the  humming-bird,  as  it 
hovered  around  the  trumpet;  creeper  at  our  porch,  and  the 
butterfly  as  it  flitted  up  into  the  blue  air,  above  the  sunny 
tree-tops,  and  fancy  them  some  of  the  tiny  beings  from  fairy- 
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land.  I  would  call  to  mind  all  that  I  had  read  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  and  his  power  of  transformation.  Oh,  ^low  I 
envied  him  that  power!  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  com- 
press my  form  into  utter  littleness;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon- 
fly; swing  on  the  tall  bearded  grass;  follow  the  ant  into  his 
subterraneous  habitation,  or  dive  into  the  cavernous  depths 
of  the  honeysuckle  1 

"While  I  was  yet  a  mere  child  I  was  sent  to  a  daily  school, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  schoolhouse  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  close  by  a  brook  overhung  with  birches,  alders, 
and  dwarf  willows.  We  of  the  school  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance came  with  our  dinners  put  up  in  little  baskets.  In  the 
intervals  of  school  hours  we  would  gather  round  a  spring, 
under  a  tuft  of  hazel-bushes,  and  have  a  kind  of  picnic ;  in- 
terchanging the  rustic  dainties  with  which  our  provident 
mothers  had  fitted  us  out.  Then,  when  our  joyous  repast 
was  over,  and  my  companions  were  disposed  for  play,  I 
would  draw  forth  one  of  my  cherished  story-books,  stretch 
myself  on  the  gi*een  sward,  and  soon  lose  myself  in  its  be- 
witching contents. 

I  became  an  oracle  among  my  schoolmates  on  account  of 
my  superior  erudition,  and  soon  imparted  to  them  the  con- 
tagion of  my  infected  fancy.  Often  in  the  evening,  after 
school  hours,  we  would  sit  on  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree 
in  the  woods,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  telling  extravagant 
stories,  until  the  whip-poor-will  began  his  nightly  moaning, 
and  the  fireflies  sparkled  in  the  gloom.  Then  came  the  peril- 
ous journey  honiaward.  What  delight  we  would  take  in  get- 
ting up  wanton  panics  in  some  dusky  part  of  the  wood ;  scam- 
pering like  frightened  deer ;  pausing  to  take  breath ;  renewing 
the  panic,  and  scampering  off  again,  wild  with  fictitious  terror ! 

Our  greatest  trial  was  to  pass  a  dark,  lonely  pool,  covered 
with  pond-lilies,  peopled  with  builfrogs  and  water  snakes,  and 
haunted  by  two  white  cranes.  Oh !  the  terrors  of  that  pond ! 
How  our  little  hearts  would  beat  as  we  approached  it;  what 
fearful  glances  we  would  throw  around  1  And  if  by  chance 
a  plash  of  a  wild  duck,  or  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bullfrog, 
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struck  our  ears,  as  we  stole  quietly  by — away  we  sped,  nor 
paused  until  completely  out  of  the  woods.  Then,  when  I 
reached  home,  what  a  world  of  adventures  and  imaginary 
terrors  would  I  have  to  relate  to  my  sister  Sophy  I 

As  I  advanced  in  years,  this  turn  of  mind  increased  upon 
me,  and  became  more  confirmed.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
impulses  of  a  romantic  imagination,  which  controlled  my 
studies,  and  gave  a  bias  to  all  my  habits.  My  father  ob- 
served me  continually  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  I  was  a  profound  student;  but  what  were  my 
studies?  "Works  of  fiction ;  tales  of  chivalry ;  voyages  of  dis- 
covery; travels  in  the  East;  everything,  in  short,  that  par- 
took of  adventure  and  romance.  I  well  remember  with  what 
zest  I  entered  upon  that  part  of  my  studies  which  treated  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  and  particularly  of  the  sylvan  deities. 
Then  indeed  my  school  books  became  dear  to  me.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  reveries  of  a  mind 
like  mine.  It  abounded  with  solitary  retreats,  wild  streams, 
solemn  forests,  and  silent  valleys.  I  would  ramble  about  for 
a  whole  day  with  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  my 
pocket,  and  work  myself  into  a  kind  of  sel?-delusion,  so  as  to 
identify  the  surrounding  scenes  with  those  of  which  I  had 
just  been  reading.  I  would  loiter  about  a  brook  that  glided 
through  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  forest,  picturing  it  to  my- 
self the  haunt  of  Naiads.  I  would  steal  round  some  bushy 
copse  that  opened  upon  a  glade,  as  if  I  expected  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  or  to  behold  Pan  and  his 
satyrs  bounding,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  through  the  wood- 
land. I  would  throw  myself,  during  the  panting  heats  of  a 
summer  noon,  under  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  muse  and  dream  away  the  Lours,  in  a  state  of  mental 
intoxication.  I  drank  in  the  very  light  of  day,  as  nectar, 
and  my  soul  seemed  to  bathe  with  ecstasy  in  the  deep  blue 
of  a  summer  sky. 

In  these  wanderings  nothing  occurred  to  jar  my  feelings, 
or  bring  me  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  There  is  a  repose  in 
our  mighty  forests  that  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination. 
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Now  and  then  I  would  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  wood- 
cutter's ax,  or  the  crash  of  some  tree  which  he  had  laid  low; 
but  these  noises,  echoing  along  the  quiet  landscape,  could 
easily  be  wrought  by  fancy  into  harmony  with  its  illusions. 
In  general,  however,  the  woody  recesses  of  the  neighborhood 
were  peculiarly  wild  and  unfrequented.  I  could  ramble  for 
a  whole  day,  without  coming  upon  any  traces  of  cultivation. 
The  partridge  of  the  wood  scarcely  seemed  to  shun  my  path, 
and  the  squirrel,  from  his  nut-tree,  would  gaze  at  me  for  an 
instant,  with  sparkling  eye,  as  if  wondering  at  the  imwonted 
intrusion. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  on  this  delicious  period  of  my  life ; 
when  as  yet  I  had  known  no  sorrow,  nor  experienced  any 
worldly  care.  I  have  since  studied  much,  both  of  books  and 
men,  and  of  course  have  grown  too  wise  to  be  so  easily 
pleased ;  yet  with  all  my  wisdom,  I  must  confess  I  look  back 
with  a  secret  feeling  of  regret  to  the  days  of  happy  ignorance 
before  I  had  begun  to  be  a  philosopher. 


It  must  be  evident  that  I  was  in  a  hopeful  training  for 
one  who  was  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  Hfe,  and  wrestle 
with  the  world.  The  tutor,  also,  who  superintended  my 
studies  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  my  education,  was 
just  fitted  to  complete  the  fata  morgana  which  was  form- 
ing in  my  mind.  His  name  was  Glencoe.  He  was  a  pale, 
melancholy -looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  age ;  a  native 
of  Scotland,  liberally  educated,  and  who  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  from  taste  rather  than  necessity ; 
for,  as  he  said,  he  loved  the  human  heart,  and  delighted  to 
study  it  in  its  earlier  impulses.  My  two  elder  sisters,  having 
returned  home  from  a  city  boarding-school,  were  likewise 
placed  under  his  care,  to  direct  their  reading  in  history  and 
belles-lettres. 

We  all  soon  became  attached  to  Glencoe.  It  is  true,  we 
were  at  first  somewhat  prepossessed  against  him.  His  meager, 
pallid  countenance,  his  broad  pronunciation,  his  inattention 
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to  the  little  forms  of  society,  and  an  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed manner,  on  first  acquaintance,  were  much  against 
him ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  under  this  unpromising 
exterior  existed  the  kindest  urbanity  of  lemper ;  the  warmest 
sympathies;  the  most  enthusiastic  benevolence.  His  mind 
was  ingenious  and  acute.  His  reading  had  been  various, 
but  more  abstruse  than  profound ;  his  memory  was  stored, 
on  all  subjects,  with  facts,  theories,  and  quotations,  and 
crowded  with  crude  materials  for  thinking.  These,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  would  be,  as  it  were,  melted  down, 
and  poured  forth  in  the  lava  of  a  heated  imagination.  At 
such  moments,  the  change  in  the  whole  man  was  wonderful. 
His  meager  form  would  acquire  a  dignity  and  grace ;  his 
long,  pale  visage  would  flash  with  a  hectic  glow ;  his  eyes 
would  beam  with  intense  speculation;  and  there  would  be 
pathetic  tones  and  deep  modulations  in  his  voice,  that  de- 
lighted the  ear,  and  spoke  movingly  to  the  heart. 

But  what  most  endeared  him  to  us  was  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  all  our  interests  and 
wishes.  Instead  of  curbing  and  checking  our  young  imagi- 
nations with  the  reins  of  sober  reason,  he  was  a  little  too  apt 
to  catch  the  impulse  and  be  hurried  away  with  us.  He  could 
not  withstand  the  excitement  of  any  sally  of  feeling  or  fancy, 
and  was  prone  to  lend  heightening  tints  to  the  illusive  color- 
ing of  youthful  anticipation. 

Under  his  guidance  my  sisters  and  myself  soon  entered 
upon  a  more  extended  range  of  studies;  but  while  they  wan- 
dered, with  delighted  minds,  through  the  wide  field  of  his- 
tory and  belles-lettres,  a  nobler  walk  was  opened  to  my 
superior  intellect. 

The  mind  of  Glencoe  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  phi- 
losophy and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  metaphysics  and  prone 
to  indulge  in  abstract  speculations,  though  his  metaphysics 
were  somewhat  fine  spun  and  fanciful,  and  his  speculations 
were  apt  to  partake  of  what  my  father  most  irreverently  termed 
"humbug."  For  my  part,  I  delighted  in  them,  and  the  more 
especially  because  they  set  my  father  to  sleep  and  completely 
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confounded  my  sisters.  I  entered  with  my  accustomed  eager- 
ness into  this  new  branch  of  study.  Metaphysics  were  now 
my  passion.  My  sisters  attempted  to  accompany  me,  but 
they  soon  faltered,  and  gave  out  before  they  had  got  half 
way  through  Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Ser.tlments.  I, 
however,  went  on,  exulting  in  my  strength.  Glencoe  sup- 
plied me  with  books,  and  I  devoured  them  with  appetite,  if* 
not  digestion.  We  walked  and  talked  together  under  the 
trees  before  the  house,  or  sat  apart,  like  Milton's  angels,  and 
held  high  converse  upon  themes  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
intellects.  Glencoe  possessed  a  kind  of  ^>iiilosophic  chivalry, 
in  imitation  of  the  old  peripatetic  sages,  and  was  continually 
dreaming  of  romantic  enterprises  in  morals,  and  splendid 
systems  for  the  improvement  of  society.  He  had  a  fanciful 
mode  of  illustrating  abstract  subjects,  peculiarly  to  my  taste ; 
clothing  them  with  the  language  of  poetry,  and  throwing 
round  them  almost  the  magic  hues  of  fiction.  '*How  charm- 
ing," thought  I,  *'is  divine  philosophy;"  not  harsh  and 
crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

"But  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

I  felt  a  wonderful  self-complacency  at  being  on  such  ex- 
cellent terms  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  on  a  parallel 
with  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  looked  down  with  a  senti- 
ment of  pity  on  the  feebler  intellects  of  my  sisters,  who  could 
comprehend  nothing  of  metaphysics.  It  is  true,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  study  them  by  myself,  I  was  apt  to  get  in  a  fog; 
but  when  Glencoe  came  to  my  aid,  everything  was  soon  as 
clear  to  me  as  day.  My  ear  drank  in  the  beauty  of  his  words ; 
my  imagination  was  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  his  illustra- 
tions. It  caught  up  the  sparkling  sands  of  poetry  that  glit- 
tered through  his  speculations,  and  mistook  them  for  the 
golden  ore  of  wisdom.  Struck  with  the  facility  with  which 
I  seemed  to  imbibe  and  relish  the  most  abstract  doctrines,  I 
conceived  a  still  higher  opinion  of  my  mental  powers,  and 
was  convinced  that  I  also  was  a  philosopher. 
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I  was  now  verging  toward  man's  estate,  and  though  my 
education  had  been  extremely  irregular — following  the  ca- 
prices of  my  humor,  which  I  mistook  for  the  impulses  of  my 
genius — yet  I  was  regarded  with  wonder  and  delight  by  my 
mother  and  sisters,  who  considered  me  almost  as  wise  and 
infallible  as  I  considered  myself.  This  high  opinion  of  me 
\vas  strengthened  by  a  declamatory  habit,  which  made  me 
an  oracle  and  orator  p+  the  domestic  board.  The  time  was 
now  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to  put  my  philosophy  to  the 
test. 

We  had  passed  through  a  long  winter,  and  the  spring  at 
length  opened  upon  us  with  unusual  sweetness.  The  soft 
serenity  of  the  weather ;  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try;  the  joyous  notes  of  the  birds;  the  balmy  breath  of  flower 
and  blossom,  all  combined  to  fill  my  bosom  with  indistinct 
sensations,  and  nameless  wishes.  Amid  the  soft  seductions 
of  the  season,  I  lapsed  into  a  state  of  utter  indolence,  both  of 
body  and  xnind. 

Philosophy  had  lost  its  charms  for  mc  Metaphysics — 
faugh!  I  tried  to  study;  took  down  volume  after  volume, 
ran  my  eye  vacantly  over  a  few  pages,  and  threw  them  by 
with  distaste.  I  loitered  about  the  house,  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  and  an  air  of  complete  vacancy.  Something 
was  necessary  to  make  me  happy;  but  what  was  that  some- 
thing? I  sauntered  to  the  apartments  of  my  sisters,  hoping 
their  conversation  might  amuse  me.  They  had  walked  out, 
and  the  room  was  vacant.  On  the  table  lay  a  volume  which 
they  had  been  reading.  It  was  a  novel.  I  had  never  read 
a  novel,  having  conceived  a  contempt  for  works  of  the  kind, 
from  hearing  them  universally  condemned.  It  is  true,  I  had 
remarked  that  they  were  as  universally  read ;  but  I  consid- 
ered them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  and  never 
would  venture  to  read  them,  lest  I  should  lessen  my  mental 
superiority  in  the  eyes  of  my  sisters.  Nay,  I  had  taken  up  a 
work  of  the  kind  now  and  then,  when  I  knew  my  sisters  were 
observing  me,  looked  into  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  laid  it 
down,  with  a  slight  supercilious  smile.     On  the  present  occa- 
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bion,  out  of  mere  listlessness,  I  took  up  the  volume  and  turned 
over  a  few  of  the  first  pages.  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
coming,  and  laid  it  down.  I  was  mistaken;  no  one  was 
near,  and  what  I  had  read  tempted  my  curiosity  to  read  a  lit- 
tle further.  I  leaned  against  a  window-frame,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  completely  lost  in  the  story.  How  long  I  stood 
there  reading  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  for  nearly  two  hours. 
Suddenly  I  heard  my  sisters  on  the  stairs,  when  I  thrust  the 
book  into  my  bosom,  and  the  two  other  volumes  which  lay 
near  into  my  pockets,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house  to  my 
beloved  woods.  Here  I  remained  all  day  beneath  the  trees, 
bewildered,  bewitched,  devouring  the  contents  of  these  deli- 
cious volumes,  and  only  returned  to  the  house  when  it  was 
too  dark  to  peruse  their  pages. 

This  novel  finished,  I  replaced  it  in  my  sisters*  apartment, 
and  looked  for  others.  Their  stock  was  ample,  for  they  had 
brought  home  all  that  were  current  in  the  city ;  but  r  ly  ap- 
petite demanded  an  immense  supply.  All  this  course  of  read 
ing  was  carried  on  clandestinely,  for  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  it,  and  fearful  that  my  wisdom  might  be  called  in  ques 
tion ;  but  this  very  privacy  gave  it  additional  zest.  It  was 
**  bread  eaten  in  secret" ;  it  had  the  charm  of  a  private  amour. 

But  think  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  course 
of  reading  on  a  youth  of  my  temperament  and  turn  of  mind ; 
indulged,  too,  amid  romantic  scenery  and  in  the  romantic 
season  of  the  year.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  upon  a 
new  scene  of  existence.  A  train  of  combustible  feelings  were 
lighted  up  in  me,  and  my  soul  was  all  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion. Nev'jr  was  youth  ninre  completely  love-sick,  though 
as  yet  it  was  a  mere  general  sentiment,  and  wanted  a  defi- 
nite object.  Unfortunately,  our  neighborhood  was  particu- 
larly deficient  in  female  society,  and  I  languished  in  vain  for 
some  divinity  to  whom  I  might  offer  up  this  most  uneasy 
burden  of  affections.  I  was  at  one  time  seriously  enamored 
of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  occasionally  in  my  rides,  reading  at 
the  window  of  a  country-seat ;  and  actually  serenaded  her 
with  my  flute;  when,  to  my  confusion,  I  discovered  that  she 
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was  ol3  enough  to  be  my  mother.  It  was  a  sad  damper  to 
my  romance;  especially  as  my  father  heard  of  it,  and  made 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  those  household  jokes  which  he  was 
apt  to  serve  up  at  every  meal- time. 

I  soon  recovered  from  this  check,  however,  but  it  was 
only  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  amorous  excitement.  I  passed 
whole  days  in  the  fields,  and  along  the  brooks;  for  there  is 
something  in  the  tender  passion  that  makes  us  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  A  soit  sunshiny  morning  infused  a  sort 
of  rapture  into  my  breast.  I  flung  open  mj'"  arms,  like  the 
Grecian  youth  in  Ovid,  as  if  I  would  take  in  and  embrace 
the  balmy  atmosphere.*  The  song  of  the  birds  melted  me  to 
tenderness.  I  would  lie  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet  for  hours, 
and  form  garlands  of  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  muse  on 
ideal  beauties,  and  sigh  from  the  crowd  of  undefined  emotions 
that  swelled  my  bosom. 

In  this  state  of  amorous  delirium,  I  was  strolling  one 
morning  along  a  beautiful  wild  brook,  which  I  had  discov- 
ered in  a  glen.  There  was  one  place  where  a  small  water- 
fall, leaping  from  among  rocks  into  a  natural  basin,  made  a 
scene  such  as  a  poet  might  have  chosen  as  the  haunt  of  some 
shy  Naiad.  It  was  here  I  usually  retired  to  banquet  on  my 
novels.  In  visiting  the  place  this  morning  I  traced  distinctly, 
on  the  margin  of  the  basin,  which  was  of  fine  clear  sand,  the 
prints  of  a  female  foot  of  the  most  slender  and  delicate  pro- 
portions. This  was  sufl&cient  for  an  imagination  like  mine. 
Robinson  Crusoe  himself,  when  he  discovered  the  print  of  a 
savage  foot  on  the  beach  of  his  lonely  island,  could  not 
have  been  more  suddenly  assailed  with  thick  -  coming 
fancies. 

I  endeavored  to  track  the  steps,  but  they  only  passed  for 
a  few  paces  along  the  fine  sand,  and  then  were  lost  among 
the  herbage.  I  remained  gazing  in  reverie  upon  this  passing 
trace  of  loveliness.  It  evidently  was  not  made  by  any  of  my 
sisters,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  this  haunt ;  besides,  the  foot 

*  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  vii 
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was  smaller  than  theirs ;  it  was  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
delicacy. 

My  eye  accidentally  caught  two  or  throe  half-withered 
wild  flowers  lying  on  the  ground.  The  unknown  nymph 
had  doubtleHS  dropped  tliem  from  lier  boHom !  Here  whh  a 
new  document  of  taste  and  sentiment.  I  treasured  them  up 
as  invaluable  relics.  The  place,  too,  whore  I  found  them, 
was  remarkably  picturesque,  and  the  most  beautiful  rnrt  of 
the  brook.  It  was  overhung  with  a  fine  eim,  entv'  with 
grapevines.  She  who  could  select  such  a  spot,  /ho  could 
delight  in  wild  brooks,  and  wild  flowers,  and  silent  solitudes, 
must  have  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tenderness;  and  with  all 
these  qualities,  she  must  be  beautiful! 

But  who  could  be  this  Unknown,  that  had  thus  passed 
by,  as  in  a  morning  dream,  leaving  merely  flowers  and  fairy 
footsteps  to  tell  of  her  loveliness?  There  was  a  mystery  in 
it  that  bewildered  me.  It  was  so  vague  and  disembodied, 
like  those  ''airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names**  in  soli- 
tude. Every  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  was  vain.  I 
could  hear  of  no  being  in  the  neighborhood  to  whom  this 
trace  could  be  ascribed.  I  haunted  the  spot,  and  became 
daily  more  and  more  enamored.  Never,  surely,  was  passion 
more  pure  and  spiritual,  and  never  lover  in  more  dubious 
situation.  My  case  could  be  compared  only  to  that  of  the 
amorous  prince  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella ;  but  he  had  a 
glass  slipper  on  which  to  lavish  his  tenderness.  I,  alas!  was 
in  love  with  a  footstep ! 

The  imagination  is  alternately  a  cheat  and  a  dupe ;  nay, 
more,  it  is  the  moft  subtle  of  cheats,  for  it  cheats  itself  and 
becomes  the  dupe  of  its  own  delusions.  It  conjures  up  "airy 
nothings,"  gives  to  them  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name,'* 
and  then  bows  to  their  control  as  implicitly  as  though  they 
were  realities.  Such  was  now  my  case.  The  good  Numa 
could  not  more  thoroughly  have  persuaded  himself  that  the 
nymph  Egeria.  hovered  about  her  sacred  fountain  and  com- 
muned with  him  in  spirit  than  I  had  deceived  myself  into  a 
kind  of  visionary  intercourse  with  the  airy  phantom  fabri- 
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cated  in  my  brain.  I  constructed  n  nistic  seat  at  the  foot  of 
tiie  tree  whuro  I  had  diHcovered  the  footsteps.  I  made  a  kind 
of  bower  there,  where  I  used  to  pass  my  moi*nings  reading 
poetry  and  romances.  I  carved  hearts  and  darts  on  the  tree, 
and  hung  it  with  garhmds.  My  heart  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  wanted  some  faithful  bosom  into  which  it  might  re- 
lieve itself.  What  is  a  lover  without  a  confidante?  I  thought 
at  once  of  my  sister  Sophy,  my  early  playmate,  the  sister  of 
my  affections.  She  was  so  reasonable,  too,  and  of  such  cor- 
rect feelings,  always  listening  to  my  words  as  oracular  say- 
ings, and  admiring  my  scraps  of  poetry  as  the  very  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse.  From  such  a  devoted,  such  a  rational 
being,  what  secrets  could  I  have? 

I  accordingly  took  her  one  morning  to  my  favorite  retreat. 
She  looked  around,  with  delighted  surprise,  upon  the  rustic 
seat,  the  bower,  the  tree  carved  with  en)  olems  of  the  tender 
passion.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  x>  inquire  the  mean- 
ing. 

''Oh,  Sophy,"  exclaimed  I,  clasping  both  her  hands  in 
mine,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  "I  am  in  love." 

She  started  with  surprise. 

"Sit  down,"  said  I,  "and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

She  seated  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  I  went  into 
a  full  history  of  the  footstep,  with  all  the  associations  of  idea 
that  had  been  conjured  up  by  my  imagination. 

Sophy  was  enchanted;  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale;  she  had 
read  of  such  mysterious  visitations  in  books,  and  the  loves 
thus  conceived  were  always  for  beings  of  superior  order,  and 
were  always  happy.  She  caught  the  illusion  in  all  its  force ; 
her  cheek  glowed ;  her  eye  brightened. 

"1  daresaj^  she's  pretty,"  said  Sophy. 

"Pretty!"  echoed  I,  "she  is  beautiful."  I  went  through 
all  the  reasoning  by  which  I  had  logically  proved  the  fact  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  dwelt  upon  the  evidences  of  her 
taste,  her  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  her  soft  medi- 
tative habit  that  delighted  in  solitude.  "Oh,"  said  I,  clasp- 
ing my  bauds,  "to  have  such  a  companion  to  wander  through 
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these  scenes;  to  sit  with  her  by  thin  murmuring  Btream;  to 
wreathe  garhmcls  round  her  brows;  to  hear  the  music  of  her 
voice  mingUng  with  the  whisperings  of  these  groves;  to — " 

"Delightful!  delightful!"  cried  Sophy;  "what  a  sweet 
creature  she  must  be!  She  is  just  the  friend  I  want.  How 
I  shall  dote  upon  her!  Oh,  my  dear  brother!  you  must  not 
keep  her  all  to  yourself.  You  must  let  me  have  some  share 
of  her!" 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom :  "You  shall— you  shall !"  cried 
I,  "my  dear  Sophy;  we  will  oil  live  for  each  other!" 


The  conversation  with  Sophy  heightened  the  illusions  of 
my  mind ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  my  day- 
dream identified  it  with  facts  and  persons  and  gave  it  still 
more  the  stamp  of  reality.  I  walked  about  as  one  in  a 
trance,  heedless  of  the  world  aroimd  and  lapped  in  an  ely- 
sium  of  the  fancy. 

In  this  mood  I  met  one  morning  with  Glencoe.  He  ac- 
costed me  with  his  usual  smile,  and  was  proceeding  with 
some  general  observations,  but  paused  and  fixed  on  me  an 
inquiring  eye. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  he,  "you  seem 
agitated;  has  anything  in  particular  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  said  I,  hesitating;  "at  least  nothing  worth 
communicating  to  you. " 

"Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  "whatever  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  agitate  you  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
municated to  me." 

"Well;  but  my  thoughts  are  running  on  what  you  would 
think  a  frivolous  subject." 

"No  subject  is  frivolous  that  has  the  power  to  awaken 
strong  feelings." 

"What  think  you,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "what  think  you 
of  love?" 

Glencoe  almost  started  at  the  question.  "Do  you  call 
that  a  frivolous  subject?**  replied  he.    "Believe  me,  there  is 
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none  fraught  with  such  deep,  such  vital  interest.  If  you 
talk,  indeed,  of  the  capricious  inclination  awakened  by  the 
mere  charm  of  perishable  beauty,  I  grant  it  to  be  idle  in  the 
extreme ;  but  that  love  which  springs  from  the  concordant 
sympathies  of  virtuous  hearts;  that  love  which  is  awakened 
by  the  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and  fed  by  meditation 
on  intellectual  as  well  as  personal  beauty ;  that  is  a  passion 
which  refines  and  ennobles  the  human  heart.  Oh,  where  is 
there  a  sight  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  intercourse  of 
angels,  than  that  of  two  younr^  beings,  free  from  the  sins 
and  follies  of  the  world,  mingling  pure  thoughts,  and  looks, 
and  feelings,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  soul  of  one  soul  and 
heart  of  one  heart  I  How  exquisite  the  silent  converse  that 
they  hold :  the  soft  devotion  of  the  eye,  that  needs  no  words 
to  make  it  <?loquent  1  Yes,  my  friend,  if  there  be  anything 
in  this  wear'  world  worthy  of  heaven,  it  is  the  pure  bUss  of 
such  a  mutual  affection!" 

The  word?,  of  my  worthy  tutor  overcame  all  further  re- 
serve. *']Mr.  Glencoe,"  cried  I,  blushing  still  deeper,  "I  am 
in  love.'* 

"And  is  that  what  you  wore  ashamed  to  tell  me?  Oh, 
never  seek  to  conceal  from  your  friend  so  important  a  secret. 
If  your  passion  be  unworthy,  it  is  for  the  steady  hand  of 
friendship  to  pluck  it  forth ;  if  honorable,  none  but  an  enemy 
would  seek  to  stifle  it.  On  nothing  does  the  character  and 
happiness  so  much  depend  as  on  the  first  affection  of  the 
heart.  Were  you  caught  by  some  fleeting  and  superficial 
charm — a  bright  eye,  a  blooming  cheek,  a  soft  voice,  or  a 
voluptuous  form — I  would  warn  you  to  beware;  I  would  tell 
you  that  beauty  is  but  a  passing  gleam  of  the  morning,  a 
perishable  flower;  that  accident  may  becloud  and  blight  it, 
and  that  at  best  it  must  soon  pass  away.  But  were  you  in 
love  with  such  a  one  as  I  could  describe ;  young  in  years, 
but  still  younger  ^'n  feelings;  lovely  in  person,  but  as  a  type 
of  the  mind's  beauty;  soft  in  voice,  in  token  of  gentleness  of 
spirit;  blooming  in  countenance,  like  the  rosy. tints  of  morn- 
ing kindling  with  the  promise  of  a  genial  day;  an  eye  beam- 
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ing  with  the  benignity  of  a  happy  heart ;  a  cheerful  temper, 
alive  to  all  kind  impulses,  and  frankly  diffuL<ing  its  own 
felicity ;  a  self -poised  mind,  that  needs  not  iean  on  others  for 
support;  an  elegant  taste,  that  can  exnbellish  solitude,  and 
furnish  out  its  own  enjoyments — " 

**My  dear  sir,"  cried  I,  for  I  could  contain  myseF  no 
longer,  "you  have  described  the  very  person!*' 

""Why,  then,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  affection- 
ately pressing  my  hand,  "in  God's  name,  lo^e  on!*' 


For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  was  in  some  such  state 
of  dreamy  beatitude  as  a  Turk  is  said  to  enjoy  when  under 
the  influence  of  opium.  It  must  be  already  manifest  how 
prone  I  was  to  bewilder  myself  with  picturings  of  the  fancy, 
so  as  to  confound  them  with  existing  realities.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  Sophy  and  Glencoe  had  contributed  to  promote 
the  transient  delusion.  Sophy,  dear  girl,  had  as  usual  joined 
with  me  in  my  castle-building,  and  indulged  in  the  same 
train  of  imaginings,  while  Glencoe,  duped  by  my  enthusiasm, 
firmly  believed  that  I  spoke  of  a  being  I  had  seen  and  known. 
By  their  sympathy  with  my  feelings  they  in  a  manner  be- 
came associated  with  the  Unknown  in  my  mind,  and  thus 
linked  her  with  the  circle  of  my  intimacy. 

In  the  evaning,  our  family  party  was  assembled  in  the 
hall,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  Sophy  was  playing 
some  favorite  Scotch  airs  on  the  piano,  while  Glencoe,  seated 
apart,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand,  was  buried  in 
one  of  those  pensive  reveries  that  made  him  so  interesting 
to  me. 

"What  a  fortunate  being  I  am!"  thought  I,  "blessed  with 
such  a  sister  and  such  a  friend !  I  have  only  to  find  out  this 
amiable  Unknown,  to  wed  her,  and  be  happy!  "What  a 
paradise  will  be  my  home,  graced  with  a  partner  of  such 
exquisite  refinement !  It  will  be  a  perfect  fairy  bower,  buried 
among  sweets  and  roses.     Sophy  shall  live  with  us,  and  be 
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the  companion  of  all  our  enjoyments.  Glencoe,  too,  shall 
ro  more  be  the  solitary  being  that  he  now  appears.  He 
shall  have  a  home  with  us.  He  shall  have  his  study,  where, 
when  he  pleases,  he  may  shut  himself  up  from  the  world, 
and  bury  himself  in  his  own  reiiections.  His  retreat  shall 
be  sdcred;  no  one  shall  intrude  there;  no  cne  but  myself, 
who  will  visit  him  now  and  then,  in  his  seclusion,  where  we 
will  devise  grard  schemes  together  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  How  delightfully  our  days  will  pass,  in  a  round 
of  rational  pleasures  and  elegant  employments !  Sometimes 
we  will  have  music ;  sometimes  we  will  read ;  sometimes  we 
will  wander  through  the  flower  garden,  when  I  will  smile 
with  complacency  on  every  flower  my  wife  has  planted; 
while  in  the  long  winteii*  evenings  the  ladies  will  sit  at  their 
work,  and  listen  vnth  hushed  attention  to  Glencoe  and  my- 
self, as  we  discuss  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  metaphysics." 

From  this  delectable  reverie,  I  was  startled  by  my  father's 
slapping  me  on  the  shoulder.  "What  possesses  the  lad?'* 
cried  he;  "here  have  I  been  speaking  to  you  half  a  dozen 
times,  without  receiving  an  answer." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  I;  "I  was  so  completely  lost 
in  thought,  that  I  did  not  hear  you." 

"Lost  in  thought!  And  pray  what  were  you  thinking 
of?    Some  of  your  philosophy,  I  suppose." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  my  sister  Charlotte,  with  an  arch 
laugh,  "I  suspect  Harry's  in  love  again." 

"And  if  were  in  love,  Charlotte,"  said  I,  somewhat  net- 
tled, and  recollecting  Glencoe' s  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the 
passion,  "if  I  were  in  love,  is  that  a  matier  of  jest  and  laugh- 
ter? Is  the  tenderest  and  most  fervid  aflFeciion  that  can 
animate  the  human  breast  to  be  made  a  matter  of  cold- 
hearted  ridicule?" 

My  sister  colored.  "Certainly  not,  brother! — nor  did  I 
mean  to  make  it  so,  or  to  say  anything  that  should  wound 
your  feelings.  Had  I  ^eally  suspected  you  had  formed  some 
genuine  attachment,  it  would  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes; 
but — but,"  said  she,  smiling,  as  if  at  some  whimsical  recol- 
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lection,  "I  thought  that  you — you  might  be  mdulging  in 
another  Httle  freak  of  the  imagination." 

I'll  wager  any  money,"  cried  my  father,  **he  has  fallen 
in  love  again  with  some  old  lady  at  a  window!" 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  my  dear  sister  Sophy,  with  the  most 
gracious  warmth;  "she  is  young  and  beautiful." 

"From  what  I  understand,"  said  Glencoe,  rousing  him- 
self, "she  must  be  lovely  in  mind  as  in  person." 

I  found  my  friends  were  getting  me  into  a  fine  scrape.  I 
began  to  perspire  at  every  pore,  and  felt  my  ears  tingle. 

"Well,  but,"  cried  my  father,  "who  is  she? — what  is 
she?    Let  us  hear  something  about  her." 

This  was  no  time  to  explain  so  deUcate  a  matter.  I 
caught  up  my  hat,  and  vanished  out  of  the  house. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  alone,  my  Leart 
upbraided  me.  "Was  this  respectful  treatment  to  my  father 
— to  such  a  father,  too — who  had  always  regarded  me  as  the 
pride  of  his  age — the  staflf  of  his  hopes?  It  is  true,  he  was 
apt  sometimes  to  laugh  at  my  enthusiastic  flights,  and  did 
not  treat  my  philosophy  with  due  respect ;  but  when  had  he 
ever  thwarted  a  wish  of  my  heart?  Was  I  then  to  act  with 
reserve  toward  him,  in  a  matter  which  might  affect  the  whole 
current  of  my  future  life?  "I  have  done  wrong,"  thought 
I;  "but  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  it.  I  will  hasten  back 
and  open  my  \yhole  heart  to  my  father!" 

I  returned  accordingly,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  house,  with  my  heart  full  of  filial  piety  and  a 
contrite  speech  upon  my  lips,  when  I  heard  a  burst  of  ob- 
streperous laughter  from  my  father,  and  a  loud  titter  from 
my  two  elder  sisters. 

"A  footstep!"  shouted  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
himself;  "in  love  with  a  footstep!  Why,  this  beats  the  old 
lady  at  the  window ! ' '  And  then  there  was  another  appalling 
burst  of  laughter.  Had  it  been  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  could 
hardly  have  astounded  me  more  completely.  Sophy,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  had  told  all,  and  had  set  my  father's 
risible  propensities  in  full  action. 
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Never  was  poor  mortal  so  thoroughly  crestfallen  as  myself. 
The  whole  delusion  was  at  an  end.  I  drew  off  silently  from  the 
house,  shrinking  smaller  and  smaller  at  every  fresh  peal  of 
laughter;  and,  wandering  about  until  the  family  had  retired, 
stole  quietly  to  my  bed.  Scarce  any  sleep,  however,  visited 
my  eyes  that  night!  I  lay  overwhelmed  with  mortification, 
and  meditating  how  I  might  meet  the  family  in  the  morning. 
The  idea  of  ridicule  was  always  intolerable  to  me ;  but  to 
endure  it  on  a  subject  by  which  my  feelings  had  been  so 
much  excited  seemed  worse  than  death.  I  almost  deter- 
mined, at  one  time,  to  get  up,  saddle  my  horse,  and  ride  off, 
^  knew  not  whither. 

At  length  I  came  to  a  resolution.  Before  going  down  to 
breakfast,  I  sent  for  Sophy,  and  employed  her  as  embassador 
to  treat  formally  in  the  matter.  I  insisted  that  the  subject 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  otherwise  I  would  not  show 
my  face  at  table.  It  was  readily  agreed  to ;  for  not  one  of 
the  family  would  have  given  me  pain  for  the  world.  They 
faithfully  kept  their  promise.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the 
matter;  but  there  were  wry  faces,  and  suppressed  titters, 
that  Vv  ent  to  my  soul ;  and  whenever  my  father  looked  me 
in  the  face,  it  was  with  such  a  tragi-comical  leer — such  an 
attempt  to  pull  down  a  serious  brow  upon  a  whimsical  mouth 
— that  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  he  had  laughed  out- 
right. 


For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying  occurrence  just 
related,  I  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the 
family,  and  wandered  about  the  fields  and  woods  by  myself. 
I  was  sadly  out  of  tune ;  my  feelings  were  all  jarred  and  un- 
strung. The  birds  sang  from  every  grove,  but  I  took[^no 
pleasure  in  their  melody ;  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  bloomed 
unheeded  around  me.  To  be  crossed  in  love  is  bad  enough ; 
but  then  one  can  fly  to  poetry  for  relief,  and  turn  one's  woes 
to  account  in  soul-subduing  stanzas.  But  to  have  one's 
whole  passion,  object  and  all,  annihilated,  dispelled,  proved 
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to  be  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of — or,  worse  than  all, 
to  be  turned  into  a  proverb  and  a  jest — what  consolation  is 
there  in  such  a  case? 

I  avoided  the  fatal  >rook  where  I  had  seen  the  footstep. 
My  favorite  resort  was  now  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where 
I  sat  upon  the  rocks  and  mused  upon  the  current  that  dim- 
pled by,  or  the  waves  that  laved  the  shore ;  or  watched  the 
bright  mutations  of  the  clouds,  and  the  shifting  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  distant  mountain.  By  degrees  a  returning 
serenity  stole  over  my  feelings;  and  a  sigh  now  and  then, 
gentle  and  easy,  and  unattended  by  pain,  showed  that  my 
heart  was  recovering  its  susceptibility. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  this  musing  mood  my  eye  became 
gradually  fixed  upon  an  object  that  was  borne  along  by  the 
tide.  It  proved  to  be  a  little  pinnace,  beautifully  modeled, 
and  gayly  painted  and  decorated.  It  was  an  unusual  sight 
in  this  neighborhood,  which  was  rather  lonely;  indeed,  it 
was  r  ire  to  see  any  pleasure-barks  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
As  it  drew  nearer,  I  perceived  that  thei-e  was  no  one  on 
board ;  it  had  apparently  drifted  from  its  anchorage.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air;  the  little  bark  came  floating  along 
on  the  glassy  stream,  wheeling  about  with  the  eddies.  At 
length  it  ran  aground,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  I  was  seated,  I  descended  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  drawing  the  bark  to  shore,  admired  its  light  and  elegant 
proportions  and  the  taste  with  which  it  was  fitted  up.  The 
benches  were  covered  with  cushions,  and  its  long  streamer 
was  of  silk.  On  one  of  the  cushion's  lay  a  lady's  glove,  of 
delicate  size  and  shape,  with  beautifully  tapered  fingers.  I 
instantly  seized  it  and  thrust  it  in  my  bosom;  it  seemed  a 
match  for  the  fairy  footstep  that  had  so  fascinated  me. 

In  a  moment  all  the  romance  of  my  bosom  was  again  in 
a  glow.  Here  was  one  of  the  very  incidents  of  fairy  tale ; 
a  bark  sent  by  some  invisible  power,  some  good  genius,  or 
benevolent  fairy,  to  waft  me  to  some  delectable  adventure. 
I  recollected  something  of  an  enchanted  bark,  drawn  by 
white  swans,  that  conveyed  a  knight  down  the  current  of 
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the  Rhine,  on  some  enterprise  connected  with  love  and 
beauty.  The  glove,  too,  showed  that  there  was  a  lady  fair 
concerned  in  the  present  adventure.  It  might  be  a  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  to  dare  me  to  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  romance  and  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
I  sprang  on  board,  hoisted  the  light  sail,  and  pushed  from 
shore.  As  if  breathed  by  some  presiding  power,  a  light 
breeze  at  that  moment  sprang  up,  swelled  out  the  sail,  and 
dallied  with  the  silken  streamer.  For  a  time  I  glided  along 
under  steep  umbrageous  banks,  or  across  deep  sequestered 
bays ;  and  then  stood  out  over  a  wide  expansion  of  the  river 
toward  a  high  rocky  promontory.  It  was  a  lovely  evening ; 
the  sun  was  setting  in  a  congregation  of  clouds  that  threw 
the  whole  heavens  in  a  glow,  and  were  reflected  in  the  river. 
I  delighted  myself  with  all  kinds  of  fantastic  fancies,  as  to 
what  enchanted  island,  or  mystic  bower,  or  necromantic 
palace,  I  was  to  be  conveyed  by  the  faiiy  bark. 

In  the  revel  of  my  fancy  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  gor- 
geous congregation  of  clouds  which  had  so  much  delighted 
me  was  in  fact  a  gathering  thunder  gust.  I  perceived  the 
truth  too  late.  The  clouds  came  hurrying  on,  darkening  as 
they  advanced.  The  whole  face  of  nature  was  suddenl}^ 
changed,  and  assumed  that  baleful  and  livid  tint,  predictive 
of  a  storm.  I  tried  to  gain  the  shore,  but  before  I  could 
reach  it  a  blast  of  wind  struck  the  water  and  lashed  it  at 
once  into  foam.  The  next  moment  it  overtook  the  boat. 
Alas!  I  was  nothing  of  a  sailor,  and  my  protecting  fairy 
forsook  me  in  the  moment  of  peril.  I  endeavored  to  lower 
the  sail;  but  in  so  doing  I  had  to  quit  the  helm;  the  bark 
was  overturned  in  an  instant,  and  I  was  thrown  into  the 
water.  I  endeavored  to  cling  to  the  wreck,  but  missed  my 
hold;  being  a  poor  swimmer  I  soon  found  myself  sinking, 
but  grasped  a  light  oar  that  was  floating  by  me.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  my  support ;  I  again  sank  beneath  the  surface ; 
there  waa  a  rushing  and  bubbling  sound  in  my  ears,  and  all 
sense  forsook  me. 
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How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  know  not.  I  had  a 
confused  notion  of  being  moved  and  tossed  about,  and  of 
hearing  strange  beings  and  strange  voices  around  me;  but 
ail  this  was  like  a  hideous  dream.  When  I  at  length  recov- 
ered full  consciousness  and  perception,  I  found  myself  in 
bed  in  a  spacious  chamber,  furnished  with  more  taste  than 
I  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  bright  rays  of  a  morning 
sun  were  intercepted  by  curtains  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  that 
gave  a  soft,  voluptuous  tinge  to  every  object.  Not  far  from 
my  bed,  on  a  classic  tripod,  was  a  basket  of  beautiful  exotic 
flowers,  breathing  the  sweetest  fragrance. 

"Where  am  I?    How  came  I  here?" 

I  tasked  my  mind  to  catch  at  some  previous  event,  from 
which  I  might  trace  up  the  thread  of  existence  to  the  present 
moment.  By  degrees  I  called  to  mind  the  fairy  pinnace,  my 
daring  embarkation,  my  adventurous  voyage,  and  my  disas- 
trous shipwreck.  Beyond  that,  all  was  chaos.  How  came 
I  here?  What  unknown  region  had  I  landed  upon?  The 
people  that  inhabited  it  must  be  gentle  and  amiable,  and  of 
elegant  tastes,  for  they  loved  downy  beds,  fragrant  flowers, 
and  rose-colored  curtains. 

While  I  lay  thus  musing,  the  tones  of  a  harp  reached  my 
ear.  Presently  they  were  accompFiUied  by  a  female  voice. 
It  came  from  the  room  below ;  bui  in  the  profound  stillness 
of  my  chamber  not  a  modulation  was  lost.  My  sisters  were 
all  considered  good  musicians,  and  sang  very  tolerably ;  bnt 
I  had  never  heard  a  voice  like  this.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  difficult  execution,  or  striking  effect :  but  there  were  ex- 
quisite inflections,  and  tender  turns,  which  art  could  not 
reach.  Nothing  but  feeling  and  sentiment  could  produce 
them.  It  was  soul  breathed  forth  in  sound.  I  was  always 
alive  to  the  influence  of  music ;  indeed,  I  was  susceptible  of 
voluptuous  influences  of  every  kind — sounds,  colors,  shapes, 
and  fragrant  odors.     I  was  the  very  slave  of  sensation. 

I  lay  mute  and  breathless,  and  drank  in  every  note  of 
this  siren  strain.  It  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame,  and 
filled  my  soul  with  melody  and  love.     I  pictured  to  myself, 
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with  curious  logic,  the  form  of  the  unseen  musician.  Such 
melodious  sounds  and  exquisite  inflections  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  organs  of  the  most  delicate  flexibility.  Such  organs 
do  not  belong  to  coarse,  vulgar  forms ;  they  are  the  harmoni- 
ous results  of  fair  proportions,  and  admirable  synmietr> .  A 
being  so  organized  must  be  lovely. 

Again  my  busy  imagination  was  at  work.  I  called  to 
mind  the  Arabian  story  of  a  prince,  borne  away  during  sleep 
by  a  good  genius,  to  the  distant  abode  of  a  princess  of  rav- 
ishing beauty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  believed  in 
having  experienced  a  similar  transportation;  but  it  was  my 
inveterate  habit  to  cheat  myself  with  fancies  of  the  kind,  and 
to  give  tho  tinge  of  illusion  to  surrounding  realities. 

The  witv'jhing  sound  had  cp  ised,  but  its  vibrations  still 
played  round  my  heart,  and  tilled  it  with  a  tumult  of  soft 
emotions.  At  this  moment,  a,  self  upbraiding  pang  shot 
through  my  bosom.  **Ah,  recreant!"  a  voice  seemed  to 
exclaim,  *'is  this  the  stability  of  thine  affections?  What! 
hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  the  nymph  of  the  fountain?  Has 
one  song,  idly  piped  in  thine  ear,  been  sufficient  to  charm 
away  the  cherished  tenderness  of  a  whole  summer?" 

The  wise  may  smile — but  I  am  in  a  confiding  mood,  and 
must  confess  my  weakness.  I  felt  a  degree  of  compunction 
at  this  sudden  infidelity,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  power  of 
present  fascination.  My  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by 
conflicting  claims.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  came  over 
my  memory,  with  all  the  associations  of  fairy  footsteps, 
shady  groves,  soft  echoes,  and  wild  streamlets;  but  this  new 
passion  v^as  produced  by  a  strain  of  soul-subduing  melodj, 
still  lingering  in  my  ear,  aided  by  a  downy  bed,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains.  "Unhappy  youth!"  sighed 
I  to  myself,  "distracted  by  such  rival  passions,  and  the  em- 
pire of  thy  heart  thus  violently  contested  by  the  soimd  of  a 
voice,  and  the  print  of  a  footstep!" 


I  had  not  remained  long  in  thia  mood,  when  I  heard  the 
door  of  the  room  gently  opened.     I  turned  my  head  to  eee 
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what  inhabitant  of  this  enchanted  palace  flhoiild  appear; 
whether  page  in  green,  a  hideotfi^  dwarf,  or  haggard  fairy. 
It  was  my  own  man  Scipio.  He  advanced  with  cautious 
step,  and  was  dehghted,  as  he  said,  to  find  me  so  much  my- 
self again.  My  first  questions  were  as  to  where  I  was  and 
how  I  came  there?  Scipio  told  me  a  long  story  of  his  having 
been  fishing  hi  a  canoe  at  the  time  of  my  hare-brained  cruise ; 
of  his  noticing  the  gathering  squall,  and  my  impending  dan- 
ger; of  his  hastening  to  join  me,  but  arriving  just  in  time  to 
snatch  me  from  a  watery  grave;  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
restoring  me  to  animation;  and  of  my  being  subsequently 
conveyed,  in  a  state  of  insensibiUty,  to  this  mansion. 

*'But  where  am  I?"  was  the  reiterated  demand. 

"In  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville.'* 

"Somerville — Somerville!'*  I  recollected  to  have  heard 
that  a  ger  tleman  of  that  name  had  recently  taken  up  his 
residence  at  some  distance  from  my  father's  abode,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson.  He  was  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  "French  Somerville,"  from  having  passed  part 
of  his  early  hfe  in  France,  and  from  his  exhibiting  traces  of 
French  taste  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  arrangements 
of  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  in  his  pleasure-boat,  which  had 
got  adrift,  that  I  had  made  my  fanciful  and  disastrous  cruise. 
All  this  was  simple,  straightforward  matter  of  fact,  and 
threatened  to  demoHsh  all  the  cobweb  romance  I  had  been 
spinning,  when  fortunately  I  again  heard  the  tinkling  of  a 
harp.     I  raised  myself  in  bed  and  Ustened. 

"Scipio,"  said  I,  with  some  little  hesitation,  "I  heard 
some  one  singing  just  now.     Who  was  it?" 

"Oh,  that  was  Miss  Julia." 

"Julia!  Julia  I  Delightful!  what  a  name  I  And,  Scipio 
— is  she — IS"  she  pretty?" 

Scipio  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  "Except  Miss  Sophy, 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen." 

I  should  observe,  that  my  sister  Sophia  was  considered 
by  all  the  servants  a  paragon  of  perfection. 

Scipio  now  oflEered  to  remove  the  basket  of  flowers;  he 
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was  afraid  their  odor  might  be  too  powerful;  but  Miss 
Julia  had  given  tuem  that  morning  to  be  placed  in  my 
room. 

These  flowers  then,  had  been  gathered  by  the  fairy 
fingers  of  my  unseen  beauty;  that  sweet  breath  which  had 
filled  my  ear  with  melody  had  passed  over  them.  I  made 
Scipio  hand  them  to  me,  culled  several  of  the  most  delicate, 
and  laid  them  on  my  bosom. 

Mr.  Somerville  paid  me  a  visit  not  long  afterward.  He 
was  an  interenting  study  for  me,  for  he  was  the  father  of  my 
unseen  beauty,  and  probably  resembled  her.  I  scanned  him 
closely.  He  was  a  tall  and  elegant  man,  with  an  open, 
affable  manner,  and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage.  His 
eyes  were  bluish-gray,  and,  though  not  dark,  yet  at  times 
were  sparkling  and  expressive.  His  hair  was  dressed  and 
powdered,  and  being  lightly  combed  up  from  his  forehead, 
added  to  the  loftiness  of  his  aspect.  He  was  fluent  in  dis- 
course, but  his  conversation  had  the  quiet  tone  of  polished 
society,  without  any  of  those  bold  flights  of  thought,  and 
picturings  of  fancy,  which  I  so  much  admired. 

My  imagination  was  a  little  puzzled,  at  flrst,  to  make  out 
of  this  assemblage  of  personal  and  mental  qualities  a  picture 
that  should  harmonize  with  my  previous  idea  of  the  fair  un- 
seen. By  dint,  however,  of  selecting  what  it  liked,  and  giv- 
ing a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  it  soon  furnished  out  a 
satisfactory  portrait. 

"Julia  must  be  tall,"  thought  I,  "and  of  exquisite  grace 
and  dignity.  She  is  not  quite  so  courtly  as  her  father,  for 
she  has  been  brought  up  in  the  retirement  of  the  country. 
Neither  is  she  of  such  vivacious  deportment;  for  the  tones 
of  her  voice  are  soft  and  plaintive,  and  she  loves  pathetic 
music.  She  is  rather  pensive — yCw  not  too  penpive;  just 
what  is  called  interesting.  Her  eyes  are  like  her  father's, 
except  that  they  are  of  a  purer  blue,  and  more  tender  and 
languishing.  She  has  light  hair — not  exactly  flaxen,  for  I 
do  not  like  flaxen  hair,  but  between  that  and  auburn.  In 
a  word,  she  is  a  tall,  elegant,  imposing,  languishing  blue- 
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eyed,  romantic-looking  beauty."     And  having  thus  finished 
her  picture,  I  felt  ten  times  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

I  felt  so  much  recovered  that  I  would  at  once  have  left 
my  room,  but  Mr.  Somerville  objected  to  it.  He  had  sent 
early  word  to  my  family  of  my  safety ;  and  my  father  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  the  morning.  He  was  shocked  at 
learning  the  risk  I  had  run,  but  rejoiced  to  find  me  so  n  -  r'-i 
restored,  and  was  warm  in  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Somerville  for 
his  kindness.  The  other  only  required,  in  return,  that  I 
might  remain  two  or  three  days  as  his  guest,  to  give  time 
for  my  recovery,  and  for  our  forming  a  closer  acquaintance ; 
a  request  which  my  father  readily  granted.  Scipio  accord- 
ingly accompanied  my  father  home,  and  returned  with  a 
supply  of  clothes,  and  with  affectionate  letters  from  my 
mother  and  sisters. 

The  next  morning,  aided  by  Scipio,  I  made  my  toilet  with 
rather  more  care  than  usual,  and  descended  the  stairs  with 
some  trepidation,  eager  to  see  the  original  of  the  portrait 
which  had  been  so  completely  pictured  in  my  imagination. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  it  deserted.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  it  was  furnished  in  a  foreign  style.  The 
curtains  were  of  French  silk;  there  were  Grecian  couches, 
marble  tables,  pier-glasses,  and  chandeliers.  "What  chiefly 
attracted  my  eye,  were  documents  of  female  taste  that  I 
saw  around  me;  a  piano,  with  an  ample  stock  of  Italian 
music:  a  book  of  poetry  lying  on  the  sofa;  a  vase  of  fresh 
flowers  on  a  table,  and  a  portfolio  open  with  a  skillful  and 
half -finished  sketch  of  them.  In  the  window  was  a  canary 
bird,  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  near  by,  the  harp  that  had  been 
in  Julia's  arms.  Happy  harp!  But  where  was  the  being 
that  reigned  in  this  little  empire  of  delicacies? — that  breathed 
poetry  and  song,  and  dwelt  among  birds  and  flowers,  and 
rose -colored  curtains? 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  hall  door  fly  open,  the  quick  patter- 
ing of  light  steps,  a  wild,  capricious  strain  of  music,  and  the 
shrill  barking  of  a  dog.     A  light,  frolic  nymph  of  fifteen 
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came  tripping  into  the  room,  playing  on  a  flageolet,  with  a 
little  Bpaniel  romping  after  her.  Her  gypsy  hat  had  fallen 
back  upon  her  Hhouklers;  a  profuHion  of  gloHHy  brown  hair 
was  blown  in  rich  ringlets  about  her  face,  which  beamed 
through  them  with  the  brightness  of  smiles  and  dimples. 

At  sight  of  me  she  stopped  short,  in  the  mont  beautiful 
confuHion,  Htamniored  out  a  word  or  two  about  looking  for 
her  father,  glided  out  of  the  door,  and  I  heard  he*  bounding 
up  the  staircase,  like  a  frightened  fawn,  with  the  little  dog 
barking  after  her. 

When  Miss  Somerville  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  was 
quite  a  different  being.  She  entered,  stealing  along  by  her 
mother's  side  with  noiseless  step,  and  sweet  timidity;  her 
hair  was  prettily  adjusted,  and  a  soft  blush  mantled  on  her 
damask  cheek.  Mr.  Somerville  accompanied  the  ladies,  and 
introduced  me  regularly  to  them.  There  were  many  kind 
inquiries  and  much  sympathy  expressed,  on  the  subject  of 
my  nautical  accident,  and  some  remarks  upon  the  wild  scen- 
ery of  the  neighborhood,  with  which  the  ladies  seemed  per- 
fectly acquainted. 

"You  must  know,'*  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "that  we  are 
great  navigators,  and  delight  in  exploring  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  river.  My  daughter,  too,  is  a  great  hunter  of 
the  picturesque,  and  transfers  every  rock  and  glen  to  her 
portfolio.  By  the  way,  my  dear,  show  Mr.  Mountjoy  that 
pretty  scene  you  have  lately  sketched."  Julia  complied, 
blushing,  and  drew  from  her  portfolio  a  colored  sketch.  I 
almost  started  at  the  sight.  It  was  my  favorite  brook.  A 
sudden  thought  darted  across  my  mind.  I  glanced  down 
my  eye,  and  belield  the  divinest  little  foot  in  the  world.  Oh, 
blissful  conviction !  The  struggle  of  my  affections  was  at 
an  end.  The  voice  and  the  footstep  were  no  longer  at  vari- 
ance.    Julia  Somerville  was  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  I 

What  conversation  passed  during  breakfast  I  do  not 
recollect,  and  hardly  was  conscious  of  at  the  time,  for  my 
thoughts  were  in  complete  confusion.     I  wished  to  gaze  on 
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Miss  Somerville,  but  did  not  dare.  Once,  indeed,  I  ventured 
a  glance.  Slie  was  at  that  moment  darting  a  Himilar  one 
from  under  a  covert  of  ringlets.  Our  eyes  soemed  shocked 
by  the  rencontre,  and  fell ;  hers  through  the  natural  modesty 
of  her  sex,  mine  through  a  bashfulness  produced  by  the 
previous  workings  of  my  imagination.  That  glance,  how- 
ever, went  like  a  sunbeam  to  my  heart. 

A  convenient  mirror  favored  my  diffidence,  and  gave  me 
the  reflection  of  Miss  Somorville's  form.  It  is  true  it  only 
presented  the  back  of  her  head,  but  she  had  the  merit  of  an 
ancient  statue ;  contemplate  her  from  any  point  of  view,  she 
was  beautiful.  And  yet  she  was  totally  different  from 
everything  I  had  before  conceived  of  beauty.  She  was  not 
the  serene,  meditative  maid  that  I  had  pictured  the  nymph 
of  the  fountain;  nor  the  tall,  soft,  languishing,  blue-eyed, 
dignified  being  that  1  had  fancied  the  minstrel  of  the  harp. 
There  was  nothing  of  dignity  about  her:  she  was  girlish  in 
her  appearance,  and  scarcely  of  the  middle  size;  but  then 
there  was  the  tenderness  of  budding  youth ;  the  sweetness  of 
the  half-blown  rose,  when  not  a  tint  of  perfume  has  been 
withered  or  exhaled ;  there  were  smiles  and  dimpLs,  and  ail 
the  soft  witcheries  of  ever- varying  expression.  I  Wv^dersd 
that  I  could  ever  have  admired  any  other  style  of  beauty. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Somerville  departed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  his  estate,  and  gave  me  in  charge  of  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Somerville  also  was  called  away  by  her  household  cares, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  JuUal  Here,  then,  was  the  situa- 
tion which  of  all  others  I  had  most  coveted.  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  lovely  being  that  had  so  long  been  the  desire 
of  my  heurt.  "We  were  alone ;  propitious  opportunity  for  a 
lover!  Did  I  seize  upon  it?  Did  I  break  out  in  one  of  my 
accustomed  rhapsodies?  No  such  thing!  Never  was  being 
more  awkwardly  embarrassed. 

"What  can  be  the  cause  of  this?'*  thought  I.  "Surely, 
I  cannot  stand  in  awe  of  this  young  girl.  I  am  of  course 
her  superior  in  intellect,  and  am  never  embarrassed  in  com- 
pany with  my  tutor,  notwithstanding  all  his  wisdom.'' 
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It  was  passing  strange. .  I  felt  that  if  ske  were  an  old 
woman,  I  should  be  quite  at  my  ease  j  if  she  were  even  an 
n.g.'.y  woman,  I  should  make  out  very  well :  it  was  her  beauty 
that  overpowered  me.  How  little  do  lovely  women  know 
what  awful  beings  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced 
J  outh !  Young  men  brought  up  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
our  cities  will  smile  at  ail  this.  Accustomed  to  mingle  inces- 
santly in  female  society,  and  to  have  the  romance  of  the 
heart  deadened  by  a  thousand  frivolous  flirtations,  women 
are  nothing  but  women  in  their  eyes ;  but  to  a  susceptible 
youth  like  myself,  brought  up  in  the  country,  they  are  per- 
fect (^.ivinities. 

Miss  Somerville  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed  herself; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  women  have  a  natural  adroitness  in 
recovering  their  self-possession ;  they  are  more  alert  in  their 
minds,  and  graceful  in  their  manners.  Besides,  I  was  but  an 
ordinary  personage  in  Miss  Somerville*s  eyes;  she  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  singular  course  of  imaginings 
as  had  surrounded  her,  in  my  eyes,  with  the  illusions  of 
romance.  Perhaps,  too,  she  saw  the  confusion  in  the  oppo- 
site camp  and  gained  courage  from  the  discovery.  At  any 
rate  she  was  the  first  to  take  the  field. 

Her  converSvation,  however,  was  only  on  commonplace 
topics,  and  in  an  easy,  well-bred  style.  I  endeavored  to 
respond  in  the  same  manner;  but  I  was  strangely  incompe- 
tent to  the  task.  My  ideas  were  frozen  up;  even  words 
seevied  to  fail  me.  I  was  excessively  vexed  at  myself,  for 
I  wi  *hed  to  be  uncommonly  elegant.  I  tried  two  or  three 
times  to  turn  a  pretty  thought,  or  to  utter  a  fine  sentiment ; 
but  it  would  come  forth  so  trite,  so  forced,  so  mawkish,  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  it.  My  very  voice  sounded  discordantly, 
though  I  sought  to  modulate  it  into  the  softest  tuues.  *'The 
truth  is,"  thought  I  to  m}  self,  "I  cannot  bring  my  mind 
down  to  the  small  talk  aecessary  for  young  girls ;;  it  is  too 
masculine  and  robust  for  the  mincing  measure  of  parlor  gos- 
sip.    I  am  a  philosopher — and  that  accounts  for  it.** 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Somerville  at  length  gave  me  relief. 
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J  at  orce  breathed  freely,  and  felt  a  vast  deal  of  confidence 
come  over  me.  **Thi8  is  strange,'*  thought  I,  *'that  the 
appearance  of  another  woman  should  revive  my  courage; 
that  I  should  be  a  better  match  for  two  women  than  one. 
Howevtor,  since  it  is  so,  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  let  this  young  lady  see  that  I  am  not  so  gveei  a 
simpleton  as  she  probably  thinks  me.** 

I  accordingly  took  up  the  book  of  poetry  which  lay  upon 
the  sofa.  It  was  Milton *s  Paradise  Lost.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fortunate ;  it  afforded  a  fine  scope  for  my 
favorite  vein  of  grandiloquence.  I  went  largely  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  merits,  or  rather  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of 
them.  My  observations  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Somervillo, 
for  I  found  I  could  talk  to  her  with  more  ease  than  to  her 
daughter.  She  appeared  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  poet 
and  disposed  to  meet  me  in  the  discussion ;  but  it  was  not  my 
object  to  hear  her  talk ;  it  was  to  talk  myself.  I  anticipated 
all  she  had  to  say,  overpowered  her  with  the  copiousness  of 
my  ideas,  and  supported  and  illustrated  them  bj  long  cita- 
tions from  the  author. 

While  thus  holding  forth,  I  cast  a  side  glance  to  see  how 
Miss  Somerville  was  affected.  She  had  some  embroidery 
stretched  on  a  frame  before  her,  but  had  paused  in  her  labor, 
and  was  looking  down  as  if  lost  in  mute  attention.  I  felt  a 
glow  of  self-satisfaction,  but  I  recollected,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  kind  of  pique,  the  advantage  she  had  enjoyed  over  me 
in  our  tete-a-tete.  I  determined  to  push  my  triumph,  and 
accordingly  kept  on  with  redoubled  ardor,  until  I  had  fairly 
exhausted  my  subject,  or  rather  my  thoughts. 

I  had  scarce  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  Miss  Somerville 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  fixed, 
and  turning  to  her  mother,  observed:  *'I  have  been  consid- 
ering, mamma,  vhether  to  work  these  flowers  plain,  or  in 
colors.** 

Had  an  ice-bolt  shot  to  my  heart,  it  could  not  have  chilled 
me  more  effectually.  "What  a  fool,**  thought  I,  "have  I 
been  making  myself — squandering  away  fine  thoughts,  and 
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fine  language,  upon  a  light  mind  and  an  ignorant  ear  I  This 
girl  knows  nothing  of  poetry.  She  has  no  soul,  I  fear,  for 
its  beauties.  Can  any  one  have  real  sensibility  of  heart,  and 
not  be  alive  to  poetry?  However,  she  is  young;  this  part  of 
her  education  has  been  neglected ;  there  is  time  enough  to 
remedy  it.  I  will  be  her  preceptor.  I  will  kindle  in  her 
mind  the  sacred  flame,  and  lead  her  through  the  fairy  land 
of  song.  But  after  all,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  who  knows  nothing  of 
poetry." 


I  passed  a  day  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  Miss  Somerville  did  not  show  more  poetical 
feehng.  **I  am  afraid,  after  all,**  said  I  to  myself,  "she  is 
light  and  girUsh,  and  more  fitted  to  pluck  wild  flowers,  play 
on  the  flageolet,  and  romp  with  little  dogs  than  to  converse 
with  a  man  of  my  turn.** 

I  believe,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  i  was  more  out  of 
humor  with  myself.  I  thought  I  had  made  the  worst  first 
appearance  that  ever  hero  made,  either  in  novel  or  fairy  tale. 
I  was  out  of  all  patience,  when  I  called  to  mind  my  awkward 
attempts  at  ease  and  elegance,  in  the  tete-a-tete.  And  then 
my  intolerable  long  lecture  about  poetry  to  catch  the  applause 
of  a  heedless  auditor!  But  there  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  had 
certainly  been  eloquent :  it  was  her  fault  that  the  eloquence 
was  wasted.  To  meditate  upon  the  embroidery  of  a  flower, 
when  I  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Milton!  She 
might  at  least  have  admired  the  poetry,  if  she  did  not  relish 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered :  though  that  was  not 
despicable,  for  I  had  recited  passages  in  my  best  style,  which 
my  mother  and  sisters  had  always  considered  equal  to  a  play. 
**0h,  it  is  evident,**  thought  I,  "Miss  Somerville  has  very 
little  soul!'* 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  cogitations  during  the  day,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  my  chamber,  for  I  was 
still  languid.     My  evening  was  passed  in  the  drawing-room, 
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where  I  overlooked  Miss  Somerville*8  portfolio  of  sketches. 
They  were  executed  with  great  taste,  and  showed  a  nice 
observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  nature.  They  were  all 
her  own,  and  free  from  those  cunning  tints  and  touches  of 
the  drawing-master,  by  which  young  ladies*  drawings,  like 
their  heads,  are  dressed  up  for  company.  There  was  no 
garish  and  vulgar  trick  of  colors,  either;  all  was  executed 
with  singular  truth  and  simplicity. 

"And  yet,"  thought  I,  **this  little  being,  who  has  so  pure 
an  oye  to  take  in,  as  in  a  limpid  brook,  all  the  graceful  forms 
and  magic  tints  of  nature,  has  no  soul  for  poetry!" 

Mr.  Somerville,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  evening, 
observing  my  eye  to  wander  occasionally  to  the  harp,  inter- 
preted and  met  my  wishes  with  his  accustomed  civiHty. 

"Julia,  my  dear,**  said  he,  "Mr.  MouTitjoy  would  Uke  to 
hear  a  little  music  from  your  harp ;  let  us  hear,  too,  the  sound 
of  your  voice.** 

Julia  immediately  complied,  without  any  of  that  hesita- 
tion and  difficulty,  by  which  young  ladies  are  apt  to  make 
company  pay  dear  for  bad  music.  She  sang  a  sprightly 
strain,  in  a  brilliant  style,  that  came  trilling  playfully  over 
the  ear;  and  the  bright  eye  and  dimpling  smile  showed  that 
her  little  heart  danced  with  the  song.  Her  pet  canary  bird, 
who  hung  clo;  e  by,  was*  awakened  by  the  music,  and  burst 
forth  into  an  emulating  strain.  Julia  smiled  with  a  pretty 
air  of  defiance,  and  played  louder. 

After  some  time  the  music  changed,  and  ran  into  a  plain- 
tive strain,  in  a  minor  key.  Then  it  was  that  all  the  former 
witchery  of  her  voice  came  over  m6;  then  it  was  that  she 
seemed  to  sing  from  the  heart  and  to  the  heart.  Her  fingers 
moved  about  the  chords  as  if  they  scarcely  touched  tlicni. 
Her  whole  manner  and  appearance  changed ;  her  eyes  beamed 
with  the  softest  expression ;  her  countenance,  her  frame,  all 
seemed  subdued  into  tenderness.  She  rose  from  the  harp, 
leaving  it  still  vibrating  with  sweet  sounds,  and  moved 
toward  her  father,  to  bid  him  good-night. 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  intently  during  her  per- 
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formance.  As  she  came  before  him  he  parted  her  shming 
rioglets  with  both  his  hands,  and  looked  down  with  the  fond- 
ness of  a  father  on  her  innocent  face.  The  music  seemed 
still  lingering  in  its  lineaments,  and  the  action  of  her  father 
brought  a  moist  gleam  in  her  eye.  He  kissed  her  fair  fore- 
head, after  the  French  mode  of  parental  caressing :  "Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  "my  good  Httle  girl!** 

Julia  tripped  away,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  a  dimple  in 
her  cheek,  and  a  light  heart  in  her  bosom.  I  thought  it  the 
prettiest  picture  of  paternal  and  filial  affection  I  had  ever 
seen. 

When  1  retired  to  bed,  a  new  train  of  thoughts  crowded 
into  my  brain.  "After  all,**  said  T  to  myself,  "it  is  clear 
this  girl  has  a  soul,  though  she  was  not  moved  by  my  elo- 
quence. She  has  all  the  outward  signs  and  evidences  of 
poetic  feeling.  She  paints  well,  and  has  an  eye  for  nature. 
She  is  a  fine  musician,  and  enters  into  the  very  soul  of  song. 
What  a  pity  that  she  knows  nothing  of  poetry!  But  we  will 
see  what  is  to  be  done?  I  am  irretrievably  in  love  with  her; 
what  then  am  I  to  do?  Come  down  to  the  level  of  her  mind, 
or  endeavor  to  raise  her  to  some  kind  of  intellectual  equality 
with  myself?  That  is  the  most  generous  course.  She  will 
look  up  to  me  as  a  benefactor.  I  shall  become  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  lofty  thoughts  and  harmonious  graces 
of  poetry.  She  is  apparently  docile :  besides  the  difference  of 
our  ages  will  give  me  an  ascendency  over  her.  She  cannot 
be  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  full  turned  to 
twenty.'*  So,  having  built  tins  most  delectable  of  air  cas- 
tles, I  fell  a.sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  quite  a  different  being.  I  no 
longer  felt  fearful  of  stealing  a  glance  at  Julia ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  contemplated  her  steadily,  with  the  benignant  eye 
of  a  benefactor.  Shortly  after  breakfast  I  found  myself 
alone  with  her,  as  I  had  on  the  preceding  morning;  but  I 
felt  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  our  previous  tete-a-tete. 
I  was  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  my  intellectual  superi- 
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ority,  and  should  almost  have  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  lovely  Uttle  being,  if  I  had  not  felt  also 
the  assurance  that  I  should  be  able  to  dispel  it.  "But  it  is 
time,"  thought  I,  "to  open  school." 

Julia  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  music  on  her  piano. 
I  looked  over  two  or  three  songs;  they  were  Moore's  Irish 
melodies. 

"These  are  pretty  things!"  said  I,  flirting  the  leaves  over 
lightly,  and  giving  a  slight  shrug,  by  way  of  qualifying  the 
opinion. 

"Oh,  I  love  them  of  all  things,"  said  JuUa,  "they're  so 
touching!" 

"Then  you  like  them  for  the  poetry,"  said  I,  with  an 
encouraging  smile. 

"Oh,  yes;  she  thought  them  charmingly  written." 

No>  was  my  time.  "Poetry,"  said  I,  assuming  a  didac- 
tic attitude  and  air,  "poetry  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  stud- 
ies that  can  occupy  a  youthful  mind.  It  renders  us  suscep- 
tible of  the  gentle  impulses  of  humanity,  and  cherishes  a 
delicate  perception  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  elevated  in 
morals,  and  graceful  and  beautiful  m  physics.     It — " 

I  was  going  on  in  a  style  that  would  have  graced  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  when  I  saw  a  light  smile  playing  about 
Miss  Somerville's  mouth,  and  that  she  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  a  music  book.  I  recollected  her  inattention  to 
my  discourse  of  the  preceding  morning.  "There  is  no  fixing 
her  light  mind,"  thought  I,  "by  abstract  theory;  we  will 
priXJeed  practically."  As  it  happened,  the  identical  volume 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  lying  at  hand. 

"Let  me  recommend  to  you,  my  young  friend,"  said  I,  in 
ono  of  those  tones  of  persuasive  admonition,  which  I  had  so 
often  loved  in  Glencoe,  "let  me  recommend  to  you  this  ad- 
mirable poem ;  you  will  find  in  it  sources  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment far  superior  to  those  nongs  which  have  delighted 
you."  Julia  looked  at  the  book,  and  then  at  me,  with  a 
whimsically  dubious  air.  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost?"  said 
she;  "oh,  I  know  tlie  greater  part  of  that  by  heart." 
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I  had  not  expected  to  find  my  pupil  so  far  advanced; 
however,  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  kind  of  school  book,  and  its 
finest  passages  are  given  to  young  ladies  as  tasks. 

"I  find,'*  said  I  to  myself,  "I  must  not  treat  her  as  so 
complete  a  novice;  her  inattention  yesterday  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  absolute  ignorance,  but  merely  from  a  want 
of  poetic  lx.9ling.     I'll  try  her  again.** 

I  now  detennined  to  dazzle  her  with  my  own  erudition, 
aii':^  launched  into  a  harangue  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  au  institute.  Pope,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  old  dra- 
matic writers  were  all  dipped  into,  with  the  excursive  flight 
of  a  swallow.  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  English  poets,  but 
gave  a  glance  at  the  French  and  Italian  schools;  I  passed 
over  Ariosto  in  full  wing,  but  paused  on  Tasso*s  Jerusalem 
Delivered.  I  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Clorinda:  "There's 
a  character,**  said  I,  "that  you  will  find  well  worthy  a 
woman's  study.  It  shows  to  what  exalted  heights  of  heroism 
the  sex  can  rise,  how  gloriously  they  may  share  even  in  the 
stem  concerns  of  men.** 

"For  my  part,**  said  Julia,  gently  taking  advantage  of 
a  pause,  "for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  character  of  Sophronia.** 

I  was  thunderstruck.  She  then  had  read  Tasso !  This 
girl  that  I  had  been  treating  as  an  ignoramus  in  poetry !  She 
proceeded  with  a  sHght  glow  of  the  cheek,  smnmoned  up  per- 
haps by  a  casual  glow  of  f eeUng : 

"I  do  not  admire  those  masculine  heroines,**  said  she, 
"who  aim  at  the  bold  qualities  of  the  opposite  sex.  Now 
Sophronia  only  exhibits  the  real  qualities  of  a  woman, 
wrought  up  to  their  highest  excitement.  She  is  modest, 
gentle,  and  r ctiring,  as  it  becomes  a  woman  to  be ;  but  she 
has  all  the  strength  of  affection  proper  to  a  woman.  She 
cannot  fight  for  her  people  as  Clorinda  does,  but  she  can  offer 
herself  up,  and  die  to  serve  them.  You  may  admire  Clorinda, 
but  you  surel}  would  be  more  apt  to  love  Sophronia;  at  least, " 
added  she,  suddenly  appearing  to  recollect  herself,  and  blush- 
ing at  ha  vie  g  launched  into  such  a  discussion,  "at  least  that 
is  what  papa  observed  when  we  read  the  poem  together." 
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** Indeed,**  said  I,  dryly,  for  I  folt  disconcerted  and  net- 
tled at  being  unexpectedly  lectured  by  my  pupil;  "indeed,  I 
do  not  exactly  recollect  the  passage." 

"Oh,**  said  Julia,  *'I  can  repeat  it  to  you;'*  and  she  im- 
mediately gave  it  in  Italian. 

Heavens  and  earth ! — here  was  a  situation  I  I  knew  no 
more  of  Italian  than  I  did  of  the  language  of  Psalmanazar. 
What  a  dilemma  for  a  would-be- wise  man  to  be  placed  in!  I 
saw  Julia  waited  for  my  opinion. 

"In  fact,**  said  I,  hesitating,  "^ — I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand Italian.** 

"Oh,**  said  Juha,  with  the  utmost  naivete,  "I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  very  beautiful  in  the  translation.** 

I  was  glad  to  break  up  school,  and  get  back  to  my  cham- 
ber, full  of  the  mortification  which  a  wise  man  in  love  expe- 
riences on  finding  his  mistress  wiser  than  himself.  "Trans- 
lation! translation!'*  muttered  I  to  myself,  as  I  jerked  the 
door  shut  behind  me:  "I  am  surprised  my  father  has  never 
had  me  instructed  in  the  modem  languages.  They  ai'e  all- 
important.  What  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek?  No  one 
speaks  them ;  but  here,  the  moment  I  make  my  appe/irance 
in  the  world,  a  little  girl  slaps  Italian  in  my  face.  However, 
thank  heaven,  a  language  is  easily  learned.  The  moment  I 
return  home,  I'll  set  about  studying  Italian;  and  to  prevent 
future  surprise,  I  will  study  Spanish  and  German  at  the 
same  time ;  and  if  any  young  lady  attempts  to  quote  Italian 
upon  me  again,  I'll  bury  her  under  a  heap  of  High  Dutch 
poetry!' 


i»> 


I  felt  now  like  some  mighty  chieftain,  who  has  carried 
the  war  into  a  weak  country,  with  full  confidence  of  success, 
and  been  repulsed  and  obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  from 
before  some  iuconsiderable  fortress. 

"However,"  thought  I,  "I  have  as  yet  brought  only  my 
light  artillery  into  action;  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done 
with  my  heavy  ordnance.  Julia  is  evidently  well  versed  in 
poetry ;  but  it  is  natural  she  should  be  so;  it  is  allied  to  paint- 
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ing  and  music,  and  is  congenial  to  the  light  graces  of  the 
fomale  character.     "We  will  try  her  on  graver  themes.** 

I  felt  all  my  pride  awakened ;  it  even  for  a  time  swelled 
higher  than  my  love.  I  was  determined  completely  to  estab- 
lish my  mental  superiority,  and  subdue  the  intellect  of  this 
little  being;  it  would  then  be  time  to  sway  the  scepter  of 
gentle  empire,  and  win  the  afiEections  of  her  heart. 

Accordingly,  a+  dinne  •  1  again  took  the  field,  en  potcite. 
I  now  adflrc^srd  vymA'^  tj  l.i.  SoLiervillu,  for  I  was  about 
to  enter  upon  topicti  in  h\!  oh  a  young  girl  like  her  could  not 
be  well  versed,  i  led  or  rj  ♦'  er  forced,  the  conversation  into 
a  vein  of  historical  erudition,  discussing  several  of  the  most 
prominent  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  accompanying  them 
with  sound,  indisputable  apotheg^^as. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving information.  I  was  encouraged,  and  went  on  glori- 
ously from  theme  to  theme  of  school  declamation.  I  sat 
with  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage ;  I  defended  the  bridge 
with  Horatius  Codes;  thrust  my  hand  into  the  flame  with 
Martins  Scsevola,  and  plunged  with  Curtius  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf;  I  fought  side  by  side  with  Leonidas,  at  the  straits 
of  Thermopylse;  and  was  going  fuU  drive  into  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  when  my  m?mory,  which  is  the  worst  in  the  world, 
failed  me,  just  as  I  wanted  the  name  of  tha  Lacedemonian 
commander. 

"Julia,  my  dear,**  said  Mr.  Somerville,  "perhaps  you 
may  recollect  the  name  of  which  Mr.  Mountjoy  is  in 
quest?" 

Julia  colored  slightly.  "I  believe,**  said  she,  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  believe  it  was  Pausanius.*' 

This  unexpected  sally,  instead  of  re-enforcing  me,  threw 
my  whole  scheme  of  battle  into  confusion,  and  the  Athenians 
remained  unmolested  in  the  field. 

I  am  half  inclined,  since,  to  think  Mr.  Somerville  meant 
this  as  a  sly  hit  at  my  schoolboy  pedantry ;  but  he  was  too 
well  bred  not  to  seek  to  reli^^^e  me  from  my  mortification. 
"Oh I''  said  he,  "Julia  is  our  family  book  of  reference  for 
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names,  dates,  and  distances,  and  has  an  excellent  memory 
for  history  and  geography.**  .     , 

I  now  became  desperate;  as  a  laat  resource  I  tun  i  to 
meliphyBlcs.  '  *  If  she  is  a  philosopher  in  petticoats,  **  I?  <f: .  ght 
I,  "it  is  all  ove  with  me.'*  Here,  however,  I  had  thk>  *ield 
to  myself.  I  gave  chapter  and  verse  of  my  tutor's  lectures, 
heightened  by  all  his  poetical  illustrations;  I  even  went 
iurther  than  he  had  ever  ventured,  and  plunged  into 
such  depths  of  metaphysics  that  I  was  in  danger  of  stick- 
ing in  the  mire  at  the  bottom.  Fortunately,  I  had  audi- 
tors who  apparently  could  not  detect  my  flounderings. 
Neither  Mr.  Somerville  nor  his  da'  .,I:*^'^r  offered  the  least 
interruption. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  i«''**.  Somerville  sat  some 
time  with  me;  and  as  I  was  no  ^ovr*  r  anxious  to  astonish, 
I  permitted  myself  to  listen,  ann  found  that  he  was  really 
agreeable.  He  was  quite  comm  loutive,  and  from  his  con- 
versation I  was  enabled  to  form  a  juster  idea  of  his  daugh- 
ter's character,  and  the  mode  in  v,^hich  she  had  been  brought 
up.  Mr.  Somerville  had  mingled  much  with  the  world,  and 
with  what  is  termed  fashionable  society.  He  had  experi- 
enced its  cold  elegances  and  gay  insincerities;  its  dissipation 
of  the  spirits  and  squanderings  of  the  heart.  Like  many 
men  of  the  world,  though  he  had  wandered  too  far  from  nat- 
ure ever  to  return  to  it,  yet  he  had  the  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  to  look  back  fondly  to  ils  simple  delights,  and  to  de- 
termine that  his  child,  if  possible,  should  never  leave  them. 
He  had  superintended  her  education  with  scrupulous  care, 
storing  her  mind  with  the  graces  of  polite  literature,  and 
with  such  knowledge  as  would  enable  it  to  furnish  its  own 
amusement  and  occupation,  and  giving  her  all  the  accom- 
plishments that  sweeten  and  enliveii  the  circle  of  domestic 
life.  He  had  been  particulsTly  sedulous  to  exclude  all  fash- 
ionable affectations ;  all  false  sentiment,  false  sensibility,  and 
false  romance,  "Whatever  advantages  she  may  possess," 
said  he,  "she  is  quite  unconscious  of  them.  She  is  a  capri- 
cious little  being,  in  everything  but  her  affections;  she  is, 
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however,  froe  from  nrt;  simple,  ingenuous,  amiable,  and,  I 
thank  God!  happy.** 

Such  was  the  eulogy  of  a  fond  father,  delivered  with  a 
tenderness  that  touched  me.  I  could  not  help  making  a  cas- 
ual inquiry,  whether,  among  the  graces  of  polite  literature, 
he  had  included  a  slight  tincture  of  metaphysics.  He  smiled, 
and  told  me  he  had  not. 

On  the  whole,  when,  as  usual,  that  night,  I  summed  up 
the  day's  observations  on  my  pillow,  I  was  not  altogether 
dissatisfied.  "Miss  Somerville,*'  said  I,  "loves  poetry,  and 
I  like  her  the  better  for  it.  She  has  the  advantage  of  me  in 
Italian;  agreed;  what  is  it  to  know  a  variety  of  languages, 
but  merely  to  have  a  variety  of  sounds  to  express  the  same 
idea?  Original  thought  is  the  ore  of  the  mind;  language  is 
but  t>>'j  accidental  stamp  and  coinage  by  which  it  is  put  into 
circulation.  If  I  can  furnish  an  original  idea,  what  care  I 
how  many  languages  she  can  translate  it  into?  She  may  be 
able  also  to  quote  names  and  dates  and  latitudes  better  than 
I;  be.:  that  is  a  mere  effort  of  the  memory.  I  admit  she  is 
more  accurate  in  history  and  geography  than  I ;  but  then  she 
knows  nothing  of  metaphysics.** 

I  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  home;  yet  I 
could  not  think  of  leaving  Mr.  Somerville*s  without  having 
a  Uttle  further  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
daughter's  education.  • 

"This  Mr.  Somerville,"  thought  I,  "is  a  very  accom- 
plished, elegant  man;  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  has  profited  by  what  he  has  seen.  He 
is  not  without  information,  and,  as  far  as  he  thinks,  appears 
to  think  correctly ;  but,  after  all,  he  is  rather  superficial,  and 
does  not  think  profoundly.  He  seems  to  take  no  delight  in 
those  metaphysical  abstractions  that  are  the  proper  aliment 
of  masculine  minds.  I  called  to  mind  various  occasions  in 
which  I  had  indulged  largely  in  metaphysical  discussions, 
but  could  recollect  no  instance  where  I  had  been  able  to  draw 
him  out.  He  had  listened,  it  is  true,  with  attention,  and 
smiled  as  if  in  acquiescence,  but  had  always  appeared  to  avoid 
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reply.  Besides,  I  had  made  several  sad  blunders  in  the  glow 
of  eloquent  declamation ;  but  he  had  never  interruptod  me, 
to  notice  and  correct  them,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  versed  in  the  theme. 

"Now,  it  is  really  a  great  pity,**  resiuned  I,  "that  he 
should  have  the  entire  management  of  Miss  Somerville's  edu- 
cation. What  a  vast  advantage  it  would  be  if  she  could  be 
put  for  a  little  time  under  the  superintendence  of  Glencoe. 
He  would  chrow  some  deeper  shades  of  thought  into  her 
mind,  which  at  present  is  all  sunshine;  not  but  that  Mr. 
Somerville  has  done  very  well,  as  far  as  he  has  gone;  but 
then  he  has  merely  prepared  the  soil  for  the  strong  plants  of 
useful  knowledge.  She  is  well  versed  in  the  leading  facts 
of  history,  and  the  general  course  of  belles-lettres,**  said  I; 
**a  little  more  philosophy  would  do  wonders.** 

I  accordingly  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Somerville  for  a 
few  moments'  conversation  in  his  study,  the  morning  I  was 
to  depart.  When  we  were  alone  I  opened  the  matter  fully 
to  him.  I  commenced  with  the  warmest  eulogium  of  Glen- 
coe's  powers  of  mind  and  vast  acquirements,  and  ascribed 
to  him  all  my  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. I  begged,  therefore,  to  recommend  him  as  a  friend 
calculated  to  direct  the  studies  of  Miss  Somerville ;  to  lead 
her  mind,  by  degrees,  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and  to  produce  habits  of  philosophical  analysis; 
** which,*'  added  I,  gently  smiling,  "are  not  often  culti- 
vated by  young  ladies."  I  ventured  to  hint,  in  addition, 
that  he  would  find  Mr.  Glencoe  a  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing acquaintance  for  himself ;  one  who  would  stimulate  and 
evolve  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  and  who  might  open  to  him 
tracts  of  inquiry  and  speculation  to  which  perhaps  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  with  grave  attention.  When  I 
had  finished,  he  thanked  me  in  the  politest  manner  for  the 
interest  I  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  daughter  and  hJT^iself. 
He  observed  that,  as  it  regarded  himself,  he  was  afraid  he 
was  too  old  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Glencoe,  and 
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that  as  to  his  daughter,  ho  was  afraid  her  mind  was  but  Httle 
fitted  for  the  study  of  metaphysics.  **I  do  not  wish,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'to  strain  her  intellects  with  subjects  they  cannot 
grasp,  but  to  make  her  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  that 
are  within  the  limits  of  her  capacity.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
prescribe  the  l)oundaries  of  female  genius,  and  nm  far  from 
indulging  the  vulgar  opinion  that  women  are  unfitted  by  nat- 
ure for  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits.  I  speak  only  with 
reference  to  my  daughter's  tastes  and  talents.  She  will 
never  make  a  learned  woman ;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I  desire  it ; 
for  such  is  the  jealousy  of  our  sex,  as  to  mental  as  well  as 
physical  ascendency,  that  a  learned  woman  is  not  always  the 
happiest.  I  do  not  wish  my  daughter  to  excite  envy,  or  to 
battle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  world;  but  to  glide  peace- 
ably through  life,  on  the  good  will  and  kind  opinions  of  her 
friends.  She  has  ample  employment  for  her  little  head,  in 
the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  her;  and  is  busy  at  present 
with  some  branches  of  natural  history,  calculated  to  awaken 
her  perceptions  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature,  and 
to  the  inexhaustible  volume  of  wisdom  constantly  spread 
open  before  her  eyes.  I  consider  that  woman  most  likely 
to  make  an  agreeable  companion,  who  can  drav/  topics  of 
pleasing  remark  from  every  natural  object;  and  most  likely 
to  be  cheerful  and  contented,  who  is  continually  sensible  of 
the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  invariable  beneficence  that 
reign  throughout  the  beautiful  world  we  inhabit." 

**But,"  added  he,  smiling,  "I  am  betraying  myself  into 
a  lecture,  instead  of  merely  griving  a  reply  to  your  kind  offer. 
Permit  me  to  take  the  liberty,  in  return,  of  inquiring  a  little 
about  your  own  pursuits.  You  speak  of  having  finished  your 
eaucation ;  but  of  course  you  have  a  line  of  private  study  and 
mental  occupation  marked  out;  for  you  must  know  t  .e  im- 
portance, both  in  point  of  interest  and  happiness,  of  keeping 
the  mind  employed.  May  I  ask  what  system  you  observe  in 
your  intellectual  exercises?" 

**0h,  as  to  system,"  I  observed,  **I  could  never  bring 
myoelf  into  anything  of  the  kind.     I  thought  it  best  to  let 
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ni J  geniuB  tako  it  own  course,  as  it  always  acted  the  moat 
vigorouHly  when  Htimulated  by  incUnation." 

Mr.  Somerville  shook  his  head.  ''This  same  genius/' 
said  he,  "in  a  wild  quality  that  runs  away  with  our  most 
promising  young  men.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion, 
too,  to  give  it  the  reins  that  it  is  now  thought  an  animal  of 
too  noble  and  generous  a  nature  to  be  brought  to  harnosH. 
But  it  is  all  a  mistake.  Nature  never  denigned  these  high 
endowments  to  run  riot  through  society,  and  throw  the  wholo 
syuteni  into  confusion.  No,  my  dear  sir,  genius,  unless  H 
acts  upon  system,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  useless  quality  to  so- 
ciety; sometimes  an  injurious,  and  certainly  a  very  uncom- 
fortable one,  to  its  possessor.  I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  progress  through  life  of  young  men  who 
were  accounted  geniuses,  and  have  found  it  too  often  end 
in  early  exhaustion  and  bitter  disappointment;  and  have  as 
often  noticed  that  these  effects  might  be  traced  to  a  totul 
want  of  system.  There  were  no  habits  of  business,  of  steady 
purpose,  and  regular  application,  superinduced  upon  the  mind ; 
everything  wiis  left  to  chance  and  impulse,  and  native  lux- 
uriance, and  everything  of  course  ran  to  waste  and  wild  en- 
tanglement. Excuse  me  if  I  am  tedious  on  this  point,  for  I 
feel  solicitous  to  impress  it  iipon  you,  being  an  error  extremely 
prevalent  in  our  country  and  one  into  which  too  many  of  our 
youth  have  fallen.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  observe  the 
zeal  which  still  appears  to  actuate  you  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  augur  every  good  from  the  elevated  bent 
of  your  ambition.  May  I  ask  what  has  been  your  course  of 
study  for  the  last  six  months?" 

Never  was  question  more  unluckily  timed.  For  the  last 
six  months  I  had  been  absolutely  buried  in  novels  and  ro- 
mances. 

Mr.  Somerville  perceived  that  the  qucbdon  war.  embar- 
rassing, and,  with  his  invariable  good  breeding,  imwi  iniiately 
resumed  the  conversation,  without  waitiag  for  a,  re^iy.  He 
took  care,  however,  to  turn  it  in  such  a  way  vh  to  draw  from 
me  an  account  of  the  whole  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
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educated,  and  the  various  currents  of  reading  into  which  my 
miud  had  run.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss,  briefly  but  im- 
pressively, the  different  branches  of  knowledge  most  impor- 
tant to  a  young  man  in  my  situation ;  and  to  my  surprise  I 
found  him  a  complete  master  of  those  studies  on  which  I  had 
supposed  him  ignorant,  and  on  which  I  had  been  descanting 
so  confidently. 

He  complimented  me,  however,  very  graciously,  upon 
the  progress  I  had  made,  but  advised  me  for  the  present  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  moral 
sciences.  "These  studies,"  said  he,  "store  a  man's  mi*.  1 
with  valuable  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  repress  self-confi- 
dence, by  letting  him  know  how  boundless  are  the  realms  of 
knowledge,  and  how  little  we  can  possibly  know.  Whereas 
metaphysical  studies,  though  of  an  ingenious  order  of  intel- 
lectual employment,  are  apt  to  bewilder  some  minds  with 
vague  speculations.  They  never  know  how  far  they  have 
advanced,  or  what  may  be  the  correctness  of  their  favorite 
theory.  They  render  many  of  our  young  men  verbose  and 
declamatory,  and  prone  to  mistake  the  aberrations  of  their 
fancy  for  the  inspirations  of  divine  philosophy." 

I  could  not  but  interrupt  him,  to  assent  to  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  and  to  say  that  it  had  been  my  lot,  in  the 
course  of  my  limited  experience,  to  encounter  young  men  of 
the  kind,  who  had  overwhelmed  me  by  their  verbosity. 

Mr.  Somerville  smiled.  "I  trust,"  said  he,  kindly,  "that 
you  will  guard  against  these  errors.  Avoid  the  eagerness 
with  which  a  yoxing  man  is  apt  to  hurry  into  conversation, 
and  to  utter  the  crude  and  ill-digested  notions  which  he  has 
picked  up  in  his  recent  studies.  Be  assured  that  extensive 
and  accmate  knowledge  is  the  slow  acquisition  of  a  studious 
lifetime ;  tha,t.  a  young  man,  however  pregnant  his  wit,  and 
prompt  hi&  talent,  can  have  mastered  but  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and,  in  a  manner,  attained  the  implements  of  study. 
Whatever  may  have  been  your  past  assiduity,  you  must  be 
sensible  that  as  yet  you  have  but  reached  the  threshold  of 
true  knowledge ;  but  at  the  same  time,  you  have  the  ad  van- 
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tage  that  you  are  still  very  young,  and  have  ample  time  to 
learn." 

Here  our  conference  ended.  I  walked  out  of  the  study  a 
very  different  being  from  what  I  was  on  entering  it.  I  had 
gone  in  with  the  air  of  a  professor  about  to  deliver  a  lecture ; 
I  came  out  like  a  student  who  had  failed  in  his  examination, 
and  been  degraded  in  his  class. 

"Very  young,"  and  **on  the  threshold  of  knowledge!** 
This  was  extremely  flattering  to  one  who  had  considererd 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  profound  philosopher. 

**It  is  singular,**  thought  I;  *Hhere  seems  to  have  been  a 
spell  upon  my  faculties,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house. 
I  certainly  have  not  been  able  to  do  myself  justice.  When- 
-t)ver  I  have  undertaken  to  advise,  I  have  had  the  tables 
turned  upon  me.  It  must  be  that  I  am  strange  and  diffident 
among  people  I  am  not  accustomed  to.  I  wish  they  could 
hear  me  talk  at  home  I** 

**  After  all,*'  added  I,  on  further  reflection,  ** after  aK  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  Son\erville  has  said. 
Somehow  or  other,  these  men  of  the  world  do  now  and  then 
hit  upon  remarks  that  would  do  credit  to  a  philosopher. 
Some  of  his  general  observations  cama  so  home  that  I  almost 
thought  they  were  meant  for  myself.  His  advice  about  adopt- 
ing a,  system  of  study  is  very  judicious.  I  will  immediate^ *: 
put  it  in  practice.  My  mind  shall  operate  henceforward  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work." 

How  far  I  succeeded  in  adopting  this  plan,  how  I  fared 
in  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  how  I  succeeded  in 
my  suit  to  Julia  Somerville,  may  afford  matter  for  a  further 
communication  to  the  public,  if  this  simple  record  of  my  early 
life  is  fortunate  enough  to  excite  any  curiosity. 
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THE  GREAT  MISSISSIPPI    BUBBLE 

**A  TIME  OP  UNEXAMPLED   PROSPERITY" 

In  the  course  of  a  voyage  from  England,  I  once  fell  in 
with  a  convoy  of  merchant  ships  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 
The  weather  was  uncommonly  bland;  and  the  ships  vied 
with  each  other  in  spreading  sail  to  catch  a  light,  favoring 
breeze,  until  their  hulls  were  almost  hidden  beneath  a  cloud 
of  canvas.  The  breeze  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  his  last 
yellow  rays  shone  upon  a  thousand  sails,  idly  flapping  against 
the  masts. 

I  exulted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  augured  a  pros- 
perous voyage;  but  the  veteran  master  of  the  ship  shook  his 
head,  and  pronounced  this  halcyon  calm  n  "weather-breed- 
er." And  so  it  proved.  A  storm  burst  forth  in  the  night; 
the  sea  roared  and  raged ;  and  when  the  da}'  broke,  I  beheld 
the  late  gallant  convoy  scattered  in  every  direction ;  some 
dismasted,  others  scudding  under  bare  poles,  and  many  firing 
signals  of  distress. 

1  have  since  been  occasionally  reminded  of  this  scene,  by 
those  calm,  sunny  seasons  in  the  commercial  world,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  "times  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity." They  are  thpi  sure  weather-breeders  of  traffic.  Every 
now  and  then  the  world  is  visited  by  one  of  these  delusive 
seasons,  when  "the  credit  system,"  as  it  is  called,  expands 
to  full  luxuriance,  everybody  truafcs  everybody;  a  bad  debt 
is  a  thing  unheard  of;  tht  broad  way  to  certain  and  sudden 
wealth  lies  plain  and  open ;  and  men  are  tempted  to  dash 
forward  boldly,  from  the  facility  of  borrowing. 

Promissory  notes,  interchanged  between  scheming  "ndi- 
viduals,  are  liberally  discoimted  at  the  banks,  which  become 
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8o  many  mints  to  coin  words  into  cash ;  and  as  the  supply  of 
words  is  inexhaustible,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  what  a 
vast  amount  of  promissory  capital  is  soon  in  circulation. 
Every  one  now  talks  in  thousands;  nothing  is  heard  but  gi- 
gantic operations  in  trade ;  great  purchases  and  sales  of  real 
property,  and  immense  sums  made  at  every  transfer.  All, 
to  be  sure,  as  yet  exists  in  promise ;  but  the  believer  in  prom- 
ises calculates  the  aggregate  as  solid  capital,  and  falls  back 
iu  amazement  at  the  amount  of  public  wealth,  the  *' unex- 
ampled state  of  public  prosperity.** 

Now  is  the  time  for  speculative  and  dreaming  or  design- 
ing men.  They  relate  their  dreams  and  projects  to  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous,  dazzle  them  with  golden  visions,  and  set 
them  madding  after  shadows.  The  example  of  one  stimu- 
lates another ;  speculation  rises  on  speculation ;  bubble  rises 
on  bubble;  every  one  helps  with  his  breath  to  swell  the  windy 
superstructure,  and  admires  and  wonders  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  inflation  he  has  contributed  to  produce. 

Speculation  is  the  romance  of  trade,  and  casts  contempt 
upon  all  its  sober  realities.  It  renders  the  stock-jobber  a 
magician,  and  the  exchange  a  region  of  enchantment.  It 
elevates  the  merchant  into  a  kind  of  knight-errant,  or  rather 
a  commercial  Quixote.  The  slow  but  sure  gains  of  snug  per- 
centage become  despicable  in  his  eyes;  no  *' operation'*  is 
thought  worthy  of  attention  that  does  not  double  or  treble 
the  investment.  No  business  is  worth  following  that  does 
not  promise  an  immediate  fortune.  As  he  sits  musing  over 
bis  ledger,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  is  like  La  Mancha's 
heio  in  his  study,  dreaming  over  his  books  of  chivalry.  His 
di-ty  counting-house  fades  before  his  eyes,  or  changes  into 
a  Spanish  mine;  he  gropes  after  diamonds,  or  dives  after 
pearls.  The  subterranean  garden  of  Aladdin  is  nothing  to 
the  realms  of  wealth  tliat  break  upon  his  imagination. 

Could  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life  of  a  merchant 
would  indeed  be  a  golden  drea  i ;  but  it  is  as  short  as  it  is 
brilliant.  Let  but  a  doubt  enter,  and  the  '*  season  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity"  is  at  end.     The  coinage  of  words  is  sud- 
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denly  curtailed ;  the  promissory  capital  begins  to  vanish  into 
smoke ;  a  panic  succeeds,  and  the  whole  superstructure,  built 
upon  credit  and  reared  by  speculation,  crumbles  to  tho  ground, 
leaving  scarce  a  wreck  behind : 

"It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.'' 

When  a  man  of  business,  therefore,  hears  on  e  very  side 
rum  jrs  of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired ;  when  he  finds  banks 
liberal,  and  brokers  busy ;  when  he  sees  adventurers  flush  of 
paper  capital,  and  full  of  scheme  and  enterprise;  when  he 
perceives  a  greater  disposition  to  bny  than  to  sell;  when 
trade  overflows  its  accustomed  channels  and  debxges  the 
coimtry ;  when  he  hears  of  new  regions  of  commercial  ad- 
venture; of  distant  marts  and  distant  mines,  swallowing 
merchandise  and  disgorging  gold ;  when  he  finds  joint-stock 
companies  of  aU  kinds  forming ;  railroads,  canals,  and  loco- 
motive engines,  springing  up  on  every  side;  when  idlers  sud- 
denly become  men  of  buniness,  bxA  dash  into  the  game  of 
commerce  aw  they  would  into  the  hazards  of  the  faro  table; 
when  he  beholdn  the  streets  ghttering  with  new  equipages, 
palaces  conjured  up  by  the  magic  of  speculation ;  tradesmen 
flushed  with  sudden  success,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
cjstentatious  expense;  in  a  word,  when  he  hears  the  whole 
community  joining  in  the  theme  of  "unexampled  prosper- 
ity," let  him  look  up<Mi  the  whole  Jtm  a  *' weather- breeder," 
and  prepe  re  for  the  impending  storm. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  merely  as  a  prelude 
to  a  narrative  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  public,  of  one  of 
the  most  memorable  instances  of  thf'  infatuation  of  gain  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce.  I  allude  to  the 
famous  Mississippi  Bubble.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  passed 
fnto  a  proverb,  and  become  a  phrase  in  every  one's  mouili, 
yet  of  -vuich  not  one  merchant  in  ten  has  probably  a  distinct 
idee.  1  ha/e  therefore  thought  that  an  authentic  account  of 
it  w<.  lul  be  iut«resting  iud  salutary,  at  th«  present  moment, 
wh'^'i  wo  ara  ^ivflferiLvj  under  the  eiffects  of  a  severe  acx3ess  of 
ttie  credit  e/stem,  aj  :\  just  recovering  from  one  of  its  ruinous 
deii^;  :oiw. 
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Before  entering  into  the  story  of  this  famons  chimera,  it 
is  proper  to  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  individual 
who  engendered  it.  John  Law  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1071.  His  father,  William  Law,  was  a  rich  goldumith,  and 
left  his  sor  an  estate  of  considerable  value,  Ciilled  Lauristou, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Goldsmiths,  in 
those  days,  acted  occasionally  as  bankers,  and  his  father's 
operations,  under  this  character,  may  have  originally  turned 
the  thoughts  of  the  youth  to  the  science  of  calculation,  in 
which  he  became  an  adept;  so  that  at  an  early  age  he  ex- 
celled in  playing  at  all  games  of  combination. 

In  1694  he  appeared  in  London,  where  a  handsome  per- 
son, and  au  easy  and  iuLlnuating  address,  gained  him  cur- 
rency la  the  flrpt  circles  and  the  nickname  of  "Beau  Law." 
The  same  personal  advantages  gave  him  success  in  the  world 
of  gallantry,  until  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Beau 
Wilson,  his  rh  al  in  fashion,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  and 
then  fled  to  I  ranee,  to  avoid  prosecution. 

He  return*  d  to  Edinburgh  in  1700,  and  remained  thero 
several  years;  during  which  time  he  first  broached  his  great 
credit  system,  offering  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  coin  by  the 
establishment  oi  a  bank,  which,  according  to  his  views,  might 
emit  a  paper  currency  equi'valent  to  the  whole  landed  estate 
of  the  kingdom. 

His  scheme  excited  great  ast< 
but,  though  the  government  was 
in  financial  knowledge  to  detect  tL 
was  founded,  Scottish  caution  am 
place  of  wisdom,  and  the  projer  was  rejected.  Law  met 
with  no  better  success  with  the  English  Parliament;  and 
the  fatal  affair  of  the  death  of  Wilson  still  hanging  over 
him,  for  which  he  had  never  been  .ble  to  procure  a  pardon, 
he  again  went  to  France. 

The  financial  affairs  of  France  were  at  this  time  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  The  wars,  the  j/omp  and  profusion,  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  religious  persecutions  of -v hole  classes 
of  the  most  industrious  of  his  subjects,  had  exhausted  his 
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treasury,  and  overwhelmed  the  nation  with  debt.  The  old 
monarch  clung  to  his  selfish  magnificence,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  diminish  his  enormous  expenditure;  and  his  min- 
ister of  finance  was  driven  to  his  wits*  end  to  devise  all  kinds 
of  disastrous  expedients  to  keep  up  the  royal  state,  and  to 
extricate  the  nation  from  its  embarrassments. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Law  ventured  to  bring  forward 
his  financial  project.  It  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  had  already  been  in  successful  operation 
several  years.  He  met  with  immediate  patronage,  and  a 
congenial  spint,  iu  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  king.  The  duke  had  been  aston- 
ished at  the  facility  with  which  England  had  supported  the 
burden  of  a  pubKc  debt,  created  by  the  wars  of  Anne  and 
William,  and  which  exceeded  in  aT^aount  that  under  which 
France  was  groaning.  The  whole  matter  was  soon  explained 
by  Law  to  his  satisfaction.  The  latter  maintained  that  Eng- 
land had  stopped  at  the  mere  threshold  of  sn  art  capable  of 
creating  unlimited  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  duke 
was  dazzled  with  his  splendid  views  and  specio  i  reasonings, 
and  thought  he  clearly  comprehended  his  system.  Demaretfi, 
the  Comptroller- General  of  Finance,  was  not  so  easily  de- 
ceive'.\  He  pronounced  the  plan  of  Law  more  pernicious 
than  any  of  the  disastrous  expedients  that  the  government 
had  yet  been  driven  to.  The  old  king  also,  Louis  XIY.,  de- 
tested all  innovations,  especially  those  which  came  from  a 
rival  nation;  the  project  of  a  bank,  therefore,  was  utterly 
rejected. 

Law  remained  for  a  while  in  Paris,  leading  a  gay  and 
af&uent  existence,  owing  to  his  handsome  person,  easy  man- 
ners, flexible  temper,  and  a  faro-bank  which  he  had  set  up. 
His  agreeable  career  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from 
D'Argenson,  Lieutenant- General  of  Police,  ordering  him  to 
quit  Paris,  alleging  that  he  was  ^^ rather  too  skillful  at  the 
game  ivhich  he  had  introduced.^^ 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  shifted  his  residence  from 
state  to  state  of  Italy  and  Germany ;   offering  his  scheme  of 
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finance  to  every  court  that  he  visited,  but  without  success. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  afterward  king  of 
Sardinia,  was  much  struck  with  his  project;  but  after  con- 
sidering it  for  a  time,  replied,  **  J  am  not  sufficiently  potO' 
erful  to  ruin  my  self, ^^ 

The  shifting,  adventurous  life  of  Law,  and  the  equivocal 
means  by  which  he  appeared  to  live,  playing  high,  and  al- 
ways with  great  success,  threw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  by  the  mag- 
istracy from  the  semi-commercial,  semi-aristocratical  cities 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

The  events  of  1715  brought  Law  back  again  to  Paris. 
Louis  XIV.  was  dead.  Louis  XV.  was  a  mere  child,  and 
during  his  minority  the  Duke  of  Orleans  held  the  reins  of 
government  as  Regent.  Law  had  at  length  found  his 
man. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  bov  n  liif  erently  represented  by 
different  contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  had  excellent 
natural  qualities,  perverted  by  a  bad  education.  He  was  of 
the  middle  size,  easy  and  graceful,  with  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, and  open,  affable  demeanor.  His  mind  was  quick 
and  sagacious,  rather  than  profoimd;  and  his  quickness 
of  intellect,  and  excellence  of  memory,  supplied  the  lack  of 
studious  application.  His  wit  was  prompt  and  pungent; 
be  expressed  himself  with  vivacity  and  precision ;  his  imagi- 
nation was  vivid,  his  temperament  sanguine  and  joyous;  his 
courage  daring.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  ex- 
pressed his  character  in  a  jeu  d'ewprit.  *'The  fairies,"  said 
she,  "were  invited  to  be  present  at  his  birth,  and  each  one 
conferring  a  talent  on  my  son,  he  possesses  them  all.  Un- 
fortunately, we  had  forgotten  to  invite  an  old  ftiiry,  who,  ar- 
riving after  all  the  others,  exclaimed,  *He  shall  have  all  the 
talents,  excepting  that  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.*  *' 

Under  proper  tuition,  the  duke  might  have  risen  to  real 
greatness ;  but  in  his  early  years  he  was  put  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  one  of  the  subtlest  and  basest  spirits 
that  ever  intrigued  its  way  into  eminent  place  and  power. 
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The  «bc»e  was  of  low  origin  and  despicable  exterior,  totally 
destitute  of  morals,  and  perfidious  in  tho  extreme;  but  with 
a  supple,  insinuating  address,  and  an  accommodating  spirit, 
tolerant  of  all  kinds  of  profligacy  in  others.  Conscious  of  his 
own  inherent  baseness,  he  sought  to  secure  an  influence  over 
his  pupil,  by  corrupting  his  principles  and  fostering  his  rices; 
he  debased  him,  to  keep  himself  from  being  despised.  Un- 
fortunately he  succeeded.  To  the  early  precepts  of  this  in- 
famous pander  have  been  attributed  those  excesses  that  dis- 
graced the  manhood  of  the  regent,  and  gave  a  licentious 
character  to  his  whole  course  of  government.  His  love  of 
pleasure,  quickened  and  indulged  by  those  who  should  have 
restrained  it,  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Ho  had  been  taught  to  think  lightly  of  the  most  serious 
duties  and  sacred  ties;  to  turn  virtue  into  a  jest,  and  con- 
sider religion  mere  hypocrisy.  He  was  a  gay  misanthrope, 
that  had  a  sovereign  but  sportive  contempt  for  mankind;  be- 
lieved that  his  most  devoted  servant  would  be  his  enemy,  if 
interest  prompted ;  and  maintained  that  an  honest  *nan  was 
he  who  had  the  art  to  conceal  that  he  was  the  contrary. 

H<  surrounded  himself  with  a  set  of  dissolute  men  like 
himself ;  who,  let  loose  from  the  restraint  under  which  they 
had  been  held,  during  the  latter  hypocritical  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  now  gave  way  to  every  kind  of  debauchery.  With 
these  men  the  regent  used  to  shut  himself  up,  after  tha  hours 
of  business,  and  excluding  all  graver  persons  and  graver  con- 
cemg,  celebrate  the  most  drunken  and  disgusting  orgies; 
where  obscenity  and  blasphemy  formed  the  seasoning  of 
conversation.  For  the  profligate  companions  of  these  revels, 
he  invented  the  appellation  of  his  roues^  the  literal  meaning 
of  M  hich  is  men  broken  on  the  wheel;  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
express  their  broken-down  characters  and  dislocated  fort- 
unes; although  a  contemporary  asserts  that  it  designated  the 
punishment  that  most  of  them  merited.  Madame  de  Labran, 
v/ho  was  present  at  one  of  the  regent's  suppers,  was  disgusted 
by  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  host  and  his  guests, 
and  observed,  at  table,  that  God,  after  he  had  created  man. 
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took  the  refuse  clay  that  was  left,  and  made  o:  it  the  souls  of 
lackeys  and  princes. 

Such  was  the  man  that  now  ruled  the  destinies  of  France. 
Law  found  him  full  of  perplexities,  from  the  disastrous  state 
of  the  finances.  He  had  already  tampered  with  the  coinage, 
calUng  in  the  coin  of  the  nation,  restamping  it,  and  issuing 
it  at  a  nominal  increase  of  one-fifth ;  thus  defrauding  the  na- 
tion out  of  twenty  per  cent  of  its  capital.  He  was  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  scrupulous  about  any  means  likely  to  relieve 
him  from  financial  difficulties ;  he  had  even  been  led  to  Usten 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  a  national  bankruptcy. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Law  confidently  brought  for- 
ward his  scheme  of  a  bank,  that  was  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  increase  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish 
the  taxes.  The  following  is  stated  as  the  theory  by  which 
he  recommended  his  system  to  the  regent.  The  c*  dit  en- 
joyed by  a  banker  or  a  merchant,  he  observed,  increases  his 
capital  tenfold ;  that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  a  capital  of  one 
thousand  livres,  may,  if  he  possess  sufficient  credit,  extend 
his  operations  to  a  million,  and  reap  profits  to  that  amount. 
In  like  manner,  a  state  that  can  collect  into  a  bank  all  the 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  as  powerful  as  if  its 
capital  were  increased  tenfold.  The  specie  must  be  drawn 
into  the  bank,  not  by  way  of  loan,  or  b}-"  taxations,  but  in 
the  way  of  deposit.  This  might  be  effected  in  different  modes, 
either  by  inspiring  confidence  or  by  exerting  authority.  One 
mode,  he  observed,  had  already  been  in  use.  Each  time  that 
a  state  makes  a  recoinage,  it  becoines  momentarily  the  de- 
positary of  all  the  money  called  in,  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  that  state.  His  bank  was  to  effect  th  >  saiiio  purpose;  that 
is  to  say,  to  receive  in  deposit  all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
but  to  give  in  exchange  its  bills,  which,  being  of  an  invari- 
able value,  bearing  an  interest,  and  being  payable  on  de- 
mand, would  not  only  supply  the  place  of  coin,  but  prove  a 
better  and  more  profitable  currency. 

The  regent  caught  with  avidity  at  the  scheme.  It  suited 
his  bold,  reckless  spirit,  and  his  grasping  extravagance.     Not 
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that  he  was  altogether  the  dupe  of  Law*H  specious  projects; 
Gtill  he  was  apt,  like  many  other  men,  unskilled  in  the  arcana 
of  finance,  to  mistake  the  multiplication  of  money  for  the 
multipUcation  of  wealth;  not  understanding  that  it  was  a 
mere  agent  or  instrument  in  the  interchange  of  traffic,  to 
represent  the  value  of  the  various  productions  of  industry ; 
and  that  an  increased  circulation  of  coin  or  hank  hills,  in  the 
shape  of  currency,  only  adds  a  proportionahly  increased  and 
fictitious  value  to  such  productions.  Law  enlisted  the  vanity 
of  the  regent  in  his  cause.  He  persuaded  him  that  he  si  r 
more  clearly  than  others  into  sublime  theories  of  finance, 
which  were  quite  above  the  ordinary  apprehension.  He  used 
to  declare  that,  excepting  the  regent  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
no  one  had  thoroughly  comprehended  his  system. 

It  is  certain  that  it  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
regent's  ministers,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  Chancellor 
d'Auguesseau;  and  it  was  no  less  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  Law,  however,  had  a  potent  though 
secret  coadjutor  in  the  Abbe  Dubois,  now  rising,  during  thd 
regency,  into  great  political  power,  and  who  retained  a  bane- 
ful influence  over  the  mind  of  the  regent.  This  wily  priest, 
as  avaricious  as  he  was  ambitious,  drew  large  sums  from 
Law  as  subsidies,  and  aided  him  greatly  in  many  of  his  most 
pernicious  operations.  He  aided  him,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  fortify  the  mind  of  the  regent  against  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers  and  the  parliament. 

Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  May,  17^  'etters  patent  were 
granted  to  Law,  to  establish  a  bank  ol  i  j  ">sit,  discount,  and 
circulation,  under  the  firm  of  **Law  6  <.  mpany,"  to  con- 
tinue for  twenty  years.  The  capital  was  iKr  1.  at  six  millions 
of  livres,  divided  into  shares  of  five  hundret'  \i\  "^seach,  which 
were  to  be  sold  for  twenty-five  per  cent  oi  the  regent's  de- 
based CvJi,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  public  securities; 
which  were  then  at  a  great  reduction  from  their  nominal 
value,  and  which  then  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  mil- 
lions. The  ostensible  object  of  the  bank,  as  set  forth  in  the 
patent,  was  to  encourage  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
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France.  The  louis  d'ors  and  crowns  of  the  bank  were  al- 
ways to  retain  the  same  standard  of  value,  and  its  bills  to  be 
payable  in  them  on  demand. 

At  the  outset,  while  the  bank  was  limited  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  while  its  paper  really  represented  the  specie  in  its 
vaults,  it  seemed  to  realize  all  that  had  been  promised  from 
it.  It  rapidly  acquired  pubUo  confidence,  and  an  extended 
circulation,  and  produced  an  activity  in  commerce  unknown 
under  the  baneful  government  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  bills 
of  the  bank  bore  an  interest,  and  as  it  was  stipulated  they 
would  be  of  invariable  value,  and  as  hints  had  been  artfully 
circulated  that  the  coin  would  experience  successive  diminu- 
tion, everybody  hastened  to  the  bank  to  exchange  gold  and 
silver  for  paper.  So  great  became  the  throng  of  depositors, 
and  so  intense  their  eagerness,  that  there  was  quite  a  press 
and  struggle  at  the  bank  door,  and  a  ludicrous  panic  was 
awakened,  as  if  there  was  danger  of  their  not  being  admitted. 
An  anecdote  of  the  time  relates  that  one  of  the  clerks,  with 
an  ominous  smile,  called  out  to  the  struggling  multitude, 
*'Have  a  little  patience,  my  friends;  we  mean  to  take  all 
your  money;"  an  assertion  disastrously  verified  in  the  sequel. 

Thus,  by  the  simple  establishment  of  a  bank.  Law  and  the 
regent  obtained  pledges  of  confidence  for  the  consummation 
of  further  and  more  complicated  schemes,  as  yet  hidden  from 
the  public.  In  a  little  while,  the  bank  shares  rose  enormously, 
and  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  of  livres.  A  subtle  stroke  of  policy 
had  rendered  it  popular  with  the  aristocracy.  Louis  XIV. 
had  several  years  previously  imposed  an  income  tax  of  a 
tenth,  giving  his  royal  word  that  it  shouM  cease  in  1717. 
This  tax  had  been  exceedingly  irksome  to  the  privileged  or- 
ders; and  in  the  present  disastrous  times  they  had  dreuded 
an  augmentation  of  it.  In  consecjuence  of  tlie  successtul 
operation  of  Law's  scheme,  however,  the  tax  was  abolished, 
and  now  nothing  was  tc  be  heard  among  the  nobility  and 
clergy  but  praises  of  the  regent  and  the  bank. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  well,  and  all  might  have  continued 
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to  go  well,  had  not  the  paper  c/stem  been  further  expanded. 
But  Law  had  yet  the  grandest  part  of  his  scheme  to  develop. 
He  had  to  open  his  ideal  world  of  speculation,  his  El  Dorado 
of  unbounded  wealth.  The  English  had  brought  the  vast 
imaginary  commerce  of  the  South  Seas  in  aid  of  their  bank- 
ing operations.  Law  sought  to  bring,  as  an  immense  aux- 
ihary  of  his  bank,  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Under 
this  name  was  included  not  merely  the  river  so  called,  but 
the  vast  region  known  as  Louisiana,  extending  from  north 
latitude  29°  up  to  Canada  in  north  latitude  40°.  This  coun- 
try had  been  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Sieur  Crozat,  but 
he  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  patent.  In  conformity  to 
the  plea  of  Mr.  Law,  letters  patent  were  granted  in  August, 
1717,  for  the  creation  of  a  commercial  company,  which  was 
to  have  the  colonizing  of  this  country,  and  the  monopoly  of 
its  trade  and  resources,  and  of  the  beaver  or  fur  trade  with 
Canada.  It  was  called  the  Western ,  but  became  better  known 
as  the  Mississippi  Company.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  divided  into  shares,  bearing  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  which  were  subscribed  for  in  the 
public  securities.  As  the  bank  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
company,  the  regent  ordered  that  its  bills  should  be  received 
the  same  as  coin,  in  all  payments  of  the  public  revenue.  Law 
was  appointed  chief  director  of  this  company,  which  was  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  South  Sea  Company,  set 
on  foot  in  1711,  and  which  distracted  all  England  with  the 
frenzy  of  speculation.  In  like  manner  with  the  delusive  pict- 
urings  given  in  that  memorable  scheme  of  the  sources  of  rich 
trade  to  be  opened  in  the  South  Sea  countries.  Law  held  forth 
magnificent  prospects  of  the  fortunes  to  be  made  in  coloniz- 
ing Louisiana,  which  was  represented  as  a  veritable  land  of 
promise,  capable  of  yielding  every  variety  of  the  most  precious 
produce.  Reports,  too,  were  artfully  circulated,  with  great 
mystery,  as  if  to  the  "chosen  few,"  of  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver recently  discovered  in  Louisiana,  and  which  would  insure 
instant  wealth  to  the  early  purchasers.  These  confidential 
whispers  of  course  soon  became  public ;  and  were  confirmed 
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by  travelers  fresh  from  the  Mississippi,  and  doubtless  bribed, 
who  had  seen  the  mines  in  question,  and  declared  them  supe- 
rior in  richness  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nay,  more, 
ocular  proof  was  furnished  to  public  credulity,  in  ingots  of 
gold  conveyed  to  the  mint,  as  if  just  brought  from  the  mines 
of  Louisiana. 

Extraordinary  measures  were  adopted  to  force  a  coloniza- 
tion. An  edict  was  issued  to  collect  and  transport  settlers  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  police  lent  its  aid.  The  streets  and 
pi'isons  of  Paris,  and  of  the  provincial  cities,  were  swept  of 
mendicants  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who  were  conveyed 
to  Havre  de  Grace.  About  six  thousand  were  crowded  into 
ships,  where  no  precautions  had  been  taken  for  their  health 
or  accommodation.  Instruments  of  all  kinds  proper  for  the 
working  of  mines  were  ostentatiously  paraded  in  public,  and 
put  on  board  the  vessels;  and  the  whole  set  sail  for  this 
fabled  El  Dorado,  which  was  to  prove  the  grave  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  wretched  colonists. 

D'Anguesseau,  the  chancellor,  a  man  of  probity  and  in- 
terity,  still  lifted  his  voice  against  the  paper  system  of  Law, 
and  his  project  of  colonization,  and  was  eloquent  and  pro- 
phetic in  picturing  the  evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce ; 
the  private  distress  and  public  degradation ;  the  corruption 
of  morals  and  manners ;  the  triumph  of  knaves  and  schemers; 
the  ruin  of  fortunes,  and  downfall  of  families.  He  was  in- 
cited more  and  more  to  this  opposition  by  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  jealous  of  the 
growing  ascendency  of  Law  over  the  mind  of  the  regent, 
but  was  less  honest  than  the  chancellor  in  his  opposition. 
The  regent  was  excessively  annoyed  by  the  diflSculties  they 
conjured  up  in  the  way  of  his  darling  schemes  of  finance, 
and  the  countenance  they  gave  to  the  opposition  of  parlia- 
ment ;  which  body,  disgusted  more  and  more  with  the  abuses 
of  the  regency,  and  the  system  of  Law,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
carry  its  remonstrances  to  the  very  foot  of  the  throne. 

He  determined  to  relieve  himself  from  these  two  minis- 
ters, who,  either  through  honesty  or  policy,  interfered  with 
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all  his  plans.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1718, 
he  dismissed  the  chancellor  from  office,  and  exiled  him  to  his 
estate  in  the  country;  and  shortly  afterward  removed  the 
Duke  de  Noailles  from  the  administration  of  \.he  finances. 

The  opposition  of  parliament  to  the  regent  and  his  meas- 
ures was  carried  on  with  increasing  violence.  That  body 
aspired  to  an  equal  authority  with  the  regent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs^  and  pretended,  by  its  decree,  to  suspend  an 
edict  of  the  regency,  ordering  a  new  coinage  and  altering  the 
value  of  the  currency.  But  its  chief  hostility  was  leveled 
against  Law,  a  foreigner  and  a  heretic,  and  one  who  was 
considered  by  a  majority  of  the  members  in  the  light  of  a 
malefactor.  In  fact,  so  far  was  this  hostility  carried,  that 
secret  measures  were  taken  to  investigate  his  malversations, 
and  to  collect  evidence  against  him;  and  it  was  resolved  in 
parliament  that,  should  the  testimony  collected  justify  their 
suspicions,  they  would  have  him  seized  and  brought  before 
them ;  would  give  him  a  brief  trial,  and,  if  convicted,  would 
hang  him  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  throw  open  the 
gates  after  the  execution,  that  the  pubUc  might  behold  his 
corpse! 

Law  received  intimation  of  the  danger  hanging  over  him, 
and  was  in  terrible  trepidation.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Palais 
Eoyal,  the  residence  of  the  regent,  and  implored  his  protec- 
tion. The  regent  himself  v/as  embarrassed  by  the  sturdy  op- 
position of  parliament,  which  contemplated  nothing  less  than 
a  decree  reversing  most  of  his  public  measures,  especially 
those  of  finance.  His  indecision  kept  Law  for  a  time  in  an 
agony  of  terror  and  suspense.  Finally,  by  assembling  a 
board  of  justice,  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  king,  he  triumphed  over  parliament  and  relieved 
Law  from  his  dread  of  being  hanged. 

The  system  now  went  on  with  flowing  sail.  The  Western 
or  Mississippi  Company,  being  identified  with  the  bank, 
rapidly  increased  in  power  and  privileges.  One  monopoly 
after  another  was  granted  to  it ;  the  trade  of  the  Indian  seas ; 
the  slave  trade  with  Senegal  and  Guinea;  the  farming  of  to- 
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bacco;  the  national  coinage,  etc.  Each  new  privilege  was 
made  a  pretext  for  issuing  more  bills,  and  caused  an  immense 
advance  in  the  price  of  stock.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1718,  the  regent  gave  the  establishment  the  impos- 
ing title  of  "The  Royal  Bank,'*  and  proclaimed  that  he  had 
effected  the  purchase  of  all  the  shares,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  had  added  to  its  capital  This  measure  seemed  to  shock 
the  public  feeling  more  than  any  other  connected  with  the 
system,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  parliament.  The 
French  nation  had  been  so  accustomed  to  attach  an  idea  of 
everything  noble,  lofty,  and  magnificent  to  the  royal  name 
and  person,  especially  during  the  stately  and  sumptuous  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  they  could  not  at  first  tolerate  the  idea 
of  royalty  being  in  any  degree  mingled  with  matters  of  traffic 
and  finance,  and  the  king  being  in  a  manner  a  banker.  It 
was  one  of  the  downward  steps,  however,  by  which  royalty 
lost  its  illusive  splendor  in  France,  and  became  gradually 
cheapened  in  the  public  mind. 

Arbitrary  measures  now  began  to  be  taken  to  force  the 
bills  of  the  bank  into  artificial  currency.  On  the  27th  of  De- 
cember appeared  an  order  in  council,  forbidding,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  payment  of  any  sum  above  six  hundred  hvres 
in  gold  or  silver.  This  decree  rendered  bank  bills  necessary 
in  all  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  called  for  a  new 
emission.  The  prohibition  was  occasionally  evaded  or  op- 
posed ;  confiscations  were  the  consequence ;  informers  were 
rewarded,  and  spies  and  traitors  began  to  spring  up  in  all 
the  domes   c  walks  of  life. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  illusive  system  was  the  mania  for 
gain,  or  rather  for  gambling  in  stocks,  that  now  seized  upon 
the  whole  nation.  Under  the  exciting  effects  of  lying  re- 
ports, and  the  forcing  effects  of  government  decrees,  the 
shares  of  the  company  went  on  rising  in  value  until  they 
reached  thirteen  hundred  per  cent.  Nothing  was  now  spoken 
of  but  the  price  of  shares,  and  the  immense  fortunes  suddenly 
made  by  lucky  speculators.  Those  whom  Law  had  deluded 
used  every  means  to  delude  others.     The  most  extravagant 
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dreams  were  indulged,  concerning  the  wealth  to  flow  in  upon 
the  company  from  its  colonies,  its  trade,  and  its  various 
monopolies.  It  is  true  nothing  as  yet  had  been  realized,  nor 
could  in  some  time  be  realized,  from  these  distant  sources, 
even  if  productive;  but  the  imaginations  of  speculators  are 
ever  in  the  advance,  and  their  conjectures  are  immediately 
converted  into  facts.  Lying  reports  now  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  of  sure  avenues  to  fortune  suddenly  thrown  open. 
The  more  extravagant  the  fable,  the  more  readily  was  it  be- 
lieved. To  doubt  was  to  awaken  anger,  or  incur  ridicule. 
In  a  time  of  public  infatuation,  it  requires  no  small  exercise 
of  courage  to  doubt  a  popular  fallacy. 

Paris  now  became  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  advent- 
urous and  the  avaricious,  who  flocked  to  it,  not  merely  from 
the  provinces,  but  from  neighboring  countries.  A  stock  ex- 
change was  established  in  a  house  in  ihe  Rue  Quincampoix, 
and  became  immediately  the  gathering  place  of  stock-job- 
beis.  The  exchange  opened  at  seven  o'clock,  with  the  beat 
of  drum  and  sound  of  bell,  and  closed  at  night  with  the  same 
signals.  Guards  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  street,  to 
maintain  order  and  exclude  carriages  and  horses.  The  whole 
street  swarmed  throughout  the  day  like  a  bee-hive.  Bargains 
of  all  kinds  were  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Shares  of  stock 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  mounting  in  value,  one  knew  not 
why.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic; 
and  every  lucky  bargain  prompted  those  around  to  a  more 
desperate  throw  of  the  die.  The  fever  went  on,  increasing 
in  intensity  as  the  day  declined ;  and  when  the  drum  beat, 
and  the  bell  rang,  at  night,  to  close  the  exchange,  there  were 
exclamations  of  impatience  and  despair,  as  if  the  wheel  of 
fortune  had  suddenly  been  stopped  when  about  to  make  its 
luckiest  evolution. 

To  engulf  all  classes  in  this  ruinous  vortex.  Law  now  split 
the  shares  of  fifty  millions  of  stock  each  into  one  hundred 
shares;  thus,  as  in  the  splitting  of  lottery  tickets,  accommo- 
dating the  venture  to  the  humblest  purse.  Society  was  thus 
stirred  up  to  its  very  dregs,  and  adventurers  of  the  lowest  or- 
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der  hurried  to  the  stock  market.  All  honest,  imluatrious  pur- 
suits, and  modest  gains,  were  now  despised.  "Wealth  was  to 
be  obtained  instantly,  without  labor  and  without  stint.  The 
upper  classes  were  as  base  in  their  venality  as  the  lower. 
The  highest  and  most  powerful  nobles,  abandoning  all  gen- 
erous pursuits  and  lofty  aims,  engaged  in  the  vile  scuffle  for 
gain.  They  were  even  baser  than  the  lower  classes;  for 
some  of  them,  who  were  members  of  the  council  of  the  re- 
gency, abused  their  station  and  their  influence,  and  promoted 
measures  by  which  shares  rose  while  in  their  hands,  and 
they  made  immense  profits. 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  Dukes  de 
la  Force  and  D*  Antin  were  among  the  foremost  of  these  illus- 
trious stock-jobbers.  They  were  nicknamed  the  Mississippi 
Lords,  and  they  smiled  at  the  sneering  title.  In  fact,  the 
usual  distinctions  of  society  had  lost  their  consequence,  under 
the  reign  of  this  new  passion.  Rank,  talent,  miUtary  fame, 
no  longer  inspired  deference.  All  respect  for  others,  all  self- 
respect,  were  forgotten  in  the  mercenary  struggle  of  the  stock- 
market.  Even  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for- 
getting their  true  objects  of  devotion,  mingled  among  the 
votaries  of  Mammon.  They  were  not  behind  those  who 
wielded  the  civil  power  in  fabricating  ordinances  suited  to 
their  avaricious  purposes.  Theological  decisions  forthwith 
appeared,  in  which  the  anathema  launched  by  the  Church 
against  usury  was  convenierntly  construed  as  not  extending 
to  the  traffic  in  bank  shares! 

The  Abbe  Dubois  entered  into  the  mysteries  of  stock- 
jobbing  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  enriched  himself 
by  the  spoils  of  the  credulous;  and  he  continually  drew  large 
sums  from  Law,  as  considerations  for  his  political  influence. 
Faithless  to  his  country,  in  the  course  of  his  gambling  specu- 
lations he  transferred  to  England  "i  great  amount  of  specie, 
which  had  been  paid  into  the  royal  treasury ;  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  subsequent  dearth  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  female  sex  participated  in  this  sordid  frenzy.  Prin- 
cesses of  the  blood,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility,  were 
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among  the  most  rapacious  of  stock-jobbers.  The  regent 
jeemed  to  have  the  riches  of  Crcesus  at  his  command,  and 
lavished  money  by  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  his  female 
relatives  and  favorites,  as  well  as  upon  his  rou^Sy  the  disso- 
lute companions  of  his  debauches.  "My  son,'*  writes  the 
regent's  mother,  in  her  correspondence,  *'gave  me  shares  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions,  which  I  distributed  among  my 
household.  The  king  a^so  took  several  millions  for  his  own 
household.  All  the  royal  family  have  had  them;  all  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  France,  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood." 

Luxury  and  extravagance  kept  pace  with  this  sudden  in- 
flation of  fancied  wealth.  The  hereditary  palaces  of  nobles 
were  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  augmented  splen- 
dor. Entertainments  were  given  of  incredible  cost  and  mag- 
nificence. Never  bef oro  had  been  such  display  in  houses,  fur- 
niture, equipages,  and  amusements.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  among  persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  suddenly 
become  possessed  of  millions.  Ludicrous  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  some  of  these  upstarts.  One,  who  had  just  launched 
a  splendid  carriage,  when  about  to  use  it  for  the  first  time, 
instead  of  getting  in  at  the  door,  mounted,  through  habitude, 
to  his  accustomed  place  behind.  Some  ladies  of  quality,  see- 
ing a  well-dressed  woman  covered  with  diamonds,  but  w^hom 
nobody  knew,  alight  from  a  very  handsome  carriage,  inquired 
who  she  was  of  the  footman.  He  replied,  with  a  sneer:  "It 
is  a  lady  who  has  recently  tumbled  from  a  garret  into  this 
carriage."  Mr.  Law's  domestics  Were  said  to  become  in  like 
manner  suddenly  enriched  by  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his 
table.  His  coachman,  having  made  his  fortune,  retired  from 
his  service.  Mr.  Law  requested  him  to  procure  a  coachman 
in  his  place.  He  appeared  the  next  day  with  two,  whom  he 
pronounced  equally  good,  and  told  Mr.  Law:  "Take  which 
of  them  you  choose,  and  I  will  take  the  other!" 

Nor  were  these  novi  homini  treated  with  the  distance 
and  disdain  they  would  formerly  have  experienced  from  the 
haughty  aristocracy  of  France.     The  pride  of  the  old  noblesse 
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had  been  stifled  by  the  stronger  instinct  of  avarice.  They 
rather  sought  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  these  lucky 
upstarts;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  a  nobleman  would 
gladly  take  his  seat  at  the  table  of  the  fortunate  lackey  of 
yesterday,  in  hopes  of  learning  from  him  the  secret  of  grow- 
ing rich! 

Law  now  went  about  with  a  countenance  radiant  with 
success  and  apparently  dispensing  wealth  on  every  side. 
*'He  is  admirably  skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  finance,'* 
writes  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  regent's  mother,  "and 
has  put  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  such  good  order  that  all  the 
king's  debts  have  been  paid.  He  is  so  much  run  after  that 
he  has  no  repose  night  or  day.  A  duchess  even  kissed  his 
hand  publicly.  If  a  duchess  can  do  this,  what  will  other 
ladies  do?" 

Wherever  he  went,  his  path,  we  are  told,  was  beset  by 
a  sordid  throng,  who  waited  to  see  him  pass,  and  sought 
to  obtain  the  favor  of  a  word,  a  nod,  or  smile,  as  if  a  mere 
glance  from  him  would  bestow  fortune.  When  at  home,  his 
house  was  absolutely  besieged  by  furious  candidates  for 
fortune.  "They  forced  the  doors,"  says  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon;  "they  scaled  his  windows  from  the  garden;  they 
made  their  way  into  his  cabinet  down  the  chimney!" 

The  same  venal  court  was  paid  by  all  classes  to  his  fam- 
ily. The  highest  ladies  of  the  court  vied  with  each  other  in 
meannesses  to  purchase  the  lucrative  friendship  of  Mrs.  Law 
and  her  daughter.  They  waited  upon  them  with  as  much 
assiduity  and  adulation  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  of  the 
blood.  The  regent  one  day  expressed  a  desire  that  some 
duchess  should  accompany  his  daughter  to  Genoa.  "My 
lord,"  said  some  one  present,  "if  you  would  have  a  choice 
from  among  the  duchesses,  you  need  but  send  to  Mrs.  Law's, 
you  will  find  them  all  assembled  there." 
•  The  wealth  of  Law  rapidly  increased  with  the  expansion 
of  the  bubble.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  purchased 
fourteen  titled  estates,  paying  for  them  in  paper;  and  the 
public  hailed  these  sudden  and  vast  acquisitions  of  landed 
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property  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  system. 
In  one  instance  he  met  with  a  shrewd  hargainer,  who  had 
not  the  general  faith  in  his  paper  money.  The  President  do 
Novion  insisted  on  being  paid  for  an  estate  in  hard  coin. 
Law  accordingly  brought  the  amount,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  in  spocie,  saying,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  that 
he  preferred  paying  in  money  as  its  weight  rendered  it  a 
mere  encumbrance.  As  it  happened,  the  president  could  give 
no  clear  title  to  the  land,  and  the  money  had  to  be  refunded. 
He  paid  it  back  in  paper,  which  Law  dared  not  refuse,  lest 
he  should  depreciate  it  in  the  market. 

The  course  of  illusory  credit  went  on  triumphantly  for 
eighteen  months.  Law  had  nearly  fulfilled  one  of  his  prom- 
ises, for  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid 
off;  but  how  paid?  In  bank  shares,  which  had  been 
trumped  up  several  hundred  per  cent  above  their  value, 
and  which  were  to  vanish  like  smoke  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders. 

One  of  the  most  striking  attributes  of  Law  was  the  im- 
perturbable assurance  and  self-possession  with  which  he 
rephed  to  every  objection,  and  found  a  solution  for  every 
problem.  He  had  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler  in  evading  diffi- 
culties ;  and  what  was  peculiar,  made  figures  themselves, 
which  are  the  very  elements  of  exact  demonstration,  the 
means  to  dazzle  and  bewilder. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  1719  the  Mississippi  scheme  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  glory.  Half  a  million  of  stran- 
gers had  crowded  into  Paris  in  quest  of  fortune.  The  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  were  overflowing;  lodgings  were  pro- 
cured with  excessive  difficulty;  granaries  were  turned  into 
bedrooms ;  provisions  had  risen  enormously  in  price ;  splendid 
houses  were  multiplying  on  every  side;  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  carriages;  above  a  thousand  new  equipages 
had  been  launched. 

On  the  eleventh  of  December,  Law  obtained  another  pro- 
hibitory decree,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  all  the  remaining 
specie  in  circulation  into  the  bank.     By  this  it  was  forbidden 
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to  make  any  payment  in  silver  above  ten  livres,  or  in  gold 
above  three  hundred. 

The  repeated  decrees  of  this  nature,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  depreciate  the  value  of  gold,  and  increase  the  illusive 
credit  of  paper,  began  to  awaken  doubts  of  a  system  which 
required  such  bolstering.  Capitalists  gradually  awoke  from 
their  bewilderment.  Sound  and  able  financiers  consulted 
together,  and  agreed  to  make  common  cause  against  this 
continual  expansion  of  a  paper  system.  The  shares  of  the 
bank  and  of  the  company  began  to  decline  in  value.  Wary 
men  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  realize^  a  word  now  Hist 
brought  into  use,  to  express  the  conversion  of  ideal  property 
into  something  real. 

The  prince  of  Conti,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  grasp- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  lords,  was  the  first  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  credit  of  the  bank.  There  was  a  mixture  of  ingratitude 
in  his  conduct  that  characterized  the  venal  baseness  of  the 
times.  Ho  had  received  from  time  to  time  enormous  sums 
from  Law,  as  the  price  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  His 
avarice  had  increased  with  every  acquisition,  until  Law  was 
compelled  to  refuse  one  of  his  exactions.  In  revenge  the 
prince  immediately  sent  such  an  amount  of  paper  to  the  bank 
to  be  cashed  that  it  required  four  wagons  to  bring  away  the 
silver,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  loll  out  of  the  window  of 
his  hotel  and  jest  and  exult  as  it  was  trundled  into  his  porte- 
cochere. 

This  was  the  signal  for  other  drains  of  hke  nature.  The 
English  and  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  purchased  a  great 
amount  of  bank  paper  at  low  prices,  cashed  them  at  the 
bank,  and  carried  the  money  out  of  the  country.  Other 
strangers  did  the  like,  thus  draining  the  kingdom  of  its  specie, 
and  leaving  paper  in  its  place. 

The  regent,  perceiving  these  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
system,  sought  to  restore  it  to  public  confidence  by  confer- 
ring marks  of  confidence  upon  its  author. 

He  accordingly  resolved  to  make  Law  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  Finances  of  France.     There  was  a  material  ob- 
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Htaclo  in  hiH  way.  Ijhw  vviih  n  TrotoHtHnt,  mid  tho  rejifont, 
uiiMcnipuloiiH  an  Ik*  wuh  hiinst^lC,  did  not  dure  puldiiOy  to 
ontraj^^o  tho  hov(M'o  odictH  \vhi(  li  Ijouis  XIV.,  in  hin  l)ip)t 
davH,  had  fuliniiiat(>d  a^^aiimt  all  horoticH.  Law  Hoon  lot  him 
know  that  thon^  woidd  ho  no  dillicnlty  on  that  hojid.  He 
was  ivaily  at  any  nioinont  to  ahjuro  his  rohj^ion  in  tho  way 
of  businoHH.  For  (h»<H>n('y's  Kakts  how(»vor,  it  was  judfjfod 
propor  iio  Hhoulil  prt»vionHly  bo  oonvinciMJ  and  convorted.  A 
jjfhoMtly  inntructor  waH  Hoon  found,  r(»atly  to  accoinpliHh  liis 
convoi'sion  in  tho  siiorti^nt  powsihlo  tinio.  This  was  tho  Abbe 
Toncin,  a  protlijj^ato  croaturo  of  tho  profli^jato  Dubois,  and 
Hke  hini  working  his  way  to  ocolosiustical  promotion  and 
temporal  wealth,  by  tho  basest  moans. 

Under  the  instructions  of  tho  Abl)e  Toncin,  Law  soon 
mastered  the  mysteries  and  dogmas  of  tho  Catholic  doctrine; 
and,  after  u  brief  course  of  ghostly  training,  declared  himself 
thoroughly  convinced  and  converted.  To  avoid  the  sneers 
and  jests  of  the  Parisian  public  tho  ceremony  of  abjuration 
took  place  at  Melun.  Law  made  a  pious  i)n)8ent  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roque,  and  the 
Abbe  Tencin  was  rewarded  for  his  edifying  labors  by  sundry 
shares  and  bank  bills ;  which  he  shrewdly  took  care  to  con- 
vert into  cash,  having  as  little  faith  in  the  system  as  in  the 
piety  of  his  new  convert.  A  more  grave  and  moral  com- 
mimity  might  have  been  outraged  by  this  scandalous  farce; 
but  the  Parisians  laughed  at  it  with  their  usual  levity,  and 
contented  themselves  with  making  it  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  songs  and  epigrams. 

Law  now  being  orthodox  in  his  faith,  took  out  letters  of 
naturalization,  and  having  thus  surmounted  the  intervening 
obstacles,  was  elevated  by  the  regent  to  the  post  of  comp- 
troller-general. So  accustomed  had  the  community  become 
to  all  juggles  and  transmutations  in  this  hero  of  finance, 
that  no  one  seemed  shocked  or  astonished  at  his  sudden 
elevation.  On  the  contrary,  being  now  considered  perfectly 
established  in  place  and  power,  he  became  more  than  ever 
the  object  of  venal  adoration.     Men  of  rank  and  dignity 
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throngod  ]m  antocliHinbor,  waiting  patioiitly  their  turn  fur 
Hit  nudiuiKHs  and  titlod  datnoH  donu^anod  thoiiiM^lvoH  to  take 
tlio  front  H()atH  of  tho  carriagoH  of  Iuh  wifo  and  daiightor,  an 
if  tluiy  had  heon  riding  witii  princoHwiH  of  tho  blood  royal. 
Law'w  hoad  grow  giddy  with  his  olovation,  and  ho  lK3gan  to 
aHpiro  aftor  aristocratic^al  diHiinction.  Tlioro  wan  to  Ixj  a 
court  ball,  at  wiiich  Hovoral  of  tiio  young  noblonion  won*  to 
danco  in  a  ballot  with  tho  youthful  king.  Law  ro<iuostod 
that  liiH  Hon  might  bo  adniittod  into  tho  ballot,  and  tho  rogont 
conHonted.  Tho  young  Hcions  of  nobility,  howover,  woro 
indignant  and  Hcoutod  tho  "intruding  upHtart."  Thoir  nioro 
worldly  parentH,  foarful  of  diHj>loaHing  tho  nio<lorn  MidaH, 
reprimanded  them  in  vain.  Tiie  BtriplingH  had  not  yot  im- 
bibed tho  pasHion  for  gain,  and  Btill  hold  to  thoir  high  blood. 
The  son  of  the  banker  rciceived  slightB  and  annoyancen  on 
all  sides,  and  the  public  applauded  them  for  their  spirit.  A 
fit  of  illness  came  opportunely  to  relieve  the  youth  from  an 
honor  which  would  have  cost  him  a  world  of  vexations  and 
affronts. 

In  February,  1720,  shortly  after  Law*s  installment  in 
office,  a  decree  came  out  uniting  the  bank  to  the  India  Com- 
pany, by  which  last  name  the  whole  establishment  was  now 
known.  The  decree  stated  that  as  the  bank  was  royal,  the 
king  was  bound  to  make  good  the  value  of  its  bills ;  that  he 
committed  to  the  company  the  government  of  the  bank  for 
fifty  years,  and  sold  to  it  fifty  millions  of  stock  belonging  to 
him,  for  nine  hundred  millions;  a  simple  advance  of  eighteen 
hundred  per  cent.  The  decree  further  declared,  in  the  king's 
name,  that  he  would  never  draw  on  the  bank  until  the  value 
of  his  drafts  had  first  been  lodged  in  it  by  his  receivers - 
general. 

The  bank,  it  was  said,  had  by  this  time  issued  notes  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  millions;  being  more  paper  than 
all  the  banks  of  Europe  were  able  to  circulate.  To  aid  its 
credit,  the  receivers  of  the  revenue  were  directed  to  take 
bank  notes  of  the  sub-receivers.  All  payments,  also,  of  one 
hundred  livres  and  upward  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  bank- 
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notes.  These  compulsory  measures  for  a  short  time  gave  a 
false  credit  to  the  bank,  which  proceeded  to  discount  mer- 
chants* notes,  to  lend  money  on  jewels,  plate,  and  other  valu- 
ables, as  well  as  on  mortgages. 

Still  further  to  force  on  the  system  an  edict  next  appeared, 
forbidding  any  individual,  or  any  corporate  body,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, to  hold  in  possession  more  than  five  hundred  livres 
in  current  coin;  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  louis  d'ors:  the 
value  of  the  louis-d'or  in  paper  being,  at  the  time,  seventy- 
two  livres.  All  the  gold  and  silver  they  might  have  above 
this  pittance  was  to  be  brought  to  the  royal  bank  and  ex- 
changed either  for  shares  or  bills. 

As  confiscation  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  this 
decree,  and  informers  were  assured  a  shc-re  of  the  forfeitures, 
a  bounty  was  in  a  manner  held  out  to  domestic  spies  and 
traitors ;  and  the  most  odious  scrutiny  was  awakened  into  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  families  and  individuals.  The  very  con- 
fidence between  friends  and  relatives  was  impaired,  and  all 
the  domestic  ties  and  virtues  of  society  were  threatened, 
until  a  general  sentiment  of  indignation  broke  forth,  that 
compelled  the  regent  to  rescind  the  odious  decree.  Lord 
Stairs,  the  British  embassador,  speaking  of  the  system  of 
espionage  encouraged  by  this  edict,  observed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Law  v^as  a  thorough  Catholic,  since 
he  had  thus  esuiblished  the  inquisition,  after  having  already 
proved  transuhstantiation,  by  changing  specie  into  paper. 

l^jpal  abuses  had  taken  place  under  the  colonizing  proj- 
.^•'v  In  }iis  thousand  expedients  to  amass  capital,  Law  had 
::o'd  parcels  of  land  in  Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  three  thou- 
'''\.a(x  iivres  for  a  league  square.  Many  capitalists  had  pur- 
chased estates  large  enough  to  constitute  almost  a  princi- 
pality ;  the  only  evil  was.  Law  had  sold  a  property  which  he 
could  not  deliver.  The  agents  of  police,  who  aided  in  re- 
cruiting the  ranks  of  the  colonists,  had  been  guilty  of  scan- 
dalous impositions.  Under  pretense  of  taking  up  mendicants 
and  vagabonds,  they  had  scoured  the  streets  at  night,  seizing 
upon  honest  mechanics,  or  their  sons,  and  hurrying  them 
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to  their  crimping-houses,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extorting 
money  from  them  as  a  ransom.  The  populace  was  rouHod 
to  indignation  by  these  abuses.  The  offioers  of  police  were 
mobbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  odious  functions,  and  several 
of  them  were  killed ;  which  put  an  end  to  this  flagrant  abuse 
of  power. 

In  March,  a  most  extraordinary  decree  of  the  council  fixed 
the  price  of  shares  of  the  India  Company  at  nine  thousand 
livres  each.  All  ecclesiastical  communities  and  hospitals 
were  now  prohibited  from  investing  money  at  interest,  in 
anything  but  India  stock.  With  all  these  props  and  stays, 
the  system  continued  to  totter.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
under  a  despotic  government  that  could  alter  the  value  of 
property  at  every  moment?  The  very  compulsory  measures 
that  were  adopted  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  bank  has- 
tened its  fall;  plainly  showing  there  was  a  want  of  solid 
security. 

Law  caused  pamphlets  to  be  published,  setting  forth, 
in  eloquent  language,  the  vast  profits  that  must  accrue  to 
holders  of  the  stock,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  king's 
ever  doing  it  any  harm.  On  the  very  back  of  these  asser- 
tions came  forth  an  edict  of  the  king,  dated  the  22d  of  May, 
wherein,  under  pretense  of  having  reduced  the  value  of  his 
coin,  it  was  declared  necessary  to  reduce  the  value  of  his 
bank-notes  one-half,  and  of  the  India  shares  from  nine  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand  livres. 

This  decree  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  upon  sharehold- 
ers. They  found  one-half  of  the  pretended  value  of  the 
paper  in  their  hands  annihilated  in  an  instant;  and  what 
certainty  had  they  with  respect  to  the  other  half?  The  rich 
considered  themselves  ruined;  those  in  humbler  circum- 
stances looked  forward  to  abject  boggary. 

The  parliament  seized  the  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the 
protector  of  the  public,  and  refused  to  register  the  decree. 
It  gained  the  credit  of  compelling  the  regent  to  retrace  his 
step,  though  it  is  more  probable  he  yielded  to  the  universal 
burst  of  public  astonishment  and  reprobation.     On  the  27th 
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of  May  the  edict  was  revoked,  and  bank  bills  were  restored 
to  their  previous  value.  But  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck ; 
the  delusion  was  at  an  end.  Government  itself  had  lost  all 
public  confidence,  equally  with  the  bank  it  had  engendered, 
and  which  its  own  arbitrary  acts  had  brought  into  discredit. 
"All  Paris,"  says  the  regent's  mother,  in  her  letters,  "has 
been  mourning  at  the  cursed  decree  which  Law  has  per- 
suaded my  son  to  make.  I  have  received  anonymous  letters 
stating  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear  on  my  own  account,  but 
that  my  son  shall  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword." 

The  regent  now  endeavored  to  avei*t  the  odium  of  his 
ruinous  schemes  from  himself.  He  affected  to  have  suddenly 
lost  confidence  in  Law,  and,  on  the  29th  of  May,  discharged 
him  from  his  employ  as  comptroller-general,  and  stationed  a 
Swiss  guard  of  sixteen  men  in  his  house.  He  even  refused 
to  see  him,  when,  on  the  following  day,  he  applied  at  the 
portal  of  the  Palais  Royal  for  admission ;  but  having  played 
off  this  farce  before  the  public,  he  admitted  him  secretly  the 
same  night,  by  a  private  door,  and  continued  as  before  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  financial  schemes. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  regent  issued  a  decree,  permitting 
persons  to  have  as  much  money  as  they  pleased  in  their  pos- 
session. Few,  however,  were  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  this 
permission.  There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  a  royal 
ordinance  immediately  suspended  payment,  until  further 
orders.  To  relieve  the  public  mind,  a  city  stock  was  created, 
of  twenty-five  millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  which  bank  notes  were  taken  in  exchange. 
The  bank  notes  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  were  pub- 
licly burned  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  public,  how- 
ever, had  lost  confidence  in  everything  and  everybody,  and 
suspected  fraud  and  collusion  in  those  who  pretended  to  burn 
the  bills. 

A  general  confusion  now  took  place  in  the  financial  world. 
Families  who  had  lived  in  opulence  found  themselves  sud- 
denly reduced  to  indigence.  Schemers  who  had  been  revel- 
ing in  the  delusion  of  princely  fortune  found  their  estates 
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vanishing  into  thin  air.  Those  who  had  any  property  re- 
maining sought  to  secure  it  against  reverses.  Cautious  per- 
sons found  there  was  no  safety  for  property  in  a  country 
where  the  coin  was  continually  shifting  in  value,  and  ^  uere 
a  despotism  was  exercised  over  public  securities,  and  even 
over  the  private  purses  of  individuals.  They  began  to  send 
their  effects  into  other  countries;  when  lol  on  the  20th  of 
June  a  royal  edict  commanded  them  to  bring  back  their 
effects,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  twice  their  valuo;  and 
forbade  them,  under  like  penalty,  from  investing  their  money 
in  foreign  stocks.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another  decree, 
forbidding  any  one  to  retain  precious  stones  in  his  possession, 
or  to  sell  them  to  foreigners;  all  must  be  deposited  in  the 
bank,  in  exchange  for  depreciating  paper ! 

Execrations  were  now  poured  out  on  all  sides  against 
Law,  and  menaces  of  vengeance.  What  a  contrast,  in  a 
short  time,  to  the  venal  incense  that  was  offered  up  to  him  I 
*'This  person,"  writes  the  regent's  mother,  "who  was  for- 
merly worshiped  as  a  god,  is  now  not  sure  of  his  life.  It  is 
astonishing  how  greatly  terrified  he  is.  He  is  as  a  dead  man ; 
he  is  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  it  is  said  he  can  never  get  over  it. 
My  son  is  not  dismayed,  though  he  is  threatened  on  all  sides ; 
and  is  very  much  amused  with  Law's  terrors." 
u  About  the  middle  of  July  the  last  grand  atteinpt  was 
made  by  Law  and  the  regent  to  keep  up  the  system  and  pro- 
vide for  the  immense  emission  of  paper.  A  decree  was  fab- 
ricated, giving  the  India  Company  the  entire  monopoly  of 
commerce,  on  condition  that  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  reimburse  six  hundred  millions  of  livres  of  its  bills,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  millions  per  month. 

On  the  17th  this  decree  was  sent  to  parliament  to 
be  registered.  It  at  once  raised  a  storm  of  opposition 
in  that  assembly,  and  a  vehement  discussion  took  place. 
"While  that  was  going  on  a  disastrous  scene  was  passing 
out  of  doors. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the  system  had  reached  the 
humblest  concerns  of  human  life.     Provisions  had  risen  to 
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an  enormous  price;  paper  money  was  refused  at  all  the  shops; 
the  people  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  It  had  been 
found  absolutely  indispensable  to  relax  a  little  from  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  and  to  allow  small  sums  to  be 
scantily  exchanged  for  paper.  The  doors  of  the  bank  and 
the  neighboring  streets  were  immediately  thronged  with  a 
famishing  multitude,  seeking  cash  for  bank  notes  of  ten 
livres.  So  great  was  the  press  and  struggle  that  several 
persons  were  stifled  and  crushed  to  death.  The  mob  carried 
three  of  the  bodies  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
Some  cried  for  the  regent  to  come  forth  and  behold  the  ef- 
fect of  his  system ;  others  demanded  the  death  of  Law,  the 
impostor,  who  had  brought  this  misery  and  ruin  upon  the 
nation. 

The  moment  was  critical,  the  popular  fury  was  rising  to 
a  tempest,  when  Le  Blanc,  the  Secretary  of  State,  stepped 
forth.  He  had  previously  sent  for  the  military,  and  now 
only  sought  to  gain  time.  Singling  out  six  or  seven  stout 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob:  *'My 
good  fellows,"  said  he,  calmly,  "carry  away  these  bodies 
and  place  them  in  some  church,  and  then  come  back  quickly 
to  me  for  your  pay."  They  immediately  obeyed;  a  kind  of 
funeral  procession  was  formed;  the  arrival  of  troops  dis- 
persed those  who  lingered  behind ;  and  Paris  was  probably 
saved  from  an  insurrection. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  being  quiet.  Law 
ventured  to  go  in  his  carriage  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  and  curses,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets; 
and  he  reached  the  Palais  Royal  in  a  terrible  fright.  The 
regent  amused  himself  with  his  fears,  but  retained  him  with 
him,  and  sent  off  his  carriage,  which  was  assailed  by  the 
mob,  pelted  with  stones,  and  the  glasses  shivered.  The 
news  of  this  outrage  was  communicated  to  parliament  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  discussion  of  tbe  decree  for  the  commercial 
monopoly.  The  first  president,  who  had  been  absent  for  a 
short  time,  re-entered,  and  communicated  the  tidings  in 
a  whimsical  couplet : 
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"Messieurs,  Messieurs!  bonne  nouvellef 
Le  carrosse  de  Law  est  reduite  en  carrelle!" 

"Gentlemen,  Oentlement  good  newsl 
The  carriage  of  Law  is  shivered  to  atoms  I" 

The  members  sprang  up  with  joy;  "And  Lawl**  exclaimed 
they,  "has  he  been  torn  to  pieces?"  The  president  was 
ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  tumult ;  whereupon  the  debate 
was  cut  short,  the  decree  rejected,  and  the  house  adjourned ; 
the  members  hurrying  to  learn  the  particulars.  Such  was 
the  levity  with  which  public  affairs  were  treated  at  that 
dissolute  and  disastrous  period. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  an  ordinance  from  the 
king,  prohibiting  all  popular  assemblages;  and  troops  were 
stationed  at  various  points,  and  in  all  public  places.  The 
regiment  of  guards  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness; 
and  the  musketeers  to  be  at  their  hotels,  with  their  horses 
ready  saddled.  A  number  of  small  offices  were  opened, 
where  people  might  cash  small  notes,  though  with  great 
delay  and  difficulty.  An  edict  was  also  issued  declaring  that 
whoever  should  refuse  to  take  bank  notes  in  the  course  of 
trade  should  forfeit  double  the  amount  I 

The  continued  and  vehement  opposition  of  parliament  to 
the  whole  delusive  system  of  finance  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  regent ;  but  this  obstinate  rejection 
of  his  last  grand  expedient  of  a  commercial  monopoly  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  He  determined  to  punish  that  intract- 
able body.  The  Abbe  Dubois  and  Law  suggested  a  simple 
mode;  it  was  to  suppress  the  parliament  altogether,  being, 
as  they  observed,  so  far  from  useful  that  it  was  a  constant 
impediment  to  the  march  of  public  affairs.  The  regent  was 
half  inclined  to  listen  to  their  advice;  but  upon  calmer  con- 
sideration, and  the  advice  of  friends,  he  adopted  a  more 
moderate  course.  On  the  20th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning, 
all  the  doors  of  the  parHament-house  were  taken  possession 
of  by  troops.  Others  were  sent  to  surround  the  house  of  the 
first  president,  and  others  to  the  houses  of  the  various  mem- 
bers;  who  were  all  at  first  in  great  alarm,  until  an  order 
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from  the  king  was  put  into  their  hands,  to  render  themselves 
at  Pontoise,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  to  which  place  the 
parliament  was  thus  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  transferred. 

This  despotic  act,  says  Voltaire,  would  at  any  other  time 
have  caused  an  insurrection;  but  one  half  of  the  Parisians 
were  occupied  by  their  ruin,  and  the  other  half  by  their  fan- 
cied riches,  which  were  soon  to  vanish.  The  president  and 
members  of  parliament  acquiesced  in  the  mandate  without 
a  murmur;  they  even  went  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
made  every  preparation  to  lead  a  joyous  life  in  their  exile. 
The  musketeers,  who  held  possession  of  the  vacated  parlia- 
ment-house, a  gay  corps  of  fashionable  young  fellows, 
amused  themselves  with  making  songs  and  pasquinades, 
at  the  expense  of  the  exiled  legislators;  and  at  length,  to 
pass  away  time,  formed  themselves  into  a  mock  parliament; 
elected  their  presidents,  kings,  ministers,  and  advocates;  took 
their  seats  in  due  form,  arraigned  a  cat  at  their  bar,  in  place 
of  the  Sieur  Law,  and,  after  giving  it  a  *'fair  trial,"  con- 
demned it  to  be  hanged.  In  this  manner  public  affairs  and 
public  institutions  were  lightly  turned  to  jest. 

As  to  the  exiled  parliament,  it  lived  gayly  and  luxuri- 
ously at  Pontoise,  at  the  public  expense;  for  the  regent  had 
furnished  funds,  as  usual,  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  first 
president  had  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon  put  at 
his  disposal,  already  furnished,  with  a  vast  and  delightful 
garden  on  the  borders  of  a  river.  There  he  kept  open  house 
to  all  the  members  of  parliament.  Several  tables  were 
spread  every  day,  all  furnished  luxuriously  and  splendidly ; 
the  most  exquisite  wines  and  liqueurs,  the  choicest  fruits  and 
refreshments,  of  all  kinds,  abounded.  A  number  of  small 
chariots  for  one  and  two  horses  were  always  at  hand,  for 
such  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  as  wished  to  take  an  airing 
after  dinner,  and  card  and  billiard  tables  for  such  as  chose 
to  amuse  themselves  in  that  way  until  supper.  The  sister 
and  the  daughter  of  the  first  president  did  the  honors  of  the 
house,  and  he  hxmself  presided  there  with  an  air  of  great 
ease,  hospitality,  and  magnificence.     It  became  a  party  of 
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pleasure  to  drive  from  Paris  to  Pontoise,  which  was  six 
leagues  distant,  and  pari;ake  of  the  amusements  and  festiv- 
ities of  the  place.  Business  was  openly  slighted;  nothing 
was  thought  of  hut  amusement.  The  regent  and  his  gov- 
ernment were  laughed  at,  and  made  the  subjects  of  con- 
tinual pleasantries;  while  the  enormous  expenses  incurred 
by  this  idle  and  lavish  course  of  life  more  than  doubled  the 
liberal  sums  provided.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  par- 
liament resented  their  exile. 

During  all  this  time  the  system  was  getting  more  and 
more  involved.  The  stock  exchange  had  some  time  pre- 
viously been  removed  to  the  Place  Vendome;  but  the  tumult 
and  noise  becoming  intolerable  to  the  residents  of  that  polite 
quarter,  and  especially  to  the  chancellor,  whose  hotel  was 
there,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Carignan,  both  deep  gamblers 
in  Mississippi  stock,  offered  the  extensive  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Soissons  as  a  rallying-place  for  the  worshipers  of 
Mammon.  The  offer  was  accepted.  A  number  of  barracks 
were  immediately  erected  in  the  garden,  as  offices  for  the 
stock-brokers,  and  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  regent, 
under  pretext  of  police  regulations,  that  no  bargain  should 
be  valid  unless  concluded  in  these  barracks.  The  rent  of 
them  immediately  mounted  to  a  hundred  livres  a  month  for 
each,  and  the  whole  yielded  these  noble  proprietors  an  ignoble 
revenue  of  half  a  million  of  livres. 

The  mania  for  gain,  however,  was  now  at  an  end.  A 
universal  panic  succeeded.  **Sauve  qui  peutr^  was  the 
watchword.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  exchange  falling 
paper  for  something  of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value.  Since 
money  was  not  to  be  had,  jewels,  precious  stones,  plate, 
porcelain,  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver,  all  commanded  any 
price  in  paper.  Land  was  bought  at  fifty  years*  purchase, 
and  he  esteemed  himself  happy  who  could  get  it  even  at  this 
price.  Monopolies  now  became  the  rage  among  the  noble 
holders  of  paper.  The  Duke  de  la  Force  bought  up  nearly 
all  the  tallow,  grease,  and  soap;  others  the  coffee  and  spices; 
others  hay  and  oats.     Foreign  exchanges  were  almost  im- 
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practicable.  The  debts  of  Dutch  and  English  merchants 
were  paid  in  this  fictitious  money,  all  the  coin  of  the  realm 
having  disappeared.  All  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor 
were  confounded.  With  one  thousand  crowns  one  might 
pay  a  debt  of  eighteen  thousand  livres! 

The  regent's  mother,  who  once  exulted  in  the  aiHuence 
of  bank  paper,  now  wrote  in  a  very  different  tone:  "I  have 
often  wished,'*  said  she  in  her  letters,  "that  these  bank  notes 
were  in  the  depths  of  the  infernal  regions.  They  have  given 
my  son  more  trouble  than  relief.  Nobody  in  France  has  a 
penny.  .  .  .  My  son  was  once  popular,  but  since  the  arrival 
of  this  cursed  Law,  he  is  hated  more  and  more.  Not  a 
week  passes,  without  my  receiving  letters  filled  with  fright- 
ful threats,  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  tyrant.  I  have  just 
received  one  threatening  him  with  poison.  When  I  showed 
it  to  him,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh." 

In  the  meantime.  Law  was  dismayed  by  the  increasing 
troubles,  and  terrified  at  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  real  courage;  and  fearing  for  his  personal 
safety,  from  popular  tumult,  or  the  despair  of  ruined  in- 
dividuals, he  agaS  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  regent. 
The  latter,  as  usual,  amused  himself  with  his  terrors,  and 
turned  every  new  disaster  into  a  jest;  but  he  too  began  to 
think  of  his  own  security. 

In  pursuing  the  schemes  of  Law,  he  had  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated to  carry  through  his  term  of  government  with  ease  and 
splendor;  and  to  enrich  himself,  his  connections,  and  his 
favorites ;  and  had  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  system 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  regency. 

He  now  saw  his  mistake ;  that  it  was  impossible  much 
longer  to  prevent  an  explosion ;  and  he  determined  at  once 
to  get  Law  out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  charge  him  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  delusions  of  this  paper  alchemy.  He  accord- 
ingly took  occasion  of  the  recall  of  parliament  in  December, 
1720,  to  suggest  to  Law  the  policy  of  his  avoiding  an  en- 
counter with  that  hostile  and  exasperated  body.  Law  needed 
no  urging  to  the  measure.     His  only  desire  was  to  escax)e 
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from  Paris  and  its  tempestuous  populace.  Two  days  before 
the  return  of  parliament  he  took  his  sudden  and  secret  de- 
parture. He  traveled  in  a  chaise  beariug  the  arms  of  the 
regent,  and  was  escorted  by  a  kind  of  safeguard  of  servants 
in  the  duke's  livery.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was  an  estate 
of  the  regent's,  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  from  whence 
he  pushed  forward  to  Bruxelles. 

As  soon  as  Law  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  summoned  a  council  of  the  regency,  and  informed 
them  that  they  were  assembled  t^  deliberate  on  the  state  of 
the  finances,  and  the  affairs  of  the  India  Company.  Ac- 
cordingly La  Houssaye,  comptroller-general,  rendered  a  per- 
fectly clear  statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  were 
bank  bills  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  two  milliards,  seven 
hundred  millions  of  livres,  without  any  evidence  that  this 
enormous  sum  had  been  emitted  in  virtue  of  any  ordinance 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  India  Company,  which 
alone  had  the  right  to  authorize  such  emissions. 

The  council  was  astonished  at  this  disclosure,  and  looked 
to  the  regent  for  explanation.  Pushed  to  the  extreme,  the 
regent  avowed  that  Law  had  emitted  bills  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  hundred  millions  beyond  what  had  been  fixed  by  or- 
dinances, and  in  contradiction  to  express  prohibitions;  that 
the  thing  being  done,  he,  the  regent,  had  legalized  or  rather 
covered  the  transaction,  by  decrees  ordering  such  emissions, 
which  decrees  he  had  antedated. 

A  stormy  scene  ensued  between  the  regent  and  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  little  to  the  credit  of  either,  both  having  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  cabalistic  operations  of  the  system. 
In  fact,  the  several  members  of  the  council  had  been  among 
the  most  venal  "beneficiaries"  of  the  scheme,  and  had  in- 
terests at  stake  which  they  were  anxious  to  secure.  From 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
others  were  more  to  blame  than  Law,  for  the  disastrous 
effects  of  his  financial  projects.  His  bank,  had  it  been  con- 
fined to  its  original  limits,  and  left  to  the  control  of  its  own 
internal  regulations,  might  have  gone  on  prosperously,  and 
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been  of  groat  benefit  to  the  nation.  It  was  an  institution 
fitted  for  a  free  country ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  subjected 
to  tbe  control  of  a  despotic  government,  that  could,  at  its 
pleasure,  alter  the  value  of  the  specie  within  its  vaults,  and 
compel  the  most  extravagant  expansions  of  its  paper  circula 
tion.  The  vital  principle  of  a  bank  is  security  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  ojHirations,  and  the  immediate  convertibility  of 
its  paper  into  coin ;  and  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
an  institution  or  its  paper  promises,  when  the  sovereign 
could  at  any  moment  centuple  those  promises  in  the  market, 
and  seize  upon  all  the  money  in  the  bank?  The  compulsory 
measures  used,  likewise,  to  force  bank-notes  into  currency, 
against  the  judgment  of  the  public,  was  fatal  to  the  system; 
for  credit  must  be  free  and  uncontrolled  as  the  common  air. 
The  regent  was  the  evil  spirit  of  the  system,  that  forced  Law 
on  to  an  expansion  of  his  paper  currency  far  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  di.^amed  of.  He  it  was  that  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled the  unlucky  projector  to  devise  all  kinds  of  collateral 
companies  and  monopolies,  by  which  to  raise  funds  to  meet 
the  constantly  and  enormously  increasing  emissions  of  shares 
and  notes.  Law  was  but  like  a  poor  conjurer  in  the  hands 
of  a  potent  spirit  that  he  has  evoked,  and  that  obliges  Lkn 
to  go  on,  desperately  and  ruinously,  with  his  conjurations. 
He  only  thought  at  the  outset  to  raise  the  wind,  but  thC' 
regent  compelled  him  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 

The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  the 
council  resulted  in  nothing  beneficial  to  the  public.  The 
princes  and  nobles  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  all  kinds 
of  juggles  and  extortions,  escaped  unpunished,  and  retained 
the  greater  part  of  their  spoils.  Many  of  the  "suddenly 
rich,"  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  a  giddy  height  of 
imaginary  prosperity,  and  had  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  excesses,  awoke  as  out  of  a  dream,  in  their 
original  poverty,  now  made  more  galling  and  humiliating  by 
their  transient  elevation. 

The  weight  of  the  evil,  however,  fell  on  more  valuable 
classes  of  society ;  honest  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who  had 
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been  seduced  away  from  the  safe  pursuits  of  industry,  to  the 
specious  chances  of  speculation.  Thousands  of  meritonous 
families  also,  once  opulent,  had  been  reduced  to  indigence, 
by  a  too  great  confidence  in  government.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral derangement  in  the  finances,  that  long  exerted  a  baneful 
influence  over  the  national  prosperity ;  but  the  most  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  system  were  upon  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  nation.  The  faith  of  engagements,  the  sanctity 
of  promises  in  affairs  of  business,  were  at  an  end.  Every 
expedient  to  grasp  present  profit,  or  to  evade  present  diffi- 
culty, was  tolerated.  "While  such  deplorable  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple was  generated  in  the  busy  classes,  the  chivalry  of 
France  had  soiled  their  pennons;  and  honor  and  glory, 
so  long  the  idols  of  the  Gallic  nobility,  had  been  tumbled 
to  the  earth,  and  trampled  in  the  dirt  of  the  stock- 
market. 

As  to  Law,  the  originator  of  the  system,  he  appears 
eventually  to  have  profited  but  little  by  his  schemes. 
**He  was  a  quack,*'  says  Voltaire,  '*to  whom  the  state 
was  given  to  be  cured,  but  who  poisoned  it  with  his 
drugs,  and  who  poisoned  himself.'*  The  effects  which  he 
left  behind  in  France  were  sold  at  a  low  price  and  the 
proceeds  dissipated.  His  landed  estates  were  confiscated. 
He  carried  away  with  him  barely  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  decency.  The  chief  relic 
of  his  immense  fortime  was  a  great  diamond,  which  he  was 
often  obliged  to  pawn.  He  was  in  England  in  1721,  and 
was  presented  to  George  the  First.  He  returned  shortly 
afterward  to  the  continent;  shifting  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  died  in  Venice,  in  1729.  His  wife  and  daughter, 
accustomed  to  live  with  the  prodigality  of  princesses,  could 
not  conform  to  their  altered  fortunes,  but  dissipated  the 
scanty  means  left  to  them,  and  sank  into  abject  poverty.  "I 
saw  his  wife,"  says  Voltaire,  "at  Bruxelles,  as  much  hu- 
miliated as  she  had  been  haughty  and  triumphant  in  Paris." 
An  elder  brother  of  Law  remained  in  France,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon.     His  descendants  have 
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acquit io(l  tliomselves  honorably,  in  various  public  employ- 
ments ;  and  ono  of  them  is  the  Mar(|uiB  LauriHtou,  some  time 
lieutenant-general  and  peer  of  France. 


DON   JUAN 

A  SPECTRAL  RESEARCH 

"T  have  heard  of  epirits  walking  with  aerial  bodies,  and  have  been 
wondered  at  by  others;  but  I  must  only  wonder  at  myself,  for  if  they 
be  not  mad,  Pme  come  to  my  own  buriali." — Shirley's  Witty  Fairie 
One 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  fate  of  Don  Juan,  the  fa- 
mous libertine  of  Seville,  who  for  his  sins  against  the  fair 
sex  and  other  minor  peccadilloes  was  hurried  away  to  the 
infernal  regions.  His  story  has  been  illustrated  in  play,  in 
pantomime,  and  farce,  on  every  stage  in  Christendom ;  until 
at  length  it  has  been  rendered  the  theme  of  the  operas,  and 
embalmed  to  endless  duration  in  the  glorious  music  of  Mo- 
zart. I  well  recollect  the  effect  of  this  story  upon  my  feel- 
ings in  my  bojdsh  days,  though  represented  in  grotesque 
pantomime;  the  awe  with  which  I  contemplated  the  monu- 
mental statue  on  horseback  of  the  murdered  commander, 
gleaming  by  pale  moonlight  in  the  convent  cemetery;  how 
my  heart  quaked  as  he  bowed  his  marble  head,  and  accepted 
the  in  >iou8  invitation  of  Don  Juan :  how  each  footfall  of  the 
statue  smote  upon  my  heart,  as  I  heard  it  approach,  ste})  by 
step,  through  the  echoing  corridor,  and  beheld  it  enter,  and 
advance,  a  moving  figure  of  stone,  to  the  supper  table!  But 
then  the  convivial  scene  in  the  charnel-house,  where  Don 
Juan  returned  the  visit  of  the  statue ;  was  offered  a  banquet 
of  skulls  and  bones,  and  on  refusing  to  partake,  was  hurled 
into  a  yawning  gulf,  under  a  tremendous  shower  of  firel 
These  were  accumulated  horrors  enough  to  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  most  pantomime-loving  schoolboy.     Many  have  sup- 
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posed  the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mero  fable.  I  myself  thouj^ht 
80  once;  Imt  "seeing  is  believing.*'  I  have  since  l)eheld  the 
very  scene  where  it  took  place,  and  now  to  indulge  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  preposterous. 

I  was  one  night  perambulating  the  streets  of  Seville,  in 
company  with  a  Spanish  friend,  a  curious  investigator  of  the 
pf'pul/ir  traditions  and  other  good-for  nothing  lore  of  the  city, 
.Mid  who  was  kind  enough  to  imagine  he  had  met,  in  me, 
with  a  congenial  spirit.  In  the  course  of  our  rambles  we 
were  passing  by  a  heavy,  dark  gateway,  opening  into  the 
coui-tyard  of  a  convent,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm :  "Stop!"  said  he,  "this  is  the  convent  of  San  Francisco; 
there  is  a  story  connected  with  it  which  I  am  sure  must  be 
known  to  you.  You  cannot  but  have  heard  of  Don  Juan 
and  the  marble  statue." 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  I,  "it  has  been  familiar  to  me 
from  childhood." 

"Well,  then,  it  was  in  the  cemetery  of  this  very  convent 
that  the  events  took  place." 

"Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  story  is  founded 
on  fact?" 

"Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
said  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.  Don 
Juan  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Tenorio,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  of  Andalusia.  His  father,  Don  Diego 
Tenorio,  was  a  favorite  of  the  king,  and  his  family  ranked 
among  the  deintectiatros,  or  magistrates,  of  the  city.  Pre- 
suming on  his  high  descent  and  powerful  connections,  Don 
Juan  set  no  bounds  to  his  excesses :  no  female,  high  or  low, 
was  sacred  from  his  pursuit :  and  he  soon  became  the  scandal 
of  Seville.  One  of  his  most  daring  outrages  was,  to  pene- 
trate by  night  into  the  palace  of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Ulloa,  com 
mander  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  and  attempt  to  carry  off 
his  daughter.  The  household  was  alarmed ;  a  scuffle  in  the 
dark  took  place;  Don  Juan  escaped,  but  the  unfortunate 
commander  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  expired 
without  being  able  to  name  his  murderer.  Suspicions  at- 
♦  *  *  Q— Vol.  X. 
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tached  to  Don  Juan ;  he  did  not  stop  to  meet  the  investiga- 
tions of  justice,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  powerful  family 
of  UUoa,  but  fled  from  Seville,  and  took  refuge  with  his 
uncle,  Don  Pedro  Tenorio,  at  that  time  embassador  at  the 
court  of^Naples.  Here  he  remained  until  the  agitation  occa- 
sioned by  the  murder  of  Don  Gonzalo  had  time  to  subside; 
and  the  scandal  which  the  affair  might  cause  to  both  the 
families  of  Ulloa  and  Tenorio  had  induced  them  to  hush  it 
up.  Don  Juan,  however,  continued  his  libertine  career  at 
Naples,  until  at  length  his  excesses  forfeited  the  protection 
of  his  uncle,  the  embassador,  and  obliged  him  again  t»  flee. 
He  had  made  his  way  back  to  Seville,  trusting  that  his  past 
misdeeds  were  forgotten,  or  rather  trusting  to  his  dare-devil 
spirit  and  the  power  of  his  family  to  carry  him  through  all 
difficulties. 

"It  was  shortly  after  his  return,  and  while  in  the  height 
of  his  arrogance,  that  on  visiting  this  very  convent  of  Fran- 
cisco, he  beheld  on  a  monument  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
murdered  commander,  who  had  been  buried  within  the  walls 
of  this  sacred  edifice,  where  the  family  of  Ulloa  had  a  chapel. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Don  Juan,  in  a  moment  of  im- 
pious levity,  invited  the  statue  to  the  banquet,  the  awful 
catastrophe  of  which  has  given  such  celebrity  to  his  story." 

"And  pray  how  much  of  this  story,"  said  I,  "is  beUeved 
m  Seville?" 

"The  whole  of  it  by  the  populace;  with  whom  it  has  been 
a  favorite  tradition  since  time  immemorial,  and  who  crowd 
to  the  theaters  to  see  it  represented  in  dramas  written  long 
since  by  Tyrso  de  Molina,  and  another  of  our  popular  writers. 
Many  in  our  higher  ranks  also,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  this  story,  would  feel  somewhat  indignant  at  hearing  it 
treated  with  contempt.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  whole,  by  asserting  that,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
extravagances  of  Don  Juan,  and  to  pacify  the  family  of 
Ulloa,  without  exposing  the  delinquent  to  the  degrading 
penalties  of  justice,  he  was  decoyed  into  this  convent  under 
a  false  pretext,  and  either  plunged  into  a  perpetual  dungeon, 
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or  privately  hurried  out  of  existence;  while  the  story  of  the 
statue  was  circulated  by  the  monks,  to  account  for  his  sud- 
den disappearance.  The  populace,  however,  are  not  to  be 
cajoled  out  of  a  ghost  story  by  any  of  these  plausible  explana- 
tions ;  and  the  marble  statue  still  strides  the  stage,  and  Don 
Juan  is  still  plunged  into  the  infernal  regions,  as  an  awful 
warning  to  all  rake-helly  youngsters,  in  like  case  oflfending." 

While  my  companion  was  relating  these  anecdotes,  we 
had  entered  the  gateway,  traversed  the  extf>rior  courtyard  of 
the  convent,  and  made  our  way  into  a  great  interior  court; 
partly  surrounded  by  cloisters  and  dormitories,  partly  by 
chapels,  and  having  a  large  fountain  in  the  center.  The 
pile  had  evidently  once  been  extensive  and  magnificent;  but 
it  was  for  the  greater  part  in  ruins.  By  the  light  of  the  stars, 
and  of  twinkling  lamps  placed  here  and  there  in  the  chapels 
and  corridors,  I  could  see  that  many  of  the  columns  and 
arches  were  broken ;  the  walls  were  rent  and  riven ;  while 
burned  beams  and  rafters  showed  the  destructive  effects  of 
fire.  The  whole  place  had  a  desolate  air;  the  night  breeze 
rustled  through  grass  and  weeds  flaunting  out  of  the  crevices 
of  the  walls,  or  from  the  shattered  columns ;  the  bat  flitted 
about  the  vaulted  passages,  and  the  owl  hooted  from  the 
ruined  belfry.  Never  was  any  scene  more  completely  fitted 
for  a  ghost  story. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  picturings  of  the  fancy,  proper 
to  such  a  place,  the  deep  chant  of  the  monks  from  the  con- 
vent church  came  swelling  upon  the  ear.  "It  is  the  vesper 
service,"  said  my  companion;  * 'follow  me." 

Leading  the  way  across  the  court  of  the  cloisters,  and 
through  one  or  two  ruined  passages,  he  reached  the  distant 
portal  of  the  church,  and  pushing  open  a  wicket,  cut  in  the 
folding  doors,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  deep  arched  vesti- 
bule of  the  sacred  edifice.  To  our  left  was  the  choir,  form- 
ing one  end  of  the  church,  and  having  a  low  vaulted  ceiling, 
which  gave  it  the  look  of  a  cavern.  About  this  were  ranged 
the  monks,  seated  on  stools,  and  chanting  from  immense 
books  placed  on  music-stands,  and  having  the  notes  scored  in 
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such  gigantic  characters  as  to  be  legible  from  every  part  of 
the  choir.  A  few  lights  on  these  music-stands  dimly  illu- 
mined the  choir,  gleamed  on  the  shaven  heads  of  the  monks 
and  threw  their  shadows  on  the  walls.  They  were  gross, 
blue-bearded,  bullet-headed  men,  with  bass  voices,  of  deep 
metallic  tone,  that  reverberated  out  of  the  cavernous  choir. 

To  our  right  extended  the  great  body  of  the  church.  It 
was  spacious  and  lofty ;  some  of  the  side  chapels  had  gilded 
pirates,  and  were  decorated  with  images  and  paintings,  rep 
resenting  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  Aloft  was  a  great 
painting  by  Murillo,  but  too  much  in  the  dark  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  gloom  of  the  whole  church  was  but  faintly 
relieved  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  choir,  and  the  glim- 
mering here  and  there  of  a  votive  lamp  before  the  shrine  of 
a  saint. 

As  my  eye  roamed  about  the  shadowy  pile,  it  was  struck 
with  the  dimly  seen  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  near  a 
distant  altar.  I  touched  my  companion,  and  pointed  to  it : 
"The  specter  statue!"  said  I. 

"No,"  replied  he;  **it  is  the  statue  of  the  blessed  St.  lago; 
the  statue  of  the  commander  was  in  the  cemetery  of  the  con- 
vent, and  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
But,"  added  he,  "as  I  see  you  take  a  proper  interest  in  these 
kind  of  stories,  come  with  n»  >  to  the  other  end  of  the  church, 
where  our  whisperings  will  not  disturb  these  holy  fathers  at 
their  devotions,  and  I  will  tell  you  another  story  that  has 
been  current  for  some  generations  in  our  city,  by  which  you 
will  find  that  Don  Juan  is  not  the  only  libertine  that  has 
been  the  object  of  supernatural  castigation  in  Seville." 

I  accordingly  followed  him  with  noiseless  tread  to  the 
further  part  of  the  church,  where  we  took  our  seats  on  the 
steps  of  an  altar,  opposite  to  the  suspicious-looking  figure  on 
horseback,  and  there,  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice,  he  related 
to  me  the  following  narration : 

"There  was  once  in  Seville  a  gay  young  fellow,  Don  Man- 
uel de  Manara  by  name,  who,  having  come  to  a  great  estate 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  gave  the  reins  to  his  passions,  and 
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plunged  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation.  Like  Don  Juan,  wliom 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  for  a  model,  he  became  famous  for 
his  enterprises  among  the  fair  sex,  and  was  the  cause  of  doors 
being  barred  and  windows  grated  with  more  than  usual  strict- 
pess.  All  in  vain.  No  balcony  was  too  high  for  him  to  scale ; 
no  bolt  nor  bar  was  proof  against  his  efforts;  and  his  very 
name  was  a  word  of  terror  to  all  the  jealous  husbands  and 
cautious  fathers  of  Seville.  His  exploits  extended  to  country 
as  well  as  city;  and  in  the  village  dependent  on  his  castle, 
scarce  a  rural  beauty  was  safe  from  his  arts  and  enterprises. 

"As  he  was  one  day  ranging  the  streets  of  Seville,  with 
several  of  his  dissolute  companions,  he  beheld  a  procession 
about  to  enter  the  gate  of  a  convent.  In  the  center  was  a 
young  female  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  a  bride ;  it  was  a  novice, 
who,  having  accomplished  her  year  of  probation,  was  about 
to  take  the  black  veil,  and  consecrate  herself  to  heaven.  The 
companions  of  Don  Manuel  drew  back,  out  of  respect  to  the 
sacred  pageant;  but  he  pressed  forward,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, to  gain  a  near  view  of  the  novice.  He  almost 
jostled  her,  in  passing  through  the  portal  of  the  church,  when, 
on  her  turning  round,  he  beheld  the  countenance  of  a  beauti- 
ful village  girl,  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  pur- 
suit, but  who  had  been  spirited  secretly  out  of  his  reach  by 
her  relatives.  She  recognized  him  at  the  same  moment,  and 
fainted ;  but  was  borne  within  the  grate  of  the  chapel.  It 
was  supposed  the  agitation  of  the  ceremony  and  the  heat  of 
the  throng  had  overcome  her.  After  some  time,  the  curtain 
which  hung  within  the  grate  was  drawn  up :  there  stood  the 
novice,  pale  and  trembling,  surrouii.led  by  the  abbess  and 
the  nuns.  The  ceremony  proceeded ;  the  crown  of  flowers 
was  taken  from  her  head ;  she  was  shorn  of  her  silken  tresses, 
received  the  black  veil,  and  went  passively  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ceremony. 

"Don  Manuel  de  Manara,  on  the  contrary,  was  roused  to 
fury  at  the  sight  of  this  sacrifice.  His  passion,  which  had 
almost  faded  away  in  the  absence  of  the  object,  now  glowed 
with  tenfold  ardor,  being  inflamed  by  the  difficulties  placed 
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in  his  way,  and  piqued  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
to  defeat  him.  Never  had  the  object  of  his  pursuit  appeared 
so  lovely  and  desirable  as  when  within  the  grate  of  the  con- 
vent ;  and  he  swore  to  have  her,  in  defiance  of  heaven  and 
earth.  By  dint  of  bribing  a  female  servant  of  the  convent 
he  contrived  to  convey  letters  to  her,  pleading  his  passion  in 
the  most  eloquent  and  seductive  terms.  How  successful  they 
were  is  only  matter  of  conjecture ;  certain  it  is,  he  undertook 
one  night  to  scale  the  garden  wall  of  the  convent,  either  to 
carry  off  the  nun  or  gain  admission  to  her  cell.  Just  as  he 
was  mounting  the  wall  he  was  suddenly  plucked  back,  and 
a  stranger,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  stood  before  him. 

**  ^Rash  man,  forbear!*  cried  he:  *is  it  not  enough  to  have 
violated  all  human  ties?  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  bride  from 
heaven!* 

"The  sword  of  Don  Manuel  had  been  drawn  on  the  in- 
stant, and,  furious  at  this  interruption,  he  passed  it  through 
the  body  of  the  stranger,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Hearing 
approaching  footsteps,  he  fled  the  fatal  spot,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  which  was  at  hand,  retreated  to  his  estate  in  the 
country,  at  no  great  distance  from  Seville.  Here  he  re- 
mained throughout  the  next  day,  full  of  horror  and  remorse; 
dreading  lest  he  should  be  known  as  the  murderer  of  the 
deceased,  and  fearing  each  moment  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
of  justice. 

"The  day  passed,  however,  without  molestation;  and,  as 
the  evening  approached,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  this  state 
of  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  he  ventured  back  to  Seville. 
Irresistibly  his  footsteps  took  the  direction  of  the  convent ; 
but  he  paused  and  hovered  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
blood.  Several  persons  were  gathered  round  the  place,  one 
of  whom  was  busy  nailing  something  against  the  convent 
wall.  After  a  while  they  dispersed,  and  one  passed  near  to 
Don  Manuel.  The  latter  addressed  him,  with  a  hesitating 
voice. 

**  *Senor,'  said  he,  *may  I  ask  the  reason  of  yonder  throng?' 

"  *A  cavalier,*  replied  the  other,  'has  been  murdered.' 
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**  'Murdered!'  echoed  Don  Manuel;  *and  can  you  tell  me 
his  name?* 

*'  *Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  replied  the  stranger,  and 
passed  on. 

"Don  Manuel  was  startled  at  this  mention  of  his  own 
name;  iBspecially  when  applied  to  the  murdered  man.  He 
ventured,  when  it  was  entirely  deserted,  to  approach  the 
fatal  spot.  A  small  cross  had  heen  nailed  against  the  wall, 
as  is  customary  in  Spain,  to  mark  the  place  where  a  murder 
has  been  committed;  and  just  below  it,  he  read,  by  the  twink- 
ling Hght  of  a  lamp:  *  Here  was  murdered  Don  Manuel  de 
Manara.     Pray  to  God  for  his  soul  I* 

"Still  more  confounded  and  perplexed  by  this  inscription, 
he  wandered  about  the  streets  until  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  all  was  still  and  lonely.  As  he  entered  the 
principal  square,  the  light  of  torches  suddenly  broke  on 
him,  and  he  beheld  a  grand  funeral  procession  moving 
across  it.  There  was  a  great  train  of  priests,  and  many 
persons  of  dignified  appearance,  in  ancient  Spanish  dresses, 
attending  as  mourners,  none  of  whom  he  knew.  Accosting 
a  servant  who  followed  in  the  train,  he  demanded  the  name 
of  the  defunct. 

"  *Don  Manuel  de  Manara,'  was  the  reply;  and  it  went 
cold  to  his  heart.  He  looked,  and  indeed  beheld  the  armorial 
bearings  of  his  family  emblazoned  on  the  funeral  escutcheons. 
Yet  not  one  of  his  family  was  to  be  seen  among  the  mourn- 
ers.    The  mystery  was  more  and  more  incomprehensible. 

"He  followed  the  procession  as  it  moved  on  to  the  cathe- 
dral. The  bier  was  deposited  before  the  high  altar;  the  fu- 
neral service  was  commenced,  and  the  grand  organ  began  to 
peal  through  the  vaulted  aisles. 

' '  Again  the  youth  ventured  to  question  this  awful  pageant. 
*  Father,'  said  he,  with  trembling  voice,  to  one  of  the  priests, 
*who  is  this  you  are  about  to  inter?' 

"  'Don  Manuel  de  Manara!'  repUed  the  priest. 

"  'Father,'  cried  Don  Manuel,  impatiently,  'you  are  de- 
ceived.    This  is  some  imposture.     Know  that  Don  Manuel 
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de  Manara  is  alive  and  well,  and  now  stands  before  you.  I 
am  Don  Manuel  de  Manara!* 

"  *  A  vaunt,  rash  youth  1'  cried  the  priest;  *  know  that  Don 
Manuel  de  Manara  is  dead! — is  dead!— is  dead! — and  we  are 
all  souls  from  purgatory,  his  deceased  relatives  and  ances- 
tors, and  others  that  have  been  aided  by  masses  of  his  fam- 
ily, who  are  permitted  to  come  here  and  pray  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul!* 

"Don  Manuel  cast  round  a  fearful  glance  upon  the  assem- 
blage, in  antiquated  Spanish  garbs,  and  recognized  in  their 
pale  and  ghastly  countenances  the  portraits  of  many  an  an- 
cestor that  hung  in  the  family  picture-gallery.  He  now  lost 
all  self-command,  rushed  up  to  the  bier,  and  beheld  the  coun- 
terpart of  himself,  but  in  the  fixed  and  livid  lineaments  of 
death.  Just  at  that  moment  the  whole  choir  burst  forth  with 
a  'Requiescat  in  pace,'  that  shook  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral. 
Don  Manuel  sank  senseless  on  the  pavement.  He  was  found 
there  early  the  next  morning  by  the  sacristan,  and  conveyed 
to  his  home.  "When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  sent  for  a  friar 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that  had  happened. 

"  'My  son,'  said  the  friar,  *all  this  is  a  miracle  and  a 
mystery,  intended  for  thy  conversion  and  salvation.  The 
corpse  thou  hast  seen  was  a  token  that  thou  hadst  died  to  sin 
and  the  world;  take  warning  by  it,  and  henceforth  live  to 
righteousness  and  heaven!* 

"Don  Manuel  did  take  warning  by  it.  Guided  by  the 
counsels  of  the  worthy  friar,  he  disposed  of  all  his  temporal 
affairs ;  dedicated  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
especially  to  the  performance  of  masses  for  souls  in  purga- 
tory; and  finally,  entering  a  convent,  became  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  exemplary  monks  in  Seville." 


While  my  companion  was  relating  this  story,  my  eyes 
wandered,  from  time  to  time,  about  the  dusky  church.  Me- 
thought  the  burly  countenances  of  the  monks  in  their  distant 
choir  assumed  a  pallid,  ghastly  hue,  and  their  deep  metallic 
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voices  had  a  sepulchral  sound.  By  the  time  the  story  was 
ended,  they  had  ended  their  chant ;  and,  extinguishing  their 
Ughts,  glided  one  by  one,  like  shadows,  through  a  small  door 
in  the  side  of  the  choir.  A  deeper  gloom  prevailed  over  the 
church;  the  figure  opposite  me  on  horseback  grew  more  and 
more  spectral ;  and  I  almost  expected  to  see  it  bow  its  head. 
"It  is  time  to  be  off,"  said  my  companion,  "unless  we 
intend  to  sup  with  the  statue.'* 

"I  have  no  relish  for  such  fare  or  such  company,"  replied 
I ;  and,  following  my  companion,  we  groped  our  way  through 
the  mouldering  cloisters.  As  we  passed  by  the  ruined  ceme- 
tery, keeping  up  a  casual  conversation,  by  way  of  dispelling 
the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

" ^The  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 

And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart! 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 

Nay,  speak — and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 

My  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes." 


•: 


There  wanted  nothing  but  the  marble  statue  of  the  com- 
mander striding  along  the  echoing  cloisters  to  complete  the 
haunted  scene. 

Since  that  -time  I  never  fail  to  attend  the  theater  when- 
ever the  story  of  Don  Juan  is  represented,  whether  in  panto- 
mime or  opera.  In  the  sepulchral  scene,  I  feel  myself  quite 
at  home ;  and  when  the  statue  makes  his  appearance,  1  greet 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance.  When  the  audience  applaud,  1 
look  round  upon  them  with  a  degree  of  compassion.  "Poor 
souls!"  I  say  to  myself,  "they  think  they  are  pleased;  they 
think  they  enjoy  this  piece,  and  yet  they  consider  the  whole 
as  a  fiction !  How  much  more  would  they  enjoy  it,  if  like 
me  they  knew  it  to  be  true — and  had  seen  the  very  placeP* 
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OR  THE   DUTCH    PARADISE 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  controversy 
among  the  pious  and  the  learned,  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise  from  whence  our  first  parents  were  exiled. 
This  question  has  been  put  to  rest  by  certain  of  the  faithful 
in  Holland,  who  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  village  of  Broek, 
about  six  miles  from  Amsterdam.  It  may  not,  they  observe, 
correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  handed  down  from  days  of  yore,  but  it  comes  nearer 
to  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  paradise  than  any  other  place  on 
earth. 

This  eulogium  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to 
this  favored  spot  in  the  course  of  a  sojourn  at  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  information  I  procured  fully  justified 
the  enthusiastic  praises  I  had  heard.  The  village  of  Broek 
is  situated  in  Waterland,  in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and 
richest  pastures  of  Holland,  I  may  say,  of  Europe.  These 
pastures  are  the  source  of  its  wealth,  for  it  is  famous  for  its 
dairies,  and  for  those  oval  cheeses  which  regale  and  perfume 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  population  consists  of  about 
six  hundred  persons,  comprising  several  families  which  have 
inhabited  the  place  since  time  immemorial,  and  have  waxed 
rich  on  the  products  of  their  meadows.  They  keep  all  their 
wealth  among  themselves,  intermarrying,  and  keeping  all 
strangers  at  a  wary  distance.  They  are  a  "hard  money'* 
people,  and  remarkable  for  turning  the  penny  the  right  way. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  rule,  established  by  one  of  the 
primitive  financiers  and  legislators  of  Broek,  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  village  with  more  than  six  guilders  in  his 
pocket,  or  return  with  less  than  ten  j   a  shrewd  regulation, 
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well  worthy  the  attention  of  modern  political  economists, 
who  are  so  anxious  to  fix  the  balance  of  trade. 

"What,  however,  renders  Broek  so  perfect  an  elysium  in 
the  eyes  of  all  true  Hollanders  is  the  matchless  height  to 
which  the  spirit  of  cleanliness  is  carried  there.  It  amounts 
almost  to  a  religion  among  the  inhabitants,  who  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  paint- 
ing and  varnishing;  each  housewife  vies  with  her  neighbor 
in  her  devotion  to  the  scrubbing-brush,  as  zealous  Catholics 
do  in  their  devotion  to  the  cross;  and  it  is  said  a  notable 
housewife  of  the  place  in  days  of  yore  is  held  in  pious  re- 
membrance, and  almost  canonized  as  a  saint,  for  having  died 
of  pure  exhaustion  and  chagrin  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
scour  a  black  man  white. 

These  particulars  awakened  my  ardent  curiosity  to  see  a 
place  which  I  pictured  to  myself  the  very  fjun tain-head  of 
certain  hereditary  habits  and  customs  prevalent  among  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  my  native  State. 
I  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  performing  a  pilgrimage  to 
Broek 

Before  I  reached  the  place  I  beheld  symptoms  of  the  tran- 
quil character  of  its  inhabitants.  A  little  clump-built  boat 
was  in  full  sail  along  the  lazy  bosom  of  a  canal,  but  its  sail 
consisted  of  the  blades  of  two  paddles  stood  on  end,  while  the 
navigator  sat  steering  with  a  third  paddle  in  the  stem,  crouched 
down  like  a  toad,  with  a  slouched  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes. 
I  presumed  him  to  be  some  nautical  lover  on  the  way  to  his 
mistress.  After  proceeding  a  little  further  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  harbor  or  port  of  destination  of  this  drowsy  navigator. 
This  was  the  Broeken-Meer,  an  artificial  basin,  or  sheet  of 
olive-green  water,  tranquil  as  a  mill-pond.  On  this  the  vil- 
lage of  Broek  is  situated,  and  the  borders  are  laboriously 
decorated  with  flower-beds,  box-trees  clipped  into  all  kinds 
of  ingenious  shapes  and  fancies,,  and  little  "lust"  houses,  or 
pavilions. 

I  alight  ol  outside  of  the  village,  for  no  horse  nor  vehicle 
is  permitted  to  enter  its  precincts,  lest  it  should  cause  deEle- 
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ment  of  the  well-scoured  pavements.  Shaking  the  dust  off 
my  feot,  therefore,  I  prepared  to  enter,  with  duo  reverence 
and  circumspection,  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Dutch  clean- 
liness. I  entered  by  a  narrow  street,  pave<l  with  yellow 
bricks,  laid  edgewise,  and  so  clean  that  one  might  eat  from 
them.  Indeed,  they  were  actually  worn  deep,  not  by  the 
tread  of  feet,  but  by  the  friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  all  appeared  to  have 
been  freshly  painted,  of  green,  yellow,  and  other  bright  colors. 
They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens  and  or- 
chards, and  stood  at  some  little  distanco  from  the  street,  with 
wide  areas  or  courtyards,  paved  in  mosaic,  with  variegated 
stones,  polished  by  frequent  rubbing.  The  areas  were  di- 
vided from  the  street  by  curiously -wrought  railings,  or  bal- 
ustrades, of  iron,  surmounted  with  brass  and  copper  balls, 
scoured  into  dazzling  effulgence.  The  very  trunks  of  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  houses  were  by  the  same  process  made 
to  look  as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  The  porches,  doors, 
and  window -frames  of  the  houses  were  of  exotic  woods,  curi- 
ously carved,  and  polished  like  costly  furuiiiure.  The  front 
doors  are  never  opened,  excepting  on  christenings,  marriages, 
or  funerals;  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  visitors  enter  by  the 
back  door.  In  former  times,  persons  when  admitted  had  to 
put  on  slippers,  but  this  Oriental  ceremony  is  no  longer  in- 
sisted upon. 

A  poor  devil  Frenchman,  who  attended  upon  me  as  cice- 
rone, boasted  with  some  degree  of  exultation  of  a  triumph 
of  his  countrymen  over  the  stern  regulations  of  the  place. 
During  the  time  that  Holland  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of 
the  French  republic,  a  French  general,  surrounded  by  his 
whole  etat  major,  who  had  come  from  Amsterdam  to  view 
the  wonders  of  Broek,  applied  for  admission  at  one  of  these 
taboo'd  portals.  The  reply  was  that  the  owner  never  re- 
ceived any  one  who  did  not  come  introduced  by  some  friend. 
"Very  well,"  said  the  general,  "take  my  compliments  to 
your  master,  and  tell  him  I  will  return  here  to-morrow  with 
a  company  of  soldiers,  *pour  parler  raison  avec  mon  ami 
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Hollandais.*  **  Terrified  at  the  idea  of  having  a  company 
of  RoldierH  billeted  upon  bim,  tbe  owner  threw  open  his  boime, 
entertained  the  general  and  his  retinue  with  unwonted  hos  • 
pitality;  though  it  is  said  it  cost  the  family  a  month's  sciub- 
bin^;  and  scouring  to  restore  all  things  to  exact  order,  after 
tliis  military  invasion.  My  vagabond  informant  seemed  to 
consider  this  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  republic. 

I  walked  about  the  place  in  mute  wonder  and  admiration. 
A  dead  stillness  prevailed  around,  like  that  in  the  deserted 
streets  of  Pompeii.  No  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen,  excepting 
now  and  then  a  hand,  and  a  long  pipe,  and  an  occasional  puff 
of  smoke,  out  of  the  window  of  some  "lusthaus"  overhang- 
ing a  miniature  canal ;  and  on  approaching  a  little  nearer, 
the  periphery  in  profile  of  some  robustious  burgher. 

Among  the  grand  houses  pointed  out  to  me  were  those  of 
Claes  Bakker,  and  Cornelius  Bakker,  richly  carved  and 
gilded,  with  flower  gardens  and  clipped  shrubberies;  and 
that  of  the  Great  Ditmus,  who,  my  poor  devil  cicerone  in- 
formed me,  in  a  whisper,  was  worth  two  millions ;  all  these 
were  mansions  shut  up  from  the  world,  and  only  kept  to  be 
cleaned.  After  having  been  conducted  from  one  wonder  to 
another  of  the  village,  I  was  ushered  by  my  guide  into  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  Mynheer  Broekker,  another  mighty 
cheese-manufacturer,  worth  eighty  thousand  guilders  a  year. 
I  had  repeatedly  been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  all  that  I 
had  seen  in  this  amphibious  little  village  to  the  buildings 
and  landscapes  on  Chinese  platters  and  tea-pots ;  but  here  I 
found  the  similarity  complete ;  for  I  was  told  that  these  gar- 
ens  were  modeled  upon  Van  Bramm's  description  of  those  of 
Yuen  min  Yuen,  in  China.  Here  were  serpentine  walks, 
with  trellised  borders;  winding  canals,  with  fanciful  Chinese 
bridges;  flower-beds  resembling  huge  baskets,  with  the  flower 
of  '*love  lies  bleeding"  falling  over  to  the  ground.  But 
mostly  had  the  fancy  of  Mynheer  Broekker  been  displayed 
about  a  stagnant  little  lake,  on  w^hich  a  corpulent  little  pin- 
nace lay  at  anchor.  On  the  border  was  a  cottage  within 
which  were  a  wooden  man  and  woman  seated  at  table,  and 
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u  wooden  dog  beneath,  all  the  size  of  life;  on  pressing  a 
spring,  the  woman  commenced  spinning,  and  the  dog  barked 
furiously.  On  the  lake  were  wooden  swans,  painted  to  the 
life;  some  floating,  others  on  the  nest  among  the  rushes; 
while  a  wooden  sportsman,  crouched  among  the  bushes,  was 
preparing  his  gun  to  take  deadly  aim.  In  another  part  of 
the  garden  was  a  dominie  in  his  clerical  robes,  with  wig, 
pipe,  and  cocked  hat;  and  mandarins  with  nodding  heads, 
amid  red  lions,  green  tigers,  and  blue  hares.  Last  of  all, 
the  heathen  deities,  in  wood  and  plaster,  male  and  female, 
naked  and  bare-faced  as  usual,  and  seeming  to  stare  with 
wonder  at  finding  themselves  in  such  strange  company. 

My  shabby  French  guide,  while  he  pointed  out  all  these 
mechanical  marvels  of  the  garden,  was  anxious  to  let  me  see 
that  he  had  too  polite  a  taste  to  be  pleased  with  them.  At 
every  new  knick-knack  he  would  screw  down  his  mouth, 
shrug  up  his  shoulders,  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  exclaim : 
"Jl/a  foif  Monsieur y  cea  Hollandais  sont  forts  pour  cea 
betises  /d/" 

To  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  any  of  these  stately  abodes 
was  out  of  the  question,  having  no  company  of  soldiers  to  en- 
force a  solicitation.  I  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  through 
the  aid  of  my  guide,  to  make  my  way  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
illustrious  Ditmus,  and  I  question  whether  the  parlor  wouM 
have  proved  more  worthy  of  observation.  The  cook,  a  little 
wiry,  hook-nosed  woman,  worn  thin  by  incessant  action  and 
friction,  was  bustling  about  among  her  kettles  and  saucepans, 
with  the  scullion  at  her  heels,  both  clattering  in  wooden  shoes, 
which  were  as  clean  and  white  as  the  milk-pails ;  rows  of 
vessels,  of  brass  and  copper,  regiments  of  pewter  dishes,  and 
portly  porringers,  gave  resplendent  evidence  of  the  intensity 
of  their  cleanliness;  the  very  trammels  and  hangers  in  the 
fireplace  were  highly  scoured,  and  the  burnished  face  of  the 
good  Saint  Nicholas  shone  forth  from  the  iron  plate  of  the 
chimney  back. 

Among  the  decorations  of  the  kitchen  was  a  printed  sheet 
of  woodcuts,  representing  the  various  holiday  customs  of  Hoi- 
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land,  Avith  explanatory  rhynieH.  Here  I  was  delighted  to 
recognize  the  jollities  of  New  Year'H  Day;  the  feBtivitioa  of 
PailB  and  PinlcHter,  and  all  the  otiior  merry-makings  handed 
down  in  my  native  place  from  the  earliest  times  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  which  had  been  Hiich  bright  spots  in  the  year 
in  my  childhood.  I  eagerly  made  myself  master  of  this 
precious  document  for  a  trifling  consideration,  and  bore  it  off 
as  a  memento  of  the  place;  though  I  question  if,  in  so  doing, 
I  did  not  carry  off  with  me  the  whole  current  literature  of 
Broek. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  village  is  the  para- 
dise of  cows  as  well  as  men ;  indeed  you  would  almost  sup- 
pose the  cow  to  be  as  much  an  object  of  worship  here  as  the 
bull  was  among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  well  does  she 
merit  it,  for  she  is  in  fact  the  patroness  of  the  place.  The 
same  scrupulous  cleanliness,  however,  which  pervades  every- 
thing else,  is  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  this  venerated 
animal.  She  is  not  peimitted  to  perambulate  the  place,  but 
in  winter,  when  she  forsakes  the  rich  pasture,  a  well-built 
house  is  provided  for  her,  well  painted,  and  maintained  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  Her  stall  is  of  ample  dimensions; 
the  floor  is  scrubbed  and  polished ;  her  hide  is  daily  curried 
and  brushed  and  sponged  to  her  heart's  content,  and  her  tail 
is  daintily  tucked  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  decorated  with  a 
ribbon ! 

On  my  way  back  through  the  village,  I  passed  the  house 
of  the  prec'iiger,  or  preacher;  a  very  comfortable  mansion, 
which  led  me  to  augur  well  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
village.  On  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  for  a  long  time  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  a  great  state  of  indifference  as  to  religious 
matters;  it  was  in  vain  that  their  preachers  endeavored  to 
arouse  their  thoughts  as  to  a  future  state;  the  joys  of  heaven, 
as  commonly  depicted,  were  but  little  to  their  taste.  At  length 
a  dominie  appeared  among  them  who  struck  out  in  a  different 
vein.  He  depicted  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  place  all  smooth 
and  level;  with  beautiful  dykes,  and  ditches,  and  canals; 
and  houses  all  shining  with  paint  and  varnish,  and  glazed 
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tiles;  and  where  there  should  never  come  horse,  or  ass,  or 
cat,  or  dog,  or  anything  that  could  make  noise  or  dirt;  but 
there  should  be  nothing  but  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and 
washing  and  painting,  and  gilding  and  varnishing,  for  ever 
and  ever,  amen !  Since  that  time,  the  good  housewives  of 
Broek  have  all  turned  their  faces  Zionward. 


SKETCHES    IN    PARIS   IN    1825 
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FROM  THE   TRAVELING  NOTE-BOOK    OP    GEOFFREY 

CRAYON,    GENT. 

A  Parisian  hotel  is  a  street  set  on  end,  the  grand  stair- 
case forming  the  highway,  and  every  floor  a  separate  habita- 
tion. Jjet  me  describe  the  one  in  which  I  am  lodged,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  a  huge  quadrang- 
ular pile  of  stone,  built  round  a  spacious  paved  court.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  shops,  magazines,  and  domestic 
offices.  Then  comes  the  entresol^  with  low  ceilings,  short 
windows,  and  dwarf  chambers ;  then  succeed  a  succession  of 
floors,  or  stories,  rising  one  above  the  other,  to  the  number 
of  Mahomet's  heavens.  Each  floor  is  like  a  distinct  mansion, 
complete  in  itself,  with  ante-chamber,  saloons,  dining  and 
sleeping  rooms,  kitchen  and  other  conveniences  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  family.  Some  floors  are  divided  into  two 
or  more  suites  of  apartments.  Each  apartment  has  its  main 
door  of  entrance;  opening  upon  the  staircase,  or  landing- 
places,  and  locked  like  a  street  door.  Thus  several  families 
and  numerous  single  persons  live  under  the  same  roof,  totally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  live  so  for  years  without 
holding  more  intercourse  than  is  kept  up  in  other  cities  by 
residents  in  the  same  street. 

Like  the  great  world,  this  little  microcosm  has  its  grada- 
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tions  of  rank  and  style  and  importance.     The  Premier,  or 

first  floor,  with  its  grand  saloons,  lofty  ceilings,  and  splendid 
furniture,  is  decidedly  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  second  floor  is  scarcely  less  aristocratical  and 
magnificent ;  the  other  floors  go  on  lessening  in  splendor  as 
they  gain  in  altitude,  and  end  with  the  attics,  the  region  of 
petty  tailors,  clerks,  and  sewing-girls.  To  make  the  filling 
up  of  the  mansion  complete,  every  odd  nook  and  corner  is 
fitted  up  as  a  joZ*  petit  appartement  h  gargon  (a  pretty  lit- 
tle bachelor's  apartment),  that  is  to  say,  some  little  dark  in- 
convenient nestling-place  for  a  poor  devil  of  a  bachelor. 

The  whole  domain  is  shut  up  from  the  street  by  a  great 
porte-cochdre,  or  portal,  calculated  for  vhe  admission  of  car- 
riages. This  consists  of  two  massy  folding-doors,  that  swing 
lieavily  open  upon  a  spacious  entrance,  passing  under  the 
front  of  the  edifice  into  the  courtyard.  On  one  side  is  a  spa- 
cious staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments.  Immediately 
without  the  portal  is  the  porter's  lodge,  a  small  room  with 
one  or  two  bedrooms  adjacent,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
concierge,  or  porter  and  his  family.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functionaries  of  the  hotel.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  Cer- 
berus of  the  establishment,  and  no  one  can  pass  in  or  out 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  The  porfe-cochdre  in 
general  is  fastened  by  a  sliding  bolt,  from  which  a  cord  or 
wire  passes  into  the  portei's  lodge.  "Whoever  wishes  to  go 
out  must  speak  to  the  porter,  who  draws  the  bolt.  A  visitor 
from  without  gives  a  single  rap  with  the  massive  knocker ; 
the  bolt  is  immediately  drawn,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand; 
the  door  stands  ajar,  the  visitor  pushes  it  open,  and  enters. 
A  face  presents  itself  at  the  glass  door  of  the  porter's  little 
chamber ;  the  stranger  pronounces  the  name  of  the  |)erson  he 
comes  to  seek.  If  the  person  or  family  is  of  importance,  oc- 
cupying the  first  or  second  floor,  the  porter  sounds  a  bell  once 
or  twice,  to  give  notice  that  a  visitor  is  at  hand.  The  stranger 
in  the  meantime  ascends  the  great  staircase,  the  highway 
common  to  all,  and  arrives  at  the  outer  dor.>,  equivalent  to 
a  street  door,  of  the  suite  of  rooms  inhabited  by  his  friends. 
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Beside  this  hangs  a  bell-cord,  with  which  he  rings  for  admit- 
tance. 

When  the  faxaily  or  person  inquired  for  is  of  less  impor- 
tance, or  lives  in  some  remote  part  of  the  mansion  less  easy 
to  be  apprised,  no  signal  is  given.  The  applicant  pronounces 
the  name  at  the  porter's  door,  and  is  told,  *^Montez  au  troi- 
sidme^  au  quatridme;  sounez  dt  la  porte  a  droite  on  a 
gauche.''^  ("Ascend  to  the  third  or  fourth  story;  ring  the 
bell  on  the  right  or  left  hand  door'*) ;  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  porter  and  his  wife  act  as  domestics  to  such  of  the 
inmates  of  the  mansion  as  do  not  keep  servants;  making 
their  beds,  arranging  their  rooms,  lighting  their  fires,  and 
doing  other  menial  offices,  for  which  they  receive  a  monthly 
stipend.  They  are  also  in  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
servants  of  the  other  inmates,  and,  having  an  eye  on  all  the 
incomers  and  outgoers,  are  thus  enabled,  by  hook  and  by 
crook,  to  learn  the  secrets  and  domettic  history  of  every 
member  of  the  little  territory  within  the  porte-cochdre. 

The  porter's  lodge  is  accordingly  a  great  scene  of  gossip, 
where  all  the  private  affairs  of  this  interior  neighborhood  are 
discussed.  The  courtyard,  also,  is  an  assembling  place  in 
the  evenings  for  the  servants  of  the  different  families,  and  a 
sisterhood  of  sewing  girls  from  the  entre-sols  and  the  attics, 
to  play  at  various  games,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  their 
own  songs,  and  the  echoes  of  their  feet,  at  which  assemblages 
the  porter's  daughter  takes  the  lead ;  a  fresh,  pretty,  buxom 
giri,  generally  called  "Z/a  Petite,^^  though  almosi  as  tall  as 
a  grenadier.  These  little  evening  .gatherings,  so  character 
istic  of  this  gay  country,  are  countenanced  by  the  various 
families  of  the  mansion,  who  often  look  down  from  their 
windows  and  balconies,  on  moonlight  evenings,  and  enjoy 
the  simple  revels  of  their  domestics.  I  must  observe,  how 
ever,  that  the  hotel  I  am  describing  is  rather  a  quiet,  retired 
one,  where  most  of  the  inmates  are  permanent  residents  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  neighbor  • 
hood  than  in  the  bustling,  fashionable  hotels  in  the  gay  parts 
of  Paris,  which  are  c  ntinually  changing  their  inhabitants. 
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MY  FRENCH   NEIGHBOR 

I  OPTBN  amuse  myself  by  watching  from  my  window 
(which,  by  the  bye,  is  tolerably  elevated)  the  movements  of 
the  teeming  little  world  below  me ;  and  as  I  am  on  sociable 
terms  with  the  porter  and  his  wife,  I  gather  from  them,  as 
they  light  my  firo,  or  serve  my  breakfast,  anecdotes  of  all 
my  fellow  lodgers.  I  have  been  somewhat  curious  in  study- 
ing a  little  antique  Frenchman,  who  occupies  one  of  the  jolie 
chambres  h  gargon  already  mentioned.  He  is  one  of  those 
superannuated  veterans  who  flourished  before  the  revolution, 
and  have  weathered  all  the  storms  of  Paris,  in  consequence, 
very  probably,  of  being  fortunately  too  insignificant  to  attract 
attention.  He  has  a  small  income,  which  he  manages  with 
the  skill  of  a  French  economist;  appropriating  so  much  for 
his  lodgings,  so  much  for  his  meals;  so  much  for  his  visits  to 
St.  Cloud  and  Versailles,  and  so  much  for  his  seat  at  the 
theater.  He  has  resided  in  the  hotel  for  years,  and  always 
in  the  same  chamber,  which  he  furnishes  at  his  own  expense. 
The  decorations  of  the  room  mark  his  various  ages.  There 
are  some  gallant  pictures  which  he  hung  up  in  his  younger 
days;  with  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  speaks  ten- 
derly of,  dressed  in  the  old  French  taste ;  and  a  pretty  opera 
dancer,  pirouetting  in  a  hoop  petticoat,  who  lately  died  at  a 
good  old  aga.  In  a  corner  of  this  picture  is  stuck  a  prescrip- 
tion for  rheumatism,  and  below  it  stands  an  easy-chair.  He 
has  a  small  parrot  at  the  window,  to  amuse  him  when  within 
doors,  and  a  pug  dog  to  accompany  him  in  his  daily  peregri- 
nations. "While  I  am  writing  he  is  crossing  the  couit  to  go 
out.  He  is  attired  in  his  best  coat,  of  sky-blue,  and  is  doubt- 
less bound  for  the  Tuileries.  His  hair  is  dressed  in  the  old 
style,  with  powdered  ear-locks  and  a  pig-tail.  His  little  dog 
trips  after  him,  sometimes  on  four  legs,  sometimes  on  three, 
and  looking  as  if  his  leather  small-clothes  were  too  tight  for 
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him.  Now  the  old  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  word  with  an 
old  crony  who  lives  in  the  entre-sol,  and  is  just  returning 
from  his  promenade.  Now  they  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  to- 
gether; now  they  pull  out  huge  red  cotton  handkerchiefs 
(those  "flags  of  abomination,"  as  they  have  well  been  called) 
and  blow  their  noses  most  sonorously.  Now  they  turn  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  two  little  dogs,  who  are  exchang- 
ing the  morning's  salutation;  now  they  part,  and  my  old 
gentleman  stops  to  have  a  passing  word  with  the  porter's 
wife ',  and  now  he  sallies  forth,  and  is  fairly  launched  upon 
the  town  for  the  day. 

No  man  is  so  methodical  as  a  complete  idler,  and  none  so 
scrupulous  in  measuring  and  portioning  out  his  time  as  he 
whose  time  is  worth  nothing.  The  old  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion has  his  exact  hour  for  rising,  and  for  shaving  himself  by 
a  small  mirror  hung  against  his  casement.  He  salHes  forth 
at  a  certain  hour  every  morning  to  take  his  cup  of  coffee  and 
his  roll  at  a  certain  cafe,  where  he  reads  the  papers.  He  has 
been  a  regular  admirer  of  the  lady  who  presides  at  the  bar, 
and  always  stops  to  have  a  little  badinage  with  her  en  paS' 
sant.  He  has  his  regular  walks  on  the  Boulevards  and  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  sets  his  watch  by  the  petard  lired 
off  by  the  sun  at  midday.  He  has  his  daily  resort  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  to  meet  with  a  knot  of  veteran  idlers 
like  himself,  who  talk  on  pretty  much  the  same  subjects 
whenever  they  meet.  He  has  been  present  at  all  the  sights 
and  shows  and  rejoicings  of  Paris  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  has 
witnessed  the  great  events  of  the  revolution;  the  guillotining 
of  the  king  and  queen;  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte;  the 
capture  of  Paris,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  All 
these  he  speaks  of  with  the  coolness  of  a  theatrical  cntic; 
and  I  question  whether  he  has  not  been  gratified  by  each  in 
its  turn ;  not  from  any  inherent  love  of  tmnul t,  but  from  that 
insatiable  appetite  for  spectacle  which  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis.  I  have  been  amused  with  a 
farce,  in  which  one  of  these  systematic  old  triflers  is  repre- 
sented.    He  sings  a  song  detailing  his  whole  day's  round  of 
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insignificant  occupations,  and  goes  to  bed  delighted  with  the 
idea  that  his  next  day  will  be  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same 
routine : 

"  Je  me  couche  le  soir, 
Enchante  de  pouvoir 
Recommencer  mon  train 
Le  lendemain 
Matin." 


THE  ENGLISHMAN   AT   PARIS 

In  another  part  of  the  hotel  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  is 
occupied  by  an  old  English  gentleman,  of  great  probity,  some 
understanding,  and  very  considerable  crustiness,  who  has 
come  to  France  to  live  economically.  He  has  a  very  fair 
proi  i;y,  but  his  wife,  being  of  that  blessed  kind  compared 
in  Scripture  to  the  fruitful  vine,  has  overwhelmed  him  with 
a  family  of  buxom  daughters,  who  hang  clustering  about 
him,  ready  to  be  gathered  by  any  hand.  He  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  public  without  one  hanging  on  each  arm,  and  smil- 
ing on  all  the  world,  while  his  own  mouth  is  drawn  down  at 
each  comer  like  a  mastiff's  with  internal  growling  at  every- 
thing about  him.  He  adheres  rigidly  to  English  fashion  in 
dress,  and  trudges  about  in  long  gaiters  and  broad-brimmed 
hat ;  while  his  daughters  almost  overshadow  him  with  feath- 
ers, flowers,  and  French  bonnets. 

He  contrives  to  keep  up  an  atmosphere  of  English  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  to  carry  a  semblance  of  London 
into  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  His  mornings  arQ  spent  at  Ga  • 
lignani's  news-room,  where  he  forms  one  of  a  knot  of  invet- 
erate quidnuncs,  who  read  the  same  articles  over  a  dozen 
times  in  a  dozen  different  papers.  He  generally  dines  in 
company  with  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  they  have 
what  is  called  a  "comfortable  sitting"  after  dinner,  in  the 
English  fashion,  drinking  wine,  discussing  the  news  of  the 
London  papers,  and  canvassing  the  French  character,  the 
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French  metropolis,  and  the  French  revolution,  ending  with 
a  unanimous  admission  of  English  courage,  English  moral- 
ity, English  cookery,  English  wealth,  the  magnitude  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  ingratitude  of  the  French. 

His  evenings  are  chiefly  spent  at  a  club  of  his  country- 
men, where  the  London  papers  are  taken.  Sometimes  his 
daughters  entice  him  to  the  theaters,  but  not  often.  He 
abuses  French  tragedy,  as  all  fustian  and  bombast,  Talmii 
as  a  ranter,  and  Duchesnois  as  a  mere  termagant.  It  is  true 
his  ear  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language  to  un- 
derstand French  verse,  and  he  generally  goes  to  sleep  during 
the  performance.  The  wit  of  the  French  comedy  is  flat  and 
pointless  to  him.  He  would  not  give  one  of  Munden's  wry 
faces  or  Liston*s  inexpressible  looks  for  the  whole  of  it. 

He  will  not  admit  that  Paris  has  any  advantage  over  Lon- 
don. The  Seine  is  a  muddy  rivulet  in  comparison  with  the 
Thames ;  the  West  End  of  London  surpasses  the  finest  parts 
of  the  French  capital;  and  on  some  one's  observing  that  there 
was  a  very  thick  fog  out  of  doors:  "Pish!"  said  he,  crustily, 
"it's  nothing  to  the  fogs  we  have  in  London." 

He  has  infinite  trouble  in  bringing  his  table  into  anything 
like  conformity  to  English  rule.  With  his  liquors,  it  is  true, 
he  is  tolerably  successful.  He  procures  London  porter,  and 
a  stock  of  port  and  sherry,  at  considerable  expense ;  for  he 
observes  that  he  cannot  stand  those  cursed  thin  French 
wines,  they  dilute  his  blood  so  much  as  to  give  him  the  rheu- 
matism. As  to  thoir  white  wines,  he  stigmatizes  them  as 
mere  substitutes  for  cider;  and  as  to  claret,  why,  "it  would 
be  port  if  it  could."  He  has  continual  quarrels  with  his 
French  cook,  whom  he  renders  wretched  by  insisting  on  his 
conforming  to  Mrs.  Glass ;  for  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  French- 
man from  his  religion  than  his  cookery.  The  poor  fellow, 
by  dint  of  repeated  efforts,  once  brought  himself  to  serve  up 
ros  bif  sufficiently  '•aw  to  suit  what  he  considered  the  can- 
nibal taste  of  his  master;  but  then  he  could  not  refrain,  at 
the  last  moment,  adding  some  exquisite  sauce,  that  put  the 
old  gentleman  in  a  fury. 
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He  detests  wood-fires,  and  has  procured  a  quantity  of 
coal ;  but  not  having  a  grate,  he  is  obliged  to  bum  it  on  the 
hearth.  Here  he  sits  poking  and  stirring  the  fire  with  one 
end  of  a  tongs,  while  the  room  is  as  murky  as  a  smithy ;  rail- 
ing at  French  chimneys,  French  masons,  and  French  archi- 
tects ;  giving  a  poke  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  though 
he  were  stirring  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  delinquents  he  is 
anathematizing.  He  lives  in  a  state  militant  with  inanimate 
objects  around  him;  gets  into  high  dudgeon  with  doors  and 
casements,  because  they  will  not  come  under  English  law, 
and  has  implacable  feuds  with  sundry  refractory  piec  .d  of 
furniture.  Among  these  is  one  in  particular  with  which  he 
is  sure  to  have  a  high  quarrel  every  time  he  goes  to  dress. 
It  is  a  commode^  one  of  those  smooth,  polished,  plausible 
pieces  of  French  furniture  that  have  the  perversity  of  five 
hundred  devils.  Each  drawer  has  a  will  of.  its  own ,  will 
open  or  not,  just  as  the  whim  takes  it,  and  sets  lock  and  key 
at  defiance.  Sometimes  a  drawer  will  refuse  to  yield  to  either 
persuasion  or  force,  and  will  part  with  both  handles  rather 
than  yield ;  another  will  come  out  in  the  most  coy  and  co- 
quettish manner  imaginable;  elbowing  along,  zig-zag;  one 
corner  retreating  as  the  other  advances ;  making  a  thousand 
difficulties  and  objections  at  every  move;  until  the  old  gen- 
tleman, out  of  all  patience,  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  and  brings 
drawer  and  contents  into  the  middle  of  the  floor.  His  hostil- 
ity to  this  unlucky  piece  of  furniture  increases  every  day,  as 
if  incensed  that  it  does  not  grow  better.  He  is  like  the  fret- 
ful invalid  who  cursed  his  bed,  that  the  longer  he  lay  the 
harder  it  grew.  The  only  benefit  he  has  derived  from  the 
quarrel  is  that  it  has  furnished  him  with  a  crusty  joke,  which 
he  utteis  on  all  occasions.  He  swears  that  a  French  com- 
mode is  the  most  incommodious  thing  in  existence,  and  that 
although  the  nation  cannot  make  a  joint-stool  that  will  stand 
steady,  yet  they  are  always  talking  of  everything's  being 
perfectionee. 

His  servants  understand  his  humor,  and  avail  themselves 
of  it.     He  was  one  day  disturbed  by  a  pertinacious  rattling 
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and  shaking  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  bawled  out  in  an  angry 
tone  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  "Sir,"  said  the 
.  footman,  testily,  "it's  this  confounded  French  lock  !*'  "  Ahl" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  pacified  by  this  hit  at  the  nation,  "I 
thought  there  was  something  French  at  the  bottom  of  itl*' 


ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH   CHARACTER 

As  I  am  a  mere  looker  on  in  Europe,  and  hold  myself  as 
much  as  possible  aloof  from  its  quarrels  and  prejudices,  I 
feel  something  like  one  overlooking  a  game,  who,  without 
any  great  skill  of  his  own,  can  occasionally  perceive  the  blun- 
ders of  much  abler  players.  This  neutrality  of  feeling  en- 
ables me  to  enjoy  the  contrasts  of  character  presented  in  this 
time  of  general  peace,  when  the  various  peoples  of  Europe, 
who  have  so  long  been  sundeied  by  wars,  are  brought  to- 
gether and  placed  side  by  side  in  this  great  gathering-place 
of  nations.  No  greater  contrast,  however,  is  exhibited  than 
that  of  the  French  and  English.  The  peace  has  deluged  this 
gay  capital  with  English  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
They  throng  every  place  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  fill  the 
public  gardens,  the  galleries,  the  cafes,  saloons,  theaters ;  al- 
ways herding  together,  never  associating  with  the  French. 
The  two  nations  are  like  two  threads  of  different  colors,  tan- 
gled together  but  never  blended. 

In  fact  they  present  a  continual  antithesis,  and  seem  to 
value  themselves  upon  being  unlike  each  other,  yet  each 
have  their  peculiar  merits,  which  should  entitle  them  to  each 
other's  esteem.  The  French  intellect  is  quick  and  active. 
It  flashes  its  way  into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of  light  • 
ning ;  seizes  upon  remote  conclusions  with  a  sudden  bound, 
and  its  deductions  are  almost  intuitive.  The  English  intel- 
lect is  less  rapid,  but  more  persevering;  less  sudden,  but  more 
sure  in  its  deductions.  The  quickness  and  mobility  of  the 
French  enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  multiplicity 
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•A  seiAsations.  They  speak  and  act  more  from  immediate 
impressions  than  from  reflection  and  meditation.  They  are 
therefore  more  social  and  communicative ;  more  fond  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement.  An 
Englishman  is  more  reflective  in  his  habits.  He  lives  in  the 
world  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  seems  more  self -existent  and 
self-dependent.  He  loves  the  quiet  of  his  own  apartment ; 
even  when  abroad,  he  in  a  manner  makes  a  little  solitude 
around  him  by  his  silence  and  reserve ;  he  moves  about  shy 
and  solitary,  and,  as  it  were,  buttoned  up,  body  and  soul. 

The  French  are  great  optimists;  they  seize  upon  every 
good  as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  passing  pleasure.  The  Eng- 
lishman is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  present  good,  in  preparing 
against  the  possible  evil.  However  adversities  may  lower, 
let  the  sun  shine  but  for  a  moment,  and  forth  saUies  the 
mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress  and  holiday  spirits, 
gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his  sunshine  were  perpetual; 
but  let  the  sun  beam  never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a 
cloud  in  the  horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures  forth 
distrustfully,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at  turning  small 
things  to  advantage.  No  one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on 
smaller  means;  no  one  requires  less  expense  to  be  happy. 
He  practices  a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  ham- 
mers out  every  guinea  into  gold  leaf.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his  habits,  and  expensive  in  his 
enjoyments.  He  values  everything,  whether  useful  or  orna- 
mental, by  what  it  costs.  Ho  has  no  satisfaction  in  show, 
unless  it  be  solid  and  complete  Everythinj^  goes  with  him 
by  the  square  foot.  Whatever  display  he  makes,  the  depth 
is  sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  himself,  is  open,  cheer- 
ful, bustling,  and  noisy.  He  lives  in  a  part  of  a  great  hotel, 
with  wide  portal,  paved  court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone  stair- 
case, and  a  family  on  every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter. 
He  is  good-humored  and  talkative  with  his  servants,  sociable 
with  his  neighbors,  and  complaisant  to  all  the  world.  Any- 
♦  *  *  R_VOL.  X. 
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body  nas  access  to  himself  and  his  apartments;  his  very  bed- 
room is  open  to  visitors,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of  confu- 
sion ;  and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly  hospitable  feeling, 
but  from  that  communicative  habit  which  predominates  over 
his  character. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces  himself  in  a 
snug  brick  mansion,  which  he  has  all  to  himself;  locks  the 
front  door ;  puts  broken  bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring 
guns  and  man-traps  in  his  gardens ;  shrouds  himself  with 
tre^s  and  window-curtains;  exults  in  his  quiet  and  privacy, 
and  seems  disposed  to  keep  out  noise,  daylight,  and  company. 
His  house,  like  himself,  has  a  reserved,  inhospitable  exterior; 
yet  whoever  gains  admittance  is  apt  to  find  a  warm  heart  and 
warm  fireside  within. 

The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English  in  humor ;  the  French 
have  gayer  fancy,  the  English  richer  imagination.  The  for- 
mer are  full  of  sensibility ;  easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sud- 
den and  great  excitement ;  but  their  excitement  is  not  dura- 
ble; the  English  are  more  phlegmatic;  not  so  readily  affected, 
but  capable  of  being  aroused  to  great  enthusiasm.  The  faults 
of  these  opposite  temperaments  are  that  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  is  apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy,  the  gravity  of  the 
English  to  settle  down  and  grow  muddy.  "When  the  two 
characters  can  be  fixed  in  a  medium,  the  French  kept  from 
effervescence  and  the  English  from  stagnation,  both  will  be 
found  excellent. 

This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed  in  the 
great  concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The  ardent  Frenchman 
is  all  for  military  renown ;  he  fights  for  glory,  that  is  to  say, 
for  success  in  arms.  For,  provided  the  national  flag  is  vic- 
torious, he  cares  little  about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the 
inutility  of  the  war.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  poorest  French- 
man will  revel  on  a  triumphant  bulletin ;  a  great  victory  is 
meat  and  drink  to  him ;  and  at  the  sight  of  a  military  sov- 
ereign, bringing  home  captured  cannon  and  captured  stand- 
ards, he  throws  up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is  ready  to 
jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoes  for  joy. 
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John  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  considerate 
person.  If  he  does  wroag,  it  is  in  the  most  rational  way- 
imaginable.  He  fights  because  the  good  of  the  world  re- 
quires it.  He  is  a  moral  person,  and  makes  war  upon  his 
neighbor  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  and 
sound  principles.  He  is  a  money-making  personage,  and 
fights  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Thus  the  two  nations  have  been  fighting,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  glory  and  good.  The  French,  in  pursuit  of  glory,  have 
had  their  capital  twice  taken;  and  John,  in  pursuit  of  good, 
has  run  himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 


THE   TUILERIES   AND  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

I  HAVE  sometimes  fancied  I  could  discover  national  char- 
acteristics in  nationnl  edifices.  In  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  for  instance,  I  perceive  the  same  jumble  of  contrarie- 
ties that  marks  the  French  character;  the  same  whimsical 
mixture  of  the  great  and  the  little ;  the  splendid  and  the  pal- 
try, the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  On  visiting  this  famous 
pile,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  both  eye  and  ear  is  military 
display.  The  courts  glitter  with  steel-clad  soldiery,  and  re- 
sound with  the  tramp  of  horse,  the  roll  of  drum,  and  the 
bray  of  trumpet.  Dismounted  guardsmen  patrol  its  arcades, 
with  loaded  carbines,  jingling  spears,  and  clanking  sabers. 
Gigantic  grenadiers  are  posted  about  its  staircases;  young 
officers  of  the  guards  loll  from  the  balconies,  or  lounge  in 
groups  upon  the  terraces;  and  the  gleam  of  bayonet  from 
window  to  window,  shows  that  sentinels  are  pacing  up  and 
down  the  corridors  and  ante-chambers.  The  first  floor  is  bril- 
liant with  the  splendors  of  a  court.  French  taste  has  tasked 
itself  in  adorning  the  sumptuous  suites  of  apartments ;  nor 
are  the  gilded  chapel  and  the  splendid  theater  forgotten, 
where  piety  and  pleasure  are  next-door  neighbors,  and  har- 
monize together  with  perfect  French  bienseance. 
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Mingled  up  with  nil  this  regal  and  military  magnificence 
is  a  world  of  whimsical  and  make-shift  detail.  A  great  part 
of  the  huge  edifice  is  cut  up  into  little  chambers  and  nestling- 
places  for  retainers  of  the  court,  dependents  on  retainers,  and 
hangers-on  of  dependents.  Some  are  squeezed  into  narrow 
entre-sols,  those  low,  dark,  intermediate  slices  of  apartments 
between  floors,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  shoved  in  edge- 
wise, like  books  between  narrow  shelves ;  others  are  perched 
like  swallows,  under  the  eaves;  the  high  roofs,  too,  which 
are  as  tall  and  steep  as  a  French  cocked  hat,  have  rows  of 
little  dormant  windows,  tier  above  tier,  just  large  enough  to 
admit  light  and  air  for  some  dormitory,  and  to  enable  its  oc- 
cupant to  peep  out  at  the  sky.  Even  to  the  very  ridge  of  the 
roof  may  be  seen  here  and  there  one  of  these  air-holes,  with 
a  stove  pipe  beside  it,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  hand- 
ful of  fuel  with  which  its  weazen-faced  tenant  simmers  his 
demi-tasse  of  coffee. 

On  approaching  the  palace  from  the  Pont  Royal,  you  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the  various  strata  of  inhabitants ;  the  gar- 
reteer in  the  roof;  the  retainer  in  the  entre-sol;  the  courtiers 
at  the  casements  of  the  royal  apartments ;  while  on  the  ground- 
floor  a  steam  of  savory  odors  and  a  score  or  two  of  cooks,  in 
white  caps,  bobbing  their  heads  about  the  windows,  betray 
that  scientific  and  all-important  laboratory,  the  Royal  Kitchen. 

Go  into  the  grand  ante-chamber  of  the  royal  apartments 
on  Sunday  and  see  the  mixture  of  Old  and  New  France ;  the 
old  emigres,  returned  with  the  Bourbons;  little  withered, 
spindle-shanked  old  noblemen,  clad  in  court  dresses,  that  fig- 
ured in  these  saloons  before  the  revolution,  and  have  been 
carefully  treasured  up  during  their  exile ;  with  the  solitaires 
and  ailes  de  pigeon  of  former  days ;  and  the  court  swords 
strutting  out  behind,  like  pins  stuck  through  dry  beetles. 
See  them  haunting  the  scenes  of  their  former  splendor,  in 
hopes  of  a  restitution  of  estates,  like  ghosts  haunting  the 
vicinity  of  buried  treasure;  while  around  them  you  see  the 
Young  France,  that  have  grown  up  in  the  fighting  school 

Napoleon ;  all  equipped  en  militaire;  tall,  hardy,  frank, 
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vigorous,  sunburned,  fierce- wliiskerod ;  with  tramping  boots, 
towering  crests,  and  glittering  hreust-plntes. 

It  is  incredible  the  numbur  of  ancient  and  hereditary  feed- 
ers on  royalty  stiid  to  be  housed  in  this  oHtablishinunt.  In- 
deed all  the  royal  palaces  abound  with  noble  families  returned 
from  exile,  and  who  have  nestling- places  allotted  them  while 
they  await  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  or  the  nmch-talked- 
of  law  indemnity.  Some  of  them  have  fine  ({uarters,  but 
poor  living.  Some  families  have  but  five  or  six  hundred 
francs  a  year,  and  all  their  retinue  consists  of  a  servant- 
woman.  With  all  this,  they  maintain  their  old  aristocratical 
hauteur,  look  down  with  vast  contempt  upon  the  opulent 
families  which  have  risen  since  the  revolution;  stigmatize 
them  all  as  parvenues  or  upstarts,  and  refuse  to  visit  them. 

In  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  its  out- 
ward signs  of  internal  populousness,  I  have  often  thought 
what  a  rare  sight  it  would  oe  to  see  it  suddenly  unroofed, 
and  all  its  nooks  and  comers  laid  open  to  the  day.  It  would 
be  like  turning  up  the  stump  of  an  old  tree,  and  dislodging 
the  world  of  grubs,  and  ants,  and  beetles  lodged  beneath. 
Indeed  there  is  a  scandalous  anecdote  current  that  in  the 
time  of  one  of  the  petty  plots,  when  petards  were  exploded 
under  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  the  police  made  a  sud- 
den investigation  of  the  palace  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn  • 
ing ;  when  a  scene  of  the  most  whimsical  confusion  ensued. 
Hosts  of  supernumerary  inhabitants  were  found  foisted 
into  the  huge  edifice;  every  rat-hole  had  its  occupant;  and 
places  which  had  been  considered  as  tenanted  only  by  spiders 
were  found  crowded  with  a  surreptitious  population.  It  is 
added  that  many  ludicrous  accidents  occurred ;  great  scam- 
pering and  slamming  of  doors,  and  whisking  away  in  night- 
gowns and  slippers;  and  several  persons,  who  were  found  by 
accident  in  their  neighbors'  chambers,  evinced  indubitable 
astonishment  at  the  circumstance. 

As  I  have  fancied  I  could  read  the  French  character  in 
the  national  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  so  I  have  pictured  to 
myself  some  of  the  traits  of  John  Bull  in  his  royal  abode  of 
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Windsor  Castle.  The  Tuileries,  outwardly  a  peaceful  palace, 
is  in  effect  a  swaggeriog  military  hold ;  while  the  old  castle, 
on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  its  bullying  look,  is  completely 
under  petticoat  government.  Every  comer  and  nook  is  built 
up  into  some  snug,  cozy  nestling  place,  some  "procreant 
cradle,'*  not  tenanted  by  meager  expectants  or  whiskered 
warriors,  but  by  sleek  placemen ;  knowing  realizers  of  present 
pay  and  present  pudding ;  who  seem  placed  there  not  to  kill 
and  destroy,  but  to  breed  and  multiply.  Nursery  maids  and 
children  shine  with  rosy  faces  at  the  windows,  and  swarm 
about  *  courts  and  terraces.  The  very  soldiers  have  a 
pacific  lock,  and  when  off  duty  may  be  seen  loitering  about 
the  place  with  the  nursery-mtiids ;  not  making  love  to  them 
in  the  gay  gallant  style  of  the  Ii'rench  soldiery,  but  with  in- 
finite bonhomie  aiding  them  to  tike  care  of  the  broods  of 
children. 

Though  the  old  castle  is  in  decay,  everything  about  it 
thrives;  the  very  crevices  of  the  v.\ills  are  tenanted  by  swal- 
lows, rooks,  and  pigeons,  all  sure  of  q 'Jiiet  lodgment ;  the  ivy 
strikes  its  roots  deep  in  the  fissures,  and  flourishes  about  the 
mouldering  tower.*  Thus  it  is  with  honest  John;  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  is  ever  going  to  ruin,  yet  everything 
that  lives  on  h  m  thrives  and  waxes  fat.  He  would  fain  be 
a  soldier,  and  swagger  like  his  neighbors ;  but  his  domestic, 
quiet-loving,  uxorious  nature  continually  gets  the  upper 
hand ;  and  though  he  may  mount  his  helmet  and  gird  on  his 
sword,  yet  he  is  apt  to  sink  into  tlie  plodding,  painstaking 
father  of  a  family ;  with  a  troop  of  children  at  his  heels,  and 
his  womenkind  hanging  on  each  arm. 


*  The  above  sketch  was  written  before  the  thorough  repairs  and 
magnificent  additions  that  have  been  mad«3  of  late  years  to  Windsor 
Castle. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO 


I  HAVE  spoken  heretofore  with  some  levity  of  the  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  English  and  French  character;  but 
it  deserves  more  serious  consideration.  They  are  the  two 
great  nations  of  modern  times  most  diametrically  opposed, 
and  most  worthy  of  each  other's  rivalry ;  essentially  distinct 
in  their  characters,  excelling  in  opposite  qualities,  and  reflect- 
ing luster  on  each  other  by  their  very  opposition.  In  nothing 
is  this  contrast  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  their  military 
conduct.  For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages 
have  ihey  crowded  each  other's  history  with  acts  of  splendid 
heroism.  Take  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  for  instance,  the  last 
and  most  memorable  trial  of  their  rival  prowess.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
steadfast  enduring  on  the  other.  The  French  cavalry  broke 
like  waves  on  the  compact  squares  of  English  infantry. 
They  were  seen  galloping  round  those  seried  walls  of  men, 
seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance;  tossing  their  arms  in  the 
air,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole 
front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  for- 
bidden to  move  or  fire,  stood  firm  and  enduring.  Their 
columns  were  ripped  up  by  c^nnonry;  whole  rows  were 
swept  down  at  a  shot ;  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks,  and 
stood  firm.  In  this  way  many  columns  stood  through  the 
pelting  of  the  iron  tempest  without  firing  a  shot ;  without 
any  action  t(i  stir  their  blood  or  excite  their  spirits.  Death 
thinned  their  ranks,  but  could  not  shako  their  souls. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  impulses 
to  which  the  French  are  prone,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a 
French  cavaher,  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  charging  furi- 
ously upon  a  British  officer,  but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of 
assault  that  his  adversary  had  lost  his  sword  arm,  dropping 
the  point  of  his  saber,  and  courteously  riding  on.     Peace  be 
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with  thai  jj^oiHM'on"  warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate!  If  lie 
went  down  ii»  ilie  norm  of  battle,  with  the  founderinf<  fort- 
unes of  hiw  ehieftain,  may  the  turf  of  WaUn'loo  grow  green 
above  his  grav(»!  and  hap|)ier  far  vvouhl  Ik>  the  fate  of  Hiieh 
a  wpivit,  to  sink  amid  the  tempest,  viiciniseions  of  defeat, 
than  to  survive  and  mourn  over  the  bhghted  hiurels  of  his 
eountrv. 

In  this  way  \\\o  two  armies  fought  through  a  long  and 
bloody  dav.  The  Fn^neh  with  enthusiastie  valor,  the  En- 
glish  with  eool,  intlexible  courage,  until  Fat(»,  as  if  to  leave 
the  (piestioii  of  sujKM'iority  stiM  undecided  between  two  such 
advei*8ario8,  brought  up  the  Prpssians  to  decide  the  fortunes 
(^f  the  field. 

It  was  S(neral  years  afterward  that  I  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  plowshare  hatl  b<»en  busy  with  its  oblivious 
label's,  and  the  frequiMit  harvest  had  nearly  obliterated  the 
vestiges  of  war.  Still  the  blackened  ruins  of  iloguemont 
stood,  a  monumental  pile,  to  mark  the  violence  of  this 
vehement  struggle.  Its  broken  walls,  pierced  b}^  bullets, 
and  shattertHl  bv  explosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that 
had  taken  place  within ;  when  Gaul  and  Briton,  hemmed  in 
between  narrow  walls,  hand  to  hand  aiul  foot  to  foot,  fought 
from  garden  to  courtyard,  from  courtyard  to  chamber,  witli 
inttMise  and  concentrated  rivalship.  Columns  of  smoke 
turned  from  this  vortox  of  battle  as  from  a  volcano:  "it 
was,"  w\id  my  guide,  "like  a  little  hell  upon  earth."  Not 
far  oil,  two  or  thi\>e  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  green 
still  marked  the  places  w^here  these  rival  warriors,  afti  r  tlieir 
tierce  and  titful  struggle,  slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of 
their  cc>ninu>n  mother  earth.  Over  all  the  rest  of  the  lield 
peace  had  resumetl  its  swa^".  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the 
j>easiint  Heated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  trumpet's  clangor; 
the  team  slowly  laboretl  up  the  hillside,  once  shaken  by  the 
hoofs  of  rushing  squadrons;  and  wide  fields  of  corn  waved 
peacefully  over  the  st)ldiers'  graves,  as  «i  mmer  seas  dimple 
o\  er  the  place  where  many  a  tall  ship  lies  buried. 
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To  the  foregoing  doHultory  notes  on  the  Fronch  military 
character,  lot  mo  append  a  low  traits  which  I  picked  np 
verbally  in  one  of  tb  French  provinces.  They  may  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  but  I  have  never  met  with  them. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  so  many  of 
the  old  families  emigrated,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Turenne, 
by  the  name  of  Do  Latour  D*Auvergne,  refuHod  to  accom- 
pany his  relations,  and  entered  iut«  the  Rtjpublican  anny. 
He  nerved  in  all  the  campa'j^ns  of  the  revolution,  distin- 
guisiiel  himself  by  his  vtdor,  his  accomplishments,  and  his 
generous  spirit,  and  might  have  risen  to  fortune,  and  to  tho 
highest  honors.  He  refused,  however,  all  rank  in  the  army, 
above  that  of  captain,  and  would  receive  no  recompense  for 
his  achievements  but  a  sword  of  honor.  Napoleon,  in  testi 
mony  of  his  merits,  gave  him  the  title  of  Premier  Grenadier 
d«  France  (First  Grenadier  of  France),  which  was  the  only 
title  he  would  ever  bear.  He  was  killed  in  Germany,  in 
1809  or  *10.  To  honor  his  memory,  his  place  was  always 
retained  in  his  regiment,  as  if  he  still  occupied  it ;  and  when- 
ever tho  regiment  was  mustered,  and  the  name  of  De  Latour 
D*Auvergne  was  called  out,  the  reply  was,  "Dead  on  the 
field  of  honoil" 


PARIS  AT  THE  RESTORATION 


Paris  presented  a  singular  aspect  just  after  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  It  was 
filled  with  a  restless,  roaming  population;  a  dark,  sallow 
race,  with  fierce  mustaches,  black  cravats,  and  feverish, 
menacing  looks ;  men  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the 
return  of  peace;  officers  cut  short  in  their  career,  and  cast 
loose  with  scanty  means,  many  of  them  in  utter  indigence, 
upon  the  world;  the  broken  elements  of  armies.  They 
haunted  the  places  of  public  resort,  like  restless,  unhappy 
spirits,  taking  no  pleasure;  hanging   about,  like   lowering 
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clouds  that  linger  after  a  storm,  and  giving  a  singular  air 
of  gl(X)m  to  this  otherwise  gay  metropolis. 

The  vaunted  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  the  smooth  ur- 
banity that  prevailed  in  former  days  of  settled  government 
and  long-established  aristocracy,  had  disappeared  amid  the 
savage  republicaniBm  of  the  revolution  and  the  military  fnror 
of  the  empire;  recent  reverses  had  stung  the  national  vanity 
to  the  (juick ;  and  English  travelers,  who  crowded  to  Paris 
on  the  return  of  peace,  expecting  to  meet  with  a  gay,  good- 
humored,  complaisant  populace,  such  as  existed  in  tlie  time  of 
the  "Sentimental  Journey,"  were  surprised  at  finding  them 
irritable  Jind  fractious,  quick  at  fancying  affronts,  and  not 
unapt  to  offer  insults.  They  accordingly  inveighed  with 
heat  and  bitterness  at  the  rudeness  they  experienced  in  the 
French  metropolis;  yet  what  better  had  they  to  expect? 
Had  Charles  II.  been  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  by  the  valor 
of  French  troops;  had  he  been  wheeled  triumphantly  to 
London  over  the  trampled  bodies  and  trampled  standards  of 
England's  bravest  sons;  had  a  French  general  dictated  to 
the  Engthsh  capital,  and  a  French  army  been  quartered  in 
Hyde  Park;  had  Paris  poured  forth  its  motley  population, 
and  the  wealthy  bourgeoise  of  every  French  trading  town 
swarmed  to  Loudon ;  crowding  its  squares ;  filling  its  streets 
with  their  equipages;  thronging  its  fashionable  hotels,  and 
places  of  amusements;  elbowing  its  impoverished  nobility  out 
of  their  palaces  and  opera-boxes,  and  looking  down  on  the 
humiliated  inhabitants  as  a  conquered  people;  in  such  a 
reverse  of  the  case,  what  degree  of  courtesy  would  the 
populace  of  London  have  been  apt  to  exercise  toward  their 
visitors?  * 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  admired  the  degree  of 
magnanimity  exhibited  by  the  French  on  the  occupation  of 
their  capital  by  the  English.     When  we  consider  the  mili- 

*  The  above  remarks  were  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  the 
late  Mr.  Canning,  whom  the  author  met  in  Paris,  and  who  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  liberal  way  concerning  the  magnanimity  of  the 
French  on  the  occupation  of  their  capital  by  strangers. 
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tary  ambiticn  of  this  nation,  its  love  of  glory;  the  splendid 
height  to  which  its  renown  in  arms  hfwl  recently  been  car- 
riod,  and  with  these,  the  tremendous  reverses  it  had  just 
undergone;  its  armies  shattered,  annihilaUd;  its  capital  cap- 
tured, garrisoned,  and  overrun,  and  that  too  by  its  ancient 
rival,  the  English,  toward  whom  it  had  cherished  for  cen- 
turies a  jealous  and  almost  religious  hostility ;  could  we  liave 
wondered  if  the  tiger  spirit  of  this  fiery  people  had  broken 
out  in  bloody  feuds  and  deadly  quarrels;  and  that  they  had 
sought  to  rid  themselves  in  any  way  of  their  invaders?  But 
it  is  cowardly  nations  only,  those  who  dare  not  wield  the 
sword,  that  revenge  themselves  with  the  lurking  dagger. 
There  were  no  assassinations  in  Paris.  The  French  had 
fought  valiantly,  desperately,  in  the  field;  but,  when  valor 
was  no  longer  of  avail,  they  submitted  like  gallant  men  to 
a  fate  they  could  not  withstand.  Some  instances  of  insult 
from  the  populace  were  experienced  by  their  English  visitors ; 
some  personal  renconti  3S,  which  led  to  duels,  did  take  place ; 
but  these  smacked  of  open  and  honorable  hostility.  No  in- 
stances of  lurking  and  perfidious  revenge  occurred,  and  the 
British  soldier  patroled  the  streets  of  Paris  safe  from  treach- 
erous assault. 

If  the  English  met  with  harshness  and  reptdse  in  social 
intercourse,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  proof  that  the  people 
are  more  sincere  than  has  been  represented.  The  emigrants 
who  had  just  returned  were  not  yet  reinstated.  Society  was 
constituted  of  those  who  had  flourished  under  the  late  re- 
gime ;  the  newly  ennobled,  the  recently  enriched,  who  felt 
their  prosperity  and  their  consequence  endangered  by  this 
change  of  things.  The  broken-down  ofiicer,  who  saw  his 
glory  tarnished,  his  fortune  ruined,  his  occupation  gone, 
could  not  be  expected  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
authors  of  his  downfall.  The  English  visitor,  flushed  with 
health,  and  wealth,  and  victory,  could  little  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  blighted  warrior,  scarred  with  a  hundred 
battles,  an  exile  from  the  camp,  broken  in  constitution  by 
the  wars,  impoverished  by  the  peace,  and  cast  back,  a  needy 
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stranger  in  the  splendid  but  captured    metropolis  of    his 
country. 

"Oh  I  who  can  tell  what  heroes  feel, 
When  all  but  life  and  honor's  lost  I" 

And  here  let  me  notice  the  conduct  of  the  French  sol- 
diery on  the  dismemberment  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  when 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
employ;  men  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  camp,  and 
scarce  knew  any  other  home.  Few  in  civil,  peaceful  life,  are 
aware  of  the  severe  trial  to  the  feelings  that  takes  place  on 
the  dissolution  of  a  regiment.  There  is  a  fraternity  in  arms. 
The  community  of  dangers,  hardships,  enjoyments;  the 
participation  in  battles  and  victories;  the  companionship  in 
adventures,  at  a  time  of  life  when  men's  feelings  are  most 
fresh,  susceptible,  and  ardent,  all  these  bind  the  members 
of  a  rep:iment  strongly  together.  To  them  the  regiment  is 
friends,  family,  home.  They  identify  themselves  with  its 
fortunes,  its  glorieb,  its  disgraces.  Imagine  this  romantic 
tie  suddenly  dissolved ;  the  regiment  broken  up ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  members  gone ;  their  military  pride  mortified ;  the 
career  of  glory  closed  behind  them ;  that  of  obscurity,  de- 
pendence, want,  neglect,  perhaps  beggary,  before  them. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Loire. 
They  were  sent  off  in  squads,  with  officers,  to  the  principal 
towns  where  they  were  to  be  disarmed  and  discharged.  In 
this  way  they  passed  through  the  country  with  arms  in  t):.eir 
hands,  often  exposed  to  slights  and  scoffs,  to  hunger  and 
various  hardships  and  privations ;  but  they  conducted  them- 
selves magnanimously,  without  any  of  those  outbreaks  of 
violence  and  wrong  that  eo  often  attend  the  dismemberment 
of  armies. 


The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time  above 
alluded  to,  have  already  had  their  effect.  The  proud  and 
angry  spirits  which  then  roamed  about  Paris  unemployed 
have  cooled  down  and  found  occupation.     The  national  char- 
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acter  begins  to  recover  its  old  channels,  though  worn  deeper 
by  recent  torrents.  The'  natural  urbanity  of  the  French 
begins  to  find  its  way,  like  oil,  to  the  surface,  though  there 
Htill  remains  a  degree  of  roughness  and  bluntness  of  manner, 
partly  real,  and  partly  affected,  by  such  as  imagine  it  to 
indicate  force  and  frankness.  The  events  of  the  last  thirty 
3'ears  have  rendered  the  French  a  more  reflecting  people. 
They  have  acquired  greater  independence  of  mind  and 
strength  of  judgment,  together  with  a  portion  of  that  pru- 
dence which  results  from  experiencing  the  dangerous  con.-.e- 
quences  of  excesses.  However  that  period  may  have  been 
stained  by  crimes,  and  filled  with  extravagances,  the  French 
have  certainly  come  out  of  it  a  greater  nation  than  before. 
One  of  their  own  philosopliers  observes  that  in  one  or  tv/o 
generations  the  nation  will  probably  combine  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  the  old  character  with  force  and  solidity.  They 
were  light,  he  says,  before  the  revolution;  then  wild  and 
savage;  they  have  become  more  thoughtful  and  reflective. 
It  is  only  old  Frenchmen,  nowadays,  that  are  gay  and  triv- 
ial ;  the  young  are  very  serious  personages. 


« 


P.S. — In  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk,  about  the  time 
the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  observed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Paris.  He  was 
alone,  simply  attired  in  a  blue  frock ;  with  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  and  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  sauntering 
across  the  Place  Vendome,  close  by  the  Column  of  Napoleon. 
He  gave  a  glance  up  at  the  column  as  ho  passed,  and  contin- 
ued his  loitering  way  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  stopping  ixjca- 
sionally  to  gaze  in  at  the  shop- windows ;  elbowed  now  and 
then  by  other  gazers,  who  little  suspected  that  the  quiet, 
lounging  individual  they  were  jostling  so  unceremoniously 
was  the  conqueror  who  had  twice  entered  their  capital  vic- 
toriously; had  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  military  idol,  at  the  base  of  whose 
column  he  was  thus  negligently  sauntering. 
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Some  years  afterward  I  was  at  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  duke  at  Apsley  House,  to  William  IV. 
The  duke  had  manifested  his  admiration  of  his  great  adver- 
sary, by  having  portraits  of  him  in  different  parts  of  the 
houne.  At  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase  stood  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  by  Canova.  It  was  of  marble, 
in  the  antique  style,  with  one  arm  partly  extended,  holding 
a  figure  of  victory.  Over  this  arm  the  ladies,  in  tripping 
upstairs  to  the  bail,  had  thrown  their  shawls.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular officii  f '>r  ^he  statue  of  Napoleon  to  perform  in  the  man- 
sion of  tbc  Duke  of  Wellington ! 

"Imperial  Caosar  dead,  and  .urued  to  clay,"  etc.,  etc. 


AMERICAN    RESEARCHES   IN    ITALY 


LIFE  OF  TASSO :   RECOVERY  OP  A  LOST    PORTRAIT  OF   DANTE 


.1  - 


To  ^he  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker: 

Sir — Permit  me  through  the  pages  of  your  magazine  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  learned  and  elegant 
researches  in  Europe  of  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wilde,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  leaving  Congress,  Mr.  Wilde  a  few  years 
since  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  traveling  through 
different  parts  of  Europe,  until  he  became  stationary  for  a 
tune  in  Tuscany.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  researches 
concerning  the  private  life  of  Tasso,  whose  mysterious  and 
romantic  love  for  the  Princess  Leonora,  his  madness  and 
imprisonment,  had  recently  become  the  theme  of  a  literary 
centre  /ersy,  not  yet  ended ;  curious  ia  itself,  and  rendered 
still  more  curious  by  some  alleged  manuscripts  of  the  poet's, 
brought  forward  by  Count  Alberti.  Mr,  Wilde  entered  into 
the  investigation  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the 
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patience  and  accuracy  of  a  case-huntor;  and  ha«  produced 
a  work  now  in  the  press,  in  which  the  "vexed  questions'* 
concerning  Tasso  are  most  ably  discussed,  and  Hghts  thrown 
upon  them  by  his  letters,  and  by  various  of  his  sonnets, 
which  last  are  rendered  into  English  with  rare  felicity. 
While  Mr.  Wilde  was  occupied  upon  this  work,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Signer  Carlo  Liverati,  an  artist  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  especially  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of 
Florence.  This  gentleman  mentioned  incidentally  one  day, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  there  once  and  probably 
still  existed  in  the  "Bargello,"  anciently  both  the  prison  and 
the  palace  of  the  republic,  an  authentic  portrait  of  Dante. 
It  was  believed  to  be  in  fresco,  on  a  wall  which  afterward, 
by  some  strange  neglect  or  inadvertency,  had  been  covered 
with  whitewash.  Signer  Liverati  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance merely  to  deplore  tb  a  loss  of  so  precious  a  portrait, 
and  to  regret  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  its  recovery. 

As  Mr.  Wilde  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  that  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  Dante  which  possesses  all  Italians,  by  whom 
the  poet  is  almost  worshiped,  this  conversation  made  but  a 
slight  impression  on  him  at  the  time.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, his  researches  concerning  Tasso  being  ended,  he  began 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  attempts  to  translate  some 
specimens  of  Italian  lyric  poetry,  and  to  compose  very  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  authors.  In  these  specimens, 
which  as  yet  exist  only  in  manuscript,  he  has  shown  the 
same  critical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  and  admir- 
able command  of  the  English,  that  characterize  his  transla- 
tions of  Tasso.  He  had  not  advanced  far  in  these  exercises, 
when  the  obscure  and  contradictory  accounts  of  many  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Dante  caused  him  much  embarrassment, 
and  sorely  piqued  his  curiocity.  About  the  same  time  he 
received,  through  the  courtesy  of  Don  Neri  dei  Principi 
Corsini,  what  he  had  long  most  fervently  desired,  a  permis- 
sion from  the  grandduke  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  the 
secret  archives  of  Florence,  with  power  to  obtain  copies  there- 
from.    This  was  a  rich  and  almost  unwrought  mine  of  liter- 
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ary  research;  for  to  ItaliaDS  themselves^  as  well  as  to  for- 
eigners, their  archives,  for  the  most  par+.,  hu've  been  long  in- 
accessible. For  two  years  Mr.  Wilde  devoted  himself  with 
indefatigable  ardor  to  explore  the  records  of  the  republic 
during  the  time  of  Dante.  These  being  written  in  barbarous 
Latin  and  semi-Gothic  characters,  on  parchment  more  or 
less  discolored  and  mutilated,  with  ink  sometimes  faded, 
were  rendered  still  more  illegible  by  the  arbitrary  abbrevi- 
ations of  the  notaries.  They  require,  in  fact,  an  especial 
study;  few  even  of  the  oflScers  employed  in  the  "Archivio 
delle  Riformagione"  can  read  them  currently  and  correctly. 

Mr.  Wilde  however  persevered  in  his  laborious  task  with 
a  patience  severely  tried,  but  invincible.  Being  without  an 
index,  each  file,  each  book,  required  to  be  examined  page  by 
page,  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  of  the  immortal 
poet's  political  life  had  escaped  the  untiring  industry  of  his 
coimtrymen.  This  toil  was  not  wholly  fruitless,  and  several 
interesting  facts  obscurely  known,  and  others  utterly  un- 
known by  the  Italians  themselves,  are  drawn  forth  by  Mr. 
Wilde  from  the  oblivion  of  these  archives. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  circumstance  of  the  lost  portrait 
of  Dante  was  again  brought  to  Mr.  Wilde's  mind,  but  now 
excited  intense  interest.  In  perusing  the  notes  of  the  late 
learned  Canonico  Moreri  on  Filelfo's  life  of  Dante,  he  found 
it  stated  that  a  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Giotto  was  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  the  Bargello.  He  learned  also  that  Signer 
Scotti,  who  has  charge  of  the  original  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  imperial  and  royal  gallery,  had  made  several 
years  previously  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  set  on  foot  a  proj- 
ect for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasure.  Here  was  a  new 
vein  of  inquiry,  which  Mr.  Wilde  followed  up  with  his  usual 
energy  and  sagacity.  He  soon  satisfied  himself,  by  referenra 
to  Vasari,  and  to  the  still  more  ancient  and  decisive  authority 
of  Filippo  Villari,  who  lived  shortly  after  the  poet,  that 
Giotto,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante,  did  un- 
doubtedly paint  his  likeness  in  the  place  indicated.  Giotto 
died  in  1336,  but  as  Dante  was  banished,  and  was  even  sen- 
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tenced  to  be  burned,  in  1302,  it  was  obvious  the  work  must 
have  been  executed  before  that  time;  since  the  portrait  of 
one  outlawed  and  capitally  convicted  as  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth  would  never  have  been  ordered  or  toloratod 
in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
the  portrait  must  have  been  painted  between  1290  and  ia02. 

Mr.  Wilde  now  revolved  in  his  own  mind  the  possibility 
that  this  precious  relic  might  remain  undestroyed  under  its 
coat  of  whitewash,  <ind  might  yet  be  restored  to  the  world. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  an  impulse  to  undertake  the  enterprise ; 
but  feared  that,  in  a  foreigner  from  a  new  world,  any  part 
of  which  is  unrepresented  at  the  Tuscan  court,  it  might 
appear  like  an  intrusion.  He  soon  however  found  a  zealous 
coadjutor.  This  was  one  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi,  a  Pied- 
montese  exile,  who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  England, 
and  was  familiar  with  its  language  and  literature.  He  was 
now  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  which  liberal  and  hospitable  city 
is  always  open  to  men  of  merit  who  for  political  reasons  have 
been  excluded  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Signer  Bezzi  par- 
took deeply  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
memory  of  Dante,  and  sympathized  with  Mr.  Wilde  in  his 
eagerness  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  lost  portrait.  They  had 
several  consultations  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  effect 
their  purpose,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  undue  officious- 
ness.  To  lessen  any  objections  that  might  occur  they  re- 
solved to  ask  for  nothing  but  permission  to  search  for  the 
fresco  painting  at  their  own  expense;  and  should  any  re- 
mains of  it  be  found,  then  to  propose  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Florence  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  undertaking  and  effectually  recovering  the  lost 
portrait. 

For  the  same  reason  the  formal  memorial  addressed  to  the 
grandduke  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Florentines ;  among 
whom  were  the  celebrated  Bartolini,  now  President  of  the 
School  of  Sculpture  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy, 
Signer  Paolo  Ferroni,  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who 
has  exhibited  considerable  talent  for  painting,  and  Signer 
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GaBpariui,  also  an  artist.  This  petition  was  urged  and  sup- 
ported with  indefatigable  zeal  by  Signer  Bezzi;  and  being 
warmly  countenanced  by  Count  Nerli  and  other  function- 
aries, met  with  more  prompt  success  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Signer  Marini,  a  skillful  artist,  who  had  succeeded 
ill  similar  operations,  was  now  employed  to  remove  the  white- 
wash by  a  process  of  his  own,  by  which  any  fresco  painting 
that  might  exist  beneath  would  be  protected  from  injury 
He  set  to  work  patiently  and  cautiously.  In  a  short  time 
he  met  with  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  fresco.  From 
under  the  coat  of  whitewash  the  head  of  an  angel  gradually 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  by  the  pencil 
of  Giotto. 

The  enterprise  was  now  prosecuted  with  increased  ardor. 
Several  months  were  expended  on  the  task,  and  three  sides 
of  the  chapel  wall  were  uncovered ;  they  were  all  painted  in 
fresco  by  Giotto,  with  the  history  of  the  Magdalen,  exhibit- 
ing her  conversion,  her  penance,  and  her  beatification.  The 
figures,  however,  were  all  those  of  saints  and  angels;  no 
historical  poi'traits  had  yet  been  discovered,  and  doubts  began 
to  be  entertained  whether  there  were  any.  Still  the  recovery 
of  an  indisputable  work  of  Giotto's  was  considered  an  ample 
reward  for  any  toil;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  grandduke, 
acting  under  his  directions,  assumed  on  his  behalf  the  past 
charges  and  future  management  of  the  enterprise. 

At  length,  on  the  uncovering  of  the  fourth  wall,  the  un- 
dertaking  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  A  number 
of  historical  figures  were  brought  to  light,  and  among  them 
the  undoubted  likeness  of  Dante.  He  was  represented  in 
full  length,  in  the  garb  of  the  time,  with  a  book  under  his 
arm,  designed  most  probably  to  represent  the  "Vita  Nuova," 
for  the  "Comedia'*  was  not  yet  composed,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  face  was 
in  profile  and  in  excellent  preservation,  excepting  that  at 
some  former  period  a  nail  had  unfortunately  been  driven  into 
the  eye.  The  outUne  of  the  eyelid  was  perfect,  so  that  the 
injury  could  easily  be  remedied.     The  coimtenance  was  ex- 
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tremely handsome,  yet  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  poet  taken  later  in  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  delight  of  Mr.  Wilde  and 
hifi  coadjutors  at  this  triumphant  result  of  their  researches; 
nor  the  sensation  produced,  not  merely  in  Florence  but 
throughout  Italy,  by  this  discover)'  of  a  veritable  portrait  of 
Dante,  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  It  was  some  such  sensa- 
tion as  would  be  produced  in  England  by  the  sudden  discov- 
ery of  a  perfectly  well  authenticated  likeness  of  Shakespeare ; 
with  a  difference  in  intensity  proportioned  to  the  superior 
sensitiveness  of  the  Italians. 

The  recovery  of  this  portrait  of  the  "divine  poet"  has 
occasioned  fresh  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  masks  said  to 
have  been  made  from  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  death. 
One  of  these  masks,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of 
Torrigiani,  has  been  pronounced  as  certainly  the  original. 
Several  artists  of  high  talent  have  concurred  in  this  opinion; 
among  these  may  be  named  Jesi,  the  first  engraver  in  Flor- 
ence; Seymour  Kirkup,  Esq.,  a  painter  and  antiquary ;  and 
our  own  countryman  Powers,  whose  genius,  by  the  way,  is 
very  highly  appreciated  by  the  Italians. 

We  may  expect  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Carlo 
Torrigiani,  son  of  the  marquess,  and  who  is  advantageously 
known  in  this  country,  from  having  traveled  here,  an  account 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  relic,  which  has  been  upward  of 
a  century  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 

Should  Mr.  Wilde  finish  his  biographical  work  concerning 
Dante,  which  promises  to  be  a  proud  achievement  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  he  intends,  I  understand,  to  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  have  both  likenesses  copied,  and  should  circumstances 
warrant  the  expense,  to  have  them  engraved  by  eminent 
artists.  We  shall  thou  have  the  features  of  Dante  while  in 
the  prime  of  life  as  well  as  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 

G.  0. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  Parisian  so* 
ciety  during  the  last  century  was  Renee  Charlotte  Victoire 
de  Froulay  De  Tesse,  I^archioness  De  Crequi.  She  sprang 
from  the  highest  and  proudest  of  the  old  French  nobility, 
and  ever  maintained  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the  purity 
and  antiquity  of  blood,  lookiL.3:  upon  all  families  that  could 
not  date  back  further  than  thi  'd  or  four  hundred  years  as 
m  are  upstarts.  When  a  beautiful  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
she  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  and  the 
ancient  monarch  kissed  her  hand  with  great  gallantry;  after 
an  interval  of  about  eighty-five  years,  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yearu  old,  the  same  testimonial  of  respect  was  paid  her 
at  the  Tuileries  by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  who  prom- 
ised her  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  forests  formerly 
belonging  to  her  family.  She  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
women  of  her  time  for  intellectual  grace  and  superiority,  and 
had  the  courage  to  remain  at  Paris  and  brave  all  the  horrors 
of  the  revolution,  which  laid  ./aste  the  aristocratical  world 
around  her. 

The  memoirs  she  has  left  behind  abound  with  curious 
anecdotes  and  vivid  pictvaes  of  Parisian  life  during  the  latter 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  residue  of  the  last  century ;  and  are  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  pride,  splendor,  and  licentiousness  of  the  French 
nobility  on  the  very  eve  of  their  tremendous  downfall. 

I  shall  draw  forth  a  few  scenes  from  her  inemoirs,  taken 
almost  at  random,  and  which,  though  given  as  actual  and 
woU-knowu  circumstaices,  have  quite  the  air  of  romance. 
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All  the  great  world  of  Paris  were  invited  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  ceremonial,  to  take  place  in  the  church  of  the 
Abbey  Royal  of  Panthemont.  Henrietta  de  Lenoncour,  a 
young  girl,  of  a  noble  family,  of  great  beauty,  and  heiress 
to  immense  estates,  was  to  take  the  black  veil.  Invitations 
had  been  issued  in  grand  form,  by  her  aunt  and  guardian, 
the  Countess  Brigitte  de  Rupelmonde,  canoness  of  Mauberge. 
The  circumstance  caused  great  talk  and  wonder  in  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  Paris;  everybody  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
why  a  young  girl,  beautiful  and  rich,  in  the  very  springtime 
of  her  charms,  should  renounce  a  world  which  she  was  so 
ei  oinently  qualified  to  embellish  and  enjoy. 

A  lady  of  high  rank,  who  visited  the  beautiful  novice  at 
the  grate  of  her  convent-parlor,  got  a  clew  to  the  mystery. 
She  round  her  in  great  agitation;  for  a  time  she  evidently 
repressed  her  feelings,  but  they  at  length  broke  forth  in 
passionate  exclamations.  *' Heaven  grant  me  grace,''  said 
she,  "some  day  or  other  to  pardon  my  cousin  Gondrecourt 
the  sorrows  he  has  caused  me!'' 

"What  do  you  mean? — what  sorrows,  my  child?"  inquired 
her  visitor.     "What  has  your  cousin  done  to  affect  you?" 

"He  is  married  I"  cried  she  in  accents  of  despair,  but 
endeavoring  to  repress  her  sobs. 

"Married!  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear. 
Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  it?" 

"Alae!  nothing  is  more  certain;  my  aunt  de  Rupelmonde 
informed  me  of  it." 

The  lady  retired,  full  of  surprise  and  commiseration.  She 
related  the  scene  in  a  circle  of  the  highest  nobility,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Beauvau,  where  the  un- 
accountable self-sacrifice  of  the  beautiful  novice  was  under 
discussion. 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "the  poor  girl  is  crossed  in  love;  she 
is  about  to  renounce  the  world  in  despair,  at  the  marriage  of 
her  cousin  De  Gondrecourt. " 

"What!"  cried  a  gentleman  present,  "the  Viscount  de 
Gondrecourt  married!     Never  was  there  a  greater  falsehood. 
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And  'her  aunt  told  her  sc'  I  Oh !  I  understand  the  plot.  The 
countess  is  passionately  fond  of  Gondrecourt,  and  jealous 
of  her  beautiful  niece;  but  her  schemes  are  vain;  the  vis- 
count holds  her  in  perfect  detestation.'* 

There  was  a  mingled  expression  of  ridicule,  disgust,  and 
indignation  at  the  thought  of  such  a  rivalry.  Th6  Countass 
Rupelmonde  was  old  enough  to  be  the  grandmother  of  the 
viscount.  She  was  a  woman  of  violent  passions,  and  im- 
perious temper;  robust  in  person,  with  a  masculine  voice, 
a  dusky  complexion,  green  eyes,  and  powerful  eyebrows. 

"It  is  impossible,"  cried  one  of  the  company,  "that  a 
woman  of  the  countess's  age  and  appearance  can  be  guilty 
of  such  folly.  No,  no;  you  mistake  the  aim  of  this  detest- 
able woman.  She  is  managing  to  get  possession  of  the  estate 
of  her  lovely  niece." 

This  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  probable;  and  all  con- 
curred in  believing  the  countess  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
intended  sacrifice;  for  although  a  canoness,  a  dignitary  of 
a  religious  order,  she  was  pronounced  little  better  than  a 
devil  incarnate. 

The  Princess  de  Beau/au,  a  woman  of  generous  spirit 
and  intrepid  zeal,  suddenly  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  she 
had  been  reclining.  "My  prince,"  said  she,  addressing  her 
husband,  "if  you  approve  of  it,  I  will  go  immediately  and 
have  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  archbishop. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  spare.  It  is  now  past  midnight ; 
the  ceremony  is  to  take  place  in  the  morning.  A  few  hours 
and  the  irrevocable  vows  will  be  pronounced. " 

The  prince  inclined  his  head  in  respectful  assent.  The 
princess  set  about  her  generous  enterprise  with  a  woman's 
pronaptness.  Within  a  short  time  her  carriage  was  at  the 
iron  gate  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  her  servants  rang 
for  admission.  Two  Switzers,  who  had  charge  of  the  gate, 
were  fast  asleep  in  the  porter's  lodge,  for  it  was  half-past 
two  in  the  morning.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be 
awakened,  and  longer  before  they  could  be  made  to  come 
forth. 
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"The  Princess  de  Beau  van  is  at  the  gate!** 

Such  a  personage  was  not  to  be  received  in  deshabille. 
Her  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the  archbishop  demanded  that 
the  gate  should  be  served  in  full  costume.  For  half  an  hour, 
therefore,  had  the  princess  to  wait,  in  feverish  impatience, 
until  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  porter's  lodge  arrayed  them- 
selves ;  and  three  o'clock  sounded  from  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame  before  they  came  forth.  They  were  in  grand  livery, 
of  a  buff  color,  with  amaranth  galloons,  plaited  with  silver, 
and  fringed  sword-belts  reaching  to  their  knees,  in  which 
were  suspended  long  rapiers.  They  had  small  three- cornered 
hats,  surmounted  with  plumes;  and  each  bore  in  his  hand 
a  halbert.  Thus  equipped  at  all  points,  they  planted  them- 
selves before  the  door  of  the  carriage;  struck  the  ends  of 
their  halberts  on  the  ground  with  emphasis ;  and  stood  wait- 
ing with  official  importance,  but  profound  respect,  to  know 
the  pleasure  of  the  princess. 

She  demanded  to  speak  with  the  archbishop.  A  most 
reverential  bow  and  shrug  accompanied  the  reply,  that  "His 
Grandeur  was  not  at  home." 

Not  at  home !  ^Vhere  was  he  to  be  found?  Another  bow 
and  shrug:  "His  Grandeur  either  was,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
retirement  in  the  semint*ry  of  St.  Magloire ;  unless  he  had 
gone  to  pass  the  Fete  of  St.  Bruno  with  the  reverend  Car- 
thusian fathers  of  the  Rue  d'Enfei ;  or  perhaps  he  might 
have  gone  to  repose  himself  in  his  castle  of  Conflans-sur-Seine. 
Though,  on  further  thought,  it  was  net  unHkely  he  might 
have  gone  to  sleep  at  St.  Cyr,  where  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
never  failed  to  invite  him  for  the  anniversary  soiree  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon." 

The  princess  was  in  despair  at  this  multiplicity  of  cross- 
roads pointed  out  for  the  chase;  the  brief  interval  of  time 
was  rapidly  elapsing ;  day  already  began  to  dawn ;  she  saw 
there  was  no  hope  of  finding  the  archbishop  before  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  the  church  for  the  morning's  cere- 
mony ;  so  she  returned  home  quite  distressed. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  princess  was  m  the 
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parlor  of  the  moniistery  of  De  Panthemont,  and  sent  in  an 
ur^^ent  request  for  a  moment's  conversation  with  the  Lady 
Abbess.  The  reply  brought  was,  that  the  abbess  could  not 
come  to  the  parlor,  being  obliged  to  attend  in  the  choir  at  the 
canonical  hours.  The  princess  entreated  permission  to  enter 
the  convent,  to  reveal  to  the  Lady  Abbess  in  two  words  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  importance.  The  abbess  sent  word  in 
reply,  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  until  she  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  princess  re- 
tired once  more  to  her  carritige,  and  now,  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
took  her  station  at  the  door  of  the  church  to  watch  for  the 
arrival  of  the  prelate. 

After  a  while  the  splendid  company  invited  to  this  great 
ceremony  began  to  arrive.  The  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth 
of  the  novice  had  excited  great  attention ;  and,  as  everybody 
was  expected  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  everybody  pressed 
to  secure  a  place.  The  street  reverberated  with  the  continual 
roll  of  gilded  carriages  and  chariots ;  coaches  of  princes  and 
dukes,  designated  by  imperials  of  crimson  velvet,  and  mag- 
nificent equipages  of  six  hoi*ses,  decked  out  with  nodding 
plumes  and  sumptuous  harnessing.  At  length  the  equipages 
ceased  to  arrive;  emptj"  vehicles  filled  the  street;  and,  with 
a  noisy  and  party-colored  crowd  of  lackeys  in  rich  liveries, 
obstructed  all  the  entrances  to  De  Panthemont. 

Eleven  o'clock  had  struck;  the  last  auditor  had  entered 
the  church;  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  began  to  swtll 
through  the  sacred  pile,  yet  still  the  archbishop  came  not! 
The  heart  of  the  princess  beat  quicker  and  quicker  with  vague 
ai)pi'ehension ;  when  a  valet,  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver, 
trimmed  with  crimson  velvet,  approached  her  carriage  pre- 
cipitately. "Madame,"  said  he,  "the  archbishop  is  in  the 
church ;  he  entered  by  the  portal  of  the  cloister ;  he  is  already 
in  the  sanctuary;  the  ceremony  is  about  to  commence!" 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  speak  with  the  archbishop  was 
now  impossible,  and  yet  on  the  revelation  she  was  to  make 
to  him  depended  the  fate  of  the  lovely  novice.  The  princess 
drew  fcrth  her  tablets  of  enameled  gold,  wrote  a  few  lines 
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therein  with  a  pencil,  and  ordered  her  lackey  to  make  way 
for  her  through  the  crowd,  and  conduct  her  with  all  speed  to 
the  sacristy. 

The  description  given  of  the  church  and  the  assemblage 
on  this  occasion  presents  an  idea  of  the  aristocratical  state  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  high  interest  awakened  by  the  affecting 
sacrifice  about  to  take  place.  The  church  was  hung  with 
superb  tapestry,  above  which  extended  a  band  of  white  dam- 
ask, fringed  with  gold,  and  covered  with  armorial  escutch- 
eons. A  large  pennon,  emblazoned  With  the  arms  and  al- 
liances of  the  high-bom  damsel,  was  suspended,  according 
to  custom,  in  place  of  the  lamp  of  the  pnnctuary.  The  lus- 
ters, girandoles,  and  candelabras  of  the  king  had  been  fur- 
nished in  profusion,  to  decorate  the  sacred  edifice,  and  the 
pavements  were  all  covered  with  rich  carpets. 

The  sanctuary  presented  "•  reverend  and  august  assem- 
blage of  bishops,  canons,  and  monks  of  various  orders,  Bene- 
dictines, Bornardines,  RaccoUets,  Capuchins,  and  others,  all 
in  their  appropriate  robes  and  dresses.  In  the  midst  presided 
the  .'^.rchbishop  of  Paris,  Christopher  de  Beaumont;  sur- 
roui-v.ed  by  his  four  arch  priests  and  his  vicars-general.  He 
wa*;  *ted  with  his  back  against  the  altar.  When  his  eyes 
were  cast  down,  his  countenance,  pale  and  severe,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  somewhat  sepulchral  and  death-like; 
but  the  moment  he  raised  his  large,  dark,  sparkling  eyes,  the 
whole  became  animated ;  beaming  with  ardor,  and  expressive 
of  energy,  penetration,  and  firmness. 

The  audience  that  crowded  the  church  was  no  less  illus- 
trious. Excepting  the  royal  family,  all  that  was  elevated  in 
rank  and  title  was  there;  never  had  a  ceremonial  of  the  kind 
attracted  an  equal  concourse  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  Paris. 

At  length  the  grated  gates  of  the  choir  creaked  on  their 
hinges,  and  Madame  de  Richelieu,  the  higli  and  noble  Abbess 
of  De  Panthemont,  advanced  to  resigii  the  novice  into  the 
hands  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  Canoness  De  Rupel'.nonde. 
Every  eye  was  turned  with  intense  curiosity  to  gain  a  sight 
of  the  beautiful  victim.  She  was  smnptuously  dressed,  but 
•**S— Vol.  X. 
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her  paleness  and  languor  accorded  but  little  with  her  brilliant 
attire.  The  Canoness  De  Rupolmonde  conducted  her  niece 
to  her  praying-desk,  where,  as  soon  as  the  pocr  girl  knelt 
down,  she  sank  as  if  exhausted.  Just  then  a  sort  of  murmur 
was  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  where  the  servants 
in  Uvery  were  gathered.  A  young  man  was  borne  forth, 
struggling  in  convulsions.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  guards  of  Kin^  Stanislaus,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
A  whisper  circulated  that  it  v'as  the  young  Viscount  de 
Gondrecourt,  and  tha^  he  was  a  lover  of  the  novice.  Almost 
all  the  young  nobles  present  hurried  forth  to  proffer  him 
sympathy  and  assistance. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  remained  all  this  time  seated 
before  the  altar ;  his  eyes  cast  down,  his  pallid  countenance 
giving  no  signs  of  interest  or  participation  in  the  scene  around 
him.  It  was  noticed  that  in  one  of  his  hands,  which  was 
covered  with  a  violet  glove,  he  grasped  firmly  a  pair  of  tab- 
lets, of  enameled  gold. 

The  Canoness  de  Rupelmonde  conductod  her  niece  to  the 
prelate,  to  make  her  profession  of  self-devotion,  and  to  utter 
the  irrevocable  vow.  As  the  lovely  novice  knelt  at  his  feet, 
the  archbishop  fixed  on  her  his  dark,  beaming  eyes,  with  a 
kind  but  earnest  expression.  "Sister!"  said  he,  in  the  soft- 
est and  most  benevolent  tone  of  voice,  "What  is  your  age?" 

"Nineteen  years,  monseigneur, "  eagerly  interposed  the 
Countess  de  Rupelmonde. 

"Fbw  will  reply  to  me  by-and-by,  madame,"  said  the 
ai-chbishop,  dryly.  He  then  repeated  his  question  to  the 
novice,  who  replied  in  a  faltering  voice,  "Seventeen  years." 

"In  what  diocese  did  you  take  the  white  veil?" 

*  *  In  the  diocese  of  Toul. " 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  archbishop,  vehemently.  "In 
the  diocese  of  Toul?  The  chair  of  Toul  is  vacant!  The 
bishop  of  Toul  died  fifteen  months  since;  and  those  who 
officiate  in  the  chapter  are  not  authorized  to  receive  novices. 
Your  novitiate,  mademoiselle,  is  null  and  void,  and  we  can- 
not receive  your  prof  ession. " 
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The  archbishop  rose  from  his  chair,  resumed  his  miter, 
and  took  the  crozier  from  the  hands  of  an  attendant. 

**My  dear  brethren,**  said  he,  addressing  the  assembly, 
**  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  examining  and  interrogating 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenoncour  on  the  sincerity  of  her  rehgious 
vocation.  There  is  a  canonical  impediment  to  her  professing 
for  the  present ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  consideration  of  the  matter;  interdicting  to  a!l  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  the  power  of  accepting  her  vows,  under 
penalty  of  interdiction,  of  suspension,  and  of  nullification; 
all  which  is  in  virtue  of  our  metropolitan  rights,  contained 
in  the  terms  of  the  bull  cum  proximis:**  ^^Adjutorium  nos- 
trum in  nomine  Domini!**  pursued  he,  chanting  in  a  grave 
and  solemn  voice,  and  turning  toward  the  altar  to  give  the 
l)enediction  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

The  noble  auditory  had  that  habitude  of  reserve,  that  em- 
pire, or  rather  tyranny,  over  all  outward  manifestations  of 
internal  emotions,  which  belongs  to  high  aristocratical  breed- 
ing. The  declaration  of  the  archbishop,  therefore,  was  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  most  natural  and  ordinary  things  in  the 
world,  and  all  knelt  down  and  received  the  pontifical  bene- 
diction with  perfect  decorum.  As  soon,  however,  as  they 
were  released  from  the  self-restraint  imposed  by  etiquette, 
they  amply  indemnified  themselves;  and  nothing  was  talked 
of  for  a  month,  in  the  fashionable  saloons  of  Paris,  but  the 
loves  of  the  handsome  Viscount  and  the  charming  Henrietta ; 
the  wickedness  of  the  canoness;  the  active  benevolence  and 
admirable  address  of  the  Princess  de  Beauvau ;  and  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  particularly  extolled  for 
his  delicacy  in  defeating  this  maneuver  without  any  scandal 
to  the  aristocracy,  or  public  stigma  on  the  name  of  De  Rupel- 
monde,  and  without  any  departure  from  pastoral  gentleness, 
by  adroitly  seizing  upon  an  informality,  and  turning  it  to 
beneficial  account,  with  as  much  authority  as  charitable 
circumspection. 

As  to  the  Canoness  de  Rupelmonde,  she  was  defeated  at 
all  points  in  her  wicked  pL  ns  against  her  beautiful  niece. 
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In  consequence  of  the  caveat  of  the  archbishop,  her  superior 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abbess  de  Panthemont,  formally  forbade 
Mademoiselle  de  Lenoncour  to  r^^sume  the  white  veil  and  the 
dress  of  a  novitiate,  and  instead  of  a  novice's  cell  established 
her  in  a  beautiful  apartment  as  a  boarder.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Canoness  de  Rupelmonde  called  at  the  convent  to 
take  away  her  niece ;  but,  to  her  confusion,  the  abbess  pro- 
duced a  lettre-de-cachet,  which  she  had  just  received,  and 
which  forbade  ma'I'Bmoiselle  to  leave  Uj.e  e  :  'eiit,  with  any 
other  person  save  ilie  Prince  de  !idauva'}. 

Under  the  auspices  and  the  vigilaui  att;. nHon  oi  the  prince, 
the  whole  affair  was  wound  up  in  the  most  tochiii  ^.^  and  cir- 
cumstantial manner.  The  Countess  de  Rupelmonde,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Council,  was  divested  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  niece.  All  the  arrears  of  revenues  accumulated 
during  Mademoiselle  de  Lenoncour's  minority  were  rigor- 
ously collected,  the  accounts  scrutinized  and  adjusted,  and 
her  noble  fortune  placed  safely  and  entirely  in  her  hands. 

In  a  little  while  the  noble  personages  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  received  another 
invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess  dowager  de  Gondre- 
court,  and  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Beauvau,  to  attend  the 
marriage  of  Adrien  de  Gondrecourt,  Viscount  of  JeaLi-sur- 
Moseile,  and  Henrietta  de  Lenoncour,  Countess  de  Hevou- 
wal,  etc.,  which  duly  took  place  in  the  c^'rtpei  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Paris. 
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So  much  for  the  beautiful  Henrietta  de  Lenoncour.  We 
will  now  draw  forth  a  companion  picture  of  a  handsome 
yoimg  cavalier,  who  figured  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris  about 
the  same  time,  and  concerning  whom  the  ancient  marchioness 
writes  with  the  lingering  feeling  of  youthful  romance. 
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*A  GOOD  face  is  a  letter  ot  recommendation,"  says  an 
olt'  pro'^'erb;  and  it  was  nover  more  verified  than  in  the  case 
oi  the  Chevalier  ^jotorieres.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
good  family,  but  who,  according  to  the  Spanish  phrase,  had 
nothing  but  his  cloak  and  sword  (capa  y  espada),  that  is  to 
say,  his  gentle  blood  and  gallant  bearing,  to  help  him  for- 
ward  in  the  world.  Through  the  interest  of  an  uncl^  who 
was  an  abbe,  he  received  a  gratuitous  education  at .  ft  i- 
ionable  college,  but  finding  the  terms  of  fetudy  too  1<  g,  -d 
the  vacations  too  short,  for  his  gjay  and  indolent  t«  ■  '^p  r,  he 
left  college  without  saying  a  word,  and  launched  i  'oi^lf 
upm  Paris,  with  a  light  heart  and  still  lighter  pocl  t..  Here 
he  led  a  life  to  his  humor.  It  is  true  he  had  to  make  scanty 
meals,  and  to  lodge  in  a  garret;  but  what  of  that?  He  was 
his  own  master;  free  from  all  task  or  restraint.  When  cold 
or  hungry,  he  sallied  forth,  like  others  of  the  chameleon  or- 
der, and  banqueted  on  pure  air  iind  warai  sunshine  in  the 
public  walks  and  gardens;  dro\re  off  the  thoughts  of  a  din- 
ner by  amusing  himself  with  the  gay  and  grotesque  throngs 
of  the  metropolis;  and  if  one  of  the  poorest,  was  one  of  the 
merriest  gentlemen  upon  town.  Wherever  he  w^  ..t  his  good 
looks  and  frank,  graceful  demeanor,  had  an  instant  r.nd 
magical  effect  in  securing  favor.  There  was  but  one  word 
to  express  his  fascinating  powers— he  was  "charming." 

Instances  are  given  of  the  effect  of  his  winning  qualities 
upon  minds  of  coarse,  ordinary  mold.  He  had  once  taken 
shelter  from  a  heavy  shower  under  a  gatew?  y.  A  hackney 
coachman,  who  was  passing  by,  pulled  up,  and  asked  aim  if 
he  wished  a  cast  in  his  carriage.  Letoriere!j  declined,  with 
a  melancholy  and  dubious  shake  of  the  head.  The  coachman 
regarded  him  wistfully,  repeared  his  solicitations,  and  wished 
to  know  what  place  he  was  going  to  "To  the  Palace  of 
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Justice,  to  walk  in  the  galleries;  but  I  will  wait  here  until 
the  rain  is  over." 

*' And  why  bo?"  inquired  the  coachman,  pertinaciously. 

"Because  I've  no  money;  do  let  me  be  quiet.*' 

The  coachman  jumped  down,  and,  opening  the  door  of  his 
carriage,  "It  shall  never  be  said,"  cried  he,  "that  I  left  so 
charming  a  young  gentleman  to  weary  himself,  and  catch 
cold,  merely  for  the  sake  of  twenty-four  sous." 

Arrived  at  the  Palaco  of  Justice,  he  stopped  before  the 
saloon  of  a  famous  restaurateur,  opened  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage, and  taking  off  his  hat  very  respectfully,  begged  the 
youth  to  accept  of  a  Louis-d'or.  "You  will  meet  with  some 
young  gentlemen  within,"  said  he,  "with  whom  you  may 
wish  to  take  a  hand  at  cards.  The  number  of  my  coach  is 
144.  You  can  find  me  out,  and  repay  me  whenever  you 
please." 

The  worthy  Jehu  was  some  years  afterward  made  coach- 
man to  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  France,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  handsome  youth  he  had  so  generously 
obliged. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  given  with  respect  to  his 
tailor,  to  whom  he  owed  four  hundred  livres.  The  tailor 
had  repeatedly  dunned  him,  but  was  always  put  off  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world.  The  wife  of  the  tailor  urged  her 
husband  to  assume  a  harsher  tone.  He  replied  that  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  roughly  to  so  charming  a 
young  gentleman. 

"Pve  no  patience  with  such  want  of  spirit!"  cried  the 
wife;  "you  have  not  the  courage  to  show  your  teeth :  but 
I'm  going  out  to  get  change  for  this  note  of  a  hundred 
crowns;  before  I  come  home,  I'll  seek  this  'charming'  youth 
myself,  and  see  whether  he  has  the  power  to  charm  me.  I'll 
warrant  he  won't  be  able  to  put  me  off  with  fine  looks  and 
fine  speeches." 

"With  these  and  many  more  vaunts,  the  good  dame  sallied 
forth.  When  she  returned  home,  however,  she  wore  quite  a 
different  aspect. 
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"Well,*'  said  her  husband,  "how  much  have  you  received 
from  the  *charmiDg'  young  man?'* 

**Let  me  alone,**  replied  the  wife;  "I  found  him  playing 
on  the  guitar,  and  he  looked  so  handsome,  and  was  bo  ami- 
able and  genteel,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  trouble  him.*' 

**And  the  change  for  the  hundred-crown  note?**  said  the 
tailor. 

The  wife  hesitated  a  moment:  "Faith,"  cried  she,  ''you*!! 
have  to  add  the  amount  to  your  next  bill  against  him.  The 
poor  young  gentleman  had  such  a  melancholy  air  that — I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but — I  left  the  hundred  crowns  on  his 
mantel-piece  in  spite  of  him!** 

The  captivating  looks  and  manners  of  Letorieres  made 
his  way  with  equal  facility  in  the  great  world.  His  high 
connections  entitled  him  to  presb^itation  at  court,  but  some 
questions  arose  about  the  sufficiency  of  his  proofs  of  nobihty  j 
whereupon  the  king,  who  had  seen  him  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Versailles,  and  had  been  chtirmed  with  his  appear- 
ance, put  an  end  to  all  demurs  of  etiquette  by  making  him 
a  viscount. 

The  same  kind  of  fascination  is  said  to  have  attended  him 
throughout  his  career.  He  succeeded  in  various  difficult  fam- 
ily suits  on  questions  of  honors  and  privileges;  he  had  merely 
to  appear  in  court  to  dispose  the  jndj^es  in  his  favor.  He  at 
length  became  so  popular  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  theater  on  recovering  from  a  wound  received 
in  a  duel,  the  audience  appk^uded  him  on  his  entrance.  Noth- 
ing, it  is  said,  could  have  been  in  moi'e  perfect  good  taste  and 
high  breeding  than  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
heard  the  applause,  he  rose  in  his  box,  stepped  forward,  and 
surveyed  both  sides  of  the  house,  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  himself  they  were  treating  like  a  favorite  actor, 
or  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

His  success  with  the  fair  sex  may  easily  be  presumed ;  but 
he  had  too  much  honor  and  sensibility  to  render  his  inter- 
course with  them  a  series  of  cold  gallantries  and  heartless 
triumphs.     In   the  course  of   his   attendance   upon  court, 
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where  he  held  a  post  of  honor  about  tho  kinpf,  ho  feU  dooply 
in  love  with  tlu<  InMiutiful  Princens  Julia,  of  Savoy  Cariguan. 
She  was  youiij?,  toudor,  and  sitnple-hoartt^d,  and  returned  his 
love  wiili  oqual  fervor.  Her  family  took  the  alarm  at  thiH 
aitacluuont,  and  itrocured  an  order  that  nhe  Hhould  inliabit 
the  Abbey  of  Montinnrtro,  whore  hIio  waa  treatetl  with  all 
befitting  doHcjicy  and  ilistinction,  but  not  iM^imiitod  to  go 
beyond  the  convent  wuUh.  The  lovei*8  found  means  to  corre- 
spond. One  of  their  letters  was  intereepteil,  and  it  is  even 
liintetl  that  a  plim  of  elopt^nent  was  discovered.  A  duel  was 
the  ctwisetpienco,  with  one  of  the  fiery  relations  of  1,he  prin- 
rosa.  Lotoriort^s  receive*!  two  sword-thrusts  in  his  right 
side.  His  wounds  were  serious,  yet  after  two  or  three  days* 
confinement  he  could  not  resist  his  impatience  to  see  the  prin- 
cess. He  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and 
obtaining  an  interview  in  an  arcade  leading  to  the  cloister  of 
the  cemetery.  The  interview  of  the  lovers  was  long  and  ten- 
der. They  exchanged  vows  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  future  happiness,  which  they  were 
never  io  rotxWzo.  After  repeated  farewells,  the  princess  re- 
entt^red  the  convent,  never  again  to  behold  the  charming 
Letorien^s.  On  the  following  morning  his  corpse  was  found 
stiff  and  cold  on  the  j>avement  of  the  cloister! 

It  would  pet  in  that  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
had  been  reopenetl  b}'  his  efforts  to  get  over  the  wall ;  that 
he  had  refrained  from  calling  assistance,  lest  he  should  ex- 
pose the  princess,  and  that  he  had  bled  to  death,  without  any 
om  to  aid  hiiu,  or  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 
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THE  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  OF   RALPH 

RINGWOOD* 


NOTRD   DOWN   FROM    HIS   CONVERSATIONS 

**I  AM  a  Kentuckian  by  rosidence  an<l  choice,  but  a  Vir- 
^ninn  by  birth.  The  cauHe  of  my  firRt  leavinpf  the  ^Anoiont 
Dominion, '  and  emigrating  to  Kentucky  wan  a  jackass  I  You 
stare,  Imt  have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  Hoon  Hhow  you  how 
it  came  to  piiHS.  My  father,  who  whh  of  one  of  the  old  Vir- 
gpnifin  families,  resided  in  Richmond.  He  wan  a  widower, 
and  luH  domestio  affairs  were  manaj^ed  by  a  houHekeoper  of 
the  old  school,  such  as  used  to  administer  the  concerns  of 
opulent  Virpnuian  households.  She  was  a  dignibiry  that 
almost  rivaled  my  father  in  importfmce,  and  Hoomod  to  think 
everything  belonged  to  her;  in  fact,  she  waH  so  considerate 
in  her  economy,  and  so  careful  of  expense,  iis  Hometimes  to 
vex  my  father,  who  would  swear  she  was  disgp'acing  him  by 
her  meanness.  She  always  appeared  with  that  ancient  in- 
signia of  housekeeping  trust  and  authority,  a  great  bunch  of 
keys  jingling  at  her  girdle.  She  superintended  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table  at  every  meal,  and  saw  that  the  dishes 
were  all  placed  according  to  her  primitive  notions  of  sym- 
metry. In  the  evening  she  took  her  stand  and  served  out 
tea  with  a  mingled  respectfulness  and  pride  of  station,  truly 

*  Ralph  Ringwood,  though  a  flotitious  name,  ia  a  real  personage: 
the  worthy  original  is  now  living  and  flourishing  in  honorable  station 
I  have  given  some  anecdotes  of  his  early  and  eocentrio  career  in,  a) 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  very  words  in  which  he  related  thi?»a. 
They  certainly  afforded  strong  temptiitions  to  the  embellishments  cf 
fiction;  but  I  thought  them  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  the  scenes  and  society  into  wliich  liis  peculiar  humors  oar- 
tied  him,  that  I  preferred  giving  them  in  their  original  simplicity. — O.  C« 
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GxempUuy.  Hor  great  ambition  wiis  to  have  everything  in 
order,  and  that  the  establishment  under  her  sway  should  be 
cited  '^s  a  model  of  good  housekeeping.  If  anything  went 
wrong,  poor  old  Barbara  would  take  it  to  heart,  and  sit  in 
her  room  and  cry;  until  a  few  chapters  in  the  Bible  would 
(][uiet  her  spirits,  and  make  all  calm  again.  The  Bible,  in 
fact,  was  hor  constant  resort  in  time  of  trouble.  She  opened 
it  indiscriminately,  and  whether  she  chanced  among  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  or 
the  rough  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  Deuteronomy,  a 
chapter  was  a  chapter,  and  operated  like  balm  to  her  soul. 
Such  was  our  good  old  housekeeper  Barbara,  who  was  des- 
tined, unwittingly,  to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  my 
destiny. 

"It  came  to  pass,  durini^  the  days  of  my  juvenility,  while 
i  was  yet  what  is  termed  'an  unlucky  boy,*  that  a  gentle- 
man of  our  neighborhood,  a  great  advocate  for  experiments 
and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  took  it  into  his  head  that  it 
would  be  an  immense  public  advantage  to  introduce  a  breed 
of  mules,  and  accordingly  imported  three  jacks  to  stock  the 
neighborhood.  This  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  peo- 
ple cared  for  nothing  but  blood  horses!  Why,  sir  I  they 
would  have  considered  their  mares  disgraced  and  their  whole 
stud  dishonored  by  such  a  misalliance.  The  whole  matter 
'VMS  a  town  talk  and  a  town  scandal.  The  worthy  amalga- 
mator of  quadrupeds  found  himself  in  a  dismal  scrape :  so  he 
backed  out  in  tiLae,  abjured  the  whole  doctrine  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  turned  his  iacks  loose  to  shift  for  themselves  upon 
the  town  common.  There  they  used  to  run  about  and  lead 
an  idle,  gooil  for-nothing,  holiday  life,  the  happiest  animals 
in  the  country. 

**It  so  happened  tliat  my  wty  to  school  lay  across  this 
common.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  one  of  these  animals 
it  set  i^.p  a  braying  and  frightened  me  confoundedly.  How- 
ever, I  soon  got  over  my  fright,  and  seeing  that  it  had  some- 
thing of  a  horse  look,  my  Virginian  love  for  anything  of  the 
ei£Uv;striau  species  predominated,  and  I  determined  to  back 
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it.  I  accordingly  applied  at  a  grocer's  shop,  procured  a  oord 
that  had  been  round  a  loaf  of  augur,  aiid  made  a  kind  of 
halter;  then  summoning  some  of  my  schoolfellows,  we  drove 
master  Jack  about  the  common  until  we  hemmed  him  in  an 
angle  of  a  'worm  fence.*  After  some  difficulty,  we  fixed  the 
halter  round  his  muzzle,  and  I  moimted.  Up  fiew  his  heels, 
away  I  went  over  his  head,  and  off  he  scampered.  How- 
ever, I  was  on  my  legs  in  a  twinkling,  gave  chase,  caught 
him  and  remounted.  By  dint  of  repeated  tumbles  I  soon 
learned  to  stick  to  his  back,  so  that  he  could  no  more  cast 
me  than  he  could  his  own  skin.  From  that  time,  master 
Jack  and  his  companions  had  a  scampering  life  of  it,  for  we 
all  rode  them  between  school  hours,  and  on  holiday  after- 
noons;  and  j^y-  may  bo  sure  schoolboys'  nags  are  never 
permitted  to  suiior  the  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet.  They 
soon  became  so  knowing  that  they  took  to  their  heels  at  the 
very  sight  of  a  schoolboy;  and  we  were  generally  much 
longer  in  chasing  than  we  were  in  riding  them. 

"Sunday  approached,  on  which  I  projected  an  equestrian 
excursion  on  one  of  these  long-oared  steeds.  As  I  knew  the 
jacks  would  be  in  gpreat  demand  on  Sunday  morning,  I  se- 
cured one  overnight,  and  conducted  him  home,  to  be  ready 
for  an  early  outset.  But  where  was  I  to  quarter  him  for  the 
night?  I  could  not  put  him  in  the  stable;  our  oV  black 
groom  George  was  as  absolute  in  that  domain  as  Barbara 
was  withhi  doors,  and  would  have  thought  his  stable,  his 
horses,  and  himself  disgraced,  by  the  introduction  of  a  jack- 
ass. I  recollected  the  smoke-house;  an  out-building  ap- 
pended to  all  Virginian  establishments  for  the  smoking  of 
hams,  and  other  kinds  of  meat.  So  I  got  the  key,  put 
master  Jack  in,  locked  the  door,  returned  the  key  to  its 
place^  and  went  to  bed,  intending  to  release  my  prisoner  at 
an  early  hour,  before  any  of  the  family  were  awake.  I  was 
80  tired,  however,  by  the  exertions  I  had  made  in  catching 
the  donkey,  that  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  the  morning 
broke  without  my  awaking. 

*'Now  so  with  dame  Barbara,  the  housekeeper.     As  usual, 
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to  use  her  own  phrase,  *she  was  up  before  the  crow  put  his 
shoes  on,*  and  bustled  about  to  get  things  in  order  for  break- 
fast. Her  first  resort  was  to  the  smoke-house.  Scarce  had 
she  opened  the  door,  when  master  Jack,  tired  ot  his  confine- 
ment, and  glad  to  be  released  from  darknest%  gatre  a  loud 
bray,  and  rushed  forth.  Down  dropped  old  Bf.rbara;  the 
animal  trampled  over  her,  and  made  off  for  ihe  common. 
Poor  Barbara!  She  had  never  before  seen  a  donkey,  and 
having  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  devil  went  about  like  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  she  took  it  for 
grauted  that  this  was  Beelzebub  himself.  The  kitchen  was 
Boon  in  a  hubbub;  the  servants  hiirried  to  the  spot.  There 
lay  old  Barbara  in  fitc ;  as  fast  as  she  got  out  of  one,  the 
thoughts  of  the  devil  came  over  her,  and  she  fell  into  another, 
for  the  good  soul  was  devoutly  superstitious. 

"As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  among  those  attracted  by  the 
noise  was  a  Uttle,  cursed,  fidgety,  crabbed  uncle  of  mine ;  one 
of  those  imeasy  spirits  that  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  beds 
in  the  morning,  but  must  be  up  early,  to  bother  the  house- 
hold. He  was  only  a  kind  of  half-uncle,  after  all,  for  he  had 
married  my  father's  sister;  yet  he  assumed  great  authority 
on  the  strength  of  this  left-handed  rolationship,  and  was  a 
universal  intermeddler  and  family  pest.  This  prying  little 
busybody  soon  ferreted  out  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  dis; 
covered,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  that  I  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair,  and  had  locked  up  the  donkey  in  the  smoke- 
house. Ho  stop^>ed  to  inquire  no  further,  for  he  was  (jne  of 
those  testy  curmudgeons  with  whom  unlucky  boys  are  always 
in  the  wrong.  Leaving  old  Barbara  to  wrestle  in  imagina- 
tion with  the  devil,  he  made  for  my  bedchamber,  where  I 
still  lay  wrapped  in  rosy  slumbers,  little  dreaming  of  the 
mischief  I  had  done,  and  the  storm  about  to  break  over  me. 

**In  an  instant  I  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of  thwackB, 
and  started  up  in  wild  amazement.  I  demanded  the  meaning 
of  this  attack,  but  received  no  other  reply  than  that  I  had 
murdered  the  housekoepor;  while  my  uncle  continued  whack- 
ing away  during  my  confusion.    I  seized  a  poker,  and  put 
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myself  on  the  defensive.  I  was  a  stout  boy  for  my  years, 
while  my  uncle  was  e  little  wiffet  of  a  man ;  one  that  in 
Kentucky  we  would  not  call  even  an  *  individual';  nothing 
more  than  a  *  remote  circumstance.'  I  soon,  therefore, 
brought  him  to  a  parley,  and  learned  the  whole  extent  of 
the  charge  brought  against  me.  I  confessed  to  the  donkey 
and  the  smoke-house,  but  pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  the  housekeeper.  I  soon  found  out  that  old  Barbara  was 
still  alive.  She  continued  under  the  doctor's  hands,  however, 
for  several  days;  and  whenever  she  had  an  ill  turn  my  uncle 
would  seek  to  give  me  another  flogging.  I  appealed  to  my 
father,  but  got  no  redress.  I  was  considered  an  'unlucky 
boy,'  prone  to  all  kinds  of  mischief;  so  that  prepossessions 
were  against  me  in  all  cases  of  appeal. 

''I  felt  stung  to  the  soul  at  all  this.  I  had  been  beaten, 
degraded,  and  treated  with  slighting  when  I  complained.  I 
loiit  my  usual  good  spirits  and  good  humor;  and,  being  out 
of  temper  wifh  everybody,  fancied  everybody  out  of  temper 
with  me.  A  certain  wild,  roving  spirit  of  freedom,  which 
I  believe  is  as  inherent  in  me  as  it  is  in  the  partridge,  was 
brought  into  sudden  activity  by  the  checks  and  restraints  I 
suffered.  'I'll  go  from  home,'  thought  I,  'and  shift  for 
myself. '  Perhaps  this  notion  was  quickened  by  the  rago  for 
emigrating  to  Kentucky,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  Virginia.  I  had  heard  such  stories  of  the  romantic  beau- 
ties of  the  country ;  of  the  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  the  glorious  independent  life  of  the  hunters  who 
ranged  its  noble  foi  -^wts,  and  Uved  by  the  rifle ;  that  I  was  as 
much  agog  to  get  there  as  boys  who  live  in  seaports  are  to 
launch  themselves  among  the  wonders  and  adventures  of  the 
ocean. 

"After  a  time  old  Barbara  got  better  in  mind  and  body, 
and  matters  were  explained  to  her;  and  she  became  gradually 
convinced  that  it  was  not  the  devil  she  had  encountered. 
When  she  heard  how  harshly  I  had  been  treated  on  her 
account,  the  good  old  soul  was  extremely  grieved,  e  d  spoke 
warmly  to  my  father  in  my  behalf.     He  had  himself  re- 
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marked  the  change  in  my  behavior,  and  thought  punishment 
might  have  been  carried  too  far.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
have  some  conversation  with  me,  and  to  soothe  my  feelings; 
but  it  was  too  late.  I  f rsukly  told  Iiim  the  course  of  morti- 
fication that  I  hed  experienced,  and  the  fixed  determination 
I  had  made  to  go  from  home. 

**  *And  where  do  you  mean  to  go?' 

"  *To  Kentucky.' 

"  *To  Kentucky!     "Why,  you  know  nobody  there.' 

**  *No  matter:  I  can  soon  make  acquaintances.' 

*'  *  And  what  will  ypu  do  when  you  get  there?' 

"  *Huntl' 

*'My  father  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  looked  in  my 
face  with  a  serio-comic  expression.  I  wati  not  far  in  my 
teens,  and  to  talk  of  setting  off  alone  for  Kentucky,  to  turn 
hunter,  seemed  doubtless  the  idle  prattle  oi  a  boy.  He  was 
little  aware  of  the  dogged  resolution  of  my  character;  and 
his  smile  of  incredulity  but  fixed  me  more  obstinately  in  my 
purpose.  I  assured  him  I  was  serious  iu  what  I  said,  and 
would  certainly  set  off  for  Kentucky  in  the  spring. 

"Month  after  month  passed  away.  My  father  now  and 
then  adverted  slightly  to  what  had  passed  between  us ;  doubt- 
less tor  the  purpose  of  souiiding  me.  I  always  expressed  the 
same  grave  and  rixed  determination.  By  degrees  he  spoke 
to  me  more  directly  on  the  subj*)ct,  endeavoring  ear/x^ly 
but  kindly  to  dissuade  me.  ?Ty  only  reply  was,  'I  had  made 
up  my  mind. ' 

"Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  spring  had  fairly  opened, 
I  sought  him  one  day  in  his  study,  and  informed  him  i  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Kentucky,  and  had  come  to  take  my 
loave.  He  made  no  objection,  for  he  had  exhausted  persua- 
sion and  remonstraT  ne,  and  doubtless  thought  it  best  to  give 
way  to  my  humor,  tr jsijij.  that  a 
would  soon  bring  me  '.  iie  again, 
journey.  He  weiit  to  a  cb?pt  look  out  x  long  gjeen  silk 
purse,  well  filled,  uiA  ' M  it  on  ihd  tablt..  I  now  asked  for 
a  horse  and  servant 


little  rough  experience 
I  asked  money  for  my 
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**  *  A  horeef  said  my  father,  sneeringly :  *why,  you  would 
not  go  a  mile  without  racing  him,  and  breaking  your  neck; 
and,  83  to  a  servant,  you  cannot  take  care  of  yourself  much 
less  of  him.' 

"  *How  am  I  to  travel,  then?' 

**  *Why,  I  suppose  you  are  "man  enough  to  travel  on  foot.' 

*'He  spoke  jestingly,  Httle  thinking  I  would  take  him  at 
his  word;  but  I  was  thoroughly  piqued  in  respect  to  my 
enterprise;  so  I  pocketed  the  purse,  went  to  my  room,  tied 
up  three  or  four  shirts  in  a  pocketnandkerohief,  put  a  dirk  in 
my  bosom,  girt  a  couple  of  pistols  round  my  waist,  and  felt 
like  a  knight  errant  armed  cap  a-pie,  and  ready  tc  rove  the 
world  in  quest  of  adventures. 

**My  sister  (I  had  but  one)  hung  round  me  and  wept,  and 
entreated  me  to  stay.  I  felt  i^y  beart  swell  in  my  throat; 
but  I  gulped  it  back  to  its  place,  and  straightened  myself  up ; 
I  would  not  suffer  myself  to  c^y.  I  at  length  disengaged 
myself  from  her,  and  got  to  th'*  iccr. 

**  *When  will  you  come  backV  cried  she. 

**  *  Never,  by  heavens!'  cried  I  'until  I  come  back  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Kentucky.  I  am  determined  to  show 
that  I  am  not  the  tail-end  of  the  i  amily. ' 

**Such  was  my  first  outset  from  home.  You  may  sup- 
pose what  a  greenhorn  I  was,  and  how  Uttle  I  knew  of  the 
world  I  was  launching  into. 

"I  do  not  recollect  any  incident  of  importance  u  A  I 
reached  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  eioppec'  ^t  an 
inn  to  get  some  refreshment;  and  as  I  was  eating  the 
back  room,  I  overheard  two  men  in  the  barroom,  coti  oture 
who  and  what  I  could  be.  One  determined,  at  ler  :L,  that 
I  was  a  runaway  apprentice,  and  ought  to  be  stopped,  to 
which  the  other  assented.  When  I  had  finished  my  meal, 
and  paid  for  it,  I  went  out  at  the  back  door,  lest  I  sh(  aid  be 
stopped  by  my  supervisors.  Scorning,  hov/ever,  to  steal  oflf 
like  a  culprit,  I  walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  house.  One 
of  the  ruen  advanced  to  the  front  door.  He  wore  his  aat  on 
one  side,  and  had  a  consequential  air  that  nettled  me. 
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"  *  "Where  are  you  going,  youngster?*  demanded  he. 

**  *That*s  none  of  your  business!'  replied  I,  rather  pertly. 

•*  *Yes,  but  it  is,  though!  You  have  run  away  from 
home,  and  must  g^ve  an  account  of  yourself.* 

**He  advanced  to  seize  me,  when  I  drew  forth  a  pistol. 
*If  you  advance  another  step,  I'll  shoot  youl' 

**He  sprang  back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattlesnake, 
and  hir  hat  fell  off  in  the  movement. 

*'  *Let  him  alone!*  cried  his  companion;  *he*s  a  foolish, 
mad-headed  boy,  and  don*t  know  what  he*s  about.  He*ll 
shoot  you,  you  may  rely  on  it.* 

*'He  did  not  need  any  caut^>n  in  the  matter;  he  was 
afraid  even  to  pick  up  his  hat :  so  I  pushed  forward  on  my 
way,  without  molestation.  This  incident,  however,  had  its 
effect  upon  me.  I  became  fearful  of  sleeping  in  any  house 
i  t  night,  lest  I  should  be  stopped.  I  took  my  meals  in  the 
houses,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  would  turn  aside  at 
night  into  some  wood  or  ravine,  make  a  fire,  and  sleep  before 
it.  This  I  considered  was  true  hunter*s  style,  and  I  wished 
to  inure  myself  to  it. 

*'At  length  I  arrived  at  Brownsville,  leg- weary  and  way- 
worn, and  in  a  shabby  plight,  as  you  may  suppose,  having 
been  'camping  out*  for  some  nights  past.  I  applied  at  some 
of  the  inferior  inns,  but  could  gain  no  admission.  I  was  re- 
garded for  a  moment  with  a  dubious  eye,  and  then  informed 
they  did  not  receive  foot-passengers.  At  last  I  went  boldly 
to  the  principal  inn.  The  landlord  appeared  as  unwilling  as 
the  rest  to  receive  a  vagrant  boy  beneath  his  ronf ;  but  his 
wife  interfered  in  the  midst  of  his  excuses,  and  half  elbowing 
him  aside: 

*  Where  are  you  going,  my  lad?'  said  she. 
•To  Kentucky.* 

**  *What  are  you  going  there  for?* 

"*Tohunt.' 

"She  looked  earnestly  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two.  *Have 
you  a  mother  living?'  said  she  at  length. 

*'  *No,  madam:  she  has  been  dead  for  some  time.' 
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*I  thought  so!'  cried  she  warmly.  *I  knew  if  you  had 
a  mother  Uving  you  would  not  be  here. '  From  that  moment 
the  good  woman  treated  me  with  a  mother's  kindness. 

"I  remained  several  days  beneath  her  roof  recovering 
from  the  fatigue  of  my  journey.  While  hero  I  purchased  a 
rifle  and  practiced  daily  at  a  mark  to  prepare  myself  for 
a  hunter's  life.  When  sufficiently  recruited  in  strength  I 
took  leave  of  my  kind  host  and  hostess  and  resumed  my 
journey. 

"At  Wheeling  I  embarked  in  a  flat  bottomed  family  boat, 
technically  called  a  broad-horn,  a  prime  river  conveyance  in 
those  days.  In  this  ark  for  two  weeks  I  floated  down  the 
Ohio.  The  river  was  as  yet  in  all  its  wild  beauty.  Its 
loftiest  trees  had  not  been  thinned  out.  The  forest  overhung 
the  water's  edge  and  was  occasionally  skirted  by  immense 
cane-brakes.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  abounded.  We 
heard  them  rushing  through  the  thickets  and  plashing  in  the 
water.  Deer  and  bears  would  frequently  swim  u mss  the 
river ;  others  would  come  down  to  the  bank  and  gfize  at  the 
boat  as  it  passed.  I  was  incessantly  on  the  alert  with  my 
rifle ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  game  was  never  within  shot. 
Sometimes  I  got  a  chance  to  land  and  try  my  skill  on  shore. 
I  shot  squirrels  and  small  birds  and  even  wild  turkeys;  but 
though  I  caught  glimpses  of  deer  bounding  away  through 
the  woodp   I  never  could  get  a  fair  shot  at  them. 

*'In  this  way  we  glided  in  our  broad-horn  past  Cincinnati, 
the  'Queen  of  the  West'  as  she  is  now  called,  then  a  mere 
group  of  log  cabins;  and  the  site  of  the  bustling  city  of 
Louisville,  then  designated  by  a  solitary  house.  As  I  said 
before,  the  Ohio  was  as  yet  a  wild  river;  all  was  forest, 
forest,  forest !  Near  the  confluence  of  Green  River  with  the 
Ohio,  I  landed,  bade  adieu  to  the  broad-horn,  and  struck  for 
the  iutorior  of  Kentucky-  I  had  no  precise  plan;  my  only 
idea  was  to  make  for  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country. 
I  had  relatives  in  Lexington  and  other  settled  places,  to 
whom  I  thought  it  probable  my  father  would  write  concern- 
ing me :  so  as  I  was  full  of  manhood  and  independence,  and 
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resolutely  bent  on  making  my  way  in  the  world  without 
assistance  or  control,  I  resri  ed  to  keep  clear  of  them  all. 

"In  the  course  of  my  first  day's  trudge,  I  shot  a  wild 
turkey,  and  slung  it  on  my  back  for  provisions.  The  forest 
was  o;^n  and  clear  from  underwood.  I  saw  deer  in  abun- 
dance, Lut  always  running,  running.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  these  aaimals  never  stood  still. 

"At  length  I  came  to  where  a  gang  of  half -starved  wolves 
were  feasting  on  the  carcass  of  a  deer  which  thoy  had  run 
down ;  and  snarling  and  snapping  and  fighting  like  so  many 
dogs.  They  were  all  so  ravenous  and  intent  upon  their  prey 
that  they  did  not  notice  me,  and  I  had  time  to  make  my 
observations.  One,  larger  and  fiercer  than  the  rest,  seemed 
to  claim  the  larger  share,  and  to  keep  the  others  in  awe.  If 
any  one  came  too  near  him  while  eating,  he  would  fly  off, 
seize  and  shake  him,  and  then  return  to  his  repast.  'This,' 
thought  T  *Tnust  be  the  captain;  if  I  can  kill  him,  I  shall 
deieat  the  whole  army.  I  accordingly  took  aim,  fired,  and 
down  dropped  the  uid  fellow.  He  might  be  only  shamming 
dead;  so  I  loaded  and  put  a  second  ball  through  him.  He 
never  budged;  all  the  rest  ran  off,  and  my  victory  waS 
complete. 

"It  would  not  be  easy  to  dfc>  cribe  my  triumphant  feelings 
on  this  great  achievement.  I  marched  on  with  renovated 
spirH,  regarding  myself  as  absolute  lord  of  the  forest.  As 
night  drew  near,  I  prepared  for  camping.  My  first  care  was 
to  collect  dry  wood  and  make  a  roaring  fire  to  cook  and  sleep 
by,  and  to  frighten  off  wolves,  and  bears,  and  panthers.  I 
then  began  to  pluck  my  turkey  for  supper.  I  had  camped 
out  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  my  expedition;  but 
that  was  in  comparatively  more  settled  and  civilized  regions, 
where  there  were  no  wild  animals  of  consequence  in  the 
forest.  This  was  my  first  camping  out  in  the  real  wilder- 
ness; and  I  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  loneliness  and 
wildness  of  my  situation. 

"In  a  little  while  a  concert  of  wolves  commenced:  there 
might  have  been  a  dozen  or  two,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
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there  were  thouBands.  I  never  heard  such  howling  and 
whining.  Having  prepared  my  turkey,  I  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  thrust  two  sticks  into  one  of  the  halves,  and  plant,ed 
them  on  end  before  the  fire,  the  hunter's  mode  of  roasting. 
The  smell  of  roast  meat  quickened  the  appetites  of  the  wolves, 
and  their  concert  became  truly  infernal.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  around  me,  but  I  could  only  now  and  then  get  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  them,  as  he  came  within  the  glare  of  the  light. 

**I  did  not  much  care  for  the  wolves,  who  I  knew  to  be 
a  cowardly  race,  but  I  had  heard  terrible  stories  of  panthers, 
and  began  to  fear  their  stealthy  prowlings  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  I  was  thirsty,  and  heard  a  brook  bubbling  and 
tinkling  along  at  no  great  distance,  but  absolutely  dared  not 
go  there,  lest  some  panther  might  lie  in  wait,  and  spring 
upon  me.  By-and-by  a  deer  whistled.  I  had  never  heard 
one  before,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  panther.  I  now  felt 
uneasy  lest  he  might  climb  the  trees,  crawl  along  the  branches 
overhead,  and  plump  down  upon  me ;  so  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  branches,  until  my  head  ached.  I  more  than  once 
thought  I  saw  fiery  eyes  glaring  down  from  among  the 
leaves.  At  length  I  thought  of  my  supper  and  turned  to 
see  if  my  half -turkey  was  cooked.  In  crowding  so  near  the 
fire  I  had  pressed  the  meat  into  the  fiames,  and  it  was  con- 
sumed. I  had  nothing  to  do  but  toast  the  other  half,  and 
take  better  care  of  it.  On  that  half  I  made  my  supper, 
witl^out  salt  or  bread.  I  was  still  so  possessed  with  tb«^  dread 
of  panthers  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  all  night,  but  lay 
watching  the  trees  until  daybreak,  when  all  my  fears  were 
dispelled  w  'th  the  darkness;  and  as  I  saw  the  mommg  sun 
sparkling  down  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  I  siniled 
to  think  1  ow  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  dismayed  by  souuds 
and  shadows;  but. I  was  a  young  woodsman,  and  a  stranger 
in  Kentucky. 

''Having  breakfasted  on  the  remainder  of  my  turkey, 
and  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  bubbling  stream,  without  further 
dread  of  panthers,  I  resumed  my  wayfaring  with  buoyant 
feelings.     I  again  saw  deer,  but  as  usual  running,  running! 
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I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  uhot  at  them,  and  began  to  fear  I 
never  ehould.  I  was  gazing  with  vexation  after  a  herd  in 
full  scamper,  when  I  wtis  Htartled  by  a  human  voice.  Turn- 
ing round,  I  saw  a  man  at  a  short  distance  from  me  in  a 
hunting  dress. 

*'  'What  are  you  after,  my  lad?'  cried  he. 

"'Those  deer,'  replied  I,  pettishly:  *but  it  seems  as  if 
they  never  stand  still. ' 

"Upon  that  he  burst  out  laughing'.  'Where  are  you 
from?'  said  he. 

"  'From  Richmond.* 

' '  '  What  I     In  old  Vkginny ?' 

"* The  same.' 

**  'And  how  on  earth  did  you  got  here?' 

**  *I  landed  at  Green  River  from  a  broad  horn. 

"  'And  where  are  your  companions?' 

"  '  I  have  none.' 

"'What?— all  alone  I" 

"'Yes.' 

"  'Where  are  you  going?* 

"  'Anywhere.' 

"  'And  what  have  you  come  here  for?* 

"'To  hunt.' 

"  'Well,'  said  he,  laughingly,  'you'll  make  a  real  hunter; 
there's  no  mistaking  that!     Have  you  killed  anything?' 

"  'Nothing  but  a  turkey;  I  can't  get  within  shot  of  a 
deer :  they  are  always  running. ' 

"  'Oh,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  of  that.  You're  always 
pushing  forward,  and  starting  the  deer  at  a  distance,  and 
gazing  at  those  that  are  scampering;  but  you  must  step  as 
slow,  and  silent,  and  cautious  as  a  cat,  and  keep  your  eyes 
close  around  you,  and  lurk  from  tree  to  tree,  if  you  wish  to 
get  a  chance  at  deer.  But  come,  go  home  with  me.  My 
name  is  Bill  Smithers ;  I  l^-a  not  far  oflF :  stay  with  me  a 
little  while,  and  I'll  teach  you  how  to  hunt.' 

"I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  honest  Bill  Smithers. 
We  soon  reached  his  habitation;   a  mere  log  hut,  with  a 
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square  hole  for  a  window  and  a  chimney  made  of  stioka  and 
clay.  Here  he  lived  with  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  'girdled* 
the  trees  for  an  acre  or  two  around,  preparatory  to  clearing 
a  space  for  com  and  potatoes.  In  the  meantime  he  main- 
tained his  family  entirely  by  his  ritle,  and  I  soon  found  him 
to  be  a  first-rate  huntsman.  Under  his  tutelage  I  received 
my  first  effective  lessons  in  'woodcraft.* 

"The  more  I  knew  of  a  hunter's  life,  the  more  I  relished 
it.  The  country,  too,  which  had  boen  the  promised  land  of 
my  boyhood,  did  not,  like  most  promised  lands,  disappoint 
,  .c.  No  wilderness  could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  part 
of  Kentucky  in  those  times.  The  forests  were  open  and 
spacious,  with  noble  trees,  some  of  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  stood  for  centuries.  There  were  beautiful  prairies,  too, 
diversified  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees,  which  looked 
like  vast  parks,  and  in  which  you  could  see  the  deer  rimning, 
at  a  great  distance.  In  the  proper  season  these  prairies 
would  be  covered  in  many  places  with  wild  strawberries, 
where  your  horses*  hoofs  would  be  dyed  to  the  fetlock.  I 
thought  there  could  not  be  another  place  in  the  world  equal 
to  Kentucky— and  I  think  so  still. 

"After  I  had  passed  ten  or  twelve  days  with  Bill  Smith- 
ers,  I  thought  it  time  to  shift  my  quarters,  for  his  house  was 
scarce  large  enough  for  his  own  family,  and  I  had  no  idea 
of  being  an  encumbrance  to  any  one.  I  accordingly  made 
up  my  bundle,  shouldered  my  rifle,  took  a  friendly  leave  of 
Smithers  and  his  wife,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  a  Nimrod  of 
the  wilderness,  one  John  Miller,  who  lived  alone,  nearly 
forty  miles  off,  and  who  I  hoped  would  be  well  pleased  to 
have  a  hunting  companion. 

*'I  soon  found  out  that  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  woodcraft  in  a  new  country  was  the  skill  to  find  one's  way 
in  the  wilderness.  There  were  no  regular  roads  in  the 
forests,  but  they  were  cut  up  and  perplexed  by  paths  leading 
in  all  directions.  Some  of  these  were  made  by  the  cattle  of 
the  settlers,  and  were  called  'stock-tracks,'  but  others  nad 
been  made  by  the  iumiense  droves  of  bufiEaloes  which  roamed 
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about  the  coiiiitry,  from  the  flood  until  recent  times.  These 
were  called  buffalo-tracks,  and  traversed  Kentucky  from  end 
to  end,  like  highways.  Traces  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in 
uncultivated  parts,  or  deeply  worn  in  the  rocks  where  they 
crossed  the  mountains.  I  was  a  young  woodman,  and 
sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  track  from  the  other, 
or  to  make  out  my  course  through  this  tangled  labyrinth, 
"While  thus  perplexed,  I  heard  a  distant  roaring  and  rushing 
sound ;  a  gloom  stole  over  the  forest :  on  looking  up,  when  I 
could  catch  a  stray  gUmpse  of  the  sky,  I  beheld  the  clouds 
rolled  up  like  balls,  the  lower  parts  as  black  as  ink.  There 
was  now  and  then  an  explosion,  like  a  burst  of  cannonry  afar 
off,  and  the  crash  of  a  falling  tree.  I  had  heard  of  hurri^ 
canes  in  the  woods,  and  surmised  that  one  was  at  hand.  It 
soon  came  crashing  its  way ;  the  forest  writhing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  groaning  before  it.  The  hurricane  did  not  extend 
far  on  either  side,  but  in  a  manner  plowed  a  furrow  through 
the  woodland ;  snapping  off  or  uprooting  trees  that  had  stood 
for  centuries,  and  filling  the  air  with  whirling  branches.  I 
was  directly  in  its  course,  and  took  my  stand  behind  an  im- 
mense poplar,  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  bore  for  a  time  the 
full  fury  of  the  blast,  but  at  length  began  to  yield.  Seeing 
it  falling,  I  scrambled  nimbly  round  the  trunk  like  a  squirrel. 
Down  it  went,  bearing  down  another  tree  with  it.  I  crept 
under  the  trunk  as  a  shelter,  and  was  protected  from  other 
trees  which  fell  around  me,  but  was  sore  all  over  from  the 
twigs  and  branches  driven  against  me  by  the  blast. 

"This  was  the  only  incident  of  consequence  that  occurred 
on  my  way  to  John  Miller's,  where  I  arrived  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  was  received  by  the  veteran  with  the  rough 
kindness  of  a  backwoodsman.  He  was  a  gray-haired  man, 
hardy  and  weatherbeaten,  with  a  blue  wart,  like  a  great 
beard,  over  one  eye,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  hunt- 
ers *  Bluebeard  Miller.'  He  had  been  in  these  parts  from 
the  earliest  settlements,  and  had  signalized  himself  in  the 
hard  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  which  gained  Kentucky  the 
appellation  of  *the  Blocdy  Ground.'     In  one  of  these  fights 
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he  had  had  an  arm  hroken;  in  another  he  had  narrowly 
escaped,  when  hotly  pursued,  by  jumping  from  a  precipice 
thirty  feet  high  into  a  river, 

*' Miller  willingly  received  me  into  his  house  as  an  inmate, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of  making  a  hunter  of  me. 
His  dwelling  was  a  small  log-house,  with  a  loft  or  garret  of 
boards,  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  both  of  us.  Under 
his  instruction  I  soon  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  hunt- 
ing. My  first  exploit,  of  any  consequence,  was  killing  a 
bear.  I  was  hunting  in  company  with  two  brothers,  when 
we  came  upon  the  track  of  bruin,  in  a  wood  where  there  was 
an  undergrowth  of  canes  and  grapevines.  He  was  scram- 
bling up  a  tree,  when  I  shot  him  through  the  breast :  he  fell 
to  the  ground  and  lay  motionless.  The  brothers  sent  in  their 
dog,  who  seized  the  bear  by  the  throat.  Bruin  raised  one 
arm  and  gave  the  dog  a  hug  that  crushed  his  ribs.  One 
yell,  and  all  was  over.  I  don't  know  which  was  first  dead, 
the  dog  or  the  bear.  The  two  brothers  sat  down  and  cried 
like  children  over  their  unfortunate  dog.  Yet  they  were 
mere  rough  huntsmen,  almost  as  wild  and  untamable  as 
Indians;  but  they  were  fine  fellows. 

"By  degrees  I  became  known,  and  somewhat  of  a  favorite 
among  the  hunters  of  the  neighborhood ;  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  lived  within  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  came 
occasionally  to  see  John  Miller,  who  was  a  patriarch  among 
them.  They  Hved  widely  apart,  in  log  huts  and  wigwams, 
almost  with  the  simplicity  of  Indians,  and  wellnigh  as  desti- 
tute of  the  comforts  and  inventions  of  civilized  life.  They 
seldom  saw  each  other;  weeks,  and  even  months,  would 
elapse,  without  their  visiting.  When  they  did  meet,  it  was 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  Indians;  loitering  about  all 
day,  without  having  much  to  say,  but  becoming  communica- 
tive as  evening  advanced,  and  sitting  up  half  the  night  be- 
fore the  fire,  telling  hunting  stories,  and  terrible  tales  of  the 
fights  of  the  Bloody  Ground. 

**SometLLaes  several  would  join  in  a  distant  hunting  ex- 
pedition, or  rather  campaign.     Expeditions  of  this  kind  lasted 
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from  November  until  April;  during  which  we  laid  up  our 
stock  of  summer  provisions.  "We  shifted  our  hunting  camps 
from  place  to  place,  according  as  we  found  the  game.  They 
were  generally  pitched  near  a  run  of  water,  and  close  by  a 
cane-brake,  to  screen  us  from  the  wind.  One  side  of  our 
lodge  was  open  toward  the  fire.  Our  horses  were  hoppled 
and  turned  loose  in  the  cane-brakes,  with  bells  round  their 
necks.  One  of  the  party  stayed  at  home  to  watch  the  camp, 
prepare  the  meals  and  keep  off  the  wolves ;  the  others  hunted. 
When  a  himter  killed  a  deer  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  would  open  it  and  take  out  the  entrails;  then  climbing 
a  sapling  he  would  bend  it  down,  tie  the  deer  to  the  top,  and 
let  it  spring  up  again,  so  as  to  suspend  the  carcass  out  of 
reach  of  the  wolves.  At  night  he  would  return  to  the  camp 
and  give  an  account  of  his  luck.  The  next  morning  early 
he  would  get  a  horse  out  of  the  canebrake  and  bring  home 
his  game.  That  day  he  would  stay  at  home  to  cut  up  the 
carcass,  while  the  others  hunted. 

**Our  days  were  thus  spent  in  silent  and  lonely  occupa- 
tions. It  was  only  at  night  that  we  would  gather  together 
before  the  fire  and  be  sociable.  I  was  a  novice,  and  used  to 
listen  with  open  eyes  and  ears  to  the  strange  and  wild  stories 
told  by  the  old  hunters,  and  believed  everything  I  heard. 
Some  of  their  stories  bordered  upon  the  supernatural.  They 
believed  that  their  rifles  might  be  spellbound,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  kill  a  buffalo,  even  at  arms-length.  This  superstition 
they  had  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  often  think  the  white 
hunters  have  laid  a  spell  upon  their  rifles.  Miller  partook  of 
this  superstition,  and  used  to  tell  of  his  rifle's  having  a  spell 
upon  it ;  but  it  of  ton  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  shuffling  way  of 
accounting  for  a  bad  shot.  If  a  hunter  grossly  missed  his 
aim  he  would  ask,,  *  Who  shot  last  with  this  rifle?' — and  hint 
that  he  must  have  charmed  it.  The  sure  mode  to  disenchant 
the  gun  was  to  shoot  a  silver  bullet  out  of  it. 

"By  the  opening  of  spring  we  would  generally  have  quan- 
tities of  bears'-meat  and  venison  salted,  dried,  and  smoked, 
and  numerous  packs  of  skins.     We  would  then  make  the  best 
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of  our  way  home  from  om*  distant  hunting-gronnds;  trans- 
porting our  spoils,  sometimes  in  canoes  along  the  rivers,  some- 
times on  horseback  over  land,  and  our  return  would  often  be 
celebrated  by  feasting  and  dancing,  in  true  backwoods  style. 
1  have  given  you  some  idea  of  our  hunting;  let  me  now  give 
you  a  sketch  of  our  frolicking. 

"It  was  on  our  return  from  a  winter's  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Green  River,  when  we  received  notice  that 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  frolic  at  Bob  Mosely's,  to  greet  the 
hunters.  This  Bob  Mosely  was  a  prime  fellow  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  an  indifferent  hunter,  it  is  true,  and 
rather  lazy  to  boot;  but  then  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  and 
that  was  enough  to  make  him  of  consequence.  There  was 
no  other  man  within  a  hundred  miles  that  could  play  the  fid- 
dle, so  there  was  no  having  a  regular  frolic  without  Bob 
Mosely.  The  hunters,  therefore,  were  always  ready  to  give 
him  a  share  of  their  game  in  exchange  for  his  music,  and 
Bob  was  always  ready  to  get  up  a  carousal,  whenever  there 
was  a  party  returning  from  a  hunting  expedition.  The  pres- 
ent frolic  was  to  take  place  at  Bob  Mosely's  own  house,  which 
was  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Rough  Creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Green  River. 

"Everybody  was  agog  for  the  revel  at  Bob  Mosely's;  and 
as  all  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood  was  to  be  there,  I  thought 
I  must  brush  up  for  the  occasion.  My  leathern  hunting- 
dress,  which  was  the  only  one  I  had,  was  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  it  is  true,  and  considerably  japanned  with 
blood  and  grease ;  but  I  was  up  to  hunting  expedients.  Get- 
ting into  a  periogue,  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green 
River  where  there  was  sand  and  clay,  that  might  serve  for 
soap ;  then  taking  off  my  dress,  I  scrubbed  and  scoured  it, 
until  I  thought  it  looked  very  well.  I  then  put  it  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  hung  it  out  of  the  periogue  to  dry,  while  I 
stretched  myself  very  comfortably  on  the  green  bank  of  the 
river.  Unluckily  a  flaw  struck  the  periogue,  and  tipped  over 
the  stick :  down  went  my  dress  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  I  never  saw  it  more.  Here  was  I,  left  almost  in  a  state 
•  =*  *  T— Vol.  X. 
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of  uature.  I  managed  to  make  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
gaib  of  undressed  skins,  with  the  hair  on,  which  enabled  me 
to  get  home  with  decency;  but  my  dream  of  gayety  and  fash- 
ion was  at  an  end ;  for  how  could  I  think  of  figuring  in  high 
hfe  at  the  Pigeon  Roost,  equipped  Hke  a  mere  Orson? 

"Old  Miller,  who  really  began  to  take  some  pride  in  me, 
was  confounded  when  he  understood  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
go  to  Bob  Mosely's;  but  when  I  told  him  my  misfortune,  and 
that  I  had  no  dress:  'By  the  powers,'  cried  he,  'but  you  shall 
go,  and  you  shall  be  the  best  dressed  and  the  best  mounted 
lad  there  I' 

"He  immediately  set  to  work  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a 
hunting-shirt  of  dressed  deer-skin,  gayly  fringed  at  the  shoul- 
ders, with  leggings  of  the  same,  fringed  from  hip  to  heel. 
He  then  made  me  a  rakish  raccoon-cap,  with  a  flaunting  tail 
to  it ;  mounted  me  on  his  best  horse ;  and  I  may  say,  without 
vanitj^  that  I  was  one  of  the  smartest  fellows  that  figured 
on  that  occasion  at  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy. 

"It  was  no  small  occasion,  either,  let  me  tell  you.  Bob 
Mosely's  house  was  a  tolerably  large  bark  shanty,  with  a 
clap-board  roof;  and  there  were  assembled  all  the  young 
hunters  and  pretty  girls  of  the  country,  for  many  a  mile 
round.  The  young  men  were  in  their  best  hunting-dresses, 
but  not  one  could  compare  with  mine;  and  my  raccoon-cap, 
with  its  flowing  tail,  was  the  admiration  of  everybody.  The 
girls  were  mostly  in  doe-skin  dresses ;  for  there  was  no  spin- 
ning and  weaving  as  yet  in  the  woods ;  nor  any  need  of  it.  I 
never  saw  girls  that  seemed  to  me  better  dressed ;  and  I  was 
somewhat  of  a  judge,  having  seen  fashions  at  Richmond. 
"We  had  a  hearty  dinner,  and  a  merry  one;  for  there  was 
Jemmy  Kiel,  famous  for  raccoon -hunting,  and  Bob  Tarleton, 
and  "Wesley  Pigman,  and  Joe  Taylor,  and  several  other  prime 
fellows  for  a  frolic,  that  made  all  ring  again,  and  laughed 
that  you  might  have  heard  them  a  mile. 

"After  dinner  we  began  dancing,  and  were  hard  at  it, 
when,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  new 
arrival — the  two  daughters  of  old  Simon  Schultz;  two  young 
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ladies  that  affected  fashion  and  late  hours.  Their  arrival  had 
nearly  put  an  end  to  all  our  merriment.  I  must  go  a  little 
roundabout  in  my  story  to  explain  to  you  how  that  happened. 

* '  As  old  Schultz,  the  father,  was  one  day  looking  in  the 
cano-brakes  for  his  cattle,  he  came  upon  the  track  of  horses. 
He  knew  they  were  none  of  his,  and  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
bors had  horses  about  that  place.  They  must  be  stray  horses ; 
or  must  belong  to  some  traveler  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  the 
track  led  nowhere.  He  accordingly  followed  it  up,  until  he 
came  to  an  unlucky  peddler,  with  two  or  three  pack-horses, 
who  had  been  bewildered  among  the  cattle-tracks,  and  had 
wandered  for  two  or  three  days  among  woods  and  c^ne- 
brakes,  until  he  was  almost  famished. 

*'01d  Schultz  brought  him  to  his  house;  fed  him  on  veni- 
son, bear's-meat,  and  hominy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  put 
him  in  prime  condition.  The  peddler  could  not  sufficiently 
express  his  thankfulness ;  and  when  about  to  depart  inquired 
what  he  had  to  pay?  Old  Schultz  stepped  back  with  sur- 
prise. *Stranger,'  said  he,  'you  have  been  welcome  under 
my  roof.  I've  given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy, 
because  I  had  no  better,  but  have  been  glad  of  your  com- 
pany. You  are  welcome  to  stay  as  long  as  you  please ;  but, 
by  Zounds !  if  any  one  offers  to  pay  Simon  Schultz  for  food 
he  affronts  him !'     So  saying,  he  walked  out  in  a  huff. 

**The  peddler  admired  the  hospitality  of  his  host,  but  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  go  away  without  making 
some  recompense.  There  were  honest  Simon's  two  daugh- 
ters, two  strapping,  red-haired  girls.  He  opened  his  packs 
and  displayed  riches  before  them  of  which  they  had  no  con- 
ception ;  for  in  those  days  there  were  no  country  stores  in 
those  parts,  with  their  artificial  finery  and  trinketrj'^ ;  and  this 
was  the  first  peddler  that  had  wandered  into  that  part  of  the 
wilderness.  The  girls  were  for  a  time  completely  dazzled, 
and  knew  not  wh  at  to  choose :  but  what  caught  their  eyes 
most  were  two  looking-glasses,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  set 
in  gilt  tin.  They  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  having  used 
no  other  mirror  than  a  pail  of  water.     The  peddler  presented 
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them  these  jewels,  without  the  least  hesitation;  nay,  he  gal- 
lantly hung  them  round  their  necks  by  red  ribbons,  almost  as 
fine  as  the  glasses  themselves.  This  done,  he  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  them  as  much  astonished  as  two  princesses 
in  a  fairy  tale  that  have  received  a  magic  gift  from  an  en- 
chanter. 

**It  was  with  these  looking  glasses,  hung  round  their 
necks  as  lockets,  by  red  ribbons,  that  old  Schultz's  daugh- 
ters made  their  appearance  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  frolic  at  Bob  Mosely's,  on  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of 
the  Muddy. 

"By  the  powers,  but  it  was  an  event!  Such  a  thing  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  Kentucky.  Bob  Tarleton,  a  strap- 
ping fellow,  with  a  head  like  a  chestnut-burr  and  a  look  like 
a  boar  in  an  apple  orchard,  stepped  up,  caught  hold  of  the 
looking-glass  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  gazing  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, cried  out:  *Joe  Taylor,  come  here!  come  here!  I'll 
be  darn'd  if  Patty  Schultz  ain't  got  a  locket  that  you  can  see 
your  face  in,  as  clear  as  in  a  spring  of  water!' 

"In  a  twinkling  all  the  young  hunters  gathered  round  old 
Schultz's  daughters.  I,  who  knew  what  looking-glasses  were, 
did  not  budge.  Some  of  the  girls  who  sat  near  me  were  ex- 
cessively mortified  at  finding  themselves  thus  deserted.  I 
heard  Peggy  Pugh  say  to  Sally  Pigman,  'Goodness  knows, 
it's  well  Schultz's  daughters  is  got  them  things  round  their 
necks,  for  it's  the  first  time  the  young  men  crowded  round 
them!' 

"I  saw  immediately  the  danger  of  the  case.  "We  were  a 
small  community,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  split  up  by  feuds. 
So  I  stepped  up  to  the  girls,  and  whispered  to  them:  'Polly,' 
said  I,  'those  lockets  are  powerful  fine,  and  become  you  amaz- 
ingly ;  but  you  don't  consider  that  the  country  is  not  advanced 
enough  in  these  parts  for  such  things.  You  and  I  understand 
these  matters,  but  these  people  don't.  Fine  things  like  these 
may  do  very  well  in  the  old  settlements,  but  they  won't  an- 
swer at  the  Pigeon  Roost  Fork  of  the  Muddy.  You  had  bet- 
ter lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  or  we  shall  have  no  peace.' 
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"Polly  and  her  sister  luckily  saw  their  error;  they  t(X)k 
off  the  lockets,  laid  them  aside,  and  harmony  was  restored : 
otherwise,  I  verily  believe  tliere  would  have  been  an  end  of 
our  community.  Indeed,  notwithstandiiif^'  the  great  sacri- 
fice they  made  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  think  old  Schultz's 
daughters  were  ever  much  liked  afterward  among  the  young 


women. 


This  was  the  first  time  that  looking-glasses  were  ever 
seen  in  the  Green  River  part  of  Kentucky. 

**I  had  now  lived  some  time  with  old  Miller,  and  had  be- 
come a  tolerably  expert  hunter.  Game,  however,  began  to 
grow  scarce.  The  buffalo  had  gathered  together,  as  if  by 
universal  understanding,  and  had  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
never  to  return.  Strangers  kept  pouring  into  the  country, 
clearing  away  the  forests  and  building  in  all  directions.  The 
hunters  began  to  grow  restive.  Jemmy  Kiel,  the  same  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  for  his  skill  in  raccoon  catch- 
ing, came  to  me  one  day:  'I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,' 
said  he ;  *  we're  getting  too  thick  here.  Simon  Schultz  crowds 
me  so  that  I  have  no  comfort  of  my  life.' 

*<  *"W"hy,  how  you  talk  I'  said  I;  'Simon  Schultz  lives 
twelve  miles  off. ' 

"  'No  matter;  his  cattle  run  with  mine,  and  I've  no  idea 
of  living  where  another  man's  cattle  can  run  with  mine. 
That's  too  close  neighborhood;  I  want  elbow-room.  This 
country,  too,  is  growing  too  poor  to  live  in ;  there's  no  game; 
so  two  or  three  of  us  have  made  up  our  minds  to  follow  the 
buffalo  to  the  Missouri,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  of 
the  party. '  Other  hunters  of  my  acquaintance  talked  in  the 
same  manner.  This  set  me  thinking ;  but  the  more  I  thought 
the  more  I  was  perplexed.  I  had  no  one  to  advise  with ;  old 
Miller  and  his  associates  knew  but  of  one  mode  of  life,  and  I 
had  had  no  experience  in  any  other;  but  I  had  a  wide  scope 
of  thought.  When  out  hunting  alone  I  used  to  forget  the 
sport,  and  sit  for  hours  together  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  buried  in  thought,  and  debating  with  myself : 
'Shall  I  go  with  Jemmy  Kiel  and  his  company,  or  shall  I  re- 
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main  here?  If  I  remain  here  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left 
to  hmit;  but  am  I  to  be  a  hunter  all  my  life?  Have  not  I 
something  more  in  me  than  to  be  carrying  a  rifle  on  my  shoul- 
der, day  after  day,  and  dodging  about  after  bears,  and  deer, 
and  other  brute  beasts?'  My  vanity  told  me  I  had ;  and  I 
called  to  mind  my  boyish  beast  to  my  sister,  that  I  would 
never  return  home  until  I  returned  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky ;  but  was  this  the  way  to  fit  myself  for  such 
a  station? 

"Various  plans  passed  through  my  mind,  but  they  were 
abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  At  length  I  deter- 
mined on  becoming  a  lawyer.  True  it  is,  I  knew  almost 
nothing.  I  had  left  school  before  I  had  learned  beyond  the 
*rule  of  three.'  'Never  mind,'  said  I  to  myself,  resolutely; 
'I  am  a  terrible  fellow  for  hanging  on  to  anything  when  I've 
once  made  up  my  mind ;  and  if  a  man  has  but  ordinary  capac- 
ity, and  will  set  to  work  with  heart  and  soul,  and  stick  to  it, 
he  can  do  almost  anjrthing.'  With  this  maxim,  which  has 
been  pretty  much  my  mainstay  throughout  life,  I  fortified 
myself  in  my  determination  to  attempt  the  law.  But  how 
was  I  to  set  about  it?  I  must  quit  this  forest  life,  and  go  to 
one  or  other  of  the  towns,  where  I  might  be  able  to  study, 
and  to  attend  the  courts.  This  too  required  funds.  I  exam- 
ined into  the  state  of  my  finances.  The  purse  given  me  by 
my  father  had  remained  untouched,  in  the  bottom  of  an  old 
chest  up  in  the  loft,  for  money  was  scarcely  needed  in  these 
parts.  I  had  bargained  away  the  skins  acquired  in  hunting 
for  a  horse  and  various  other  matters,  on  which  in  case  of 
need  I  could  raise  funds.  I  therefore  thought  I  could  make 
shift  to  maintain  myself  until  I  was  fitted  for  the  bar. 

*'I  informed  my  worthy  host  and  patron,  old  Miller,  of 
my  plan.  He  shook  his  head  at  my  turning  my  back  upon 
the  woods,  when  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  first-rate 
hunter;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  dissuade  me.  I  accord- 
ingly set  off  in  September,  on  horseback,  intending  to  visit 
Lexington,  Frankfort,  and  other  of  the  principal  towns,  in 
search  of  a  favorable  place  to  prosecute  my  studies.    My 
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choice  yr^s  made  sooner  than  I  ex^)ected.  I  had  put  up 
one  night  at  Bardstown,  and  found,  on  incjuiry,  that  I  could 
^et  comfortable  board  and  accommodation  in  a  private  fam- 
ily for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  I  liked  the  place,  and 
resolved  to  look  no  further.  So  the  next  morning  I  prepared 
to  turn  my  face  homeward,  and  take  my  final  leave  of  forest 
life. 

**I  had  taken  my  breakfast,  and  was  waiting  for  my  horse, 
when,  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  piazza,  I  saw  a  young  girl 
seated  near  a  window,  evidently  a  visitor.  She  was  very 
pretty ;  with  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  dressed  in 
white.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  since  I  had  left  Rich- 
mond ;  and  at  that  time  I  was  too  much  of  a  boy  to  be  much 
struck  by  female  charms.  She  was  so  delicate  and  dainty- 
looking,  so  different  from  the  hale,  buxom,  brown  girls  of  the 
woods;  and  then  her  white  dress! — it  was  perfectly  dazzling  I 
Never  was  poor  youth  more  taken  by  surprise,  and  suddenly 
bewitched.  My  heart  yearned  to  know  her;  but  how  was  I 
to  accost  her?  I  had  grown  wild  in  the  woods,  and  had  none 
of  the  habitudes  of  polite  life.  Had  she  been  like  Peggy  Pugh 
or  Sally  Pigman,  or  any  other  of  my  leathern-dressed  belles 
of  the  Pigeon  Roost,  I  should  have  approached  her  without 
dread ;  nay,  had  she  been  as  fair  as  Schultz*s  daughters,  with 
their  looking-glass  lockets,  I  should  not  have  hesitated;  but 
that  white  dress,  and  those  auburn  ringlets,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  delicate  looks,  quite  daunted,  ^hile  they  fascinated  me. 
I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  thought,  all  at 
once,  that  I  would  kiss  her !  It  would  take  a  long  acquaint- 
ance to  arrive  at  such  a  boon,  but  I  might  seize  upon  it  by 
sheer  robbery.  Nobody  knew  me  here.  I  would  just  step 
in,  snatch  a  kiss,  mount  my  horse,  and  ride  off.  She  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  it ;  and  that  kiss — oh !  I  should  die  if  I 
did  not  get  it! 

"I  gave  no  time  for  the  thought  to  cool,  but  entered  the 
house,  and  stepped  lightly  into  the  room.  She  was  seated 
with  her  back  to  the  door,  looking  out  at  the  window,  and 
did  not  hear  my  approach.     I  tapped  her  chair,  and  as  she 
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ttinuMl  niul  lookc'd  up,  I  Himtcho<1  uh  hwooI  a  Icihh  ab  ever  was 
Htoloi),  and  vanisliiMl  in  a  twiiikliiiK.  Tlio  ii(*xt>  nioinont  I 
was  on  horHohack,  galloping  honiowanl;  my  V(Ty  care  tinjr- 
ling  at  what  I  iiad  done. 

"On  my  ivturn  homo  I  Hohl  my  horwo,  and  innuHl  evorj'- 
tliing  to  cash;  and  found,  with  tlio  n»ma,inH  of  llir  jiatornal 
piu'sc,  that  I  hail  noarly  four  liuiuh'od  th)na.rH;  a  hitio  capital 
whifh  I  rcsolvoil  to  manago  witli  tlio  Ktric't(»st  oconomy. 

"it  was  hartl  parting  witii  oUl  MiUor,  who  luid  Invn  liko 
a  fathor  to  mo;  it  eont  nu»,  too,  somothing  «)f  a  Htrugglo  to 
giw  np  tho  fro(»,  indcjHMidont  wiUl-wiKxi  lifo  I  had  liitliorto 
lod;  hut  I  had  markinl  out  my  courno,  and  had  never  hoon 
ono  to  tiinch  or  turn  back. 

"I  footoil  it  Htuixlily  to  Bardstown;  to<ik  poBRossion  of  tho 
quartiTS  for  wliioh  I  liad  bargaininl,  shut  mysolf  np,  and  set 
to  work  with  might  and  main  to  study.  But  what  a  task  I 
hml  befoi-e  mo  I  I  hml  everything  to  learn;  not  merely  law, 
but  all  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  I  read  and 
read,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty;  but  tho 
more  I  read  the  more  I  became  aware  of  my  own  ignorance, 
and  shed  bitter  tears  over  my  deficiency.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wilderness  of  knowUnige  expanded  and  grew  more  perplexed 
as  I  advanced.  Every  height  gained  only  revealed  a  wider 
region  to  be  traversed,  and  nearly  filled  me  with  despair,  I 
grew  moody,  silent,  and  unsocial,  but  studied  on  doggedly 
and  incessantly.  The  only  person  with  whom  I  held  any 
conversation  was  the  worthy  man  in  whose  bouse  I  was 
quartered.  He  was  honest  and  well  meaning,  but  perfectly 
ignorimt,  and  I  believe  would  have  liked  me  much  better  if 
I  had  not  Ix^en  so  much  addicted  to  reading.  He  considered 
all  books  tilled  with  lies  and  impositions,  and  seldom  could 
look  into  one  without  finding  something  to  rouse  his  spleen. 
Nothing  put  him  into  a  greater  passion  than  the  assertion 
that  the  world  turned  on  its  own  axis  every  four-and-twenty 
hours.  He  swore  it  was  an  outrage  upon  common  sense. 
*Why,  if  it  did,'  said  he,  *  there  would  not  be  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  well  by  morning,  and  all  the  milk  and  cream  in  the 
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(luiry  would  lie  turnod  iopHy-turvyl  And  then  to  tiilk  of 
tho  oHi'th  K"'"^C  roniul  tho  huh  !  Wow  do  ilioy  know  it?  I'v^: 
Hoou  tho  Huu  rJHo  rvory  uuniiiu^  aud  wt  «v<»ry  i^vouiii^;  for 
nion^  than  tliirty  yc^aiH.  Thoy  nuint  not  talk  to  m«  about 
tho  oarth's  K'>'"K  i'<)und  tlio  Hun!' 

"At  anothor  tinio  lio  was  in  a  pt^rfoct  frot  at  l>oinK  told 
tho  diHtaiM;o  h<M,W(3(Mi  tho  huu  and  uhmmi.  ^How  oan  any  one 
tell  tlio  diHtaiico?'  ciiod  ho.  '  Who  Hurvoyod  it?  who  rarriod 
tho  chain?  Hy  Jupiter!  they  oidy  talk  thirt  way  In^fore  me 
to  annoy  me.  But  then  there's  Homo  people  of  h'^uho  who 
j<ive  in  to  tluH  ourHod  humhugt  There'H  Judge  Broudnax, 
now,  one  of  the  IwHt  hiwyerH  we  have;  isn't  it  HurpriHing  he 
nhould  hoUovo  in  Huoh  Htuff?  Why,  nir,  tho  othor  day  I  heard 
him  talk  of  the  dintance  from  a  star  he  called  Mara  to  the 
Hun !  He  niUHt  have  got  it  out  of  one  or  other  of  those  con- 
founded hoc^kH  he'H  so  fond  of  reading;  a  book  some  impu- 
d(»nt  fellow  has  written,  who  knew  nobody  could  swear  the 
distance  was  more  or  less. ' 

**For  my  own  part,  feeling  my  own  deficiency  in  scientific 
lore,  I  never  ventured  to  unsettle  his  conviction  that  the  sun 
made  his  daily  circuit  round  the  earth ;  and  for  aught  I  said 
to  the  contrary,  he  lived  and  died  in  that  belief. 

*'I  had  been  about  a  year  at  Bardstown,  living  thus  stu- 
diously and  reclusely,  when,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  the 
street,  I  met  two  young  girls,  in  one  of  whom  I  immediately 
recalled  the  little  beauty  whom  I  had  kissed  so  impudently. 
She  blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  and  so  did  I ;  but  wo  both  passed 
on  with  further  sign  of  recognition,  ^his  second  glimpse  of 
her,  however,  caused  an  odd  fluttering  al)out  my  heart.  I 
could  not  get  her  out  of  my  thoughts  for  days.  She  quite 
interfered  with  my  studies.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  as  a  mere 
child,  but  it  would  not  do ;  she  had  improved  in  beauty,  and 
was  tending  toward  womanhood ;  and  then  I  myself  was  but 
little  better  than  a  stripling.  However,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
seek  after  her,  or  even  to  find  out  who  she  was,  but  returned 
doggedly  to  my  books.  By  degrees  she  faded  from  my 
thoughts,  or  if  she  did  cross  them  occasionally,  it  was  only 
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to  increase  my  despondency;  for  I  feared  that  with  all  my 
exertions,  I  should  never  be  able  to  fit  myself  for  the  bar,  or 
enable  myself  to  support  a  wife. 

"One  cold  stormy  evening  I  was  seated,  in  dumpish 
mood,  in  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  looking  into  the  fire, 
and  turning  over  uncomfortable  thoughts,  when  I  was 
accosted  by  some  one  who  had  entered  the  room  without  my 
perceiving  it.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  tall  and,  as 
I  thought,  pompous-looking  man,  arrayed  in  small  clothes 
and  knee-buckles,  with  powdered  head,  and  shoes  nicely 
blaxiked  and  polished ;  a  style  of  dress  unparalleled  in  those 
days,  in  that  rough  country.  I  took  a  pique  against  him 
from  the  very  portliness  of  his  appearance,  and  stateliness  of 
his  manner,  and  bristled  up  as  he  accosted  me.  He  demanded 
if  my  name  was  not  Ringwood. 

"I  was  startled,  for  I  supposed  myself  perfectly  incog.; 
but  I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  'Your  family,  I  believe,  lives  in  Richmond?* 

"My  gorge  began  to  nse.  *Yes,  sir,*  replied  I  sulkily, 
'my  family  does  live  in  Richmond.' 

"  'And  what,  may  I  ask,  has  brought  you  into  this  part 
of  the  country?' 

"  'Zounds,  sir!'  cried  I,  starting  on  my  feet,  'what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  yours?  How  dare  you  to  question  me  in  this 
manner?' 

"The  entrance  of  some  persons  prevented  a  reply;  but  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  bar-room,  fuming  with  conscious 
independence  and  insulted  dignity,  while  tht  pompous-look- 
ing personage,  who  had  thus  trespassed  upon  my  spleen, 
retired  without  profferiug  another  word. 

"The  next  day,  while  seated  in  my  room,  some  one  tapped 
at  the  door,  and,  on  being  bid  to  enter,  the  stranger  in  the 
powdered  head,  small-clothes,  and  shining  shoes  and  buckles, 
walked  in  with  ceremonious  courtesy. 

"My  boyish  pride  was  again  in  arms;  but  he  subdued 
me.  He  was  formal,  but  kind  and  friendly.  He  knew  my 
family  and  imderstood  my  situation,  and  the  dogged  struggle 
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I  was  making.  A  little  conversation,  when  my  jealous  pride 
'  was  once  put  to  rest,  drew  everything  from  me.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  experience  and  of  extensive  practice,  and  offered 
fit  once  to  take  me  with  him,  and  direct  my  studies.  The 
offer  was  too  advantageous  and  gratifying  not  to  be  imme- 
diately accepted.  From  that  time  I  began  to  look  up.  I 
was  put  into  a  prop€)r  track,  and  was  enabled  to  study  to  a 
proper  purpose.  I  made  acquaintance,  too,  with  some  of  the 
young  men  of  the  place,  who  were  in  the  same  pursuit,  and 
was  encouraged  at  finding  that  I  could  *hold  my  own'  in 
argument  with  them.  We  instituted  a  debating  club,  in 
which  I  soon  became  prominent  and  popular.  Men  of  tal- 
ents, engaged  in  other  pursuits,  joined  it,  and  this  diversified 
our  subjects  and  put  me  on  various  tracks  of  inquiry.  Ladies, 
too,  attended  some  of  our  discussions,  and  this  gave  them  a 
polite  tone,  and  had  an  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  de- 
baters. My  legal  patron  also  may  have  had  a  favorable 
effect  in  correcting  any  roughness  contracted  in  my  hunter's 
life.  He  was  calculated  to  bend  me  in  an  opposite  direction, 
for  he  was  of  the  old  school ;  quoted  Chesterfield  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  talked  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who  was  his  beau 
ideal.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  however,  Kentucky- 
ized. 

"I  had  always  been  fond  of  female  society.  My  experi- 
ence, however,  had  hitherto  been  among  the  rough  daugh- 
ters of  the  backwoodsmen;  and  1  felt  an  awe  of  yoimg  ladies 
in  *  store  clothes,'  and  delicately  brought  up.  Two  or  three 
of  the  married  ladies  of  Bardstown,  who  had  heard  me  at  the 
debating  club,  determined  that  I  was  a  genius  and  undertook 
to  bring  me  out.  I  believe  I  really  improved  under  their 
hands ;  became  quiet  where  I  had  been  shy  or  sulky,  and 
easy  where  I  had  been  impudent. 

"I  called  to  tak^  tea  one  evening  with  one  of  these  ladies, 
when  to  my  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  my  confusion,  I  found 
with  her  the  identical  blue-eyed  little  beauty  whom  I  had  so 
audaciously  kissed.  I  was  formally  introduced  to  her,  but 
neither  of  us  betrayed  any  sign  of  previous  acquaintance, 
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except  by  blushing  to  the  eyes.  While  tea  was  getting  ready 
the  lady  of  the  house  went  out  of  the  room  to  give  some  di- 
rections, and  left  us  alone. 

"Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  situation!  I  would  have 
given  all  the  pittance  I  was  worth  to  have  been  in  the  deep- 
est dell  of  the  forest.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  saying  some- 
thing iu  excuse  of  my  former  rudeness,  but  I  could  not  con- 
jure up  an  idea,  nor  utter  a  word.  Every  moment  matters 
were  growing  worse.  I  felt  at  one  time  tempted  to  do  as  I 
had  done  when  I  robbed  her  of  the  kiss ;  bolt  from  the  room, 
and  take  to  flight;  but  I  was  chained  to  the  spot,  for  I  really 
longed  to  gain  her  good-will. 

*'At  length  I  plucked  up  courage,  on  seeing  that  she  was 
equally  confused  with  myself,  and  walking  desperately  up  to 
her,  I  exclaimed : 

**  'I  have  been  trying  to  muster  up  something  to  say  to 
you,  but  I  cannot.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  horrible  scrape.  Do 
have  pity  on  me,  and  help  me  out  of  it.* 

"A  smile  dimpled  about  her  mouth,  and  played  among 
the  blushes  of  her  cheek.  She  looked  up  with  a  shy,  but 
arch  glance  of  the  eye,  that  expressed  a  volume  of  comic  rec- 
ollection ;  we  both  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  from  that  moment 
all  went  on  well. 

"A  few  evenings  afterward  I  met  her  at  a  dance,  and 
prosecuted  the  acquaintance.  I  soon  became  deeply  attached 
to  her ;  paid  my  court  regularly ;  and  before  I  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  had  engaged  myself  to  marry  her.  I  spoke  to 
her  mother,  a  widow  lady,  to  ask  her  consent.  She  seemed 
to  demur;  upon  which,  with  my  customary  haste,  I  told  her 
there  would  be  no  use  in  opposing  the  match,  for  if  her  daugh- 
ter chose  to  have  me,  I  would  take  her,  in  defiance  of  her 
family,  and  the  whole  world. 

"She  laughed,  and  told  me  I  need  not  give  mys(:>lf  any 
uneasiness;  there  would  be  no  imreasonable  opposition.  She 
knew  my  family  and  all  about  me.  The  only  obstacle  was 
that  I  had  no  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  and  she  had  noth- 
ing to  give  with  her  daughter. 
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"No  matter;  at  that  moment  everything  was  bright  be- 
fore me.  I  was  in  one  of  my  sanguine  moods.  I  feared 
nothing,  doubted  nothing.  So  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
prosecute  my  studies,  obtain  a  license,  and  as  soon  as  I  should 
be  fairly  launched  in  business  we  would  '  a  married. 

"I  now  prosecuted  my  studies  with  redoubled  ardor,  and 
was  up  to  my  ears  in  law,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
father,  who  had  heard  of  me  and  my  whereabout.  He  ap. 
plauded  the  ooursu  I  had  taken,  but  advised  mt>  to  lay  a 
foundation  of  general  knowledge,  and  offered  to  defray  my 
expenses,  if  I  would  go  to  college.  I  felt  the  want  of  a  gen- 
eral education,  and  was  staggered  with  this  offer.  It  mili- 
tated somewhat  against  the  self-depenfent  course  I  had  so 
proudly  or  rather  conceitedly  marked  out  for  myself,  but  it 
would  enable  me  to  enter  more  advantageously  upon  my 
legal  career.  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  lovely  girl 
to  whom  I  was  engaged.  She  sided  in  opinion  with  my 
father,  and  talked  so  disinterestedly,  yet  tenderly,  that,  if 
possible,  I  loved  her  more  than  ever.  I  reluctantly,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years,  though  it 
must  necessarily  postpone  our  union. 

"Scarcely  had  I  formed  this  resolution,  when  her  mother 
was  taken  ill  and  died,  leaving  her  without  a  protector.  This 
again  altered  all  my  plans.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  protect  her. 
I  gave  up  all  idea  of  collegiate  studies;  persuaded  myself 
that  by  dint  of  industry  and  application  I  might  overcome 
the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  resolved  to  take  out  a 
license  as  soon  as  possible. 

"That  very  autumn  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  within 
a  month  afterward  was  married.  We  were  a  young  couple, 
she  not  much  above  sixteen,  I  not  quite  twenty ;  and  both 
almost  without  a  dollar  in  the  world.  The  establishment 
which  we  set  up  was  suited  to  our  circumstances:  a  log- 
house,  with  two  small  rooms;  a  bed,  a  table,  a  half  dozen 
chairs,  a  half  dozen  knives  and  forks,  a  half  dozen  spoons; 
everything  hj  half  dozens;  a  little  delf  ware;  everything  in 
a  small  way ;  we  were  so  poor,  but  then*so  happy ! 
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"We  had  not  been  married  many  days,  when  court  was 
held  at  a  county  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  go  there,  and  put  myself  in  the  way 
of  business;  but  how  was  I  to  go?  I  had  expended  all  my 
means  on  our  establishment ;  and  then  it  was  hard  parting 
with  my  wife  so  soon  after  marriage.  However,  go  I  must. 
Money  must  be  made,  or  we  should  soon  have  the  wolf  at 
the  door.  I  accordingly  borrowed  a  horse,  and  borrowed  a 
little  cash,  and  rode  ofif  from  my  door,  leaving  my  wife  stand- 
ing at  it,  and  waving  her  hand  after  me.  Her  last  look,  so 
sweet  and  beaming,  went  to  my  heart.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  her. 

"I  arrived  at  the  county  town  on  a  cool  October  evening. 
The  inn  was  crowded,  for  the  court  was  to  commence  on  the 
following  day.  I  knew  no  one,  and  wondored  how  I,  a 
stranger,  and  a  mere  youii'^^ster,  was  to  make  my  way  in 
such  a  crowd,  and  to  get  business.  The  public  room  was 
thronged  with  the  idlers  of  the  country,  who  gather  together 
on  such  occasions.  There  was  some  drinking  going  forward, 
with  much  noise,  and  a  little  altercation.  Just  as  I  entered 
the  room  I  saw  a  rough  bully  of  a  fellow,  who  was  partly  in- 
toxicated, strike  an  old  man.  He  came  swaggering  by  me, 
and  elbowed  me  as  he  passed.  I  immediately  knocked  him 
down,  and  kicked  him  into  the  street.  I  needed  no  better 
introduction.  In  a  moment  I  had  a  dozen  rough  shakes  of 
the  hand,  and  invitations  to  drink,  and  found  myself  quite  a 
personage  in  this  rough  assembly. 

*'The  next  morning  the  court  opened.  I  took  my  seat 
among  the  lawyers,  but  felt  as  a  mere  spectator,  not  having 
a  suit  in  progress  or  prospect,  nor  having  any  idea  where 
business  was  to  come  from.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
man  was  put  at  the  bar,  charged  with  passing  counterfeit 
money,  and  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  for  trial.  He  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  He  had  been  confined  in  a  place 
where  there  were  no  lawyers,  and  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  any.  He  was  told  to  choose  counsel  from 
the  lawyers  present,  and  to  be  ready  for  trial  on  the  follow- 
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ing day.  He  looked  round  the  court  and  selected  me.  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  could  not  tell  why  he  should  make  such  a 
choice.  I,  a  beardless  youngster;  unpracticed  at  the  bar; 
perfectly  unknown.  I  felt  diffident  yet  delighted,  and  could 
have  hugged  the  rascal. 

**  Before  leaving  the  court  he  gave  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  bag  as  a  retaining  fee.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
senses;  it  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  heaviness  of  the  fee 
spoke  but  lightly  in  favor  of  his  innocenc/e,  but  that  was  no 
af¥air  of  mine.  I  was  to  be  advocate,  not  judge  nor  jury.  I 
followed  him  to  jail,  and  learned  from  him  all  the  particulars 
of  his  case ;  from  thence  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  took 
minutes  of  the  indictment.  I  then  examined  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  prepared  my  brief  in  my  room.  All  this  occu- 
pied me  until  midnight,  when  I  went  to  bed  and  tried  to 
sleep.  It  was  aU  in  vain.  Never  in  my  life  was  I  more 
wide-awake.  A  host  of  thoughts  and  fancies  kept  rushing 
through  my  mind ;  the  shower  of  gold  that  had  so  unex- 
pectedly fallen  into  my  lap;  the  idea  of  my  poor  Uttle  wife 
at  home,  that  I  was  to  astonish  with  my  good  fortune !  But 
then  the  awful  responsibiUty  I  had  undertaken! — to  speak  for 
the  first  time  in  a  strange  court ;  the  expectations  the  culprit 
had  evidently  formed  of  my  talents ;  all  these,  and  a  crowd 
of  similar  notions,  kept  whirling  through  my  mind.  I  tossed 
about  all  night,  fearing  the  morning  would  find  me  exhausted 
and  incompetent;  in  a  word,  the  day  dawned  on  me,  a  mis- 
erable fellow ! 

"I  got  up  feverish  and  nervous.  I  walked  out  before 
breakfast,  striving  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  tranquilize 
my  feelings  It  was  a  bright  morning ;  the  air  was  pure  and 
frosty.  I  bathed  my  forehead  and  my  hands  in  a  beautiful 
running  stream;  but  I  could  not  allay  the  fever  heat  that 
raged  within.  I  returned  to  breakfast,  but  could  not  eat. 
A  single  cup  of  coffee  formed  my  repast.  It  was  time  to  go 
to  court,  and  I  went  there  with  a  throbbing  heart.  I  believe 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  my  little  wife,  in  her 
lonely  log  house,  I  should  have  given  back  to  the  man  his 
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hundred  dollars,  and  relinquished  the  cause.  I  took  my  seat, 
looking,  I  am  convinced,  more  like  a  culprit  than  the  rogue 
I  was  to  defend. 

*'When  the  time  came  for  me  to  8j)eak,  my  heart  died 
within  me.  I  rose  embarrassed  and  dismayed,  and  stam- 
mered in  oi)ening  my  cause.  I  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  felt  as  if  I  was  going  down  hill.  Just  then  the  public 
prosecutor,  a  man  of  talents,  but  somewhat  rough  in  his 
practice,  made  a  sarcastic  remark  on  something  I  had  said. 
It  was  like  an  electric  spark,  and  ran  tingling  through  every 
vein  in  my  body.  In  an  instant  my  diffidence  was  gone. 
My  whole  spirit  was  in  arms.  I  answered  with  promptness 
and  bitterness,  for  I  felt  the  cruelty  of  such  an  attack  upon 
a  novice  in  my  situation.  The  public  prosecutor  made  a 
kind  of  apology :  this,  from  a  man  of  his  redoubted  powers, 
was  a  vast  concession.  I  renewed  my  argument  with  a  fear- 
less glow;  carried  the  case  through  triumphantly,  and  the 
man  was  acquitted. 

"This  was  the  making  of  me.  Everybody  was  curious 
to  know  who  this  new  lawyer  was,  that  had  thus  suddenly 
risen  among  them,  and  bearded  the  attorney-general  at  the 
very  outset.  The  story  of  my  debut  at  the  inn  on  the  pre  • 
ceding  evening,  when  I  had  knocked  down  a  brUy,  and 
kicked  him  out  of  doors  for  striking  an  old  man,  was  circu- 
lated with  favorable  exaggerations.  Even  my  very  beard- 
less chin  and  juvenile  countenance  were  in  my  favor,  for 
people  gave  me  far  more  credit  than  I  really  deserved.  The 
chance  business  which  occurs  in  our  country  courts  came 
thronging  upon  me.  I  was  repeatedly  employed  in  other 
causes ;  and  by  Saturday  night,  when  the  court  closed,  and 
I  had  paid  my  bill  at  the  inn,  I  found  myself  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  silver,  three  hundred  dollai*s  in  notes,  and 
a  horse  that  I  afterward  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

"Never  did  miser  gloat  on  his  money  with  more  delight. 
I  locked  the  door  of  my  room ;  piled  the  money  in  a  heap 
upon  the  table ;  walked  round  it ;  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  my  chin  upon  my  hands,  and  gazed  upon  it.     Was 
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I  thinking  of  the  money?  No!  I  was  thinking  of  my  little 
wife  at  home.  Another  Bleepless  night  enHued ;  but  what  a 
night  of  golden  funcies,  and  splendid  air-castles!  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  I  was  up,  mounted  the  borrowed  horse  with 
whi(;h  I  had  come  to  court,  and  led  the  other  which  I  hud 
received  as  a  fee.  All  the  way  I  was  delighting  myself  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  surprise  I  had  in  store  for  my  little  wife; 
for  both  of  us  had  expected  nothing  but  that  I  should  Hf)end 
all  the  money  I  had  borrowed,  and  should  return  in  debt. 

"Our  meeting  was  joyous,  as  you  may  suppose:  but  I 
played  the  part  of  the  Indian  hunter,  who,  when  he  returns 
from  the  chase,  never  for  a  time  speaks  of  his  success.  She 
had  prepared  a  snug  Uttle  rustic  meal  for  me,  and  while  it 
was  getting  ready  I  seated  myself  at  an  old-fashioned  desk 
in  one  corner,  and  began  to  count  over  my  money,  and  put 
it  away.  She  came  to  me  before  I  had  finished,  and  asked 
who  I  had  collected  the  money  for. 

*'  'For  myself,  to  be  sure,'  replied  I,  with  aJBfected  cool- 
ness; *I  made  it  at  court.' 

"She  looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face,  incredulously. 
I  tried  to  keep  my  countenance,  and  to  play  Indian,  but  it 
would  not  do.  My  muscles  began  to  twitch ;  my  feelings  all 
at  once  gave  way.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms;  laughed,  cried, 
and  danced  about  the  room,  like  a  crazy  man.  From  that 
time  forward,  we  never  wanted  for  money. 

"I  had  not  been  long  in  successful  practice,  when  I  was 
surprised  one  day  by  a  visit  from  my  woodland  patron,  old 
Miller.  The  tidings  of  my  prosperity  had  reached  him  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  had  walked  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
on  foot  to  see  me.  By  that  time  I  had  improved  my  domes- 
tic establishment,  and  had  all  things  comfortable  about  me. 
He  looked  around  him  with  a  wondering  eye,  at  what  he 
considered  luxuries  and  superfluities;  but  supposed  they  were 
all  right  in  my  altered  circumstances.  He  said  he  did  not 
know,  upon  the  whole,  but  that  I  had  acted  for  the  best.  It 
is  true,  if  game  had  continued  plenty,  it  would  have  been  a 
folly  for  me  to  quit  a  hunter's  life;  but  hunting  was  pretty 
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ijigh  done  up  in  Kentucky.  T\w  buffalo  had  gone  to  Mi8Pouri ; 
the  elk  wore  nearly  gone  alHo;  deer,  too,  were  growing  Hcarce; 
they  might  last  out  hiw  time,  as  he  was  growing  old,  but  they 
were  not  worth  setting  up  life  upon.  He  had  once  lived  on 
the  borders  of  Virginia.  Game  grew  scarce  there;  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  across  Kentucky,  and  now  it  was  again  giving 
him  the  slip;  but  he  wtis  too  old  to  follow  it  further. 

"He  remained  with  us  three  days.  My  wife  did  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  him  comfortable ;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  said  he  must  be  off  again  to  the  woods.  He 
was  tired  of  the  village,  and  of  having  so  many  people  about 
him.  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  wilderness  and  to  hunt- 
ing life.  But  I  fear  he  did  not  make  a  good  end  of  it;  for  I 
understand  that  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  married 
Sukey  Thomas,  who  lived  at  the  White  Oak  Run." 


THE    SEMINOLES 
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From  the  time  of  the  chimerical  cruisings  of  Old  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  the  avaricious 
expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  in  quest  of  gold,  and  the 
chivalrous  enterprise  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  to  discover  and 
conquer  a  second  Mexico,  the  natives  of  Florida  have  been 
continually  subjected  to  the  invasions  and  encroachments  of 
white  men.  Thej^  have  resisted  them  perseveringly  but  fruit- 
lessly, and  are  now  battling  amid  swamps  and  morasses  for 
the  last  foothold  of  their  native  soil,  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
despair.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  a  hostility  that 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  upward  of 
three  centuries,  and  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  and  miseries 
of  each  succeeding  generation !  The  very  name  of  the  sav  - 
ages  with  which  we  are  fighting  betokens  their  fallen  and 
homeless  condition.  Formed  of  the  wrecks  of  once  powerful 
tribes,  and  driven  from  their  ancient  seats  of  prosperity  and 
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(iominion,  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  SeminoleH,  or 
"Wanderers." 

Bartram,  who  traveled  through  Florida  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  Hpeaks  of  pasHing  through  a  great  extent 
of  ancient  Indian  fields,  now  silent  and  deserted,  overgrown 
with  forests,  orange  groves,  and  rank  vegetation,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Alachua,  the  capital  of  a  famous  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  in  days  of  old  could  assemble  thousands  at  bull- 
play  and  other  athletic  exercises  "over  these  then  happy 
fields  and  green  plains."  "Almost  every  step  we  take," 
adds  he,  "over  the>  fertile  heights,  discovers  the  remains 
and  traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  and  cultivation." 

About  the  year  1763,  when  Florida  was  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  English,  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  gen- 
erally retired  from  the  towns  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
whites,  and  burying  themselves  in  the  deep  forests,  intricate 
swamps  and  hommocks,  and  vast  savannas  of  the  interior, 
devoted  themselves  to  a  pastoral  hfe,  and  the  rearing  of  horses 
and  cattle.  These  are  the  people  that  received  the  name  of 
the  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers,  which  they  still  retain. 

Bartram  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  them  at  the  time  he 
visited  them  in  their  wilderness;  where  their  distance  from 
the  abodes  of  the  white  man  gave  them  a  transient  quiet  and 
securitj''.  "This  handful  of  people,"  says  he,  "possesses  a 
vast  territory,  all  East  and  the  greatest  part  of  West  Florida, 
which  being  naturally  cut  and  divided  into  thousands  of  islets, 
knolls,  and  eminences,  by  the  innumerable  rivers,  lakes, 
swamps,  vast  savannas,  and  ponds,  form  so  many  secure 
retreats  and  temporary  dwelling-places  that  effectually  guard 
them  from  any  sudden  invasions  or  attacks  from  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  being  such  a  swampy,  hommocky  country,  fur- 
nishes such  a  plenty  and  variety  of  supplies  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  varieties  of  animals  that  I  can  venture  to  assert  that 
no  part  of  the  globe  so  abounds  with  wild  game,  or  creatures 
At  for  the  food  of  man. 

"Thus  they  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  with  the  security  of  person  and 
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prv»|H>riy,  tho  two  j^»nt  cotu'ornH  of  fntoikiiMl.  Tho  lii<loH  of 
(It'll",  boju's,  ii}4;«M*.M,  juul  wolv«w,  lnp>ll\or  willi  lionoy,  wnx, 
aiul  otljor  pnHluriionH  of  tho  (»ounirv,  pMrcluiMo  llioir  ololfiin^ 
oquiiNijj^o  Miui  (loinoHiio  ut4M\silH  frot]i  ilu»  wliitoH.  Tlioy  HO(»m 
io  1)0  fi^M*  <'r( till  wMiit  or  «losip>s.  No  onu'l  onoiny  io  drojul ; 
nnlljiiijj^  to  ^\\'o  tliom  <1iH(juioiu(lt»  hut  iho  ffradtHtl  enrnHdh' 
VK'ntsof  Ihc  ichih'  pooplv.  TIuim  conhMit^Hl  luul  midiHiurlMMl, 
tlu'v  jipiKvir  ns  blitho  nnd  froo  mm  tho  hinls  of  the*  air,  hihI  hko 
iliom  MS  voliiiil«»  and  Motivi»,  tunofiil  \\\\\\  vociforoiiH.  Tho  vis- 
i»{;:<\  notion,  jnnl  ch»iM>rtin(»nt.  of  tho  SominoloH  form  tho  mowt 
Htriking  j>io!unM)f  hjippiix^HM  in  thiH  lifo;  joy,  oonitmtm<»iit, 
lovo,  Mini  frioiulship,  without,  guilo  or  MlYootation,  Hoom  itilior- 
ont  in  ihoni,  or  prodominant  in  thoir  vital  prinoipie,  for  it 
loavos  ihoin  with  but  tho  lant  broath  of  lifo.  .  .  .  Tho}'^  lire 
fond  t)f  gamoH  and  gambling,  and  anuiHo  tluMnHelves  like 
ohildnMi,  \\\  i>»lating  extravagant  Btorios,  to  causo  surprise 
and  mirth."  * 

Tho  samo  writ4?r  gives  an  engaging  pictiii*©  of  his  treat- 
ment by  those  ravages: 

*'StH>n  after  entering  the  forests,  we  were  met  in  the  path 
bj'  a  small  company  of  Indians,  smiling  and  beokoning  to  ua 
long  before  we  joined  them.  This  was  a  family  of  Talaha- 
stx'lite,  who  had  l>een  out  on  a  hunt  and  w  ^re  returning  homo 
loaded  with  barl)eci:ed  meat,  hides,  and  liDney.  Their  com- 
pjmy  eousistiHi  of  the  man,  his  wife  and  children,  well 
mounteti  on  tine  horses,  with  a  number  of  pack-horses.  Tho 
mail  otfei-ed  us  a  fawn  skin  of  honey,  which  I  accepted,  and 
at  parting  presented  him  with  some  fish-hooks,  sewing-needles, 
etc. 

"On  our  return  to  camp  in  the  evening,  we  were  saluted 
hy  a  party  of  young  Indian  warriors,  who  had  pitched  their 
tents  on  a  gi'een  eminence  near  the  lake,  at  a  small  distance 
from  our  camp,  under  a  little  grove  of  oaks  and  palms.  This 
company  consisted  of  seven  young  Seminoles,  under  the  con- 
d  lot  of  a  young  prince  or  chief  of  Talahasochte,  a  town  sonth- 


*  Bartram's  TiaveLi  in  North  Amertoa. 
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ward in  tho  iHtiitniiH.  Thoy  woro  all  droHHod  and  paint,<Hl  with 
HJnf^ular  ologanoo,  and  !i(rhly  oriiaiiiotiiMd  witli  Hilv<T  plaU>H, 
chainH,  ot,<;.,  tit'inr  tho  S««nirir)lo  iimmIo,  with  waving  pliimoH 
of  I'oaiherH  on  their  (rroniH.  On  onr  I'oming  up  to  thorn,  they 
arose  and  Hh(M)k  hamlH;  wo  alight«Ml  and  Htii  a  while  with 
lliom  hy  thoir  (rhoorfnl  fin). 

"Tho  young  prin(;o  infonnod  om*  <^hiof  that  he  was  in  pur- 
Hnitof  a  yoiuig  follow  who  had  Hod  from  Him  town  (tarrying  off 
with  him  ono  of  IiIh  favorite  young  wiv«iH.  Ho  Huid,  merrily, 
lie  would  havo  the  earn  of  l)ot)i  of  them  liefore  lie  returned. 
Ue  was  ralher  jihovo  tho  middle  statu w,  and  tho  moHt  per- 
f(M;t  human  tigiu'o  I  ever  saw;  of  an  amiable,  engaging 
conntenanoe,  air,  and  deportment;  free  and  familiar  in  eon- 
versation,  yet  retaining  a  hocoming  gracefulnesH  and  dignity. 
AVe  arose,  took  leave  of  them,  and  <;rosH<jd  a  little  vjde,  cov- 
<Med  with  a  oharming  green  turf,  already  illuminated  by  the 
Foft  light  of  the  full  moon. 

*'8oon  after  joining  our  (companions  at  camp,  our  neigh- 
hors,  the  princje  and  his  fisso(;iatt5s,  paid  us  a  visit.  We  treated 
them  with  the  best  fare  we  had,  having  till  this  time  pre- 
served our  spirituous  liquors.  They  loft  us  with  perfect 
eordiality  and  cheerfulness,  wishing  us  a  good  repose,  and 
retired  to  their  own  camp.  Having  a  band  of  music  with 
them,  consisting  of  a  drum,  flutes,  and  a  rattle-gourd,  they 
entertained  us  during  the  night  with  their  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

"There  is  a  languishing  softness  and  melancholy  air  in 
the  Indian  convivial  songs,  especially  of  the  amorous  class, 
irresistibly  moving  attention,  and  exquisitely  pleasing,  espe- 
cially in  their  solitary  recesses,  when  all  nature  is  silent.'* 

Travelers  who  have  been  among  them,  in  more  recent 
times,  before  they  had  embarked  in  their  pi-esent  desperate 
struggle,  represent  them  in  much  the  same  light;  as  leading 
a  pleasant,  indolent  life,  in  a  climate  that  reijuired  little  shel- 
ter or  clothing,  and  where  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth 
furnished  subsistence  without  toil.  A  cleanly  race,  delight- 
ing in  bathing,  passing  much  of  their  time  under  the  shade 
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of  their  tree«,  with  heapH  of  oranges  and  other  fine  fruits  for 
their  ref resliment ;  talking,  laughing,  dancing  and  sleeping. 
Every  chief  had  a  fan  hanging  to  his  side,  made  of  feathers 
of  the  wild  turkey,  the  beautiful  pink-colored  crane,  or  the 
scarlet  flamingo.  With  this  he  would  sit  and  fan  himself 
with  great  stuteliuess,  while  the  young  people  danced  before 
him.  The  women  joined  in  the  dances  with  the  men,  except- 
ing the  war-dances.  They  wore  strings  of  tortoise-shells  and 
pebbles  round  tlieir  legs,  which  rattled  in  cadence  to  the 
music.  They  were  treated  with  more  attention  among  the 
Seminoles  than  among  most  Indian  tiibes. 
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A     SEMINOLE    TRADITION 

When  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Governor,  Wil- 
liam P.  Duval,  was  directed  to  the  instruction  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  chiefs,  in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington  that  they  should  have  schools 
and  teachers  among  them,  and  that  their  children  should  be 
instructed  like  the  children  of  white  men.  The  chiefs  list- 
ened with  their  customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long 
speech,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
them  from  tliis  measure,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  begged 
the  interval  of  a  day  to  deliberate  on  it. 

On  the  following  day  a  solemn  convocation  was  held,  at 
which  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  governor  in  the  name 
of  all  the  rest.  "My  brother,"  said  he,  "we  have  been  think- 
ing over  the  propositic«i  of  our  Great  Father  at  Washington, 
to  send  teachers  and  set  up  schools  among  us.     We  are  very 
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thankful  for  the  interest  be  takes  in  our  welfare;  but  after 
much  deliberation  have  conchuled  to  decline  his  offer.  What 
will  do  very  well  for  white  men  will  not  do  for  red  men.  I 
know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come  from  the  same  father 
and  mother,  but  you  are  mistaken.  We  have  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that 
the  Great  Spirit,  when  he  undertook  to  make  men,  made  the 
black  man ;  it  was  his  first  attempt,  and  pi-etty  well  for  a  be- 
ginning; but  he  soon  saw  he  had  bungled;  so  he  determined 
to  try  his  hand  again.  He  did  so,  and  made  the  red  man. 
He  liked  him  much  better  than  the  black  man,  but  still  he 
was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted.  So  he  tried  once  more, 
and  made  the  white  man ;  and  then  he  was  satisfied.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  you  were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  call  you  my  youngest  brother. 

"When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three  men,  he  called 
them  together  iind  showed  them  thi-ee  boxes.  The  first  was 
filled  with  books,  and  maps,  and  papers;  the  second  with 
bows  and  arrows,  knivee  and  tomahawks;  the  third  with 
spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers.  'These,  my  sons,'  sHid 
he,  'are  the  means  by  which  you  are  to  live:  choose  among 
them  accoi-ding  to  your  fancy.' 

"The  white  man,  being  the  favorite,  had  the  fii*st  choice. 
He  passed  by  the  box  of  working-tools  without  notice;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped 
and  looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled,  for  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  that  box.  The  white  man,  however,  after 
looking  upon  it  for  a  moment,  passed  on,  and  chose  the  box 
of  books  and  papers.  The  red  man's  turn  came  next;  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man,  he  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  put  up  with  the  box  of  tools. 

' '  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  intended  the 
white  man  should  learn  to  read  and  write;  to  understand  all 
about  the  moon  and  stars;  and  to  make  everything,  even 
rum  and  whisky.  That  the  red  man  should  be  a  first-rate 
hunter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  not  to  learn  any 
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thing  from  books,  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  not  given  him  any : 
nor  was  he  to  make  rum  and  whisky,  lest  he  should  kill  him- 
self with  drinking.  As  to  the  black  man,  as  he  had  nothing 
bat  working-tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to  work  for  the  white 
and  red  man,  which  he  has  continued  to  do. 

"We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.  To  know  how  to  read  and  write 
is  very  good  for  white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  It 
makes  white  men  better,  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  rascals  among  all  the  Indians.  They  went 
on  to  "Washington,  and  said  they  were  going  to  see  their 
Great  Father,  to  talk  about  the  good  of  the  nation.  And 
Avhen  they  got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  little  piece  of 
paper,  without  the  nation  at  home  knowing  anything  about 
it.  And  the  first  thing  the  nation  at  home  knew  of  the  mat- 
ter, they  were  called  together  by  the  Indian  agent,  who 
showed  them  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told  them  was 
a  treaty,  which  their  brethren  had  made  in  their  name,  with 
their  Great  Father  at  Washington.  And  as  they  knew  not 
what  a  treatv  was,  he  held  up  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and 
they  looked  under  it,  and  lo!  it  coveref^  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  they  found  that  their  brethren,  by  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write,  had  sold  their  houses  and  their  lands 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathei*s;  and  that  the  white  man,  by 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  gained  them.  Tell  our 
(i^i-eat  Father  at  Washington,  therefore,  that  we  are  very 
sorry  we  cannot  i-eceive  teachei*s  among  us ;  for  reading  and 
writing,  though  very  good  for  white  men,  is  very  bad  for  the 
Indians." 
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THE  CONSPIRACY   OF    NEAMATHLA 


AN   AUTHENTIC   SKETCH 


In  the  autumn  of  1823,  Gcvemor  Duval,  and  other  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Florida  Indians, 
by  which  the  latter,  for  certain  considerations,  ceded  all 
claims  to  the  whole  territory,  excepting  a  district  in  the  east- 
ern part,  to  which  they  were  to  remove,  and  within  which 
they  were  to  reside  for  twenty  years.  Several  of  the  chiefs 
signed  the  treaty  with  great  reluctance ;  but  none  opposed  it 
more  strongly  than  Neamathla,  principal  chief  of  the  Mickar 
sookies,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  many  of  them  Creeks  by 
origin,  who  lived  about  the  Mickasookie  lake.  Neamathla 
had  always  been  active  in  those  depredations  on  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia  which  had  brought  vengeance  and  ruin  on  the 
Seminoles.  He  was  a  remarkable  man;  upward  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  fine  eye,  and  a 
strongly  marked  countenance,  over  which  he  possessed  great 
command.  His  hatred  of  the  white  men  appeared  to  be 
mixed  with  contempt :  on  the  common  people  he  looked  down 
with  infinite  scorn.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
any  superiority  of  rank  or  dignity  in  Governor  Duval,  claim- 
ing to  associate  with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  as  two  great 
chieftains.  Though  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the 
treaty,  his  heart  revolted  at  it.  In  one  of  his  frank  conver- 
sations with  Governor  Duval,  he  observed:  "This  country 
belongs  to  the  red  man ;  and  if  I  had  the  number  of  warriors 
at  my  command  that  this  nation  once  had  I  would  not  leave 
a  white  man  on  my  lands.  I  would  exterminate  the  whole. 
I  can  say  this  to  you,  for  you  can  understand  me :  you  are  a 
*  *  *  U— Vol.  X. 
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man ;  but  I  would  not  say  it  to  your  people.  They'd  cry  out 
I  was  a  savage,  and  would  take  my  life.  They  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  a  man  that  loves  his  country." 

As  Florida  had  but  recently  been  erected  into  a  territory, 
everything  as  yet  was  in  rude  and  simple  style.  The  gov- 
ernor, to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  to 
be  near  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  fixed  his  residence 
at  Tallahassee,  near  the  Fowel  towns,  inhabited  by  the  Micka  • 
sookies.  His  government  palace  for  a  time  was  a  mere  log 
house,  and  he  lived  on  hunters'  fare.  The  village  of  Nea- 
mathla  was  but  about  three  miles  off,  and  thither  the  gov- 
ernor occasionally  rode,  to  visit  the  old  chieftain.  In  one  of 
these  visits  he  found  Neamathla  seated  in  his  wigwam,  in 
the  center  of  the  viUage,  surrounded  by  his  warriors.  The 
governor  had  brought  him  some  liquor  as  a  present,  but  it 
mounted  quickly  into  his  brain  and  rendered  him  quite  boast- 
ful and  belligerent.  The  theme  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind 
was  the  treaty  with  the  whites.  **It  was  true,"  lie  said,  "the 
red  men  had  made  such  a  treaty,  but  the  white  men  had  not 
acted  up  to  it.  The  red  inen  had  received  none  of  the  money 
and  the  cattle  that  had  been  promised  them :  the  treaty,  there- 
fore, was  at  an  end,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  be  bound 
by  it." 

Governor  Duval  calmly  represented  to  him  that  the  time 
appointed  *.  the  treaty  for  the  payment  and  delivery  of  the 
money  and  the  cattle  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  the  old  chief- 
tain knew  full  well,  but  he  chose,  for  the  moment,  to  pretend 
ignorance.  He  kept  on  drinking  and  talking,  his  voice  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder,  until  it  resounded  all  over  the  village. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  knife,  with  which  he  had  been 
rasping  tobacco ;  this  he  kept  flourishing  backward  and  for- 
ward, as  he  talked,  by  way  of  giving  effect  to  his  words, 
brandishing  it  at  times  within  an  inch  of  the  governor's' 
throat.  He  concluded  his  tirade  by  repeating  that  the  coun- 
try belonged  to  the  red  men,  and  that  sooner  than  give  it  up 
his  bones  and  the  bones  of  his  people  should  bleach  upon  its 
soil. 
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Duval  saw  that  the  object  of  all  thi»>  bluster  was  to  see 
whether  he  could  be  intimidated.  He  kept  his  eye,  there- 
fore, fixed  steadily  on  the  chief,  and  the  moment  he  con- 
cluded with  his  menace,  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his 
hunting  shirt,  and  clinching  his  other  fist: 

**I've  heard  what  you  have  said,"  replied  he.  *'You 
have  made  a  treaty,  yet  you  say  your  bones  shall  bleach 
before  you  comply  with  it.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in 
heaven,  your  bones  shall  bleach,  if  you  do  not  fulfill  every 
article  of  that  treaty  I  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  ain  first  hero, 
and  will  see  that  you  do  your  duty!" 

Upon  this,  the  old  chieftain  threw  himself  back,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughing,  and  declared  that  all  he  had  said  was  in 
joke.  The  governor  suspected,  however,  that  there  was  a 
grave  meaning  at  the  bottom  of  this  jocuhirity. 

For  two  months,  everything  went  on  smoothly :  the  In- 
dians repaired  daily  to  the  log-cabin  palace  of  the  governor, 
at  Tallahassee,  and  appeared  perfectly  contented.  All  at  once 
they  ceased  their  visits,  and  for  three  or  four  days  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.  Governor  Duval  began  to  apprehend  that  some 
mischief  was  brewing.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  a 
chief  nanjed  Yellow- Hair,  a  resolute,  intelligent  fellow,  who 
liad  always  evinced  an  attachment  for  the  governor,  entered 
his  cabin  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  informed  him 
that  between  four  and  five  hundred  warriors,  painted  and 
decorated,  were  assembled  to  hold  a  secret  war- talk  at  Nea- 
mathla's  town.  He  had  slipped  off  to  give  intelligence,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  hastened  back  lest  his  absence  should 
be  discovered. 

Governor  Duval  pa.-sed  an  anxious  night  after  this  intelli- 
gence. He  knew  the  talent  and  the  daring  character  of 
Neamathla;  he  recollected  the  threats  he  had  thrown  out; 
he  reflected  that  about  t-ighty  Avhite  families  were  scattered 
widely  apart,  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  might  be 
swept  away  at  once,  should  the  Indians,  as  he  feared,  deter- 
mine to  clear  the  country.  That  he  did  not  exaggerate  the 
dangers  of  the  case  has  been  proved  by  the  horrid  scenes  of 
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Indian  warfare  that  have  since  desolated  that  devoted  region. 
After  a  night  of  sleepless  cogitation,  Duval  determined  on 
a  measure  suited  to  his  prompt  and  resolute  character. 
Knowing  the  admiration  of  the  savages  for  personal  courage, 
he  determined,  by  a  sudden  surprise,  to  endeavor  to  overawe 
and  check  them.  It  was  hazarding  much;  but  where  so 
many  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  he  felt  bound  to  incur  the 
hazard. 

Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  he  set  off  on  horse- 
back, attended  merely  by  a  white  man  who  had  been  reared 
among  the  Seminoles,  and  understood  their  language  and 
manners,  and  who  acted  as  interpreter.  They  struck  into 
an  Indian  "trail,"  leading  to  Neamathla's  village.  After 
proceeding  about  half  a  mile,  Governor  Duval  informed  the 
interpreter  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  The  latter,  though 
a  bold  man,  paused  and  remonstrated.  The  Indians  among 
whom  they  were  going  were  among  the  most  desperate  and 
discontented  of  the  nation.  Many  of  them  were  veteran 
warriors,  impoverished  and  exasperated  by  defeat,  and  ready 
to  set  their  lives  at  any  hazard.  He  said  that  if  they  were 
holding  a  war  council,  it  must  be  with  desperate  intent,  and 
it  would  be  certain  death  to  intrude  among  them. 

Duval  made  light  of  his  apprehensions :  he  said  he  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  and 
should  certainly  proceed.  So  saying,  he  rode  on.  When 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  the  interpreter  addressed 
him  again,  in  such  a  tremulous  tone  that  Duval  turned  and 
looked  him  in  the  face.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  once  more 
urged  the  governor  to  return,  as  they  would  certainly  be 
massacred  if  they  proceeded. 

Duval  repeated  his  determination  to  go  on,  but  advised 
the  other  to  return,  lest  his  pale  face  should  betray  fear  to 
the  Indians,  and  they  might  take  advantage  of  it.  The  in- 
terpreter replied  that  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  have  it  said  he  had  deserted  his  leader  when  in  peril. 

Duval  then  told  him  he  must  translate  faithfully  all  he 
should  say  to  the  Indians,  without  softoning  a  word.     The 
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interpreter  promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  adding  that  he  well 
knew,  when  they  were  once  in  the  town,  nothing  but  bold- 
ness could  save  them. 

They  now  rode  into  the  village,  and  advanced  to  the 
council  house.  This  was  rather  a  group  of  four  houses, 
forming  a  square,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  great  council- 
fire.  The  houses  were  open  in  front,  toward  the  fire,  and 
closed  in  the  rear.  At  each  comer  of  the  square  there  was 
an  interval  between  the  houses,  for  ingress  and  egress.  In 
these  houses  sat  the  old  men  and  the  chiefs;  the  young  men 
were  gathered  round  the  fire.  Neamathla  presided  at  the 
council,  elevated  on  a  higher  seat  than  the  rest. 

Governor  Duval  entered  by  one  of  the  corner  intervals, 
and  rode  boldly  into  the  center  of  the  square.  The  young 
men  made  way  for  him;  an  old  man  who  was  speaks ^.uj 
paused  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue.  In  an  instant  tLucy 
or  forty  rifles  were  cocked  and  leveled.  Never  had  Duval 
heard  so  loud  a  click  of  triggers ;  it  seemed  to  strike  on  his 
heart.  He  gave  one  glance  at  the  Indians,  and  turned  off 
with  an  air  of  contempt.  He  did  not  dare,  he  says,  to  look 
again,  lest  it  might  affect  his  nerves;  and  on  the  firmness 
of  his  nerves  everything  depended. 

The  chief  threw  up  his  arm.  The  rifles  were  lowered. 
Duval  breathed  more  freely :  he  felt  disposed  to  leap  from 
his  horse,  but  restrained  himself,  and  dismounted  leisurely. 
He  then  walked  deliberately  up  to  Neamathla,  and  demanded, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  what  were  his  motives  for  holding 
that  council.  The  moment  he  made  this  demand  the  orator 
sat  down.  The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  hung  his  head  in 
apparent  confusion.  After  a  moment's  pause,  Duval  pro- 
ceeded : 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  war-council; 
and  deem  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  prosecuting  the 
schemes  you  have  been  devising.  If  a  single  hair  of  a  white 
man  in  this  country  falls  to  the  ground,  I  will  hang  you  and 
your  chiefs  on  the  trees  around  your  council  house!  Yow 
cannot  pretend  to  withstand  the  power  of   the  white  men. 
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You  are  in  tiio  palm  of  the  hand  of  your  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  who  can  crush  you  hke  an  egg-shell.  You 
may  kill  me:  I  am  but  one  man;  but  recollect,  white  men 
are  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Remember  the  fate 
of  your  warriors  whose  bones  are  whitening  in  battlefields. 
Remember  your  wives  and  children  who  perished  in  swamps. 
Do  you  want  to  provoke  more  hostilities?  Another  war  with 
the  white  men,  and  there  will  not  be  a  Seminole  left  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  race. " 

Seeing  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  concluded  by  appointing 
a  day  for  the  Indians  to  meet  him  at  St.  Marks,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct.  He  then  rode  off,  without  giving 
them  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  That  night  he 
rode  forty  miles  to  Apalachicola  River,  to  the  tribe  of  the 
same  name,  who  were  in  feud  with  the  Seminoles.  They 
promptly  put  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  at  his  disposal, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  at  St.  Marks  at  the  appointed  day. 
He  sent  out  runners,  also,  and  mustered  one  hundred  of  the 
militia  to  repair  to  the  same  place,  together  with  a  number 
of  regulars  from  the  army.  All  his  arrangements  were 
successful. 

Having  taken  these  measures^  he  returned  to  Tallahassee, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  conspirators,  to  show  them  that 
he  was  not  afraid.  Here  he  ascertained,  through  Yellow- 
Hair,  that  nine  towns  were  disaffected,  and  had  b  en  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy.  He  was  careful  to  inform  himself, 
from  the  same  source,  of  the  names  of  the  warriors  in  each 
of  those  towns  who  were  most  popular,  though  poor,  and 
destitute  of  rank  and  command. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  at  hand  for  the  meeting  at 
St.  Marks,  Governor  Duval  set  off  with  Neamathla,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  warriors,  but  who 
feared  to  venture  into  the  fort  without  him.  As  they  en- 
tered the  fort,  and  saw  troops  and  militia  drawn  up  there, 
and  a  force  of  Apalachicola  soldiers  stationed  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  they  thought  they  were  betrayed, 
and  were  about  to  fly;  but  Duval  assured  them  they  were 
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safe,  and  that  when  the  talk  was  over  they  might  go  home 
unmolested. 

A  grand  talk  was  now  held,  in  which  the  luto  conspiracy 
was  discussed.  As  he  had  foreseen,  Noaniathla  and  the 
other  old  chiefs  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the  young  men. 
*'Well,"  replied  Duval,  "with  us  white  men,  when  we  find 
a  man  incompetent  to  govern  those  under  him,  we  put  him 
down,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place.  Now  as  you  all 
acknowledge  you  cannot  manage  your  yoxmg  men,  we  must 
put  chiefs  over  them  who  can." 

So  saying,  he  deposed  Neamathla  first ;  appointing  another 
in  his  place ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest ;  taking  care  to  sub- 
stitute the  warriors  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  poor 
and  popular;  putting  medals  round  their  necks,  and  invest- 
ing them  with  great  ceremony.  The  Indians  were  surprised 
and  delighted  at  finding  the  appointments  fall  upon  the  very 
men  they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  and  hailed  them 
with  acclamations.  The  warriors  thus  unexpectedly  elevated 
to  command,  and  clothed  with  dignity,  were  secured  to  the 
interests  of  the  governor,  and  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  dis- 
affected. As  to  the  great  chief  Neamathla,  he  left  the  coun- 
try in  disgust,  and  returned  to  the  Creek  nation,  who  elected 
him  a  chief  of  one  of  their  towns.  Thus  by  the  resolute 
spirit  and  prompt  sagacity  of  one  man,  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy was  completely  defeated.  Governor  Duval  was  after- 
ward enabled  to  remove  the  whole  nation,  through  his  own 
personal  influence,  without  the  aid  of  the  general  government. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker: 

Sir — The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a  friend  during 
my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in  1828.  As  it  presents  scenes 
and  impressions  noted  down  at  the  time,  I  venture  to  offer 
it  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers.  Should  it  prove 
acceptable,  I  may  from  time  to  time  give  other  letters, 
written  in  the  course  of  my  various  ramblings,  and  which 
have  been  kindly  restored  to  me  by  my  friends. 

Yours,  G.  C. 


g., 
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LETTER  FROM    GRANADA 

Granada,  1838. 

My  Dear :  Religious  festivals  f urniBli,  in  all  CHtholio 

countries,  occasions  of  popular  pageant  and  recreation;  but 
in  none  moi-e  so  than  in  Spain,  where  the  great  end  of  re- 
ligion seems  to  be  to  create  holidays  and  ceremonials.  For 
two  days  ptist,  Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoil  with  the 
great  annual  fete  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  most  eventful  and 
romantic  city,  as  you  well  know,  has  ever  been  the  rallying 
point  of  a  mountainous  region,  studded  with  small  towns 
and  villages.  Hither,  during  the  time  that  Granada  was 
the  splendid  capital  of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  the  Moslem  youth 
repaired  from  all  points,  to  participate  in  chivalrous  fes- 
tivities; and  hither  the  Spanish  populace  at  the  present  day 
throng  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  to  attend 
the  festivals  of  the  church. 

As  the  populace  like  to  enjoy  things  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  stir  of  Corpus  Christi  began  in  Granada  on 
the  preceding-  evening.  Before  dark  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  thronged  with  the  picturesque  peasantry  from  the 
nioimtain  villages,  and  the  brown  laborers  from  the  Vega, 
or  vast  fertile  plain.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  Viva- 
rambla  thickened  and  swai*med  with  a  motley  multitude. 
This  is  the  great  square  in  the  center  of  the  city,  famous  for 
tilts  and  tourneys  during  the  times  of  Moorish  domination, 
and  incessantly  mentioned  in  all  the  old  Moorish  ballads  of 
love  and  chivalry.  For  several  days  the  hammer  had  re. 
sounded  throughout  this  square.  A  gallery  of  wood  had 
been  erected  all  round  it,  forming  a  covered  way  for  the 
grand  procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  On  this  eve  of  the  cere- 
monial this  gallery  was  a  fashionable  promenade.     It  was 
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brilliantly  illuminated,  bands  of  mnHic  were  Htationed  in  bal- 
conies on  the  four  sides  of  the  scjuare,  and  all  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  Granada,  and  all  its  population  that  could 
boast  a  little  finery  of  apparel,  together  with  the  majos  and 
majas,  the  beaux  and  beUes  of  the  villages,  in  their  gay 
Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this  covered  walk,  anxious 
to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  the 
Vega,  and  such  of  the  mountaineers  as  did  not  i)retend 
to  display,  but  were  content  with  hearty  enjoyment,  they 
swarmed  in  the  center  of  the  square ;  some  in  groups  listen- 
ing to  the  guitar  and  the  traditional  ballad;  some  dancjing 
their  favorite  bolero;  some  seated  on  the  ground  making  a 
merry  though  frugal  supper;  and  some  stretcihed  out  for 
their  night's  repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradually  toward 
midnight ;  but  the  center  of  the  square  resembled  the  bivouac 
of  an  army;  for  hundreds  ■;r  the  peasantry,  men,  women, 
and  children,  passed  the  night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on 
the  bare  earth,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  A  sum- 
mer's night  requires  no  shelter  in  this  genial  climate;  and 
with  a  great  part  of  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Spain  a  bed  is 
a  superfluity  which  many  of  them  never  enjoy,  and  which 
they  affect  to  despise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his 
manta,  or  mule-cloth,  or  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  lies 
on  the  ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  square  at  sunrise.  It 
was  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers;  some  were  repos- 
ing from  the  dance  and  revel  of  the  evening;  others  had  left 
their  villages  after  work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having 
trudged  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  taking 
a  sound  sleep  to  freshen  them  for  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the  remote  villages  of  the 
plain,  who  had  set  out  in  the  night,  continued  to  arrive,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  All  were  in  high  spirits ;  greeting 
each  other,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  gay 
tumult  thickened  as  the  day  advanced.  Now  came  pouring 
in  at  the  city  gates,  and  parading  through  the  streets,  the 
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cleputationH  from  the  various  villageH,  doRtinod  to  swell  the 
grand  j)rocos8ion.  These  village  deputations  were  headed 
by  their  priests,  bearing  their  respective  crosses  and  banners, 
and  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  patron  saints;  all 
which  were  matters  of  groat  rivalship  and  jealousy  among 
the  i)easantry.  It  was  like  the  chivalrous  gatherings  of 
ancient  days,  when  each  town  and  village  sent  its  chiefs, 
and  warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend  the  capital  or  grace 
its  festivities. 

At  length,  all  these  various  detachments  congregated 
into  one  grand  pageant,  which  slowly  paraded  round  the 
Vivarambla,  and  through  the  principal  streets,  where  every 
window  and  balcony  was  hung  with  tapestry.  In  this  pro- 
cession were  all  the  religious  orders,  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  and  the  chief  people  of  the  parishes  and  villages ; 
every  church  and  convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its 
images,  its  relics,  and  poured  forth  its  wealth  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  center  of  the  procession  walked  the  archbishop, 
under  a  damask  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  inferior  digni- 
taries and  their  dependents.  The  whole  moved  to  the  swell 
and  cadence  of  numerous  bands  of  music,  and,  passing 
through  the  midst  of  a  countless  yet  silent  multitude,  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  the  cathedral. 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and 
customs,  as  I  saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the 
Vivarambla,  the  ancient  seat  of  Moslem  pomp  and  chivalry. 
The  contrast  was  indeed  forced  upoia  the  mind  by  the  decora- 
tions of  the  square.  The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  gallery 
erected  for  the  procession,  extending  several  hundred  feet, 
was  faced  with  canvas,  on  which  some  humble  though 
patriotic  artist  had  painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  prin 
cipal  scenes  and  exploits  of  the  conquest,  as  recorded  in 
chronicle  and  romance.  It  is  thus  the  romantic  legends  of 
Granada  mingle  themselves  with  everything,  and  are  kept 
fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Another  great  festival  at  Granada, 
answering  in  its  popular  character  to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is 
El  Diade  la  Toma;  *'The  day  of  the  Capture";  that  is  to 
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say,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ferdinand 
and  lBal)ella.  On  this  day  all  Granada  is  abtmdoned  to 
revelry.  The  alann-bell  on  the  Terre  de  la  Canipana,  or 
watch-tower  of  the  Alhanibra,  koops  up  a  clangor  from  morn 
till  night ;  and  happy  is  the  damsel  that  can  ring  that  bell ; 
it  is  a  charm  to  secure  a  husband  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  sound,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  Vega,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  summons  the  peasantry  to  the 
festivities.  Throughout  the  day  the  Alhanibra  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Tiie  halls  and  courts  of  the  Moorish 
monarchs  resound  with  the  guitar  and  castanet,  and  gay 
groups,  in  the  fanciful  dresses  of  Andalusia,  perform  those 
popular  dances  which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Moors. 

In  the  meantime  a  grand  procession  moves  through  the 
city.  The  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  precious 
relic  of  the  conquest,  is  brought  forth  from  its  depositor}', 
and  borne  by  the  Alferez  Mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer, 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  portable  camp-altar, 
which  was  carried  about  with  them  in  all  their  campaigns, 
is  transported  into  the  chapel  royal,  and  placed  before  their 
sepulcher,  where  their  effigies  lie  in  monumental  marble.  The 
procession  fills  the  chapel.  High  mass  is  performed  in  mem- 
ory of  the  conquest;  and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  Alferez  Mayor  puts  on  his  hat,  and  waves  the  standard 
above  the  tomb  of  the  conquerors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  the  conquest  is  exhibited 
on  the  same  evening  at  the  theater,  where  a  popular  drama 
is  performed,  entitled  "Ave  Maria.**  This  turns  on  the  oft- 
sung  achievement  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  El  de 
las  Hazanas,  "He  of  the  Exploits,"  the  favorite  hero  of  the 
populace  of  Granada. 

During  the  time  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  besieged  the 
city,  the  young  Moorish  and  Spanish  knights  vied  with  each 
other  in  extravagant  bravadoes.  On  one  occasion  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  youthful  followers, 
made  a  dash  into  Granada  at  the  dead  of  night,  nailed  the 
inscription  of  Ave  Maria,  with  l^is  dagger,  to  the  gate  of 
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tlio  priiiripal  nionquo,  an  ii  tokoii  of  )w>vin^  coiiwM'ndPcl  it 
t«)  tin*  Virgil),  tiiul  olToctrd  liiH  n^troat  in  nnfoty. 

AV'hiio  Uu»  MtMU'Inli  cnvaliors  mltniivd  thin  dnrin^  (exploit, 
tlioy  f(»lt  bound  to  revongo  it.  On  tlio  following  day,  <lH«n<- 
foro,  Tarl'o,  on«>  of  iho  HtoutvHtof  iho  infidol  warrioiH,  parndtMl 
in  front  of  iho  ('liriHtian  anny,  dragging:  i\\o  hjkuhmI  inscrip- 
tion of  Av«»  Maria  at  his  Iiofho'h  tail.  Tho  cjuiho  of  Uio  Virgin 
WiXH  oagorly  vindicatod  by  >Jarcilaso  do  la  V(»^}i,,  who  h\ow 
Iho  Moor  in  ninglo  condMii,  an<l  tdovaU>d  tlio  inscription  of 
Avo  i\raria,  in  devotion  and  tnnnjph,  nt  tho  ond  of  Iuh  hmco. 

Tho  dranni  founded  on  this  (\vpU)it  \h  prodigiously  popular 
with  tho  connnon  p(M)ph>.  Although  it  haw  boon  ficipid  time 
out  of  mind,  and  tho  people  have  st^eii  it  reiH'aiedly,  it  tuwer 
fails  to  draw  crowds,  and  so  completely  to  engross  th(^  feel- 
ings of  tho  audience,  as  to  have  nlmost  tho  ett'cn^t  on  them 
c"  reality.  "WIhmi  their  favorite  Pulgar  strid(»s  about  with 
many  a  mouthy  speech,  in  the  very  midst  of  tho  Moonsh 
capital,  ho  is  cheered  with  enthusiast i(r  bravoes;  and  when 
he  nails  the  tablet  of  Ave  I\raria  to  the  door  of  the  mos(iue, 
the  theater  absolutely  shakes  with  shouts  and  tlnmders  of 
applause.  On  the  other  band,  iho  actors  who  play  the  part 
of  the  Moors  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  temporary  indig- 
nation of  their  auditors;  and  when  the  infidel  Tarfe  plucks 
down  the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his  horse*s  tail,  many  of  the  p(;oplo 
absolutely  rise  in  fury,  and  are  ready  to  j"  ^>ip  upon  the  stage 
to  revenge  this  insult  to  the  Virgin. 

Besides  this  annual  festival  at  the  capital,  almost  every 
village  of  the  Vega  and  the  mountains  has  its  own  anni- 
versarj^  wherein  its  own  deliverance  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
is  celebrated  with  uncouth  ceremony  and  rustic  pomp. 

On  these  oc(^asions  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place  of 
ancient  Spanish  dresses  and  armor;  great  two-handed  swords, 
ponderous  arquebuses,  with  matchlocks,  and  other  weapons 
and  accouterments,  once  the  equipments  of  the  village  chiv- 
alry, and  ti*easured  up  from  generation  to  generation,  since 
the  time  of  the  conquest.  In  these  hereditary  and  historical 
garbs  some  of  the  most  st^urdy  of  the  villagers  array  them- 
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w^lvos  fiH  clminpioTiH  of  i\u^  fiilili,  wliilc*  iIh  unciunt  opiMmoiifs 
am  n^proH()iihM]  hy  niioili«>i'  ixind  of  villn^orH,  dn'^HHod  up  hh 
MuoriHli  wuri'iofH.  A  tout  \h  \nU']u^i]  in  ilm  jjiihlic  scpiarr  of 
tiiu  vill.-if^is  within  vvliirli  \h  an  tiliar  an«l  an  iin;i|^o  of  tiio 
Vir{^in.  Tho  Spaninli  warrioi-H  /ipprnjirli  io  porfonn  tlnur 
(l(>vo(ioi)H  at  tliiH  Hlirino,  Init  aro  oppoH^Ml  l>y  tlio  infidel  Moh 
loinn,  wlio  Hurround  tliu  tont.  A  nuu'.k  fi^ht  hucwhmIh,  in  tlio 
(•ourH(»  of  wliicli  tiio  (MdnhafJintH  HornoiinioH  forgrl  tliat  thoy 
nro  rnorrly  playing  a  part,  and  ox(^liango  dry  blows  of  griov- 
ouH  wrif^ht ;  tlu^  fictiouH  Moors  «»siHM'iMHy  aro  npt  to  In^ar 
away  protty  ovidont  marks  of  tlio  pious  yami]  of  llioir  ariag- 
onists.  Tho  (boniest,  howovor,  invariably  t,4M*?ninat<'s  in  favor 
of  tii(>  fifood  <^auHo.  Tlio  Moors  aro  di^ft^alod  and  takon  pris- 
oTK'rs.  Tho  imaj^o  of  tho  Virgin,  ros(MU)d  from  iliralldom, 
is  ol(»vatod  in  triumph;  and  a  grand  prooossion  succoods,  in 
wliich  t]i(^  Spanish  conquorors  (iguro  with  great  vainglory 
and  applauso,  and  thoir  oaptivos  aro  lod  in  chains,  to  tho 
inHnit(^  dolight  and  odification  of  th<^  i)opulaco.  Thoso  annual 
fosiivals  are  tho  delight  of  tho  villagers,  who  (jxixjnd  con- 
sidorahlo  suins  in  thoir  (rolebration.  In  some  villagoH  thoy 
aro  otH'iasionally  (obliged  to  suspend  thorn  for  want  of  funds; 
but  when  tinu^s  grow  better,  or  they  have  Ijeen  enabled  to 
save  money  for  the  purpose,  they  are  revived  with  all  their 
grotos(iue  pomp  and  extravagance. 

To  recur  to  tho  exploit  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  How- 
ever extravagant  and  fabulous  it  may  seem,  it  is  authenti- 
cated by  certain  traditional  usages,  and  shows  the  vainglori- 
ous daring  that  prevailed  between  the  yonthf ul  warriors  of 
both  nations,  in  that  romantic  war.  The  moscpie  thus  con- 
socrated  to  tho  Virgin  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  city 
fifter  the  conquest;  and  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
l)eside  the  royal  chapel,  which  was  put  there  by  Hernando 
del  Pulgar.  The  lineal  representative  of  the  hare-brained 
cavalier  has  the  right  to  this  day  to  enter  the  church,  on 
certain  occasions,  on  horseback,  to  sit  within  the  choir,  and 
to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  elevation  of  tho  host,  though  these 
privileges  have  often  been  obstinately  contested  by  the  clergy. 
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The  present  lineal  representative  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar 
is  the  Marquis  de  Salar,  whom  I  have  met  occasionally  in 
society.  He  is  a  young  man  of  agreeable  appearance  and 
manners,  and  his  bright  black  eyes  would  give  indication  of 
his  inheriting  the  fire  of  his  ancestor.  When  the  paintings 
were  put  up  in  the  Vivarambla,  illustrating  the  scenes  of 
the  conquest,  an  old  gray -headed  family  servant  of  the  Pul- 
gars  was  so  delighted  with  those  which  related  to  the  family 
hero,  that  he  absolutely  shed  tears,  and  hurrying  home  to 
the  marquis,  urged  him  to  hasten  and  behold  the  family 
trophies.  The  sudden  zeal  of  the  old  man  provoked  the 
mirth  of  his  young  master;  upon  which,  turning  to  the 
brother  ci  the  marquis,  with  that  freedom  allowed  to  family 
servants  in  Spain,  "Come,  senor,"  cried  he,  "you  are  more 
grave  and  considerate  than  your  brother;  come  and  see  your 
ancestor  in  all  hii  glory  I" 


Within   two  or  three  years  after  the   above  letter  was 
written,  the  Marquis  de  Salar  was  married  to  the  beautiful 

daughter  of  the  Count ,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his 

anecdotes  of  the  Alhambra.  The  match  was  very  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
festivity. 
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ABDERAHMAN 

FOUNDER   OF   THE   DYNASTY    OF  THE   OMMIADES  IN  SPAIN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker: 

Sir — In  the  following  memoir  I  have  conformed  to  the 
facts  furnished  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  as  cited  by  the 
learned  Conde.  The  story  of  Abderabnian  has  almost  the 
charm  of  romance;  but  it  derives  a  higher  interest  from 
the  heroic  yet  gentle  virtues  which  it  illustrates,  and  from  re- 
cording the  fortunes  of  the  founder  of  that  splendid  dynasty, 
which  shed  such  h  luster  upon  Spain  during  the  domination 
of  the  Arabs.  Abderahman  may,  in  some  respects,  be  com- 
pared to  our  own  Washington.  He  achieved  the  independ- 
ence of  Moslem  Spain,  freeing  it  from  subjection  to  the 
caliphs;  he  united  its  jarring  parts  under  one  government; 
he  ruled  over  it  with  justice,  clemency,  and  moderation ;  his 
whole  course  of  conduct  was  distinguished  by  wonderful  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity;  and  when  he  died  he  left  a 
legacy  of  good  example  and  good  counsel  to  his  successors, 

G.  C. 
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"Blessed  be  God!"  exclaims  an  Arabian  historiai>;  **in 
His  hands  alone  is  the  destiny  of  princes.  He  overthrows 
the  mighty,  and  hum.bles  the  haughty  to  the  dust;  and  he 
raises  nip  the  persecuted  and  atSicted  from  the  very  depths 
of  despair!" 

The  illustrious  house  of  Omeya  had  swayed  the  scepter 
at  Damascus  for  nearly  a  century,  when  a  rebellion  broke 
out,  headed  by  Aboul  Abbas  Satah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne 
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of  the  caliphs,  as  being  descended  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 
the  prophet.  The  rebellion  was  sucessful.  Marvau,  the  last 
caliph  of  the  house  of  Omeya,  was  defeated  and  slain.  A 
general  proscription  of  the  Ommiades  took  place.  Many  of 
tliem  fell  in  battle;  many  were  treacherously  slain,  in  places 
where  they  had  taken  refuge  t  above  seventy  most  noble  and 
distinguished  were  murdered  at  a  banquet  to  which  .^hey  had 
been  invited,  and  their  dead  bodies  covered  with  cloths,  and 
made  to  serve  as  tables  for  the  horrible  festivity.  Others 
were  driven  forth,  forlorn  and  desolate  wanderers  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  pursued  with  relentless  hatred;  for 
it  was  the  determination  of  the  usurper  that  not  one  of  the 
persecuted  family  should  escape.  Aboul  Abbas  took  pos- 
session of  three  stately  palaces  and  delicious  gardens,  and 
founded  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  which,  for 
several  centuries,  maintained  dominion  in  the  east. 

"Blessed  be  God!"  again  exclaims  the  Arabian  historian; 
"it  was  written  in  His  eternal  decrees  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fury  of  the  Abbassides,  the  noble  stock  of  Omeya  should 
not  be  destroj^ed.  One  fruitful  branch  remained  to  flourish 
with  glory  and  greatness  in  another  land." 

"When  the  sanguinary  proscription  of  the  Ommiades  took 
place,  two  young  princes  of  that  line,  brothers,  by  the  names 
of  Solyman  and  Abderahman  were  spared  for  a  time.  Their 
IDersonal  graces,  noble  demeanor,  and  winning  affability,  had 
made  them  many  friends,  while  their  extreme  youth  rendered 
them  objects  of  but  little  dree  ^  to  the  usurper.  Their  safety, 
however,  was  but  transient.  In  a  little  while  the  suspicions 
of  Aboul  Abbas  were  aroused.  The  unfortunate  Solyman 
fell  bfcjneath  the  scimiter  of  the  executioner.  His  brother 
Abderahman  was  warned  of  his  danger  in  time.  Several 
of  his  friends  hastened  to  him,  bringing  him  jewels,  a  dis- 
guise, and  a  fleet  horse.  "The  emissaries  of  the  caliph  " 
said  they,  "ai*e  in  search  of  thee;  thy  brother  lies  weltering 
in  his  blood ;  fly  to  tiie  desert !  There  is  no  safety  for  thee 
in  the  habitations  of  man!" 

Abderahman  took  the  jewels,  clad  himself  iu  the  disguise. 
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and  mounting  his  steed,  fled  for  his  life.  As  he  passed,  a 
lonely  fugitive,  by  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  his 
family  had  long  held  sway,  their  very  walls  seemed  disposed 
to  betray  him,  as  they  echoed  the  swift  clattering  of  his 
steed. 

Abandoning  his  native  country,  Syria,  where  he  was 
liable  at  each  moment  to  be  recognized  and  taken,  he  took 
refuge  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  half -savage  race  of  shep- 
herds. His  youth,  his  inborn  majesty  and  grace,  and  tho 
sweetness  and  affability  that  shone  forth  in  his  azure  eyes, 
won  the  hearts  of  these  wandering  men.  He  was  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  reared  in  the  soft  luxury  of  a 
palace;  but  he  was  tall  and  vigorous,  and  in  a  little  while 
hardened  himself  so  completely  to  the  rustic  life  of  the  fields 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  passed  all  his  days  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  a  shepherd's  cabin. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  upon  his  traces,  and  gave 
him  but  little  rest.  By  day  he  scoured  the  plain  with  the 
Bedouins,  hearing  in  every  blast  the  sound  of  pursuit,  and 
fancying  in  every  distant  cloud  of  dust  a  troop  of  the  caliph's 
horsemen.  His  night  was  passed  in  broken  sleep  and  fre- 
quent watchings,  and  at  the  earliest  dawn  he  was  tho  first 
to  put  the  bridle  to  his  steed. 

"Wearied  by  these  perpetual  alarms,  he  bade  farewell  to 
his  friendly  Bedouins,  and  leaving  Egypt  behind,  sought 
a  safer  refuge  in  Western  Africa.  The  province  of  Barea 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  Aben  Habib,  wno  had  risen 
to  rank  and  fortune  under  the  fostering  favor  of  the  Om- 
miades.  "Surely,  '  thought  the  unhappy  prince,  "I  shall 
receive  kindness  fmd  protection,  from  this  man;  he  will  re- 
joice to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  showered  upon 
hiiQ  by  my  kindred." 

Abderahman  was  young,  and  as  yet  knew  little  of  man- 
kind. None  are  so  hostile  to  the  victim  of  nower  as  those 
whom  he  has  befriended.  They  fear  being  suspected  of 
gratitude  by  his  persecutors,  and  involved  in  his  misfortunes. 

The  unfortunate  Abderahman  had  halted  for  a  few  days 
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to  repose  himself  among  a  horde  of  Bedouins,  who  had  re- 
ceived him  with  their  characteristic  hospitality.  They  would 
gather  round  him  in  the  evenings,  to  listen  to  his  conversa- 
tion, regarding  with  wonder  this  gently-spoken  stranger  from 
the  more  refined  country  of  Egypt.  The  old  men  marveled 
to  find  so  much  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  such  early  youth, 
and  the  young  men,  won  by  his  frank  and  manly  carriage, 
entreated  him  to  remain  among  them. 

One  night,  when  all  were  buried  in  sleep,  they  were 
roused  by  the  tramp  of  horsemen.  The  Wali  Aben  Habib, 
who,  like  all  the  governors  of  distant  ports,  had  received 
orders  from  the  caliph  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  fugitive 
prince,  had  heard  that  a  young  man,  answering  the  desciip- 
tion,  had  entered  the  province  alone,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  on  a  steed  worn  down  by  travel.  He  had  imme- 
diately sent  forth  horsemen  in  his  pursuit,  with  orders  to 
bring  him  to  him  dead  or  alive.  The  emissaries  of  the  "Wali 
had  traced  him  to  his  resting-place,  and  demanded  of  the 
Arabs  whether  a  young  man,  a  stranger  from  Syria,  did  not 
sojourn  among  their  tribe.  The  Bedouins  knew  by  the  de- 
scription that  the  stranger  must  be  their  guest,  and  feared 
some  evil  was  intended  him.  "Such  a  youth,"  said  they, 
"has  indeed  sojourned  among  us;  but  he  has  gone,  with 
some  of  our  young  men,  to  a  distant  valley,  to  hunt  the 
lion."  The  emissaries  inquired  the  way  to  the  place,  and 
hastened  on  to  surprise  their  expected  prey. 

The  Bedouins  repaired  to  Abderahman,  who  was  still 
sleeping.  "If  thou  hast  aught  to  fear  from  man  in  power," 
said  they,  "arise  and  fly;  for  the  horsemen  of  the  Wali  are 
in  quest  of  thee !  We  have  sent  ihem  off  for  a  time  on  a 
wrong  errand,  but  they  will  soon  return." 

"Alas!  whither  shall  I  fly!"  cried  the  unhappy  prince; 
"my  enemies  hunt  me  like  the  ostrich  of  the  desert.  They 
follow  me  like  the  wind,  and  allow  me  neither  safety  nor 
repose  I" 

Six  of  the  bravest  youth  of  the  tribe  stepped  forward. 
We  have  steeds,"  said  they,  "that  can  outstrip  the  wind. 
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and  hands  that  can  hurl  the  javelin.  We  will  accompany 
thee  in  thy  flight,  and  will  fight  by  thy  side  while  life  lasts, 
and  we  have  weapons  to  wield." 

Abderahman  embraced  them  with  tears  of  gratitude. 
They  moimted  their  steeds,  and  made  for  the  most  lonely 
parts  of  the  desert.  By  the  faint  light  of  the  stars,  they 
passed  through  dreary  wastes  and  over  hills  of  sand.  The 
lion  roared,  and  the  hyena  howled  unheeded,  for  they  fled 
from  man,  more  cruel  and  relentless,  when  in  pursuit  of 
blood,  than  the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert. 

At  sunrise  they  paused  to  refresh  themselves  beside  a 
scanty  well,  surroimded  by  a  few  palm-trees.  One  of  the 
young  Arabs  climbed  a  tree,  and  looked  in  every  direction, 
but  not  a  horseman  was  to  be  seen. 

"We  have  outstripped  pursuit,"  said  the  Bedouins; 
"whither  shall  we  conduct  thee?  Where  is  thy  home  and 
the  land  of  thy  people?" 

"Home  have  I  none  I"  replied  Abderahman,  mournfully, 
"nor  family,  nor  kindred  I  My  native  land  is  to  me  a  land 
of  destruction,  and  my  people  seek  my  life!" 

The  hearts  of  the  youthful  Bedouins  were  touched  with 
compassion  at  these  words,  and  they  marveled  that  one  so 
young  and  gentle  should  have  suffered  such  great  sorrow 
and  persecution. 

Abderahman  sat  by  the  well  and  mused  for  a  time.  At 
length,  breaking  silence,  "In  the  midst  of  Mauritania,"  said 
he,  "dwells  the  tribe  of  Zeneta.  My  mother  was  of  that 
tribe;  and  perhaps  when  her  son  presents  himself,  a  perse- 
cuted wanderer,  at  their  door,  they  will  not  turn  him  from 
the  threshold." 

"The  Zenetes,"  replied  the  Bedouins,  "are  among  the 
bravest  and  most  hospitable  of  the  people  of  Africa.  Never 
did  the  unfortunate  seek  refuge  among  them  in  vain,  nor 
was  the  stranger  repulsed  from  their  door. ' '  So  they  mounted 
their  steeds  with  renewed  spirits,  and  journeyed  with  all 
speed  to  Tahart,  the  capital  of  the  Zenetes. 

When  Abderahman  entered  the  place,  followed  by  his  six 
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rustic  Arabs,  all  wayworn  and  travel-stained,  his  noble  and 
majestic  demeanor  shone  through  the  simple  garb  of  a 
Bedouin.  A  crowd  gathered  around  him,  as  he  alighted 
i'rom  his  weary  steed.  Confiding  in  the  well  known  char- 
acter of  the  tribe,  he  no  longer  attempted  concealment. 

**You  behold  before  you,"  said  he,  "one  of  the  proscribed 
house  of  Omeya.  I  am  that  Abderahman  upon  whose  head 
a  price  has  been  set,  and  who  has  been  driven  from  land  to 
land.  I  come  to  you  as  my  kindred.  My  mother  was  of 
your  tribe,  and  she  told  me  with  her  dying  breath  that  in  all 
time  of  need  I  would  find  a  home  and  friends  among  the 
Zeneics  " 

The  words  of  Abderahman  went  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  They  pitied  his  youth  and  his  great  misfort- 
unes, while  they  were  charmed  by  his  frankness,  and  by 
the  manly  graces  of  his  person.  The  tribe  was  of  a  bold  and 
generous  spirit,  and  not  to  be  awed  by  the  frown  of  power. 
"Evil  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,"  said  they,  "if  we 
deceive  the  trust  thou  hast  placed  in  us!" 

Then  one  of  the  noblest  Xeques  took  Abderahman  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  as  his  own  child;  and  the  principal 
people  of  the  tribe  strove  who  most  should  cherish  him,  and 
do  him  honor;  endeavoring  to  obhterate  by  their  kindness 
the  recollection  of  his  past  misfortunes. 

Abderahman  had  resided  some  time  among  the  hospitable 
Zenetes,  when  one  day  two  strangers,  of  venerable  appear- 
ance, attended  by  a  small  retinue,  arrived  at  Tahart.  They 
gave  themselves  out  as  merchants,  and  from  the  simple  style 
in  which  they  traveled,  excited  no  attention.  In  a  little 
while  they  sought  out  Abderahman,  and,  taking  him  apart; 
"Hearken,"  said  they,  "Abderahman,  of  the  royal  line  of 
Omeya;  we  are  embassadors  sent  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
Moslems  of  Spain,  to  offer  thee,  not  merely  an  asylum,  foi 
that  thou  hast  already  among  these  brave  Zenetes,  but  an 
empire !  Spain  is  a  prey  to  distracting  factions,  and  can  no 
longer  exist  as  a  dependency  upon  a  throne  too  remote  to 
watch  over  its  welfare.     It  needs  to  be  independent  of  Asia 
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and  Africa,  and  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  good  prince, 
who  shall  reside  within  it,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  its 
prosperity;  a  prince  with  sufficient  title  to  silence  all  rival 
claims,  and  bring  the  warring  parties  into  unity  and  peace; 
and  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  ability  and  virtue  to 
insure  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.  For  this  p'^ipose  the 
eyes  of  all  the  honorable  leaders  in  Spain  have  been  turned 
to  thee,  as  a  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  Omeya,  and  an 
ofi'set  from  the  same  stock  as  our  holy  prophet.  They  have 
heard  of  thy  virtues,  and  of  thy  admirable  constancy  under 
misfortunes;  and  invite  thee  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of 
one  of  the  noblest  countries  in  the  world  Thou  wilt  have 
some  difficulties  to  encounter  from  hostile  men;  but  thou 
wilt  have  on  thy  side  the  bravest  captains  that  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  conquest  of  the  unbelievers." 

The  embassadors  ceased,  and  Abderahman  remained  for 
a  time  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  *'God  is  great!'  ex- 
claimed he,  at  length;  "there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  I  Illustrious  embassadors,  you 
have  put  new  life  into  my  soul,  for  you  have  shown  me 
something  to  live  for.  In  the  few  years  that  I  have  lived, 
troubles  and  sorrows  have  been  heaped  upon  my  head,  and 
I  have  become  inured  to  hardships  and  alarms.  Since  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  valiant  Moslems  of  Spain,  I  am  willing  to 
become  their  leader  and  defender,  and  devote  myself  to  their 
cause,  be  it  happy  or  disastrous." 

The  embassadors  now  cautioned  him  to  be  silent  as  to 
their  errand,  and  to  depart  secretly  for  Spain.  "The  sea- 
board of  Africa,"  said  they,  "swarms  with  your  enemies, 
and  a  powerful  faction  in  Spain  would  intercept  you  on  land- 
ing, did  they  know  your  name  and  rank,  and  the  object  of 
your  coming," 

But  Abderahman  replied:  "I  have  been  cherished  in  ad- 
versity by  these  brave  Zenetes;  I  have  been  protected  and 
honored  bj'^  them,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  my  head,  and 
to  harbor  me  was  great  peril.  How  can  I  keep  my  good 
fortune  from  my  benefactors,  and    desert  their  hospitable 
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roof«  in  niloiKv?  l\o  is  unworthy  of  friondship,  wlio  with- 
lu)ltlH  con(i(UMic(»  from  his  fri«Mi(l." 

(^harinod  witli  tlu;  pnioroHity  of  \m  foolin^H,  tlio  onibuH- 
s.'ulors  in;ui(»  no  opponiiion  to  liis  winlioH.  Tho  Z(»n(»t(»H  provod 
th(Mnsi»lvt>H  worthy  of  hiH  oon(i(h»nco.  Thi»y  hnihul  witli  joy 
tht>  {^'roiit  (•li;mp>  in  hia  i'ortuncH.  Tlio  wnrriorn  nnd  tho 
y()nnjjf  nuMi  i)rosHod  forward  to  follow,  and  aid  thoni  with 
liorso  and  woa|H)n;  "for  tho  honor  of  a  nohlo  houHc^  and 
family,"  said  thoy,  "can  bo  maintaint»d  only  hy  lari'H»H  and 
lu>rsomon."  In  a  few  days  ho  sot  forth,  with  tho  ond>aH- 
sadors,  at  tho  hoad  of  noarly  a  thousand  hors^  .  m  skilled  in 
war,  and  oxorcist>d  in  tho  dosort,  and  a  largo  body  t)f  in- 
fantry, annod  with  hmcoa.  Tho  voTiorablo  Xoquo,  with 
whom  ho  had  rt^sidod,  bh>ssod  him  and  shod  toars  over  him 
at  parting,  as  though  ho  had  boon  his  own  ohild;  and  when 
tho  youth  passod  over  thc>  throshold,  tho  lious'3  was  fillod 
with  bimontalions. 

Abdorahman  roachod  Spain  in  safoty,  and  landed  at 
Almanecar,  with  his  little  band  of  warlike  ZenotoH.  Si)ain 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Upward  of 
fortj'  years  had  elapsed  since  tho  coinpiest.  The  civil  wars 
in  Syria  and  Egypt  had  prevented  the  main  government 
at  Damascus  from  exercising  control  over  this  distant  and 
recently  acquired  territory.  Evorj'  Moslem  conunander  con- 
sidered the  town  or  province  committed  to  his  charge  an 
absolute  property;  and  accordingly  exercised  the  most  arbi- 
trary extortions.  These  excesses  at  length  became  insup- 
portable, and,  at  a  convocation  ct  many  of  the  principal 
leaders,  it  was  determined,  as  a  means  to  end  these  dissen- 
sions, to  unite  all  the  Moslem  proWnces  of  Spain  under  one 
emir,  or  general  governor.  Yusuf  el  Feliri,  an  ancient  man, 
of  honorable  lineage,  was  chosen  for  this  station.  He  began 
his  reign  with  polic}',  and  endeavored  to  conciliate  all  par- 
ties; but  the  distribution  of  offices  soon  created  powerful 
enemies  among  the  disappointed  leaders.  A  civil  war  was 
the  consequence,  and  Spain  was  deluged  with  blood.  The 
troops  of  both  parties  burned  and  ravaged  and  laid  every^ 
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thinj^  waste,  to  distress  their  Hntagonists;  tho  villages  wore 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  lied  to  tho  cities  for 
refuge;  Jind  flourishing  towns  disappear(?d  from  the  faco  of 
the  earth,  or  remained  mere  heaps  of  rubbish  and  ashes.  At 
the  time  of  the  landing  of  Abderahman  in  Spain,  the  old 
Knur  Yusuf  had  obtained  a  signal  vitcory.  Ho  had  cap- 
tured Saragossa,  in  whic^h  was  Ameer  Iwn  Amru,  his  prin 
cipal  enemy,  together  with  his  sou  and  secretary.  Loading 
his  prisoners  with  chains,  and  putting  them  on  camels,  ho 
set  out  in  triumph  for  Cordova,  considering  himself  secure 
in  tho  absolute  domination  of  Spain. 

He  had  halted  one  day  in  a  valley  called  Wadarambla, 
and  was  reposing  with  his  family  in  his  pavilion,  while  his 
people  and  the  prisoners  made  a  repast  in  tho  open  air.  In 
the  midst  of  his  repose,  his  confidential  adherent  and  general, 
the  "Wall  Samael,  galloped  into  tho  camp  covered  with  dust 
and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Ho  brought  tidings  of  the 
arrival  of  Abderahman  and  that  the  whole  seaboard  was 
flocking  to  his  standard.  Messenger  after  messenger  came 
hurrying  into  the  camp,  confirming  the  fearful  tidings,  and 
adding  that  this  descendant  of  tho  Omeyas  had  secretly  been 
invited  to  Spain  by  Amru  and  his  followers.  Yusuf  waited 
not  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  accusation.  Giving  way 
to  a  transport  of  fury,  he  ordered  that  Amru,  his  son  and 
secretary,  should  be  cut  to  pieces.  His  commands  were  in- 
stantly executed.  "And  this  crueHy,"  says  the  Arabian 
chronicler,  '"lost  him  the  favor  of  Allah;  for  from  that  time 
success  deserted  his  standard." 

Abderahman  bad  indeed  been  hailed  with  joy  on  his  land- 
ing in  Spain.  Th»)  old  people  hc^^^l  to  find  tranquillity  under 
the  sway  of  one  supreme  chieftain,  descended  from  their 
ancient  caliphs;  the  young  men  were  rejoiced  to  have  a 
youthful  warrior  to  load  them  on  to  victories ;  and  the  pop 
ulace,  charmed  with  his  freshness  and  manly  beauty,  liis 
majestic  yet  gracious  and  affable  demeanor,  shouted:  "Long 
live  Abderahman  ben  Moavia  Meramamolin  of  Spain!" 

In  a  few  days  the  youthful  sovereign  saw  himself  at  the 
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head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  from  tiio  noiglibor- 
luHxl  of  Elvira,  Ahnoria,  Muhiga,  Xere8,  and  Sidonia.  Fair 
Sovillo  throw  open  ita  gates  at  his  approach,  and  celebrated 
his  arrival  with  puhlic  rejoicings.  He  continued  his  march 
into  the  country',  vanquished  one  of  the  sons  of  Yusuf  before 
the  gates  of  Cordova,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  within 
its  walls,  where  ho  hold  him  in  close  siege.  Hearing,  how- 
ever, of  the  approach  of  Yusuf,  the  father,  with  a  powerful 
army,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  men 
to  pn^ss  the  siege,  he  hastened  with  the  other  ten  to  meet  the 
coming  foe. 

Yusuf  had  indeed  mustered  a  formidable  fnrce,  from  the 
east  and  south  of  Spain,  and  accompanied  by  his  veteran  gen- 
eral, Samael,  came  with  confident  boasting  to  drive  this  in- 
truder from  the  land.  His  confidence  increased  on  beholding 
tlie  small  armj'  of  x'^bderahman.  Turning  to  Samael,  he  re- 
peated, with  a  scornful  sneer,  a  verse  from  an  Arabian  poetess, 
which  says: 

** How  hard  is  our  lot!  We  come,  a  thirsty  multitude, 
and  lo!  but  this  cup  of  water  to  share  among  us!" 

There  was  indeed  a  fearful  odds.  On  the  one  side  were 
two  veteran  generals,  grown  gray  in  victory,  with  a  mighty 
host  of  warriors,  seasoned  in  the  wars  of  Spain.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  mere  youth,  scarce  attained  to  manhood,  with  a 
hasty  levy  of  half -disciplined  troops;  but  the  youth  was  a 
prince,  flushed  with  hope,  and  aspiring  after  fame  and  em- 
pire ;  and  surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  warriors  from 
Africa,  whose  example  infused  desperate  zeal  into  the  little 
army. 

The  encounter  took  place  at  daybreak.  The  impetuous 
valor  of  the  Zenetes  carried  everything  before  it.  The  caval- 
ry of  Yusuf  was  broken,  and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry, 
and  before  noon  the  whole  host  was  put  to  headlong  flight. 
Yusuf  and  Samael  were  borne  along  in  the  torrent  of  the 
fugitives,  raging  and  storming,  and  making  ineffectual  efforts 
to  rally  them.  They  were  separated  widely  in  the  confusion 
of  the  flight,  one  taking  refuge  in  the  Algarves,  the  other  in 
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the  kingdom  of  Mureia.  Tht>y  afterward  rallieil,  ronnitod 
their  forces,  and  made  another  dosimrate  stand  near  Ahnune- 
car.  The  battle  wiis  obstinate  and  blotnly,  but  they  were 
again  defeated,  and  driven,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  rugged  mountains  adjmHmt  to  Elvira. 

The  spirit  of  the  veteran  Samael  gave  way  before  these 
fearful  reverses.  "In  vain,  oh  Yusuf!"  said  he,  "do  we 
contend  with  the  prosperous  star  of  this  youthful  conipieror : 
the  will  of  Allah  be  done!  Let  us  submit  to  our  fate,  nv^ 
sue  for  favorable  terms,  while  we  have  yet  the  means  ^i 
capitulation." 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Yusuf,  that  had 
once  aspired  to  uncontrolled  sway ;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  Abderahman  was  as  generous  as  brave.  He 
granted  the  two  gray-headed  generals  the  most  honorable 
conditions,  and  even  took  the  veteran  Samael  into  favor,  em- 
ploying him,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  to  visit  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Spain,  tmd  restore  them  to  tranquillity.  Yusuf, 
having  delivered  up  Elvira  and  Granada,  and  complied  with 
other  articles  of  his  capitulation,  was  permitted  to  retire  to 
Murcia,  and  rejoin  his  son  Muhamad.  A  general  amnesty 
to  all  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  should  yield  up  their  strong- 
holds, and  lay  down  their  arms,  completed  the  triumph  of 
Abderahman,  and  brought  all  hearts  into  obedience. 

Thus  terminated  this  severe  struggle  for  the  domination 
of  Spain;  and  thus  the  illustrious  family  of  Omeya,  after 
having  been  cast  down  and  almost  exterminated  in  the  East, 
took  new  root,  and  sprang  forth  prosperously  in  the  "West. 

Wherever  Abderahman  appeared,  he  was  received  with 
rapturous  acclamations.  As  he  rode  through  the  cities,  the 
populace  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy ;  the  stately  palaces 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  eager  to  gain  a  sight  of  his 
graceful  form  and  beaming  countenance ;  and  when  they  be- 
held the  mingled  majesty  and  benignity  of  their  new  mon- 
arch, and  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  whole  conduct, 
they  extolled  him  as  something  more  than  mortal ;  as  a  be- 
neficent genius,  sent  for  the  happiness  of  Spain. 
*  *  *  V—VOL.  X. 
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In  the  interval  of  peace  which  now  succeeded,  Abderah- 
man  occupied  himself  in  promoting  the  useful  and  elegant 
arts,  and  in  introducing  into  Spain  the  refinements  of  the 
East.  Considering  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  cities 
aH  among  the  noblest  employments  of  the  tranquil  hours  of 
princes,  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  beautifying  the  city 
of  Cordova  and  its  environs.  He  reconstructed  banks  and 
dikes,  to  keep  the  Guadalquivir  from  overflowing  its  bor- 
ders, and  on  the  vast  terraces  thus  formed  he  planted  de- 
lightful gardens.  In  the  midst  of  these,  he  erected  a  lofty 
tower,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vast  and  fruitful  valley, 
enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  In  this  tower  he 
would  pass  hours  of  meditation,  gazing  on  the  soft  and  varied 
landscape,  and  inhaling  the  bland  and  balmy  airs  of  that  de- 
lightful region.  At  such  times,  his  thoufjhts  would  recur  to 
the  past,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  you^  h ;  the  massacre  of 
his  family  would  rise  to  view,  mingled  ^/ith  tender  recollec- 
tions of  his  native  country,  from  whic^ .  he  was  exiled.  In 
these  melancholy  musings  he  would  sit  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  palm  tree  which  he  had  planted  in  the  midst  of  his 
garden.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ever  planted  in 
Spain,  and  to  have  been  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  palm-trees 
which  grace  the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  The 
heart  of  Abderahman  yearned  toward  this  tree ;  it  was  the 
offspring  of  his  native  country,  and,  like  him,  an  exile.  In 
one  of  his  moods  of  tenderness,  he  composed  verses  upon  it, 
which  have  since  become  famous  throughout  the  world.  The 
following  is  a  rude  but  literal  translation : 

"Beauteous  Palm!  thou  also  wert  hither  brought  a 
stranger;  but  thy  roots  have  found  a  kindly  soil,  thy  head 
is  lifted  to  the  skies,  and  the  sweet  airs  of  Algarve  fondle 
and  kiss  thy  branches. 

"Thou  hast  known,  like  me,  the  storms  of  adverse  fort- 
une. Bitter  tears  wouldst  thou  shed,  couldst  thou  feel  my 
woes.  Repeated  griefs  have  overwhelmed  me.  "With  early 
tears  I  bedewed  the  palms  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ; 
but  neither  tree  nor  river  heeded  my  sorrows,  when  driven 
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by  cruel  fate,  and  the  ferocious  Aboul  Abbas,  from  the  scones 
of  my  childhood  and  the  sweet  objcu-ts  of  my  affection. 

*'To  thee  no  remembrance  remains  of  my  beloved  coun- 
try; I,  unhappy!  can  never  recall  it  without  tears.'* 

The  generosity  of  AMoralunan  to  his  vanci'uished  foes 
was  destined  to  be  abused.  The  veteran  Yusuf,  in  visiting 
certain  of  the  cities  which  he  had  surrendered,  found  hiniself 
surrounded  by  zealous  partisans,  ready  to  pt^ril  life  in  his  ser- 
vice. The  love  of  command  revived  in  his  lK)som,  and  he 
repented  the  facility  with  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  persuaded  to  submission.  Flushed  with  now  hoi)os  of 
success,  he  caused  arms  to  be  secretly  collected,  and  deposited 
in  various  villages,  most  zealous  in  thoir  professions  of  devo. 
tion,  and  raising  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  seized  upon 
the  c.'istle  of  Almodovar.  The  rash  rebellion  was  short-lived. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  an  army  sent  by  Abdorahman,  and 
commanded  by  Abdelmelee,  governor  of  Seville,  the  villages 
which  had  so  rtn  ently  professed  loyalty  to  Yusuf  hastened 
to  declare  their  attachment  to  the  monarch,  and  to  give  up 
the  concealed  arms.  Almodovar  was  soon  retaken,  and  Yu- 
suf, driven  to  the  environs  of  Lorea,  was  surrounded  by  the 
cavalry  of  Abdelmelee.  The  veteran  endeavored  to  cut  a 
passage  through  the  enemy,  but  after  fighting  with  desper- 
ate fury,  and  with  a  force  of  arm  incredible  in  one  of  his  age, 
he  fell  beneath  blows  from  weapons  of  all  kinds,  so  that  after 
the  battle  his  body  could  scarcely  be  recognized,  so  numerous 
were  the  wounds.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Cordova, 
where  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  over  the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  old  lion  was  dead,  but  his  whelps  survived.  Yusuf 
had  left  three  sons,  who  inherited  his  warlike  spirit,  and  were 
eager  to  revenge  his  death.  Collecting  a  number  of  the  scat- 
tered adherents  of  their  house,  they  surprised  and  seized  upon 
Toledo,  during  the  absence  of  Temam,  its  Wali  or  commander. 
In  this  old  warrior  city,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tagus,  they  set  up  a  kind  of  robber  hold, 
scouring  the  surrounding  country,  levying  tribute,  seizing 
upon  horses,  and  compelling  the  peasantry  to  join  their  stand- 
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ard.  Every  day  cavalcades  of  horses  and  mules,  laden  with 
spoil,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle,  came  pouring 
over  the  bridges  on  either  side  of  the  c^ty,  and  thronging  in 
at  the  gates,  the  plunder  of  the  surrounding  country.  Those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  still  loyal  to  Abderahman  dared 
not  lift  up  their  voices,  for  men  of  the  sword  bore  sway.  At 
length  one  day,  when  the  sons  of  Yusuf ,  with  their  choicest 
troops,  were  out  on  a  maraud,  the  watchmen  on  the  towers 
gave  the  alarm.  A  troop  of  scattered  horsemen  were  spur- 
ring wildly  toward  the  gates.  The  banners  of  the  sons  of 
Yusuf  were  descried.  Two  of  them  spurred  into  the  city, 
followed  by  a  handful  of  warriors,  covered  with  confusion 
and  dismay.  They  had  been  encountered  and  defeated  by 
the  Wali  Temam,  and  one  of  the  brothers  had  been  slain. 

The  ga-ofi  M'^ere  secured  in  all  haste,  and  the  walls  were 
scarcely  manaed,  when  Temam  appeared  before  them  with 
his  troops,  aiid  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  A.  great 
internal  commotion  ensued  between  the  loyalists  and  the  in- 
surgents; the  latter,  however,  had  weapons  in  their  hands, 
and  prevailed ;  aud  for  several  days,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  their  rock-built  fortress,  they  set  the  Wali  at  defiance. 
At  length  some  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  who  knew 
all  its  secret  aud  subterraneous  passages,  some  of  which,  if 
chroniclers  may  be  believed,  hfive  existed  since  the  days  of 
Hercules,  if  not  of  Tubal  Cain,  introduced  Temam  and  a 
chosen  band  of  his  warriors  into  the  very  center  of  the  city, 
where  they  suddenly  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  A  panic 
seized  upon  the  insurgents.  Some  sought  safety  in  submis- 
sion, some  in  concealment,  some  in  flight.  Casim,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Yusuf,  escaped  in  disguise;  the  youngest,  un- 
armed, was  taken,  and  was  sent  captive  to  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  slain  in 
battle. 

When  Abderahman  beheld  the  youth  laden  with  chains, 
he  remembered  his  own  sufferings  in  his  early  days,  and  had 
compassion  on  him ;  but,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  further 
mischief,  he  imprisoned  him  in  a  tower  of  the  wall  of  Cordova. 
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In  the  meantime  Casim,  who  had  escaped,  managed  to 
raise  another  band  of  warriors.  Spain,  in  all  ages  a  guerrilla 
country,  prone  to  partisan  warfare  and  petty  maraud,  was 
at  that  time  infested  by  bands  of  licentious  troops,  who  had 
sprung  up  in  the  civil  contests;  their  only  object  pillage, 
their  only  dependence  the  sword,  anu  ready  to  flock  to  any 
new  and  desperate  standard,  that  promised  the  greatest 
license.  With  a  ruffian  force  thus  levied,  Casim  scoured 
the  country,  took  Sidonia  by  storm,  and  surprised  Seville 
while  in  a  state  of  unsuspecting  security. 

Abderahman  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  faithful  Ze- 
netes,  and  took  the  field  in  person.  By  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  the  retels  were  defeated,  Sidonia  and  Seville 
speedily  retaken,  and  Casim  was  made  prisoner.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Abderahman  was  again  exhibited  toward  this  un- 
fortunate son  of  Yusuf .  He  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to 
be  confined  in  a  tower  at  Toledo. 

The  veteran  Samael  had  taken  no  part  in  these  insurrec- 
tions, but  had  attended  faithfully  to  the  affairs  intrusted  to 
him  by  Abderahman.  The  death  of  his  old  friend  and  col 
league,  Yusuf,  however,  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  liis 
family,  filied  him  with  despondency.  Fearing  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  public  employ, 
he  entreated  the  king  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  his  house  in 
Seguenza,  and  indulge  a  privacy  and  repose  suited  to  his  ad- 
vanced age.  His  prayer  was  granted.  The  veteran  laid  by 
his  arms,  battered  in  a  thousand  conflicts ;  hung  his  sword 
and  lance  against  the  wall,  and,  surrounded  by  a  few  friends, 
gave  himself  up  apparently  to  the  sweets  of  quiet  and  unam- 
bitious leisure. 

Who  can  count,  however,  upon  the  tranquil  content  of  a 
heart  nurtured  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  ambition !  Un- 
der the  ashes  of  this  outward  humility  were  glowing  the  coals 
of  faction.  In  his  seemingly  philosophical  retirement,  Sam- 
ael was  concerting  with  his  friends  new  treason  against  Ab- 
derahman. His  plot  was  discovered;  his  house  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  troops;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  tower 
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at  Toledo,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  died  in 
captivity. 

The  magnanimity  of  Abderahman  was  again  put  to  the 
proof,  by  a  new  insurrection  at  Toledo.  Hixem  ben  Adra,  a 
relation  of  Yusuf,  seized  upon  the  Alcazar,  or  citadel,  slew 
several  of  the  royal  adherents  of  tho  king,  liberated  Casim 
from  his  tower,  and,  summoning  all  the  banditti  of  the  coun- 
try, soon  mustered  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  Abderah- 
man was  quickly  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  with  the  troops 
of  Cordova  and  his  devoted  Zenetes.  The  rebels  were  brought 
to  terms,  and  surrendered  the  city  on  promise  of  general  par- 
don, which  was  extended  even  to  Hixem  and  Casim.  When 
the  chieftains  sav/^  Hixem  and  his  principal  confederates  in  the 
power  of  Abderahman,  they  advised  him  to  put  them  all  to 
death.  "A  promise  given  to  traitors  and  rebels,"  said  they, 
"is  net  binding,  when  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  e*ate  that  it 
should  be  broken." 

"No!"  replied  Abderahman,  "if  the  safety  of  iny  throne 
were  at  stake,  I  would  not  break  my  word."  So  saying,  he 
confirmed  the  amnesty,  and  granted  Hixem  ben  Adra  a 
worthless  life,  to  be  employed  in  further  treason. 

Scarcely  had  Abderahman  returned  from  this  expedition, 
when  a  powerful  army,  sent  by  the  caliph,  landed  from  Africa 
on  the  coast  of  the  Algarves.  The  commander,  Aly  ben  Mo- 
gueth,  Emir  of  Cairvan,  elevated  a  rich  banner  which  he  had 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  caliph.  Whei'ever  he  went, 
he  ordered  the  caUph  of  the  East  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  denouncing  Abderahman  as  a  usurper,  the  va- 
grant member  of  a  family  proscribed  and  execrated  in  all  the 
mosques  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  his  standard  was  Hixem  ben  Adra, 
so  recently  pardoned  by  Abderahman.  He  seized  upon  the 
citadel  of  Toledo,  and  repairing  to  the  camp  of  Aly,  offered  to 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands. 

Abderahman,  as  bold  in  war  as  he  waS  gentle  in  peace, 
took  the  field  with  his  A'onted  promptness;  overthrew  his 
enemies,  with  great  slaughter,  drove  some  to  the  seacoast  to 
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regain  their  shipe,  and  others  to  the  mountains.  The  body 
of  Aly  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Abderahman  caused 
the  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  conveyed  to  Cairvan,  where  it 
was  affij  3i  at  night  to  a  column  in  the  public  square,  with 
this  inscription:  ^'Thus  Abderahman,  the  descendant  of  the 
Omeyas,  punishes  the  rash  and  arrogant." 

Hixem  ben  Adra  egcrped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  ex- 
cited further  troubles,  but  was  eventually  captured  by  Abdel  • 
melee,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  ofiP  on  the  spot,  lest 
he  should  again  be  spared,  through  the  wonted  clemency  of 
Abderahman. 

Notwithstanding  these  signal  triumphs,  the  reign  of  Ab- 
derahman was  disturbed  by  further  insurrections,  and  by  an- 
other descent  from  Africa,  but  he  was  victorious  over  them 
all ;  striking  the  roots  of  his  power  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  land.  Under  his  sway,  the  government  of  Spain  became 
more  regular  and  consolidated,  and  acquired  an  independ- 
ence of  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  caUph  continued  to  be 
considered  as  first  pontiff  and  chief  of  the  religion,  but  he 
ceased  to  have  any  temporal  power  over  Spain. 

Having  again  an  interval  of  peace,  Abderahman  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  children.  Suleiman,  the  eld- 
est, ha  appointed  Wali  or  governor  of  Toledo;  Abdallah,  the 
second,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Merida;  but  the 
third  son,  Hixem,  was  the  delight  of  his  heart,  the  son  of 
Howara,  his  favorite  sultana,  whom  he  loved  throughout  life 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  With  this  youth,  who  was  full 
of  promise,  he  relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  government; 
joining  in  his  youthful  sports  amid  the  delightful  gardens 
of  Cordova,  and  teaching  him  the  gentle  art  of  falconry,  of 
which  the  king  was  so  fond  that  be  received  the  name  of  the 
Falcon  of  Coraixi. 

While  Abderahman  was  thus  indulging  in  the  gentle  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature,  mischief  was  secretly  at  work.  Mu- 
hamad,  the  youngest  son  of  Yusuf,  had  been  for  m?ny  years 
a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Cordova.  Being  passive  and  re- 
signed, his  keepers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  brought  him 
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forth  from  his  dungeon.  He  went  groping  about,  however, 
in  broad  daylight,  as  if  still  in  the  darkness  of  his  tower.  His 
guards  watched  him  narrowly,  lest  this  should  be  a  decep- 
tion, but  were  at  length  convinced  that  the  long  absence  of 
light  had  rendered  him  blind.  They  now  permitted  him  to 
descend  frequently  to  the  lower  chambers  of  the  tower,  and 
to  sleep  there  occasionally,  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
They  even  allowed  him  to  grope  his  way  to  the  cistern,  in 
quest  of  water  for  his  ablutions. 

A  year  passed  in  this  way  without  anything  to  excite  sus- 
picion. During  all  this  time,  however,  the  blindness  of  Mu- 
hamad  was  entirely  a  deception ;  and  he  was  concerting  a 
pirn  of  escape,  through  the  aid  of  some  friends  of  his  father, 
who  found  means  to  visit  him  occasionally.  One  sultry  even- 
ing in  midsummer,  the  guards  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, leaving  Muhamad  alone,  in  the  lower  chambers  of 
the  tower.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
than  ho  hastened  to  a  window  of  the  staircase,  leading  down 
to  the  cistern,  lowered  himself  as  far  as  his  arms  would  reach, 
and  dropped  without  injury  to  the  ground.  Plunging  into 
the  Guadalquivir,  he  swam  across  to  a  thick  grove  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  his  friends  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Here,  mounting  a  horse  which  they  had  provided  for  an  event 
of  the  kind,  he  fled  across  the  country,  by  solitary  roads,  and 
made  good  his  escape  to  the  mountains  of  Jaen. 

The  guardians  of  the  tower  dreaded  for  some  time  to  make 
known  his  flight  to  Abderahman.  When  at  length  it  was  told 
to  him,  he  exclaimed:  "All  is  the  work  of  eternal  wisdom ; 
it  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  benefit  the  wicked 
without  injuring  the  good.  The  flight  of  that  bhnd  man 
will  cause  much  trouble  and  bloodshed." 

His  predictions  were  verified.  Muhamad  reared  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  on  the  mountains ;  the  seditious  and  discon- 
tented of  all  kinds  hastened  to  join  it,  together  with  soldiers 
of  fortune,  or  rather  wandering  banditti,  and  he  had  soon  six 
thousand  men,  well  aimed,  hardy  in  habits  and  desperate  in 
character.     His  brother  Casim  also  reappeared  about  the  same 
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time  in  the  mountains  of  Konda,  at  the  head  of  a  daring  band 
that  laid  all  the  neighboring  valleys  under  contribution. 

Abderahman  summoned  his  alcaydes  from  their  various 
military  posts,  to  assist  in  driving  the  rebels  from  their  moim- 
tain  fastnesses  into  the  plains.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  pro- 
tracted toil,  for  the  mountains  were  frightfully  wild  and 
rugged.  He  entered  them  with  a  powerful  host,  driving 
the  rebels  from  height  to  height  and  valley  to  valley,  and 
harassing  them  by  a  galling  fire  from  thousands  of  crossbows. 
At  length  a  decisive  battle  took  place  near  the  river  Guada- 
lemar.  The  rebels  were  signally  defeated;  four  thousand 
fell  in  action,  many  were  drowned  in  the  river,  and  Mu- 
hamad,  with  a  few  horsemen,  escaped  to  the  mountains  '^f 
the  Algarves.  Here  he  was  hunted  by  the  alcaydes  from 
one  desolate  retreat  to  another;  his  few  followers  grew  tired 
of  sharing  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  a  fated  man;  one  by  one 
deserted  him,  and  he  himself  deserted  the  remainder,  fearing 
they  might  give  him  up,  to  purchase  their  own  pardon. 

Lonelj  and  disguised,  he  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
forests,  or  lurked  in  dens  and  caverns,  like  a  famished  wolf, 
often  casting  back  his  thoughts  with  regret  to  the  time  of  his 
captivity  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  Cordova.  Hunger  at  length 
drove  him  to  Alarcon,  at  the  risk  of  being  discovered.  Fam- 
ine and  misery,  however,  had  so  wasted  and  changed  him 
that  he  was  not  recognized.  He  remained  nearly  a  year  in 
Alarcon,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  yet  constantly  tormenting 
himself  with  the  dread  of  discovery,  and  with  groundless 
fears  of  the  vengeance  of  Abderahman.  Death  at  length 
put  an  end  to  his  wretchedness. 

A  milder  fate  attended  his  brother  Casim.  Being  defeated 
in  the  mountains  of  Murcia,  he  was  conducted  in  chains  to 
Cordova.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  Abderahman,  his 
once  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  broken  by  distress,  gave  way ; 
he  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  kissed  the  dust  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  implored  his  clemency.  The  benignant 
heart  of  Abderahman  was  filled  with  melancholy,  rather  than 
exultation,  at  beholding  this  wreck  of  the  once  haughty  fam- 
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ily  of  Yusuf  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  and  suing  for  mere  exist- 
ence. He  thought  upon  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  felt 
how  insecure  are  all  her  favors.  He  raised  the  unhappy 
Casim  from  the  earth,  ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and, 
not  content  with  mere  forgiveness,  treated  him  with  honor, 
and  gave  him  possessions  in  Seville,  where  he  might  live  in 
state  conformable  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  his  family.  Won 
by  this  great  and  persevering  magnanimity,  Casim  ever  after 
remained  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  subjects. 

All  the  enemies  of  Abderahman  were  at  length  subdued; 
he  reigned  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain ; 
and  so  benign  was  his  government  that  every  one  blessed  the 
revival  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Omeya.  He  was  at  all  times 
accessible  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects :  the  poor  man  ever 
found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  oppressed  a  protector.  He 
improved  the  administration  of  justice;  established  schools  for 
public  instruction ;  encouraged  poets  and  men  of  letters,  and 
cultivated  the  sciences.  He  built  mosques  in  every  city  that 
he  visited ;  inculcated  religion  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept ;  and  celebrated  all  the  festivals  prescribed  by  the  Koran 
with  the  utmost  magnificence.  - 

As  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  prosperity 
with  which  he  had  been  favored,  he  undertook  to  erect  a 
mosque  in  his  favorite  city  of  Cordova  that  should  rival  in 
splendor  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus^  and  excel  the  one 
recently  erected  in  Bagdad  by  the  Abbassides,  the  supplant- 
ers  of  his  family.  , 

It  is  said  that  he  himself  furnished  t!ie  plan  for  this  fa- 
mous edifice,  and  even  worked  on  it,  with  his  own  hands, 
one  hour  in  each  day,  to  testify  his  zesi  and  humility  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  to  animate  his  workmen.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed,  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his 
plans  by  bis  son  Hixem.  When  finished,  it  surpassed  the 
most  splendid  mosques  of  the  east.  It  was  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Within 
were  twenty-eight  aisles,  crossed  by  nineteen,  supported  by 
a  thousand  and  ninety-three  columns  of  marble.     There  were 
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nineteen  portals,  covered  with  plates  of  bronze  of  rare  work- 
manship. The  principal  portal  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  On  the  summit  of  the  grand  cupola  were  three  gilt 
balls  surmounted  by  a  golden  pomegranate.  At  night,  the 
mosque  was  illuminated  with  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
lamps,  and  great  sums  were  expended  in  amber  and  aloes, 
which  were .  burned  as  perfumes.  The  mosque  remains  to 
this  day,  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendor,  yet  still  one  of  the 
grandest  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain. 

Finding  himself  advancing  in  years,  Abderahman  assem- 
bled in  his  capital  of  Cordova  the  principal  governors  and 
commanders  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  presence  of  them  all, 
with  great  solemnity,  nominated  his  son  Hixem  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  All  present  made  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Abderahman  during  his  life,  and  to  Hixem  after  his  death. 
The  prince  was  younger  than  his  brothers,  Suleiman  and 
Abdallah ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  Howara,  the  tenderly  be- 
loved sultana  of  Abderahman,  and  her  influence,  it  is  said, 
gained  him  this  preference. 

"Within  a  few  months  afterward,  Abderahman  fell  griev- 
ously sick  at  Merida.  Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  sum- 
moned Hixem  to  his  bedside:  "My  son,"  said  he,  "the  angel 
of  death  is  hovering  over  me ;  treasure  up,  therefore,  in  thy 
heart  this  dying  counsel,  which  I  give  through  the  great  love 
I  bear  thee.  Remember  that  all  empire  is  from  God,  who 
gives  and  takes  it  away,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Since 
God,  through  his  divine  goodness,  has  given  us  regal  power 
and  authority,  let  us  do  his  holy  will,  whictt  is  nothing  else 
than  to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  those  committed 
to  our  protection.  Render  equal  justice,  my  son,  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  never  suffer  injustice  to  bt>  done  within  thy 
dominion,  for  it  is  the  road  to  perdition.  Be  merciful  and 
benignant  to  those  dependent  upon  thee.  Confide  the  gov- 
ernment of  thy  cities  and  provinces  to  men  of  worth  and  ex- 
perience ;  punish  without  Compassion  those  ministers  who  op- 
press thy  people  with  exorbitant  exactions.  Pay  thy  troops 
punctually ;   teach  them  to  feel  a  certainty  in  thy  promises ; 
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command  them  with  gentleness  but  firmness,  and  make  them 
in  truth  the  defenders  of  the  state,  not  its  destroyers.  Culti- 
vate unceasingly  the  affections  of  thy  people,  for  in  their 
good-will  consists  the  security  of  the  state,  in  their  distrust 
its  peril,  in  their  hatred  its  certain  ruin.  Protect  the  hus- 
bandmen who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  yield  us  ne^^ssary 
susteiiance;  never  permit  their  fields,  and  groves,  and  gar- 
dens to  be  disturbed.  In  a  word,  act  in  such  wise  that  thy 
people  may  bless  thee,  and  may  enjoy,  under  the  shadow  of 
thj'-  wing,  a  secure  and  tranquil  life.  In  this  consists  good 
go\ernment;  if  thou  dost  practice  it,  thou  wilt  be  happy 
among  thy  people,  and  rer.awnad  throughout  the  world." 

Having  given  this  excellent  counsel,  the  good  king  Ab- 
derahman  blessed  his  son  Hixem,  and  shortly  after  died ;  be- 
ing but  in  the  siytieth  year  o.f  his  age.  He  was  interred  with 
great  pomp;  but  the  highest  hcnors  that  distinguished  his 
funeral  were  the  tears  of  real  Borrow  shed  upon  his  grave.  He 
left  behind  him  a  nama  for  valor,  justice,  and  magnanimity, 
and  forever  famous  as  being  the  founder  of  the  glorious  lino 
of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain. 


THE   WIDOW'S   ORDEAL 
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The  world  is  daily  growing  older  and  wiser.  Its  institu- 
tions vary  with  its  years,  and  mark  its  growin;^  wisdom ;  cind 
nore  more  so  than  its  modes  of  investigating  truth,  and  as- 
certaining guilt  or  innocence.  In  its  nonage,  when  man  was 
yet  a  fallible  being,  a,nd  doubted  the  accuracy  of  his  own  in- 
tellect, appeals  were  made  to  heaven  in  dark  and  doubtful 
cases  cf  atrocious  accusation. 

The  accused  was  required  to  plunge  his  hand  in  boiling 
oil,  or  to  walk  across  ryd-hot  plowshares,  or  to  maintain  his 
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innocence  in  armed  fight  and  listed  field,  in  person  or  by 
champion.  If  he  passed  these  ordeals  unscathed,  he  stood 
acquitted,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  a  verdict  from  on 
high. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  the  gallant  age  of 
chivalry,  the  gentler  sex  should  have  been  most  frequently 
the  subjects  of  these  rude  trials  and  perilous  ordeals;  and 
that,  too,  when  assailed  in  their  most  deUcate  and  vulnerable 
part — their  honor. 

In  the  present  very  old  and  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
when  the  human  intellect  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  own  concerns,  and  needs  no  special  interposi- 
tion of  heaven  in  its  affairs,  the  trial  by  jury  has  superseded 
these  superhuman  ordeals;  and  the  unanimity  of  twelve  dis- 
cordant minds  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  verdict.  Such  a 
unanimity  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  also  to  require  a  mir- 
acle from  heaver ,  but  it  is  produced  by  a  simple  device  of 
human  ingenuity.  The  twelve  jurors  are  locked  up  in  their 
box,  there  to  fast  until  abstinence  shall  have  so  clarified  their 
intellects  that  the  whole  jarring  panel  can  discern  the  truth, 
and  concur  in  a  unanimous  decision.  One  point  is  certain, 
that  truth  is  one  and  is  immutable — until  the  jurors  all  agree, 
they  cannot  all  be  right. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  discuss  this  great  ju- 
dicial point,  or  to  question  the  avowed  superiority  of  the  mode 
of  investigating  truth  adopted  in  this  antiquated  and  very 
sagacious  era.  It  is  our  object  merely  to  exhibit  to  the  curi- 
ous reader  one  of  the  most  memorable  cases  of  judicial  com- 
bat we  find  in  the  annals  of  Spain.  It  occurred  at  the  bright 
commencement  of  the  reign,  and  in  the  youthful,  and,  as  yet, 
glorious  days,  of  Roderick  the  Goth ;  who  subsequently  tar- 
nished his  fame  at  home  by  his  misdeeds,  and,  finally,  lost 
his  kingdom  and  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  in 
that  disastrous  battle  which  gave  up  Spain  a  conquest  to  the 
Moors.     The  following  is  the  story : 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  acknowledged  throughout  his  domains  to  be  one  of 
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the  wisest  princes  that  ever  hved.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one 
measure  adopted  by  him  that  did  not  astonish  his  privy  coun- 
selors and  gentlemen  in  a t-*:*^?! dance;  and  he  said  such  witty 
things,  and  made  such  sensible  speeches,  that  the  jaws  of  his 
high  chamberlain  were  wellnigh  dislocated  from  laughing 
with  delight  at  one,  a^^d  gaping  with  wonder  at  the  other. 

This  very  witty  and  exceedingly  wise  potentate  lived  for 
half  a  century  in  single  blessedness ;  at  length  his  courtiers 
began  to  think  it  a  great  pity  so  wise  and  wealthy  a  prince 
should  not  have  a  child  after  his  own  likeness,  to  inherit  his 
talents  and  domains;  so  they  urged  him  most  respectfully 
to  marry,  for  the  good  of  his  estate,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
subjectfli. 

He  turned  their  advice  over  in  his  mind  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  sent  forth  emissaries  to  summon  to  his  court 
all  the  beautiful  maidens  in  the  land  who  were  ambitious  of 
sharing  a  ducal  crown.  The  court  was  soon  crowded  with 
beauties  of  all  styles  and  complexions,  from  among  whom  he 
chose  one  in  the  earliest  budding  of  her  charms,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  gentlemen  to  be  unparalk  led  for  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  courtiers  extolled  the  duke  to  the  skies  for 
making  such  a  choice,  and  considered  it  another  proof  of  his 
great  wisdom.  "The  duke,"  said  they,  "is  waxing  a  little 
too  old,  the  damsel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little  too  young ; 
if  one  is  lacking  in  years,  the  other  has  a  superabundance ; 
thus  a  want  on  one  side  is  balanced  by  the  excess  on  the  other, 
and  the  result  is  a  well-assorted  marriage." 

The  duke,  as  is  often  the  case  with  wise  men  who  marry 
rather  late,  and  take  damsels  rather  youthful  to  their  bosoms, 
became  dotingly  fond  of  his  wife,  and  very  properly  indulged 
hei  in  all  things.  He  was,  consequently,  cried  up  by  his 
subjects  in  general,  and  by  the  ladies  in  particular,  as  a  pat- 
tern for  husbands;  and,  in  the  end,  from  the  wonderful  do- 
cility with  which  he  submitted  to  be  roined  and  checked,  ac- 
quired the  amiable  and  enviable  appellation  of  Duke  Philibert 
the  wife-ridden. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  disturbed  the  conjugal 
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felicity  of  this  paragon  of  husbands — though  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  after  his  marriugo,  there  was  still  no  prospoct 
of  an  heir.  The  good  duke  left  no  means  untried  to  propiti- 
ate heaven.  He  made  vows  and  pilgrimages,  he  fasted  and 
he  prayed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  courtiers  were  all  as- 
tonished at  the  circumstance.  They  could  not  account  for  it. 
While  the  meanest  peasant  in  the  country  had  sturdy  brats 
by  dozens,  without  putting  up  a  prayer,  the  duke  wore  him- 
self to  skin  and  bone  with  penances  and  fastings,  yet  seemed 
further  olf  from  his  object  than  ever. 

At  length,  the  worthy  prince  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  felt 
his  end  approaching.  He  looked  sorrowfully  and  dubiously 
upon  his  young  and  tender  spouse,  who  hung  over  him  with 
tears  and  sobbings.  "Alas!"  said  he,  "tears  are  soon  dried 
from  youthful  eyes,  and  sorrow  Ues  lig'itly  on  a  youthful 
heart.  In  a  little  while  thou  wilt  forget  in  the  arms  of  an- 
other husband  him  who  has  loved  thee  so  tenderly." 

"Never!  never!"  cried  the  duchess.  "Never  will  I  cleave 
to  another!  Alas,  that  my  lord  should  think  me  capable  of 
such  inconstancy!" 

The  worthy  and  wife-ridden  duke  was  soothed  by  her  as- 
surances ;  for  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  giving  her  up 
even  after  he  should  be  dead.  Still  he  wished  to  have  some 
pledge  of  her  enduring  constancy : 

"Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dearest  v/ife,"  said  he,  "to  con- 
trol thee  through  a  long  life.  A  year  and  a  day  of  strict 
fidelity  will  appease  my  troubled  spirit.  Promise  to  remain 
faithful  to  my  memory  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  I  will  die 
in  peace." 

The  duchess  made  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect,  but  the 
uxorious  feelings  of  the  duke  were  not  yet  satisfied.  "Safe 
bind,  safe  find,"  thought  lie;  so  he  made  a  will,  bequeathing 
to  her  all  his  domains,  on  condition  of  her  remaining  true  to 
him  for  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  decease ;  but,  should  it 
appear  that,  within  that  time,  she  had  in  anywise  lapsed 
from  her  fidelity,  the  inheritance  should  go  to  his  nephew, 
the  lord  of  a  neighboring  territory. 
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Having  made  his  will,  the  good  duke  died  and  was  buried. 
Scarcely  was  he  in  his  tomb,  when  his  nephew  came  to  take 
possession,  thinking,  as  his  uncle  had  died  without  issue,  the 
domains  would  be  devised  to  him  of  course.  He  was  in  a 
furious  passion,  when  the  will  was  produced,  and  the  young 
widow  declared  inheritor  of  the  dukedom.  As  he  was  a  vio- 
lent, high-handed  man,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  knights  in 
the  land,  fears  were  entertained  that  he  might  attempt  to 
seize  on  the  territories  by  force.  He  had,  however,  twc>  bach- 
elor uncles  for  bosom  counselors,  swaggering,  rakehelly  old 
cavaliers,  who,  having  led  loose  and  riotous  lives,  prided 
themselves  upon  knowing  the  world,  and  being  deeply  expe- 
rienced in  human  nature.  "Prithee,  man,  be  of  good  cheer," 
said  they,  "the  duchess  is  a  young  and  buxom  widow.  She 
has  just  buried  our  brother,  who,  God  rest  his  soul!  was 
somewhat  too  much  given  to  praying  and  fasting,  and  kept 
his  pretty  wife  always  tied  to  his  girdle.  She  is  now  like  a 
bird  from  a  cage.  Think  you  she  will  keep  her  vow?  Pooh, 
pooh— impossible!  Take  our  words  for  it— we  know  man- 
kind, and,  above  all,  womankind.  She  cannot  hold  out  for 
such  a  length  of  time;  it  is  not  in  womanhood— it  is  not  in 
widowhood — we  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  Keep  a  sharp 
lookout  upon  the  widow,  therefore,  and  within  the  twelve- 
month you  will  catch  her  tripping — and  then  the  dukedom  is 
your  own." 

The  nephew  was  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  imme- 
diately placed  spies  round  the  duchess,  and  bribed  several  of 
her  servants  to  keep  watch  upon  her,  so  that  she  could  not 
take  a  single  step,  even  from  one  apartment  of  her  palace  to 
another,  without  being  observed.  Never  was  young  and 
beautiful  widow  exposed  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal. 

The  duchess  was  aware  of  the  watch  thus  kept  upon  her. 
Though  confident  of  her  own  rectitude,  she  knew  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous — she  must  be  above  the 
reach  of  slander.  For  the  whole  term  of  her  probation,  there- 
fore, she  proclaimed  a  strict  non-intercourse  with  the  other 
sex.     She  had  females  for  cabinet  ministers  and  chamberlains. 
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through  whom  she  transacted  all  her  public  and  private  con- 
cerns; and  it  is  said  that  never  were  the  affairs  of  the  duke- 
dom so  adroitly  administered. 

All  males  were  rigorouHly  excluded  from  the  palace;  she 
never  went  out  of  its  precincts,  and  whenever  she  moved 
about  its  courts  and  gardens  she  surrounded  herself  with  a 
bodyguard  of  young  maids  of  honor,  commanded  by  dames 
renowned  for  discretion.  She  slept  in  a  bed  without  curtains, 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  room  illuminated  by  innumerable 
wax  tapers.  Four  ancient  spinsters,  viiiiuous  as  Virginia, 
perfect  dragons  of  watchfulness,  who  only  slept  during  the 
daytime,  kept  vigils  throughout  the  night,  seated  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  on  stools  without  backs  or  arms,  and 
with  seats  cut  in  checkers  of  the  hardest  wood,  to  keep  them 
from  dozing. 

Thus  wisely  and  warily  did  the  young  duchess  conduct 
herself  for  twelve  long  months,  and  slander  almost  bit  her 
tongue  off  in  despair,  at  finding  no  room  even  for  a  surmise. 
Never  was  ordeal  more  burdensome,  or  more  enduringly  sus- 
tained. 

The  year  passed  away.  The  last,  odd  day,  arrived,  and 
a  long,  long  day  it  was.  It  was  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the 
longest  day  in  the  year.  Ic  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  comv 
to  an  end.  A  thousand  times  did  the  duchess  and  her  ladies 
watch  the  sun  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  as  he  slowly 
climbed  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  seemed  still  more  slowly  to 
roll  down.  They  could  not  help  expressing  their  wonder, 
now  and  then,  why  the  duke  should  have  tagged  this  super- 
numerary day  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  if  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  were  not  sufficient  to  try  and  task  the  fidelity 
of  any  woman.  It  is  the  last  grain  that  turns  the  scale — the 
last  drop  that  overflows  the  goblet—  and  the  last  moment  of 
delay  that  exhausts  the  patience.  By  the  time  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon,  the  duchess  was  in  a  fidget  that  passed  all 
bo^.iT'ds,  and,  though  several  hours  were  yet  to  pass  before 
the  day  regularly  expired,  she  could  not  have  remained  those 
hours  in  durance  to  gain  a  royal  crown,  much  less  a  ducal 
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coronet.  So  she  gave  orders,  and  her  palfrey,  magnificently 
caparisoned,  was  brought  into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle, 
with  palfreys  for  all  her  ladies  in  attendance.  In  thi^  way 
she  sallied  forth,  just  as  the  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  a 
mission  of  piety — a  pilgprim  cavalcade  to  a  convent  at  the 
foot  of  a  neighboring  mountain — ^to  return  thanks  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  for  having  sustained  her  through  this  fearful 
ordeal. 

The  oiisons  performed,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  re- 
turned, ambling  gently  along  the  border  of  a  forest.  It  was 
about  that  mellow  hour  of  twilight  when  night  and  day  are 
min^^ed  and  all  objects  are  indistinct.  Suddenly,  some  mon- 
strous animal  sprang  from  out  a  thicket,  with  fearful  howl- 
ings.  The  female  bodyguard  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  fled  dilf«^rent  ways.  It  was  some  time  before  they  re- 
covered fiiX>m  t?ijir  panic,  and  gathered  once  more  together; 
but  the  duchess  was  not  to  be  found.  The  greatest  anxiety 
was  felt  for  her  safety.  The  hazy  mist  of  twilight  had  pre- 
vented their  distinguishing  perfectly  the  animal  which  had 
affrighted  them.  Some  thought  it  a  wolf,  others  a  bear, 
others  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  For  upward  of  an  hour  did 
they  beleaguer  the  forest,  without  daring  to  venture  in,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  duchess  as  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured,  when,  to  their  great  joy,  they  beheld  her  ad- 
vancing in  the  gloom,  supported  by  a  statel}'  cavalier. 

He  was  a  stranger  knight,  whom  nobody  knew.  It  was 
impossible  to  d^::tinguish  his  countenance  in  the  dark;  but  all 
the  ladies  agreed  that  he  was  of  noble  presence  and  captivat- 
ing addiess.  He  had  rescued  the  duchess  from  the  very 
fangs  cf  the  monster,  which,  he  assured  the  ladies,  was 
neither  a  wolf,  nor  a  bear,  nor  yet  a  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
but  a  veritable  fiery  dragon,  a  species  of  monster  peculiarly 
hostile  to  beautiful  females  in  the  davs  of  chivaL  v%  and 
which  all  the  efforts  of  knight-errantry  had  not  been  able 
to  extirpate. 

The  ladies  crossed  themselves  when  they  heard  of  the 
danger  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  could  not  enough 
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admire  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  duchess  would 
fain  have  prevailed  on  her  deliverer  to  accompany  her  to  her 
court;  but  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  being  a  knight-errant, 
who  had  many  adventures  on  hand,  and  many  distressed 
damsels  and  afflicted  widows  to  rescue  and  relieve  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Taking  a  respectful  leave,  therefore, 
he  pursued  his  wayfaring,  and  the  duchess  and  her  train  re  • 
turned  to  the  palace.  Throughout  the  whole  way,  the  ladies 
were  unwearied  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  stranger  knight, 
nay,  many  of  them  would  willingly  have  incurred  the  danger 
of  the  dragon  to  have  enjoyed  the  happy  deliverance  of  the 
duchess.  As  to  the  latter,  she  rode  pensively  along,  but  ^aid 
nothing. 

No  sooner  was  the  adventure  of  the  wood  made  public 
than  a  whirlwind  was  raised  about  the  ears  of  the  beautiful 
duchess.  The  blustering  nephew  of  the  deceased  duke  went 
about,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  a  swaggering  uncle  at  each 
shoulder,  ready  to  back  him,  and  swore  the  duchess  had  for- 
feited her  domain.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  called  all  the 
saints,  and  angels,  and  her  ladies  in  attendance  into  the  bi^r- 
gain,  to  witness  that  she  had  passed  a  year  and  a  day  of  im- 
maculate fidelity.  One  fatal  hour  remained  to  be  accounted 
for;  and  into  the  space  of  one  little  hour  sins  enough  may  be 
conjured  up  by  evil  tongues  to  blast  the  fame  of  a  whole  life 
of  virtue. 

The  two  graceless  uncles,  who  had  seen  the  world,  were 
ever  ready  to  bolster  the  matter  through,  and  as  they  were 
brawny,  broad-shouldered  warriors,  and  veterans  in  brawl  as 
well  as  debauch,  they  had  great  sway  with  the  multitude. 
If  any  one  pretended  to  assert  the  innocence  of  the  duchess, 
they  interrupted  him  with  a  loud  ha!  ha!  of  derision.  "A 
pretty  story,  truly,"  would  they  cry,  *' about  a  wolf  and  a 
dragon,  and  a  young  widow  rescued  in  the  dark  by  a  sturdy 
varlet  who  dares  not  sh  )W  his  face  in  the  daylight.  You 
may  tell  that  to  those  who  do  not  know  human  nature,  for 
our  parts,  we  know  the  sex,  and  that's  enough." 

If,  however,  the  other  repeated  his  assertion,  they  would 
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suddenly  knit  their  brows,  swell,  look  big,  and  put  their 
hands  upon  their  swords.  As  few  people  like  to  fight  in  a 
cause  that  does  not  touch  their  own  interests,  the  nephew 
and  the  uncles  were  suffered  to  have  their  way,  and  swagger 
uncontradicted. 

The  matter  was  at  length  referred  to  a  tribunal,  composed 
of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  dukedom,  and  many  and  repeated 
consultations  were  held.  The  character  of  the  duchess 
throughout  the  year  was  as  bright  and  spotless  as  the  moon 
in  a  cloudless  night ;  one  fatal  hour  of  darkness  alone  inter- 
vened to  eclipse  its  brightness.  Finding  human  sagacity 
incapable  of  dispelling  the  mystery,  it  was  determined  to 
leave  the  question  to  heaven;  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide 
it  by  the  ordeal  of  the  sword — a  sage  tribunal  in  the  age  of 
chivalry.  The  nephew  and  two  bully  uncles  were  to  main- 
tain their  accusation  in  listed  combat,  and  six  months  were 
allowed  to  the  duchess  to  provide  herself  with  three  cham- 
pions to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Should  she  fail  in  this,  or 
should  her  champions  be  vanquished,  her  honor  would  be 
considered  as  attainted,  her  fidehty  as  forfeit,  and  her  duke- 
dom would  go  to  the  nephew,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

With  this  determination  the  duchess  was  fain  to  comply. 
Proclamations  were  accordingly  made,  and  heralds  sent  to 
various  parts;  but  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
omnth  after  month  elapsed  without  any  champion  appearing 
to  assert  her  loyalty  throughout  that  darksome  hour.  The 
fair  widow  was  reduced  to  despair,  when  tidings  reached  her 
of  grand  tournaments  to  be  held  at  Toledo,  in  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
with  the  Morisco  princess  Exilona.  As  a  last  resort,  the 
duchess  repaired  to  the  Spanish  court,  to  implore  the  gal- 
lantry of  its  assembled  chivah  y. 

The  ancient  city  of  Toledo  was  a  scene  of  gorgeous  revelry 
on  the  event  of  the  royal  nuptials.  The  youthful  king,  brave, 
ardent,  and  magnificent,  and  his  lovely  bride,  beaming  with 
all  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  East,  were  hailed  with  shouts 
and  acclamations  whenever  they  appeared.     Their  nobles 
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vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their  attire,  their 
prancing  steeds,  and  splendid  retinues;  and  the  haughty 
dames  of  the  court  appeared  in  a  blaze  of  jewels. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantry,  the  beautiful,  but 
afflicted  Duchess  of  Lorraine  made  her  approach  to  the 
throne.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled;  for 
duennas  of  the  most  staid  and  severe  aspect,  and  six  beautiful 
demoiselles,  formed  her  female  attendants.  She  was  guarded 
by  several  very  ancient,  withered,  and  grayheaded  cavaliers; 
and  her  train  was  borne  by  one  of  the  most  deformed  and 
diminutive  dwarfs  in  existence. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  knelt  down,  and, 
throwing  up  her  veil,  revealed  a  countenance  so  beautiful 
that  half  the  courtiers  present  were  ready  to  renounce  wives 
and  mistresses,  and  devote  themselves  to  her  service;  but 
when  she  made  known  that  she  came  in  quest  of  champions 
to  defend  her  fame,  every  cavalier  pressed  forward  to  offer 
his  arm  and  sword,  without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the 
case ;  for  it  seemed  clear  that  so  beauteous  a  lady  could  have 
done  nothing  but  what  was  right ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  she 
ought  -o  be  championed  in  following  the  bent  of  her  humors, 
whether  right  or  wrong. 

Encouraged  by  such  gallant  zeal,  the  duchess  suffered 
herself  to  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  related  the  whole 
story  of  her  distress.  When  she  concluded,  the  king  re- 
mained for  some  time  silent,  charmed  by  the  music  of  her 
voice.  At  length:  "As  I  hope  for  salvation,  most  beautiful 
duchess,"  said  he,  "were  I  not  a  sovereign  king,  and  bound 
in  duty  to  my  kingdom,  I  myself  would  put  lance  in  rest  to 
vindicate  your  cause;  as  it  is,  I  here  give  full  permission  to 
my  knights,  and  promise  lists  and  a  fair  field,  and  that  the 
contest  shall  take  place  before  the  walls  of  Toledo,  in  pres- 
ence of  my  assembled  court." 

As  soon  as  the  pleasure  of  the  king  was  known,  tliere 
was  a  strife  among  the  cavaliers  present  for  the  honor  of 
the  contest.  It  was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  successful 
candidates  were  objects  of  great  envy,  for  every  one  was 
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ambitious  of  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
widow.  ' 

Missives  were  sent,  summoning  the  nephew  and  his  two 
uncles  to  Toledo,  to  maintain  their  accusation,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  combat.  When  the  day  arrived,  aU 
Toledo  was  in  commotion  at  an  early  hour.  The  lists  had 
been  prepared  in  the  usual  place,  just  without  the  walls,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rugged  rocks  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
on  that  beautiful  meadow  along  the  Tagus,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  king's  garden.  The  populace  had  already  as- 
sembled, each  one  eager  to  secure  a  favorable  »>lace;  the 
balconies  were  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  courl,  clad  in 
their  richest  attire,  and  bands  of  youthful  knights,  splendidly 
armed  and  decorated  with  their  ladies'  devices,  were  manag- 
ing their  superbly  caparisoned  steeds  about  the  field.  The 
king  at  length  came  forth  in  state,  accompanied  by  the  queen 
Exilona.  They  took  their  seats  in  a  raised  balcony,  under 
a  canopy  of  rich  damask ;  and,  at  sight  of  them,  the  people 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

The  nephew  and  his  uncles  now  rode  into  the  field,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  cavaliers  of  their  own 
roistering  cast,  great  swearers  and  carousers,  arrant  swash- 
bucklers, with  clanking  armor  and  jingling  spurs.  When 
the  people  of  Toledo  beheld  the  vaunting  and  discourteous 
appearance  of  these  knights,  they  were  more  anxious  than 
ever  for  the  success  of  the  gentle  duchess;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sturdy  and  stalwart  frames  of  these  warriors 
showed  that  whoever  won  the  victory  from  them  must  do 
it  at  the  cost  of  many  a  bitter  blow. 

As  the  nephew  and  his  riotous  crew  rode  in  at  one  side 
of  the  field,  the  fair  widow  appeared  at  the  other,  with  her 
suite  of  grave  grayheaded  courtiers,  her  ancient  duennas  and 
dainty  demoiselles,  and  the  little  dwarf  toiling  along  under 
the  weight  of  her  train.  Every  one  made  way  for  her  as 
she  passed,  and  blessed  her  beautiful  face,  and  prayed  for 
success  to  her  cause.  She  took  her  seat  in  a  lower  bal- 
cony, not  far  from  the  sovereigns;  and  her  pale  face,  set 
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off  by  her  mourning  weeds,  was  as  the  moon  shining  forth 
from  among  the  clouds  of  night. 

The  trumpets  sounded  for  the  combat.  The  warriors 
were  just  v^ntering  the  lists,  when  a  stranger  knight,  armed 
in  panoply,  and  followed  by  two  pages  and  an  esquire,  came 
galloping  into  the  field,  and,  riding  up  to  the  royal  balcony, 
claimed  the  combat  as  a  matter  of  right. 

*'In  me,"  cried  he,  "behold  the  cavalier  who  had  the 
happiness  to  rescue  the  beautiful  duchess  from  the  peril  of 
the  forest,  and  the  misfortune  to  bring  on  her  this  grievous 
calumny.  It  was  but  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  errantry, 
that  tidings  of  her  wrongs  have  reached  my  ears,  and  I 
have  urged  hither  at  all  sp  vjd,  to  stand  forth  in  her  vindi- 


cation." 


No  sooner  did  the  duchess  hear  the  accents  of  the  knight 
than  she  recognized  his  voice,  and  joined  her  prayers  with 
his  that  he  migLc  enter  the  lists.  The  difficulty  was,  to 
determine  which  of  the  three  champions  already  appointed 
should  yield  his  place,  each  insisting  on  the  honor  of  the 
combat.  The  stranger  knight  would  have  settled  the  point, 
by  taking  the  whole  contost  upon  himself;  but  this  the  other 
knights  wouid  not  permit.  It  was  at  length  determined,  as 
before,  by  lot,  and  the  ^cavalier  who  lost  the  chance  retired 
murmuring  and  disconsolate. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded — the  lists  were  opened.  The 
arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  drawcansir  uncles  appeared 
so  completely  cased  in  steel  that  they  and  their  steeds  were 
like  moving  masses  of  iron.  When  they  understood  the 
stranger  knight  to  be  the  same  that  had  rescued  the  duchess 
from  her  peiil,  they  greeted  him  with  the  most  boisterous 
derision: 

"Oh,  ho!  sir  Knight  of  the  Dragon,"  said  they,  "you 
who  pretend  to  champion  fair  widows  in  the  dark,  come  on, 
and  vindicate  your  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  open  day." 

The  only  reply  of  the  ca«^aiier  was  to  put  lance  in  rest, 
and  brace  himself  for  the  encounter.  Ne«3dless  is  it  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  a  battle,  which  was  like  so  many  hundred 
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combats  that  have  been  said  and  sung  in  prose  and  verse. 
Who  is  there  but  must  have  foreseen  the  event  of  a  contest, 
where  Heaven  had  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
most  bv9autifu1  and  immaculate  of  widows? 

The  sagacious  reader,  deeply  read  in  this  kind  of  judicial 
combats,  can  imagine  the  encounter  of  the  graceless  nephew 
and  the  stranger  knight.  He  sees  their  concussion,  man  to 
man,  and  horse  to  horse,  in  mid  career,  and  Sir  Graceless 
hurled  to  tht.  ground  and  slain.  He  will  not  wonder  that  the 
assailants  of  the  brawny  uncles  were  less  successful  in  their 
rude  encounter;  but  he  will  picture  to  himself  the  stout 
stranger  spurring  to  their  rescue,  in  the  \ery  critical  moment; 
he  will  see  him  transfixing  one  with  his  lance,  and  cleaving 
the  other  to  the  chine  with  a  back  stroke  of  his  sword,  thus 
leaving  the  trio  of  accusers  dead  upon  the  field,  and  estab- 
lishing the  immaculate  fidelity  of  the  duchess,  and  her  title 
to  the  dukedom,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,     -i      . 

The  air  rang  with  acclamations;  nothing  was  heard  but 
praises  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  duchess,  and  of  the 
prowess  of  the  stranger  knight;  but  the  public  joy  was  still 
more  increased  when  the  champion  raised  his  visor,  and  re- 
vealed the  countenance  of  one  of  the  bravest  cavaliers  of 
Spain,  renowned  for  his  gallantry  in  the  service  of  the  sex, 
and  who  had  been  round  the  world  in  quest  of  similar 
adventures. 

That  worthy  knight,  however,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  ill  of  his  wounds.  The  lovely 
duchess,  grateful  for  having  twice  owed  her  protection  to  his 
arm,  attended  him  daily  during  his  illness;  and  finally  re^ 
warded  his  gallantry  with  her  hand. 

The  king  would  fain  have  had  the  knight  establish  his 
title  to  such  high  advancement  by  further  deeds  of  arms; 
but  his  courtiers  declared  that  he  already  merited  the  lady, 
by  thus  vindicating  her  fame  and  fortune  in  a  deadly  combat 
ct  outrance;  and  the  lady  herself  hinted  that  she  was  per^ 
f ectly  satisfied  of  his  prowess  in  arms,  from  the  proofs  she 
had  received  in  his  achievement  in  the  forest. 
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Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 
The.  present  husband  of  the  duchess  did  not  p^ay  and  fast 
like  his  predecessor,  Philibert  the  wife-ridden ;  yet  he  found 
greater  favor  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  for  their  union  was 
blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny — the  daughters  chaste  and 
beauteous  as  their  mother;  the  sons  stout  and  valiant  as  their 
sire,  and  renowned,  like  him,  for  relieving  disconsolate  dam- 
sels and  desolated  widows. 


THE  CREOLE   VILLAGE 

A  SKETCH  FROM  A  STVl/i.MBOAT 
First  published  in  1887 

In  traveling  about  our  motley  country,  I  am  often  re- 
minded of  Ariosto*s  account  of  the  moon,  in  which  the  good 
paladin  Astolpho  found  everything  garnered  up  that  had 
been  lost  on  earth.  So  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  many 
things  lost  in  the  old  world  are  treasured  up  in  the  new; 
having  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
since  the  early  days  of  the  colonies.  A  European  antiquary, 
therefore,  curious  in  his  researches  after  the  ancient  and 
almost  obliterated  customs  and  usages  of  his  country,  would 
do  well  to  put  himself  upon  the  track  of  some  early  band  of 
emigrants,  follow  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  nmimage 
among  their  descendants  on  our  shores. 

In  the  phraseology  of  New  England  might  be  found  many 
an  old  English  provincial  phrase,  long  since  obsolete  in  the 
parent  country;  with  some  quaint  relics  of  the  roundheads; 
while  Virginia  cherishes  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the 
dAys  of  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  the  same  way  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  keep  up  many  usages  fading  away  in  ancient 
*  *  *  w— Vol.  X. 
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Germany;  while  many  an  honest,  broad- bottomed  custom, 
n?^arly  extinct  in  venerable  Holland,  may  be  found  flourish- 
ing in  pristine  vigor  and  luxuriance  in  Dutch  villages,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 

In  no  part  of  our  country,  however,  are  the  customs  and 
peculiarities,  imported  from  the  old  world  by  the  cailier 
settlers,  kept  up  with  more  fidelity  than  in  the  little,  poverty- 
stricken  villages  of  Spanish  and  French  origin,  which  border 
the  rivers  of  ancient  Louis^am,.  Their  population  is  genei- 
•'\y  made  up  of  th*  dc  .i;5  .its  of  those  nations,  married 
and  interwoven  toge' Iieii,  i>ad  occasionally  crossed  with  a 
slight  dash  of  the  India  ,  Ti?  French  character,  however, 
floats  on  top,  as,  from  its  buoyant  qualities,  it  is  sure  to  do, 
whenever  it  forms  a  particle,  however  small,  of  an  inter- 
mixture. 

In  these  serene  and  dilapidated  villages,  art  and  nature 
stand  still,  and  the  world  forgets  to  turn  round.  The  revolu- 
tions that  distract  other  parts  of  this  mutable  planet  reach 
not  here,  or  pass  over  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  fort- 
unate inhabitants  have  none  of  that  public  spirit  which 
extends  its  cares  beyond  its  horizon,  and  imports  trouble  and 
perplexity  from  all  quarters  in  newspapers.  In  fact,  news- 
papers are  almost  unknown  in  these  villages,  and  as  French 
is  the  current  language,  the  inhabitants  have  little  community 
of  opinion  with  their  republican  neighbors.  They  retain, 
therefore,  their  old  hab^.j  of  passive  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  government,  as  though  they  still  lived  under  the  absolute 
sway  of  colonial  commandants,  instead  of  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  having  a  voice  in  public 
legislation. 

A  few  aged  men,  who  have  grown  gray  on  their  heredi- 
tary acres,  and  are  of  the  good  old  colonial  stock,  exert  a 
patriarchal  sway  in  all  matters  of  public  and  private  import ; 
their  opinions  are  considered  oracular,  and  their  word  is  law. 

The  inhabitants;  moreover,  have  none  of  that  eagerness 
for  gain  and  rage  for  improvement  which  keep  our  people 
continually  on  the  move,  and  orr  country  towns  incessantly 
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in  a  Dtate  of  transition.  There  the  magic  phrases,  "towu 
lota,"  "water  privileges,*'  **railroads,"  and  other  compre- 
hensive anf^  soul-stirring  words  from  the  speculator's  vocabu- 
lary, are  ntver  heaid.  The  residents  dwell  in  the  house^ii 
built  by  their  forefathers,  without  thinking  of  enlarging  or 
n.odernizing  them,  or  pulling  them  down  and  turning  them 
into  granite  stores.  The  trees,  under  which  they  have  been 
born  '  nd  have  played  in  infancy,  flourish  undisturbed ; 
bhough,  by  cutting  them  down,  they  might  open  new  streets, 
and  put  money  in  their  pockets.  In  a  word,  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout 
our  land,  seems  to  have  no  genuine  devotee  in  these  peculiar 
villages;  and  unless  some  of  its  missionanci  ]  letrate  there, 
and  erect  banking  houses  and  other  piouB  hn  .„^,  there  is  no 
knowing  how  long  the  inhabitants  may  ^m  .in  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  contented  poverty. 

In  descending  one  of  our  great  Wes^  -ti  '"ivers  in  a  steam- 
boat, I  met  with  two  worthies  from  one  of  these  villages, 
who  had  been  on  a  distant  excursion,  the  longest  they  Lad 
ever  made,  as  they  seldom  ventured  far  from  home.  One 
was  the  great  man,  or  grand  seigneur,  of  the  village;  not 
that  he  enjoyed  any  legal  privileges  or  power  there,  every- 
thing of  the  kind  having  been  done  away  when  the  province 
was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States.  His  sway  over 
his  neighbors  was  merely  one  of  custom  and  convention,  out 
of  deference  to  his  family.  Beside,  bo  was  worth  full  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  an  amount  almost  equal,  in  tlie  imagina- 
tions of  the  villagers,  to  the  treasures  of  King  Solomon. 

This  very  substantial  old  gentleman,  though  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  generation  in  this  country,  retained  the  true  Gallic 
feature  and  deportment,  and  reminded  me  of  one  of  those 
provincial  potentates  that  are  to  :)e  met  with  in  the  remote 
parts  of  France.  He  was  of  a  lar,:?e  frame,  a  ginger-bread 
complexion,  strong  features,  eyes  that  stood  out  like  glass 
knobs,  and  a  prominent  nose,  which  he  frequently  regaled 
from  a  gold  snuflf-box,  and  occasionally  blew,  with  a  colored 
handkerchief,  until  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet. 
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He  was  attended  by  an  old  negro,  as  black  as  ebony,  with 
a  huge  mouth  in  a  continual  grin;  evidently  a  privileged  and 
favorite  servant,  who  had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  Creole  style — with  white  jacket  and  trou- 
sers, a  stiff  shirt  collar  that  threatened  to  cut  off  his  ears, 
a  bright  Madras  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  and  large 
gold  earrings.  He  was  the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a 
Western  tour;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for,  excepting 
the  Indians,  the  negroes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike  person- 
ages to  be  met  with  in  those  parts.  It  is  true,  they  differ 
from  the  Indians  in  being  a  little  extra  polite  and  compli- 
mentary. He  was  also  one  of  the  merriest;  and  here,  too, 
the  negroes,  however  we  may  deplore  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion, have  the  advantage  of  their  masters.  The  whites  are, 
in  general,  too  free  and  prosperous  to  be  merry.  The  cares 
of  maintainiTig  their  rights  and  liberties,  adding  to  their 
wealth,  and  making  presidents,  engross  all  their  thoughts, 
and  dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  their  souls.  If  you  hear 
a  broad,  hearty,  devil-may-care  laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a 
negro's. 

Besides  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur  of  the  village 
had  another  no  less  cheribhed  and  privileged  attendant.  This 
was  a  huge  dog,  of  the  mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging 
mouth,  and  a  look  of  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about  the 
cabin  with  the  air  of  a  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who  had 
paid  for  his  passage.  At  dinner  time  he  took  his  seat  beside 
his  master,  giving  him  a  glance  now  and  then  out  of  a  corner 
of  his  eye,  which  bespoke  perfect  confidence  that  he  would 
not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he — every  now  and  then  a  huge 
morsel  would  be  thrown  to  him,  perad  venture  the  half -picked 
leg  of  a  fowl,  which  he  would  receive  with  a  snap  like  the 
springing  of  a  steel-trap — one  gulp,  and  all  was  down;  and 
a  glance  of  the  eye  told  his  master  that  he  was  ready  for 
another  consignment. 

The  other  village  worthy,  traveling  in  company  with  the 
seigneur,  was  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  Small,  thin,  and 
weazen  faced,  as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  be  represented  in 
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caricature,  with  a  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring 
in  his  ear.  His  dress  was  flimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on  his 
frame,  and  he  h&^d  altogether  the  look  of  one  with  but  little 
coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet,  though  one  of  the  poorest,  I  was 
assured  he  was  one  of  the  merriest  and  most  popular  person- 
ages in  his  native  village. 

Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  the 
factotum  of  the  place — sportsman,  schc  )lma8ter,  and  land 
surveyor.  He  could  sing,  dance,  and,  above  all,  play  on  the 
fiddle,  an  invaluable  accomplishment  in  an  old  French  creoIe 
village,  foi'  the  inhabitants  have  a  hereditary  love  for  balls 
and  fetes;  if  they  work  but  little,  they  dance  a  great  deal, 
and  a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their  heart. 

What  had  sent  Compere  Martin  traveling  with  the  grand 
peigneur  I  could  not  learn;  he  evidently  looked  up  to  him 
with  great  deference,  and  was  assiduous  in  rendering  him 
petty  attentions;  from  which  I  concluded  that  he  lived  at 
home  upon  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table.  He  was 
gayest  when  out  of  his  sight;  and  had  his  song  and  his  joke 
when  forward,  among  the  deck  passengers;  but  altogether 
Compere  Martin  was  out  of  his  element  on  board  of  a  steam- 
boat. He  was  quite  another  being,  I  am  told,  when  at 
home  in  his  own  village. 

Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveler,  he  too  had  his  canine  fol- 
lower and  retainer — and  one  suited  to  his  different  fortunes — 
one  of  the  ci vilest,  most  unoffending  little  dogs  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
on  board  of  the  steamboat;  if  you  did  but  look  hard  at  him, 
he  would  throw  himself  upon  his  back,  and  lift  up  his  legs, 
as  if  imploring  mercy. 

At  table  he  took  his  seat  a  little  distance  from  his  master; 
not  with  the  bluff,  confident  air  of  the  mastiff,  but  quietly 
and  diffidently,  his  head  on  one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously 
slouched,  the  other  hopefully  cocked  up;  his  under  teeth  pro- 
jecting beyond  his  black*  nose,  and  his  eye  wistfully  follow- 
ing each  morsel  that  went  into  hi&  master's  mouth. 

If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  venture  to  ab- 
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Btract  a  morsel  from  his  plato  to  g^ve  to  his  humble  com- 
panion, it  was  edifying  to  see  with  what  diffidence  the 
exemplary  little  animal  would  take  hold  of  it,  with  the  ver>' 
tip  of  his  teeth,  as  if  he  would  almost  rather  not,  or  was 
fearful  of  taking  too  great  a  liberty.  And  then  with  what 
decorum  would  he  eat  it !  How  many  efforts  would  he  make 
in  swallowing  it,  as  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat;  with  what 
daintiness  would  he  lick  his  lips;  and  then  with  what  an  air 
of  thankfulness  would  he  resume  his  seat,  with  his  teeth  once 
more  projecting  be^^ond  his  nose,  and  an  eye  of  humble  ex- 
pectation fixed  upon  his  master. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  steamboat  stopped 
at  the  village  which  was  the  residence  of  these  worthies.  It 
stood  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  bore  traces  of  having 
been  a  frontier  trading  post.  There  were  the  remains  of 
stockades  that  once  protected  it  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
houses  were  in  the  ancient  Spanish  and  French  colonial  taste, 
the  place  having  been  successively  under  the  domination  of 
both  those  nations  prior  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States. 

The  arrival  of  the  seigneur  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
his  humble  companion.  Compere  Martin,  had  evidently  been 
looked  forward  to  as  an  event  in  the  village.  Numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  white,  yellow,  and  black,  were 
collected  on  the  river  bank ;  most  of  them  clad  in  old-fash- 
ioned French  garments,  and  their  heads  decorated  with  col- 
ored handkerchiefs,  or  white  nightcaps.  The  moment  the 
steamboat  came  within  sight  and  hearing,  there  was  a  wav- 
ing of  handkerchiefs,  and  a  screaming  and  bawling  of  salu- 
tations, and  felicitations,  that  baffle  all  description. 

The  old  gentleman  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  received 
by  a  traixi  of  relatives,  and  friends,  and  children,  and  grand- 
children, whom  he  kissed  on  each  cheek,  and  who  formed 
a  procession  in  his  rear,  with  a  legion  of  domestics,  of  all 
ages,  following  him  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  French  house, 
that  domineered  over  the  village. 

His  black  valet  de  chambre,  in  white  jacket  and  trousers, 
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and  gold  earrings,  was  met  on  the  shore  by  a  boon,  though 
rustic  companion,  a  tall  negro  fellow,  with  a  long  good- 
humored  face,  and  the  profile  of  a  horse,  which  stood  out 
from  beneath  a  narrow-rimmed  straw  hat,  stuck  on  the  back 
of  his  head.  The  explosions  of  laughter  of  these  two  varlets 
on  meeting  and  exchanging  compliments  were  enough  to 
electrify  the  country  round. 

The  most  hearty  reception,  however,  was  that  given  to 
Compere  Martin.  Everybody,  young  and  old,  hailed  him 
before  he  got  to  land.  Everybody  had  a  joke  for  Compere 
Martin,  and  Compere  Martin  had  a  joke  for  everybody. 
Even  his  little  dog  appeared  to  partake  of  his  popularity, 
and  to  be  caressed  by  every  hand.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  a 
different  animal  the  moment  he  touched  the  land.  Here  he 
was  at  home ;  here  he  was  of  consequence.  He  barked,  he 
leaped,  he  frisked  about  his  old  friends,  and  then  would  skim 
round  the  place  in  a  wide  circle,  as  if  mad. 

I  traced  Compere  Martin  and  his  little  dog  to  their  home. 
It  was  an  old  ruinous  Spanish  house,  of  large  dimensions, 
with  verandas  overshadowed  by  ancient  elms.  The  house 
had  probably  been  the  residence,  in  old  times,  of  the  Spanish 
commandant.  In  one  wing  of  this  crazy,  but  aristocratical 
abode,  was  nestled  the  family  of  my  fellow-traveler;  for  poor 
devils  are  apt  to  be  magnificently  clad  and  lodged,  in  the 
cast-off  clothes  and  abandoned  palaces  of  the  great  and 
wealthy. 

The  arrival  of  Compere  Martin  was  welcomed  by  a  legion 
of  women,  children,  and  mongrel  curs;  and,  as  poverty  and 
gayety  generally  go  hand  in  hand  among  the  French  and 
their  d  scendants,  the  crazy  mansion  soon  resounded  with 
loud  gosi-ip  and  light-hearted  laughter. 

As  thf  steamboat  paused  a  short  time  at  the  village,  I 
took  occasion  to  stroll  about  the  place.  MoHt  c-f.  tlie  bouses 
were  in  the  French  taste,  with  casements  a:^!  rickety  ve- 
randas, but  most  of  them  in  flimsy  and  ruinous  conditii^ru 
All  the  wagons,  plows,  and  other  utensils  <ibout  the  piaue 
were  of  ancient  and  inconvenient  Gallic  construction,  such 
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fis  had  been  brought  from  France  in  the  primitive  days  of 
the  colony.  The  very  looks  of  the  people  reminded  me  of 
the  villages  of  France. 

From  one  of  the  houses  came  the  hum  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  accompanied  by  a  scrap  of  an  old  French  chanson, 
which  I  have  heard  many  a  time  among  the  peasantry  of 
Languedoc,  doubtless  a  traditional  song,  brought  over  by  the 
first  French  emigrants,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Half  a  dozen  young  lasses  emerged  from  the  adjacent 
dwellings,  reminding  me,  by  their  light  step  and  gay  cos- 
tume, of  scenes  in  ancient  France,  where  taste  in  dress 
comes  natural  to  every  class  of  females.  The  trim  bodice 
and  covered  pocticoat,  and  little  apron,  with  its  pockets  to 
receive  the  hands  when  in  an  attitude  for  conversation;  the 
colored  kerchief  wound  tastefully  roimd  the  head,  with  a 
coquettish  knot  perking  above  one  ear;  and  the  neat  slipper 
and  tight  drawn  stocking  with  its  braid  of  narrow  ribbon 
embracing  the  ankle  where  it  peeps  from  its  mysterious  cur- 
tain. It  is  from  this  ambush  that  Cupid  sends  his  most 
inciting  arrows. 

While  I  was  musing  upon  the  recollections  thus  acci- 
dentally summoned  up,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  from 
the  mansion  of  Compere  Martin,  the  signal,  no  doubt,  for 
a  joyous  gathering.  I  was  disposed  to  turn  my  steps  thither, 
and  witness  the  festivities  of  one  of  the  very  few  villages 
I  had  met  with  in  my  wide  tour  that  was  yet  poor  enough 
i»  be  merry ;  but  the  bell  of  the  steamboat  summoned  me  to 
re-embark. 

As  we  swept  away  from  the  shore,  I  cast  back  a  wistful 
eye  upon  the  moss-grown  roofs  and  ancient  elms  of  the 
village,  and  prayed  that  the  inhabitants  might  long  retain 
their  happy  ignornnce,  their  absence  of  all  enterprise  and 
improvement,  their  respect  for  the  fiddle,  and  their  contempt 
for  the  almighty  dollar.*     I  fear,  however,  my  prayer  ia 

*  This  phrase,  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  sketch,  has  since  passed 
into  ciirrent  circulation,  and  by  some  has  been  questioned  as  savoring 
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doomed  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  a  little  while  the  steamboat 
whirled  me  to  an  American  town,  just  springing  into  bustling 
and  prosperous  existence. 

The  surrounding  forest  had  been  laid  out  in  town  lots; 
frames  of  wooden  buildings  were  rising  from  among  stumps 
and  burned  trees.  The  place  already  boasted  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  and  two  banks,  all  built  of  pine  boards,  on  the  model 
of  Grecian  temples.  There  were  rival  hotels,  rival  churches, 
and  rival  newspapers;  together  with  the  usual  number  of 
judges,  and  generals,  and  governors;  not  to  speak  of  doctors 
by  the  dozen,  and  lawyers  by  the  score. 

The  place,  I  was  told,  was  in  an  astonishing  career  of 
improvement,  with  a  canal  and  two  railroads  in  embryo. 
Lots  tlx'^ubled  in  price  every  week ;  everybody  was  speculating 
in  1m ^d;  everybody  was  rich;  and  everybody  was  growing 
richer.  The  community,  however,  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
new  doctrines  in  religion  and  in  political  economy;  there 
were  camp  meetings,  and  agrarian  meetings ;  and  an  election 
was  at  hand,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  throw  tba  whole 
country  into  a  paroxysm. 

Alas !  with  such  an  enterprising  neighbor,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  poor  little  Creole  village ! 
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A  CONTENTED  MAN 

In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  there  is  a  sunny  comer 
under  the  wall  of  a  terrace  which  fronts  the  south.  Along 
the  wall  is  a  range  of  benches  commanding  a  view  of  the 
walks  and  avenues  of  the  garden.  This  genial  nook  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  in  fine 
days  in  winter,  as  it  seems  to  retain  the  flavor  of  departed 
summer.     On  a  calm,  brigiit  morning  it  is  quite  alive  with 


of  irreverence.  The  author,  therefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to  de- 
clare that  no  irreverence  was  intended  even  to  the  dollar  itself;  which 
he  is  aware  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of  worship. 
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nursery-maids  and  their  playful  little  charges.  Hither  also 
resort  a  number  of  ancient  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  with 
the  laudable  thrift  in  small  pleasures  and  small  expenses 
for  which  the  French  are  to  b€>  noted,  come  here  to  enjoy 
sunshine  and  save  firewood.  Here  may  often  be  seen  some 
cavalier  of  the  old  school,  when  the  sunbeams  have  warmed 
his  blood  into  something  like  ^  glow,  fluttering  about  like 
a  frost-bitten  moth  thawed  borore  the  fire,  putting  forth  a 
feeble  show  of  gallantry  among  the  antiquated  dames,  and 
now  and  then  eying  the  buxom  nursery-maids  with  what 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  air  of  libertinism. 

Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  this  place  I  had  ofteq 
remarked  an  old  gentleman  whose  dress  was  decidedly  ante- 
revolutional.  He  wore  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat  of  the 
ancien  regime;  his  hair  was  frizzed  over  each  ear  into  ailes 
de  pigeon,  a  style  strongly  savoring  of  Bourbonism ;  and  sit 
queue  stuck  out  behind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be 
disputed.  His  dress,  though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed 
gentility,  and  I  observed  that  he  took  his  snuff  out  of  au 
elegant  though  old-fashioned  gold  box.  He  appeared  to 
be  the  most  popular  man  on  the  walk.  He  had  a  compli- 
ment for  every  old  lady,  he  kissed  every  child,  and  he  patted 
every  little  dog  on  tLe  head ;  for  children  and  little  dogs  are 
very  important  members  of  society  in  France.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  he  seldom  kissed  a  child  without,  at  the 
fiame  time,  pinching  the  nursery-maid's  cheek ;  a  Frenchman 
of  the  old  school  never  forgets  his  devoirs  to  the  sex. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  this  old  gentleman.  There  was 
an  habitual  expression  of  benevolence  in  his  face  which  I 
have  very  frequently  remarked  in  these  relics  of  the  politer 
days  of  France.  The  constant  interchange  of  those  thousand 
little  courtesies  which  imperceptibly  sweeten  life  have  a 
happy  effect  upon  the  features,  and  spread  a  mellow  evening 
charm  over  the  wrinkles  of  old  c^efe. 

Where  there  is  a  favorable  predisposition  one  soon  forms 
a  kind  of  tacit  intimacy  by  often  meeting  on  tho  same  walks. 
Once  or  twice  I  accommodated  him  with  a  bench,  after  which 
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we  touched  hats  on  passing  each  other;  at  length  we  got  so 
far  as  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  together  out  of  his  box,  which 
is  equi\alent  to  eating  salt  together  in  the  East;  from  that 
time  our  acquaintance  was  established. 

I  now  became  his  frequent  companion  in  his  morning 
promenades,  and  derived  much  amusement  from  his  good- 
humored  remarks  on  men  and  manners.  One  morning,  as 
we  were  strolling  through  an  alley  of  the  Tuilerios,  with  the 
autumnal  breeze  whirling  the  yellow  leaves  about  our  path, 
my  companion  fell  into  a  peculiarly  communicative  vein, 
and  gave  me  several  particulars  of  his  history.  He  had  once 
been  wealthy,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  country 
and  a  noble  hotel  in  Paris;  but  the  revolution,  which  effected 
so  many  disastrous  changes,  stripped  him  of  everjiihing.  He 
was  secretly  denounced  by  his  own  steward  during  a  san- 
guinary period  of  the  revolution,  and  a  number  of  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  Convention  were  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  re- 
ceived private  intelligence  of  their  approach  in  time  to  effect 
his  escape.  He  landed  in  England  without  money  or  friends, 
but  considered  himself  singularly  fortunate  in  having  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders ;  several  of  his  neighbors  having 
been  guillotined  as  a  punishment  for  being  rich. 

When  he  reached  London  he  had  but  a  louis  in  his  pocket, 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  another.  He  ate  a  solitary  dinner 
of  beefsteak,  and  was  almost  poisoned  by  port  wine,  which 
from  its  color  he  had  mistaken  for  claret.  The  dingy  look 
of  the  chop-house,  and  of  thie  little  mahogany-colored  box 
in  which  he  ate  his  dinner,  contrasted  sadly  with  the  gay 
saloon^  of  Paris.  Everything  looked  gloomy  and  dishearten- 
ing. Poverty  stared  him  in  the  face ;  he  turned  over  the  few 
shillings  he  had  of  change ;  did  not  know  what  was  to  be- 
come of  him ;  and — went  to  the  theater ! 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  pit,  listened  attentively  to  a  trag- 
edy of  which  he  did  not  undei*stand  a  word,  and  which 
seemed  made  up  of  fighting,  and  stabbing,  and  scene  shifting, 
and  began  to  feel  his  spirits  sinking  w*  thin  liini ;  when,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  into  the  orchestra,   wL.vt  was  his  surprise  to 
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recognize  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  in  the  very  act  of  ex- 
torting music  from  a  huge  violoncello. 

As  soon  as  tbe  evening's  performance  was  over  he  tapped 
his  friend  on  ihe  shoulder;  they  kissed  each  other  on  each 
cheek,  and  thf  musician  took  him  home,  and  shared  his 
lodgings  with  him.  He  had  learned  music  as  an  accom- 
plishment; by  his  friend's  advice  he  now  turned  to  it  as  a 
means  of  support.  He  procured  a  violin,  offered  himself  for 
the  orchestra,  was  received,  and  again  considered  himself 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  upon  earth. 

Here  therefore  he  lived  for  many  years  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  terrible  Napoleon.  He  found  several  emigrants 
living,  like  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  their  talentE  They 
associated  together,  talked  of  France  and  of  old  times,  c»ad 
endeavored  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  Parisian  life  in  the 
center  of  London. 

They  dined  ai  a  miserable  cheap  French  restaurant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leicester  Squarr\  where  they  wei-e  served 
with  a  caricature  of  French  cookery.  They  took  their  prom- 
enade in  St.  James's  Park,  aikd  endeavored  to  fancy  it  the 
Tuileries;  in  short,  they  made  shift  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  everything  but  an  English  Sunday.  Indeed  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  against  tlie  En- 
glish, wliom  he  affirmed  to  be  braves  gens;  and  he  mingletl 
•so  much  among  them  that  at  th*^  end  of  twenty  years  he 
could  speak  their  language  almoii^  w^A\  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  wa«  another  epoch  in  his  life. 
He  had  considered  himself  a  fortunate  man  to  make  his 
escape  penniless  out  of  France,  and  lie  ccmsidered  himself 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  return  pennilesF  into  it.  It  is  trne 
that  he  found  hi.s  Parisian  hotel  had  passed  through  sevv^ral 
b.Tids  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  so  an  to  be  beyond 
thf>  'ef;*  h  of  recovery;  but  then  he  had  )ix>en  noticed  benig- 
nantlj  ly  government,  and  had  a  pensi^/n  <A  several  hundred 
Ivfxnv,  li^on  v7hich,  v-,th  careful  managfrn<f>nt,  he  lived 
iiiclci    iicitiiill/,  Ltno,  ab  iar  as  I  could  judge,  happily 
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As  his  once  splendid  hotel  was  now  occupied  as  a  hotel 
garniy  he  hired  a  small  chamber  in  the  attic;  it  was  but, 
as  he  said,  changing  his  bedroom  up  two  pair  of  stairs— he 
was  still  in  his  own  house.  His  room  was  decorated  with 
pictures  of  several  beauties  of  former  times,  with  whom  he 
professed  to  have  been  on  favorable  terms :  among  them  was 
a  favorite  opera-dancer,  who  had  been  the  admiration  of 
Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  She  had  been 
a  protegee  of  my  friend,  and  one  of  the  few  of  his  youthful 
favorites  who  had  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and  its  various 
viccisitudes.  They  had  renewed  their  acquaintance,  and  she 
now  and  then  visited  him ;  but  the  beautiful  Psyche,  once 
the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the  idol  of  the  parterre^  was  now 
a  shriveled,  little  old  woman,  warped  in  the  back  and  with 
a  hooked  nose. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  devout  attendant  upon  levees; 
he  was  most  zealous  in  his  loyalty,  and  could  not  speak  of 
the  royal  family  without  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  still 
felt  toward  them  as  his  companii  n;  in  exile.  As  to  his 
poverty  he  made  light  of  it,  and  indeed  had  a  good-humored 
way  of  consoling  himself  for  every  cross  and  privation.  If 
he  had  lost  his  chateau  in  the  country,  he  had  half  a  dozen 
royal  palaces,  as  it  were,  at  his  command.  He  had  Versailles 
and  St.  Cloud  for  his  country  resorts,  and  the  shady  alleys 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  for  his  town  recreation. 
Thus  all  his  promenades  and  relaxations  were  magnificent, 
yet  cost  nothing. 

When  I  walk  through  these  fine  gardens,  said  he,  I  have 
only  to  fancy  myself  the  owner  of  them,  and  they  are  mine. 
All  these  gay  crowds  are  my  visitors,  and  I  defy  the  grand 
seignior  himself  to  display  a  greater  variety  of  beauty.  Nay, 
what  is  better,  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  entertaining  them. 
My  estate  is  a  perfect  Sans  Souci,  where  every  oiio  does  as 
he  pleases,  and  no  one  troubles  the  owner.  All  Paris  is  my 
theater,  and  presents  me  with  a  continual  spectacle.  I  have 
a  treble  spread  for  me  in  every  street,  and  thousands  of 
waiters  ready  to  fly  at   my   bidding.     When  my  servants 
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have  waited  upon  me  I  pay  them,  discharge  them,  and 
there's  an  end ;  I  have  no  fears  of  their  wronging  or  pilfer- 
ing me  wher.  my  back  is  turned.  Upon  the  whole,  said  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  smile  of  infinite  good  humor,  when 
I  think  upon  the  various  risks  I  have  run,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  escaped  them;  when  I  recollect  all  that  I 
have  suffered,  and  consider  all  that  I  at  present  enjoy,  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  singular  good 
fortune. 

Such  was  the  brief  history  of  this  practical  philosopher, 
and  it  is  a  picture  of  many  a  Frenchman  ruined  by  the  revo- 
lution. The  French  appear  to  have  a  greater  facility  than 
most  men  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  reverses  of 
life,  and  of  extracting  honey  out  of  the  bitter  things  of  this 
world.  The  first  shock  of  calamity  is  apt  to  overwhelm 
them,  but  when  it  is  once  past,  their  natural  buoyancy  of 
feeling  soon  brings  them  to  the  surface.  This  may  be  called 
the  result  of  levity  of  character,  but  it  answers  the  end  of 
rec;>n  ciling  us  to  misfortune,  and  if  it  be  not  true  philosophy, 
it  is  something  almost  as  efficacious.  Ever  since  I  have 
heard  the  story  of  my  little  Frenchman,  I  have  treasured 
it  up  in  my  heart;  and  I  thank  my  stars  I  have  at  length 
found  what  1 1  li  long  considered  as  not  to  be  found  on  earth 
— a  contented  mon. 

P.  S.  — There  is  no  calculating  on  human  happiness.  Since 
writing  the  foregoing,  the  law  of  indemnity  has  been  passed, 
and  my  friend  restored  to  a  great  part  of  his  fortune.  I  was 
absent  from  Paris  at  the  time,  but  on  my  return  hastened 
to  congratulate  him.  I  found  him  magnificently  lodged  on 
the  first  floor  of  bis  hotel.  I  was  ushered,  by  a  servant  in 
livery,  through  splendid  saloons,  to  a  cabinet  richly  fur- 
nished, wliATe  I  found  my  little  Frenchman  reclining  on 
a  couch.  He  received  me  with  his  usual  cordiality;  but  I 
saw  the  gayety  and  benevolence  of  his  countenance  had  fled ; 
he  had  an  eye  full  of  care  and  anxiety. 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.     "Good  fort- 
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une?"  echoed  he;  "bah!     I  have  been  plundered  of  a  princely 
fortune,  and  they  give  me  a  pittance  as  an  indemnit "." 

Alas !  I  found  my  late  poor  and  contented  friend  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  miserable  men  in  Paris.  Instead  of  re- 
joicing in  the  ample  competency  restored  to  him,  he  is  daily 
repining  at  the  superfluity  withheld.  He  no  longer  wanders 
in  happy  idleness  about  Paris,  but  is  a  repining  attendant 
in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers.  His  loyalty  has  evapo- 
rated with  his  gayety ;  he  screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bour- 
bons are  mentioned,  and  even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he 
hears  the  praises  of  the  king.  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the 
many  philosophers  undone  by  the  law  of  indemnity,  and  his 
case  is  desperate,  for  I  doubt  whether  even  another  reverse 
of  fortune,  which  should  restore  hun  to  poverty,  could  make 
him  again  a  happy  man. 
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MOORISH   CHRONICLE 

CHRONICLE  OF  FERNAN  GONZALEZ 

COUNT  OF  CASTILE 


INTRODUCTION 

At  the  time  of  the  general  wreck  of  Spain  by  the  sudden 
tempest  of  Arab  invasion,  many  of  the  inhabitants  took  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  burying  themselves  in 
narrow  valleys  difficult  of  access,  wherever  a  constant  stream 
of  water  afforded  a  ^reen  bosom  of  pasture-land  and  scanty 
fields  for  cultivation.  For  mutual  protection  they  gathered 
together  in  small  villages  called  castros,  or  castrellos,  with 
watch-towers  and  fortresses  on  impending  cliffs,  in  which 
they  might  shelter  and  defend  themselves  in  case  of  sudden 
inroad.  Thus  arose  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias,  subject  to 
Pelayo  and  the  kings  hia  successors,  who  gradually  extended 
their  dominions,  built  towns  and  cities,  and  after  a  time  fixed 
their  seat  of  government  at  the  city  of  Leon. 

An  important  pait  of  the  region  over  which  they  bore 
sway  was  ancient  Cantabria,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  Dueco,  and  called  Castile  from  the  number  of  cas- 
tles with  which  it  was  studded.  They  divided  it  into  seign- 
iories, over  which  they  placed  civil  and  military  governors 
caUed  counts — a  title  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  comes^ 
a  companion,  the  person  enjoying  it  being  admitted  to  the 
familiar  companionship  of  the  king,  entering  into  his  coun- 
cils in  time  of  peace,  and  accompanying  him  to  the  field  in 
time  of  war.  The  title  of  count  was  therefore  more  dignified 
than  that  of  duke  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings. 

The  power  of  these  counts  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
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four  of  them  formed  a  league  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  orown  of  Leon.  Ordono  II.,  who  was  then 
king,  received  notice  of  it,  and  got  them  into  his  power  by- 
force,  as  some  assert,  but,  as  others  maintain,  by  perfidious 
artifice.  At  any  rate,  they  were  brought  to  court,  convicted 
of  treason,  and  publicly  beheaded.  The  Castilians  flew  to 
arms  to  revenge  their  deaths.  Ordono  took  the  field  with  a 
powerful  army,  but  his  own  death  defeated  all  his  plans. 

The  Castilians  now  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  and  elected  two  judges  to  rule  over  them — one  in 
a  civil,  the  other  in  a  military  capacity.  The  first  who  filled 
those  stations  were  Nuno  Rasura  and  Lain  Calvo,  two  power, 
f ul  nobles,  the  former  descended  from  Diego  Porcello,  a  count 
of  Lara ;  the  latter,  ancestor  of  the  renowned  Cid  Campeador. 

Nuno  Rasura,  the  civil  and  political  judge,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Gonzalez  Nuno,  who  married  Dona  Ximena,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  counts  of  Castile  put  to  death  by  Or- 
dono II.  From  this  marriage  came  Fernan  Gonzalez,  the 
subject  of  the  following  chronicle. 


CHAPTER   ONE 

INSTALLATION  OF  FERNAN  GONZALEZ  AS  COUNT  OF  CASTILE 
— HIS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  MOORS — VICTORY 
OF  SAN  QUIRCE— HOW  THE  COUNT  DISPOSED  OF  THE 
SPOILS 

The  renowned  Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  most  complete  hero 
of  his  time,  was  born  about  the  year  887.  Historians  trace 
his  descent  to  Nuno  Belchidez,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, and  Dona  Sula  Bella,  granddaughter  to  the  Prince 
Don  Sancho,  rightful  sovereign  of  Spain,  but  superseded  by 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings. 

Fernan  Gonzalez  was  hardily  educated  among  the  moun- 
tains in  a  strong  place  called  Maron,  in  the  house  of  Martin 
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Gonzalez,  a  gallant  and  veteran  cavalier.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  inured  to  all  kinds  of  toils  and  perils,  taught  to 
hunt,  to  hawk,  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  manage  sword, 
lance,  and  buckler;  in  a  word,  he  was  accomplished  in  all 
the  noble  exercises  befitting  a  cavalier. 

His  father,  Gonzalvo  Nunez,  died  in  903,  and  his  elder 
brother  Rodrigo  in  904,  without  issue;  and  such  was  the  ad- 
miration already  entertained  of  Feman  Gonzalez  by  the  hardy 
mountaineers  and  old  Castilian  warriors  that,  though  scarce 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  rule 
over  them.  His  title  is  said  to  have  been  Count,  Duke,  and 
Consul,  under  the  seigniory  of  Alonzo  the  Great,  king  of 
Leon.  A  cortes,  or  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry 
of  Castile  and  of  the  mountains,  met  together  at  the  recently 
built  city  of  Burgos  to  do  honor  to  his  installation.  Sebas- 
tian, the  renowned  Bishop  of  Oca,  ofl&ciated. 

In  those  stern  days  of  Spain,  the  situation  of  a  sovereign 
was  not  that  of  silken  ease  and  idle  ceremonial.  When  he 
put  the  rich  crown  upon  his  head,  he  encircled  it  likewise 
with  shining  steel.  "With  the  scepter  were  united  the  lance 
and  shield,  emblems  of  perpetual  war  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith.  The  cortes  took  this  occasion  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing laws  for  the  government  of  the  realm : 

1.  Above  all  things  the  people  should  observe  the  law  of 
God,  the  canons  and  statutes  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  lib- 
erty and  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  due  to 
its  ministers. 

2.  No  person  should  prosecute  another  out  of  Castile  at 
any  tribunal  of  justice  or  of  arms,  under  pain  of  being  con- 
sidered a  stranger. 

3.  All  Jews  and  Moors  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  faith  should  depart  from  Castile  within  two 
months. 

4.  That  cavaliers  of  noble  blood  should  treat  their  tenants 
and  vassals  with  love  and  gentleness. 

5.  That  he  who  slew  another,  or  committed  any  other 
grave  offense,  should  make  equal  measure  of  atonement. 
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6.  That  no  one  should  take  the  property  of  another;  but, 
if  oppressed  by  poverty,  should  come  to  the  count,  who  ought 
to  be  as  a  father  to  all. 

7.  That  all  should  unite  and  be  of  one  heart,  and  aid  one 
another  in  defense  of  their  faith  and  of  their  country. 

Such  were  the  ordinances  of  the  ancient  Cortes  of  Burgos; 
brief  and  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  multifarious  and  perplexed,  to  the  confusion 
and  ruin  of  cHents  and  the  enrichment  of  lawyers. 

Scarce  was  the  installation  ended,  and  while  Burgos  was 
yet  abandoned  to  festivity,  ere  the  young  count,  with  the  im- 
patient ardor  of  youth,  caused  the  trumpets  to  sound  through 
the  streets  a  call  to  arms.  A  captain  of  the  Moorish  king  of 
Toledo  was  ravaging  the  territory  of  Castile  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  troops,  and  against  him  the  youthful  count 
determined  to  make  his  first  campaign.  In  the  spur  of  the 
moment  but  one  hundred  horsemen  and  fifteen  hundred  foot- 
soldiers  could  be  collected ;  but  with  this  slender  force  the 
count  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Ruy  Velazquez,  a  valiant 
cavalier,  remonstrated  against  such  rashness,  but  in  vain. 
"I  owe,"  said  the  count,  "a  death  to  the  grave;  the  debt  can 
never  be  paid  so  honorably  as  in  the  service  of  God  and  my 
country.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  address  himself  heart 
and  hand  to  this  enterprise ;  for  if  I  come  face  to  face  with 
this  Moor,  I  will  most  assuredly  give  him  battle."  So  say- 
ing, he  knelt  before  Bishop  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  and 
craved  his  benediction.  The  reverend  prelate  invoked  on 
his  head  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven,  for  his  heart 
yearned  toward  him ;  but  when  he  saw  the  youthful  warrior 
about  to  depart,  he  kindled,  as  it  were,  with  a  holy  martial 
fire,  and  ordering  his  steed  to  be  saddled  he  sallied  forth  with 
him  to  the  wars. 

The  little  army  soon  came  upon  traces  of  the  enemy  in 
fields  laid  waste,  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  villages  and  ham- 
lets. The  count  sent  out  scouts  to  clamber  every  height  and 
explore  every  defile.  From  the  summit  of  a  hill  they  beheld 
the  Moors  encamped  in  a  valley  which  was  covered  with  the 
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flocks  and  herds  swept  from  the  neighboring  country.  The 
camp  of  the  marauders  was  formidable  as  to  numbers,  with 
various  standards  floating  in  the  breeze;  for  in  this  foray 
were  engaged  the  Moorish  chiefs  of  Saragossa,  Denia,  and 
Seville,  together  with  many  valiari  Moslems  who  had  crossed 
the  straits  from  Africa  to  share  in  what  they  considered  a 
holy  enterprise.  The  scouts  observed,  however,  that  the 
most  negligent  security  reigned  throughout  the  camp ;  some 
reposing,  others  feasting  and  reveling,  all  evidently  consider- 
ing themselves  safe  from  any  attack. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  count  led  his  men  secretly  and  si- 
lently to  the  assault,  and  came  upon  the  Moors  in  the  midst 
of  their  revelry,  before  they  had  time  to  buckle  on  their  armor. 
The  infidels,  however,  made  a  brave  though  confused  resist- 
ance ;  the  camp  was  strewn  with  their  dead ;  many  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  began  to  falter.  The  count  killed  their 
captain-general  with  his  own  hand,  in  single  fight,  as  he  was 
bravely  rallying  his  troops.  Upon  seeing  him  fall,  the  Moors 
threw  down  their  weapons  and  fled. 

Immense  booty  was  found  in  the  Moorish  camp — partly 
the  rich  arms  and  equipments  of  the  infidel  warriors,  partly 
the  plunder  of  the  country.  An  ordinary  victor  would  have 
merely  shared  the  spoils  with  his  soldiery ;  but  the  count  was 
as  pious  as  he  was  brave,  and,  moreover,  had  by  his  side  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Salamanca  as  counselor.  Contenting  him- 
self, therefore,  with  distributing  one-third  among  his  soldiery, 
he  shared  the  rest  with  God,  devoting  a  large  part  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory — a  pious  cus- 
tom, which  he  ever  after  observed.  He  moreover  founded  a 
church  on  the  field  of  battle,  dedicated  to  St.  Quirce,  on  whose 
festival  (the  16th  July)  this  victory  was  obtained.  To  this 
church  was  subsequently  added  a  monastery  where  a  worthy 
fraternity  of  monks  were  maintained  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory.  All  this  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  providential  presence  of  the  good  bishop  on 
this  occasion ;  and  this  is  one  instance  of  the  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  those  priests  and  monks  and  other  purveyors  of 
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the  Church,  who  hovered  about  the  Christian  camps  through- 
out all  these  wars  with  the  infidels. 


CHAPTER   TWO 

OF  THE  SALLY  FROM  BURGOS  AND  SURPRISE  OF  THE  CASTLE 

OF  LARA— CAPITULATION    OF   THE    TOWN — VISIT  TO 

ALFONSO  THE   GREAT,   KING  OF  LEON 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  did  not  remain  idle  after  the 
victory  of  San  Quirce.  There  was  at  this  time  an  old  castle, 
strong  but  much  battered  in  the  wars,  which  protected  a  smaU 
town,  the  remains  of  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Lara.  It 
was  the  ancient  domain  of  his  family,  but  was  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  Moors.  In  sooth  it  had  repeatedly  been 
taken  and  retaken ;  for  in  those  iron  days  no  castle  nor  fort- 
ress remained  long  under  the  same  masters.  One  year  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  next  of  the  Moors. 
Some  of  these  castles,  with  their  dependent  towns,  were 
sacked,  burned,  and  demolished;  others  remained  silent 
and  deserted,  their  original  owners  fearing  to  reside  in 
them ;  and  their  ruined  towers  were  only  tenanted  by  bats 
and  owls  and  screaming  birds  of  prey.  Lara  had  lain  for  a 
time  in  ruins  after  being  captured  by  the  Moors,  but  had  been 
rebuilt  by  them  with  diminished  grandeur,  and  they  held  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  castle,  whence  they  sallied  forth  occa- 
sionally to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Christians.  The  Moorish 
chieftain  of  Lara,  as  has  been  observed,  was  among  the  as- 
sociated marauders  who  had  been  routed  in  the  battle  of  San 
Quirce ;  and  the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  thought  this  a  favor- 
able time  to  strike  for  the  recovery  of  his  family  domain,  now 
that  the  infidel  possessor  was  weakened  by  defeat  and  could 
receive  no  succor. 

Appointing  Rodrigo  Velasquez  and  the  Count  Don  Vela 
Alvarez  to  act  as  governors  of  Castile  during  his  absence, 
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the  count  sallied  forth  from  Burgos  with  a  brilliant  train  of 
chivalry.  Among  the  distinguished  cavaliers  who  attended 
him  were  Martin  Gonzalez,  Don  Gustios  Gonzalez,  Don  Ve- 
lasco,  and  Don  Lope  de  Biscaya,  which  last  brought  a  goodly 
train  of  stout  Biscayans.  The  alfarez,  or  standard-bearer, 
was  Oi'bita  Velasquez,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  San  Quirce.  He  bore  as  a  standard  a  great  cross  of 
silver,  which  shone  gloriously  in  front  of  the  host,  and  is  pre- 
served, even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  church  of  San  Pedro 
de  Arlanza.  One  hundred  and  fifty  noble  cavaliers,  well 
armed  and  mounted,  with  many  esquires  and  pages  of  the 
lance,  and  three  thousand  foot-soldiers,  all  picked  men, 
formed  this  small  but  stout-hearted  army. 

The  count  led  his  troops  with  such  caution  that  they  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Lara  without  being  discovered. 
It  was  the  vigil  of  St.  John;  the  country  was  wrapped  in 
evening  shadows,  and  the  count  was  enabled  to  approach 
near  to  the  place  to  make  his  observations.  He  perceived 
that  his  force  was  too  inconsiderable  to  invest  the  town  and 
fortress.  Besides,  about  two  leagues  distant  was  the  gaunt 
and  rock- built  castle  of  Carazo,  a  presidio  or  stronghold  of 
the  Moors,  whence  he  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear,  should 
he  linger  before  the  fortress.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
whatever  was  to  be  effected  must  be  done  promptly  and  bj- 
sudden  surprise.  Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  he  put 
his  troops  in  ambush  in  a  deep  ravine  where  thej''  took  their 
rest,  while  he  kept  watch  upon  the  castle ;  maturing  his  plans 
against  the  morrow.  In  this  way  he  passed  his  midsummer's 
night,  the  vigil  of  the  blessed  St.  John. 

The  festival  of  St.  John  is  observed  as  well  by  Mahome- 
tans as  Christians.  During  the  night  the  bonfires  blazed  on 
the  hilltops  and  the  sound  of  music  and  festivity  was  heard 
from  within  the  town.  When  the  rising  sun  shone  along  the 
valley  of  the  Arlanza,  th  j  Moors  in  the  castle,  unsuspicious 
of  any  lurking  danger,  threw  open  the  gates  and  issued  forth 
to  recreate  themselves  in  the  green  fields  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.     When  they  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance,  and  a  hill  shut  them  from  view,  the  count  with  his 
eager  followers  issued  silently  but  swiftly  from  their  hiding- 
place  and  made  directly  for  the  castle.  On  the  way  they 
met  with  another  band  of  Moors  who  had  likewise  come 
forth  for  amusement.  The  count  struck  the  leader  to  the 
earth  with  one  blow  of  his  lance;  the  rest  were  either 
slain  or  taken  prisoners;  so  that  not  one  escaped  to  give 
the  ala.m. 

Those  of  the  garrison  who  had  remained  in  the  castle, 
seeing  a  Christian  force  rushing  up  to  the  very  walls,  hast- 
ened to  close  the  gates,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  count  and 
his  cavaliers  burst  them  open  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
who  made  opposition.  Leaving  Don  Velasco  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  castle,  the  count  hastened  with  the 
rest  in  pursuit  of  the  Moors  who  were  solemnizing  the  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arlanza.  Some  were  reclining  on  the  grass, 
others  were  amusing  themselves  with  music  and  the  popular 
dance  of  the  Zambra,  while  their  arms  lay  scattered  among 
the  herbage. 

At  sight  of  the  Christians,  they  snatched  up  their  weapons 
and  made  a  desperate  though  vain  resistance.  Within  two 
hours  almost  all  were  either  slain  or  captured ;  a  few  escaped 
to  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Carazo.  The  town,  seeing 
the  castle  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  the  garrison 
routed  and  destroyed,  readily  capitulated;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  permitted  to  retain  unmolested  possession  of  their 
houses,  on  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  count  the  same  tribute 
which  had  been  exacted  from  them  by  the  Moorish  king. 
Don  Velasco  was  left  alcayde  of  the  fortress,  and  the  count 
returned,  covered  with  glory,  to  his  capital  of  Burgos. 

The  brilliant  victories  and  hardy  deeds  of  arms  with  which 
the  youthful  Count  of  Castile  had  commenced  his  reign  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Alfonso  the  Great,  king  of  Leon,  and 
he  sent  missives  urging  him  to  appear  at  his  royal  court.  The 
count  accordingly  set  forth  with  a  cavalcade  of  his  most  ap- 
proved knights  and  many  of  his  relatives,  sumptuously  armed 
and  arrayed,  and  mounted  on  steeds  richly  caparisoned.     It 
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was  a  pageant  befitting  a  young  and  magnificent  chief,  in  the 
freshness  and  pleasance  of  his  years. 

The  king  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  attended  by 
all  the  pomp  and  grandem*  of  his  court.  The  count  alighted, 
and  approached  to  kiss  the  king's  hand ;  but  Alfonso  alighted 
also,  and  embraced  him  with  great  affection,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  these  illustrious  princes  continued  without  interruption 
throughout  the  life  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

to 

EXPEDITION    AGAINST     THE     FORTRESS    OF    MUGNON — DES- 
PERATE DEFENSE   OF  THE   MOORS— ENTERPRISE 
AGAINST  CASTRO   XERIZ 

Many  are  the  doughty  achievements  recorded  in  ancient 
chronicles  of  this  most  valorous  cavalier;  among  others  is  his 
expedition,  with  a  chosen  band,  against  the  castle  of  Mugnon, 
a  place  of  great  importance,  which  stood  at  no  great  distance 
from  Burgos.  He  sallied  from  his  capital  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, to  delude  the  Moorish  scouts ;  but  making  a  sudden 
turn,  came  upon  the  fortress  by  surprise,  broke  down  the 
gates,  and  forced  his  way  in  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  his  lance  and  sword 
having  been  broken  in  the  assault.  The  Moors  fought  des- 
perately from  court  to  tower,  from  tower  to  wall ;  and  when 
they  saw  all  resistance  vain,  many  threw  themselves  from 
the  battlements  into  the  ditch  rather  than  be  made  captives. 
Leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  the  count  returned  to 
Burgos. 

His  next  enterprise  was  against  Castro  Xeriz,  a  city  with 
a  strong  castle,  which  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Castile 
— the  Moorish  garrison  often  sweeping  the  road  between 
Burgos  and  Leon,  carrying  off  travelers,  capturing  cattle, 
and  plundering  convoys  of  provisions  and  merchandise.  The 
*  *  *  X— Vol.  X. 
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count  advanced  against  tJiis  place  in  open  day,  ravaging  the 
country  and  announcing  his  approach  by  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  burning  habitations  of  the  Moors.  Abdallah,  the 
alcayde  of  the  fortress,  would  have  made  peace,  but  the  count 
refused  all  terms.  "God,"  said  he,  "has  appointed  me  to 
rescue  his  holy  inheritance  fiom  the  power  of  infidels;  noth- 
ing is  to  be  negotiated  but  by  the  edge  of  the  sword." 

Abdallah  then  made  a  sally  with  a  chosen  band  of  his 
cavaliers.  They  at  first  careered  lightly  with  their  Arabian 
steeds  and  Ian  died  their  Moorish  darts,  but  the  Christians 
closed  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Ab- 
dallah fell  by  the  sword  of  the  count,  and  his  follower  fled 
with  loosened  reins  back  to  the  city.  The  Christians  followed 
bard  upon  them,  strewing  the  ground  with  dead.  At  the 
gate  of  the  city  they  were  met  by  Almondir,  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallah, who  disputed  the  gateway  and  the  street  inch  by  inch, 
until  the  whole  place  ran  with  blood.  The  Moors,  driven 
from  the  streets,  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  where  Almondir 
inspirited  them  to  a  desperate  defense,  until  a  stone  struck 
him  as  he  stood  on  the  battlements,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth 
dead.  Having  no  leader  to  direct  them,  the  Moors  surren- 
dered. "When  the  town  was  cleared  of  the  dead  and  order 
restored,  the  count  divided  the  spoils — allotting  the  houses 
among  his  followers,  and  peopling  the  place  with  Christians. 
He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Layn  Bermudez,  with  the  title 
of  count.  From  him  descended  an  illustrious  line  of  cavaliers 
termed  De  Castro,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in  Castile, 
but  continued  to  flourish  in  Portugal.  The  place  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Castro  Xeriz,  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
shed  in  this  conflict — xeriz,  in  the  Arabic  language,  signify- 
ing bloody.* 


*  Sandoval,  p.  301. 
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HOW  THE  COUNT  OP  CASTILE  AND  THE  KINO  OP  LEON  MAKE 
A  TRIUMPHANT  PORAY  INTO  THE  MOORISH  COUNTRY — 
CAPTURE  OP  SALAMANCA — OP  THE  CHALLENGE  BROUGHT 
BY   THE  HERALD   AND  OP  THE  COUNT'S  DEFIANCE 

Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was  restless,  daring,  and  im- 
petuous ;  he  seldom  suffered  lance  to  rest  on  wall  or  steed  in 
stable,  and  no  Moorish  commander  could  sleep  in  quiet  who 
held  town  or  tower  in  his  neighborhood.  King  Alfonso  the 
Great  became  emulous  of  sharing  in  his  achievements,  and 
they  made  a  campaign  together  against  the  Moors.  The 
count  brought  a  splendid  array  of  Castilian  chivalry  into  the 
field,  together  with  a  host  of  Montaneses,  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous troops  from  the  Asturias,  excellent  for  marauding  war- 
fare. The  king  of  Leon  brought  his  veteran  bands,  seasoned 
to  battle.  "With  their  united  forces  they  ravaged  the  Moorish 
country,  marking  their  way  with  havoc  and  devastation ;  ar- 
rived  before  Salamanca,  they  took  that  city  by  storm  after  a 
brave  defense,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiery. 
After  which  such  of  the  Moors  as  chose  to  remain  in  it  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  possessions  as  vassals  to  the  king. 
Having  accomplished  this  triumphant  foray,  they  returned, 
each  one  to  his  capital. 

The  Count  of  Castile  did  not  repose  long  in  his  palace. 
One  day  a  Moorish  herald  magnificently  dressed  rode  into 
the  city  of  Burgos,  bringing  Fernan  Gonzalez  a  cartel  of  de- 
fiance. It  was  from  a  vaunting  Moor  named  Acefeli,  who 
had  entered  the  territories  of  Castile  with  a  powerful  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  giving  out  that  he  had  come  to  measure 
strength  and  prowess  with  the  count  in  battle.  Don  Fernan 
Gonzalez  replied  to  the  defiance  with  weapon  in  hand  at  the 
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head  of  \nn  warriorH.  A  pitched  battle  eiiHued,  which  lasted 
from  early  morn  until  evening  twilight.  In  the  course  of 
the  fight  the  count  was  in  imminent  peril,  his  horse  being 
killed  under  him  and  himself  surrounded,  but  he  was  rescued 
by  his  cavaliers.  After  great  bloodshed,  the  Moors  were 
routed  and  pursued  beyond  the  borders.  The  spoil  gained 
in  this  battle  was  devoutly  expended  in  repairing  the  churches 
of  Castile  and  the  Montaneses. 


CHAPTER    FIVE 
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A    NIGHT    ASSAULT    UPON    THE    CASTLE    OP    CARAZO  —  THE 
MOORISH   MAIDEN   WHO   BETRAYED   THE   GARRISON 

In  those  warlike  times  of  Spain  every  one  lived  with  sword 
in  hand ;  there  was  scarcely  a  commanding  cliff  or  hilltop  but 
had  its  castle.  Moors  and  Christians  regarded  each  other 
from  rival  towers  and  battlements  perched  on  opposite  heights, 
and  were  incessantly  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the  val- 
leys. 

We  have  seen  that  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  had  regained 
possession  of  the  ancient  town  and  fortress  of  Lara,  the  do- 
main of  his  ancestors;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  within 
two  leagues'  distance  stood  the  Moorish  presidio  of  Carazo. 
It  was  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  cragged  steepness  of  its  position  and  its  high 
and  thick  walls  seemed  to  render  it  proof  against  all  assault. 
The  Moors  who  garrisoned  it  were  fierce  marauders,  who 
used  to  sweep  down  like  birds  of  prey  from  their  lofty  nest, 
pounce  upon  the  flocks  and  dwellings  of  the  Christians,  make 
hasty  ravages,  and  bear  away  their  spoils  to  the  mountain- 
top.  There  was  no  living  with  safety  or  tranquillity  within 
the  scope  of  their  maraudings. 

Intelligence  of  their  misdeeds  was  brought  to  the  count 
at  Burgos.     He  determined  to  have  that  castle  of  Carazo, 
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whatever  might  be  the  cost;  for  this  purpose  he  callod  a 
council  of  his  chosen  cavaHere.  He  did  not  conceal  the  ixjril 
of  the  enterprise,  from  the  cnig-built  situation  of  the  castle, 
its  great  strength,  and  the  vigilance  and  valor  of  its  garrison. 
Still  the  Castilian  cavaliers  offered  themselves  to  carry  the 
fortress  or  die. 

The  count  sallied  secretly  from  Burgos  with  a  select  force, 
and  repaired  in  the  night-time  to  Lara,  that  the  Moors  might 
have  no  intimation  nor  suspicion  of  his  design.  In  the  midst 
of  the  next  night,  the  castle-gate  was  quietly  opened  and  they 
issued  forth  as  silently  as  possible,  pursuing  their  course  in 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  valley  until  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Carazo.  Here  they  remained  in  ambush, 
and  sent  forth  scouts.  As  the  latter  prowled  about  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  they  heard  a  female  voice  singing  above 
them  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a  Moorish  damsel 
coming  down,  with  a  vessel  upon  her  head.  She  descended 
to  a  fountain  which  gushed  forth  beneath  a  grove  of  willows, 
and  as  she  sang  she  began  to  fill  her  vessel  with  water.  The 
spies  issued  from  their  concealment,  seized  her,  and  carried 
her  to  Count  Fern  an  Gonzalez. 

Overcome  by  terror  or  touched  by  conviction,  the  Moorish 
damsel  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  count,  declared 
her  wish  to  turn  Christian,  and  offered,  in  proof  of  her  sin- 
cerity, to  put  him  in  a  way  of  gaining  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle. Being  encouraged  to  proceed,  she  told  him  that  there 
was  to  be  a  marriage  feast  that  day  in  the  castle,  and  of 
course  a  great  deal  of  revelry,  which  would  put  the  garrison 
off  its  guard.  She  pointed  out  a  situation  where  he  might 
lay  in  ambush  with  his  troops  in  sight  of  the  tower,  and 
promised  when  a  favorable  moment  presented  for  an  attack 
to  give  a  signal  with  a  light. 

The  count  regarded  her  for  a  time  with  a  fixed  and  ear- 
nest gaze,  but  saw  no  faltering  nor  change  of  countenance. 
The  case  required  bold  measures,  combined  with  stratagem ; 
so  he  confided  in  her,  and  permitted  her  to  return  to  the  cas- 
tle.    All  day  he  lay  in  ambush  with  his  troops,  each  man 
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with  his  hand  upon  his  weapon  to  guard  against  surprise. 
The  distant  sound  of  revelry  from  the  castle,  with  now  and 
then  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  bray  of  trumpets,  and  a  strain 
of  festive  music,  showed  the  gayety  that  reigned  within. 
Night  came  on ;  lights  gleamed  from  walls  and  windows,  but 
none  resembling  the  appointed  signal.  It  was  almost  mid- 
night, and  the  count  began  to  fear  the  Moorish  damsel  had 
deceived  him,  when  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  the  signal  light 
gleaming  from  one  of  the  towers. 

He  now  sallied  forth  with  his  men,  and  all,  on  foot,  clam- 
bered up  the  steep  and  rugged  height.  They  had  almost  at- 
tained the  foot  of  the  towers  when  they  were  descried  by  a 
sentinel  who  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "The  foe!  the  foe!  to 
arms!  to  arms!"  The  count,  followed  by  his  hardy  cava- 
liers, rushed  forward  to  tne  gate,  crying,  "God  and  Saint 
Millan!"  The  whole  castle  was  instantly  in  an  uproar. 
The  Moors  were  bewildered  by  the  sudden  surprise  and 
the  confusion  of  a  night  assault.  They  fought  bravely, 
but  irregularly.  The  Christians  had  but  one  plan  and  one 
object.  After  a  hard  struggle  and  great  bloodshed,  they 
forced  the  gate  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
castle. 

The  count  remained  several  days,  fortifying  the  place  and 
garrisoning  it,  that  it  might  not  fall  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moors.  He  bestowed  magnificent  rewards  on  the 
Moorish  damsel  who  had  thus  betrayed  her  countrymen ;  she 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  she  had  just  given 
such  a  signal  proof  of  devotion,  though  it  is  not  said  whether 
the  count  had  sufl&cient  confidence  in  her  conversion  and  her 
newly  molded  piety  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  the  fortress 
she  had  betrayed. 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  the  count  departed 
on  his  return,  and  encountered  on  the  road  his  mother  Dona 
Nuna  Fernandez,  who,  exulting  in  his  success,  had  set  out 
to  visit  him  at  Carazo.  The  mother  and  son  had  a  joyful 
meeting,  and  gave  the  name  of  Contreras  to  the  place  of 
their  encounter. 
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CHAPTER   SIX 


DEATH  OF  ALFONSO,  KING  OF  LEON— THE  MOORS  DETER- 
MINED TO  STRIKE  A  FRESH  BLOW  AT  THE  COUNT,  WHO 
SUMMONS  ALL  CASTILE  TO  HIS  STANDARD — OP  HIS  HUNT 
IN  THE  FOREST  WHILE  WAITING  FOR  THE  ENEMY,  AND 
OF   THE   HERMIT   THAT   HE   MET   WITH 
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Alfonso  the  Great  was  now  growing  old  and  infirm, 
and  his  queen  and  sons,  taking  advantage  of  his  age  and 
feebleness,  endeavored  by  harsh  treatment  to  compel  him  to 
relinquish  the  crown.  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  interceded 
between  them,  but  in  vain;  and  Alfonso  was  at  length 
obliged  to  surrender  his  crown  to  his  oldest  son,  Don  Garcia. 
The  aged  monarch  then  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  I  ago;  but,  falling  ill  of  his  mortal  malady,  sent 
for  the  count  to  come  to  him  to  his  deathbed  at  Zamora.  The 
count  hastened  thither  with  all  zeal  and  loyalty.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Alfonso  and  his 
son  Don  Garcia  in  his  dying  moments,  and  was  with  the 
monarch  when  he  quietly  breathed  his  last.  The  death  of 
the  king  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Moors,  and  they  thought 
this  a  favorable  moment  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  rising  power 
of  the  count.  Abderahman  was  at  this  time  king  of  Cordova 
and  miramamolin  or  sovereign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  He 
had  been  enraged  at  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Carazo,  and 
the  other  victories  of  the  count ;  and  now  that  the  latter  had 
no  longer  the  king  of  Leon  to  back  him,  it  was  thought  he 
might,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  be  completely  crushed.  Abde- 
rahman accordingly  assembled  at  Cordova  a  great  army  of 
Moorish  warriors,  both  those  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  sent 
them,  under  the  command  of  Almanzor,  to  ravage  the  coun- 
try of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez.     This   Almanzor  was  the 
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most  valiant  Moorish  general  in  Spain,  and  one  on  whom 
Abderahman  depended  as  upon  his  right  hand. 

On  hearing  of  the  impending  danger,  Count  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez summoned  all  men  of  Castile  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  repair  to  his  standard  at  Munon.  His  force  when  as- 
sembled was  but  small,  but  composed  of  the  bravest  chivalry 
of  Castile,  any  one  knight  of  which  he  esteemed  equal  to  ten 
Moors.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  cavaliers  was  Don 
Gonzalo  Gustios,  of  Lara,  who  brought  seven  valiant  sons  to 
the  field — the  same  afterward  renowned  in  Spanish  story  as 
the  seven  princes  of  Lara.  With  Don  Gonzalo  came  also  his 
wife's  brother,  Ruy  or  Rodrigo  Velasquez,  a  cavalier  of  great 
powers. 

In  the  meantime  tidings  continued  to  arrive  of  the  great 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  was  said  to  cover  the  country  with 
its  tents.  The  name  of  the  Moorish  general,  Almanzor,  Hke. 
wise  inspired  great  alarm.  One  of  the  count's  cavaliers, 
therefore,  Gonzalo  Diaz,  counseled  him  not  to  venture  upon 
an  open  battle  against  such  fearful  odds ;  but  rather  to  make 
a  tula,  or  ravaging  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  Moors,  by 
way  of  compelling  them  to  make  a  truce.  The  count,  how- 
ever, rejected  his  advice.  **As  to  their  numbers,"  said  he, 
*'one  lion  is  worth  ten  sheep,  and  thirty  wolves  could  kill 
thirty  thousand  lambs.  As  to  that  Moor,  Almanzor,  be  as- 
sured we  shall  vanquish  him,  and  the  greater  his  renown  the 
greater  will  be  the  honor  of  the  victory." 

The  count  now  marched  his  little  army  to  Lara,  where 
he  paused  to  await  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  While  his 
troops  were  lying  there  he  mounted  his  horse  one  day  and 
went  forth  with  a  few  attendants  to  hunt  in  the  forests  which 
bordered  the  river  Arlanza.  In  the  course  of  the  chase  he 
roused  a  monstrous  boar  and  pursued  it  among  rocks  and 
brakes  until  he  became  separated  from  his  attendants.  Still 
following  the  track  of  the  boar,  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  precipice,  up  which  the  animal  mounted  by  a  rugged 
and  narrow  path,  where  the  horse  could  not  follow.  The 
count  alighted,  tied  his  horse  to  an  oak,  and  clambered  up 
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the  path,  assisting  himself  at  times  with  his  boar-spear.  The 
path  led  to  a  close  thicket  of  cedars,  surrounding  a  small 
edifice  partly  built  of  stone  and  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  boar  had  taken  refuge  withi.  ,  and  had  taken  his 
stand  behind  what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  stone.  The 
count  was  about  to  lanch  his  javelin  when  he  beheld  a  cross 
of  stone  standing  on  what  he  now  perceived  was  an  altar, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  a  holy  place.  Being  as  pious  as 
he  was  brave,  the  good  count  knelt  no  .v  before  the  altar  and 
asked  pardon  of  God  for  the  sin  he  had  been  on  the  point 
of  committing;  and  when  he  had  finished  this  prayer,  he 
added  another  for  victory  over  the  foe. 

While  he  was  yet  praying,  there  entered  a  venerable 
monk.  Fray  Pelayo  by  name,  who,  seeing  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian knight,  gave  him  his  benediction.  He  informed  the 
count  that  he  resided  in  this  hermitage  in  company  with  two 
other  monks — Arsenio  and  Silvano.  The  count  marveled 
much  how  they  could  live  there  in  a  country  overrun  bj' 
enemies,  and  which  had  for  a  long  time,  and  but  recently, 
been  in  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  hermit  replied  that 
in  the  service  of  God  they  were  ready  to  endure  all  hardships. 
It  is  true  they  suffered  much  from  cold  and  hunger,  being 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  herbs  and  roots ;  but  by  secret  paths 
and  tracks  they  were  in  communication  with  other  hermit- 
ages scattered  throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  aid  and  comfort  each  other.  They  could  also 
secretly  sustain  in  the  faith  the  Christians  who  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  Moors,  and  afford  them  places  of  refuge 
and  concealment  in  cases  of  extremity. 

The  count  now  opened  his  heart  to  the  good  hermit,  re- 
vealing his  name  and  rank,  and  the  perils  impending  over 
him  from  the  invasion  of  the  infidel.  As  the  day  was  far 
spent.  Fray  Pelayo  prevailed  upon  him  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  hermitage,  setting  before  him  barley  bread  and  such 
simple  fare  as  his  cell  afforded. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  count  went  forth  and  found  the 
hermit  seated  beneath  a  tree  on  a  rock,  whence  he  could  look 
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far  and  wide  out  of  the  forest  and  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  hermit  then  accosted  him  as  one  whose  holy  and 
meditative  Ufe  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh  had  given  him 
the  power  to  look  into  the  future  almost  with  the  eye  of  proph- 
ecy. "Of  a  truth,  my  son,"  said  he,  "there  are  many  trials 
and  hardships  in  store  for  thee ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  thou 
wilt  conquer  these  Moors,  and  wilt  increase  thy  power  and  pos- 
sessions.'* He  now  revealed  to  the  count  certain  signs  and 
portents  which  would  take  place  during  battle.  "When  thou 
shalt  see  these,"  said  he,  "be  assured  that  Heaven  is  on  thy 
side,  and  thy  victory  secure."  The  count  listened  with  de- 
vout attention.  "If  these  things  do  indeed  come  to  pass," 
said  he,  "I  will  found  a  church  and  convent  in  this  place,  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  this  hermitage; 
and  when  I  die  my  body  shall  be  interred  here."  Receiving 
then  the  benediction  of  the  holy  friar  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


l#^I      'lint   '         •  . 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  FORD  OF  CASCAJARES 

"When  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  returned  to  his  troops  he 
found  them  in  great  alarm  at  his  absence,  fearing  some  evil 
had  befallen  him ;  but  he  cheered  them  with  an  account  of 
his  adventure  and  of  the  good  fortune  predicted  by  the 
hermit. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  day  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  that  the  Christian  and  Moslem  armies  came  in  sight 
of  each  other.  The  Moors  advanced  with  a  great  sound  of 
trumpets,  atabals,  and  cymbals,  and  their  mighty  host  ex- 
tended over  hill  and  valley.  When  they  saw  how  small  was 
the  force  of  the  Christians  they  put  up  derisive  shouts,  and 
rushed  forward  to  surround  them. 

Don  Feman  Gonzalez  remained  calm  and  unmoved  upon 
a  rising  ground,  for  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  the  sign  of 
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victory  promised  by  the  hermit  was  to  take  place.  Near  by 
him  was  a  youthful  cavalier,  Pedro  Gonzalez  by  name,  a 
native  of  La  Puente  de  Hitero,  of  fiery  courage  but  vain- 
glorious temper.  He  was  cased  in  shining  armor,  and 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  horse  impatient  of  spirit  as  himself, 
and  incessantly  foaming  and  champing  on  the  bit  and  paw- 
ing the  earth.  As  the  Moors  drew  near,  while  there  was  yet 
a  large  space  between  them  and  the  Christians,  this  fiery 
cavalier  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  but  giving  reins 
to  his  steed  set  off  headlong  to  encounter  the  foe;  when  sud- 
denly the  earth  opened,  man  and  horse  rushed  downward 
into  an  abyss,  and  the  earth  closed  as  before. 

A  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the  Christian  ranks,  and  a 
panic  was  likely  to  seize  upon  them,  but  Don  Feman  Gon- 
zalez rode  in  front  of  them,  exclaiming,  "This  is  the  prom- 
ised sign  of  victory.  Let  us  see  how  Castilians  defend  their 
lord,  for  my  standard  shall  be  borne  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight."  So  saying,  he  ordered  Orbita  Velasquez  to  advancf3 
his  standard ;  and  when  his  troops  saw  the  silver  cross  glit- 
tering on  high  and  borne  toward  the  enemy,  they  shouted, 
"Castile!  Castile!"  and  rushed  forward  to  the  fight.  Imme- 
diately around  the  standard  fought  Don  Gonzalo  Gustios  and 
his  seven  sons,  and  he  was,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  like  a 
lion  leading  his  whelps  into  the  fight.  Wherever  they  fought 
their  way,  they  might  be  traced  by  the  bodies  of  bleeding 
and  expiring  infidels.  Few  particulars  of  this  battle  remain 
on  record ;  but  it  is  said  the  Moors  were  as  if  struck  with 
sudden  fear  and  weakness,  and  fled  in  confusion.  Almanzor 
himself  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  attended  by  a 
handful  of  his  cavaliers. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Moors  was  found  vast  booty  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  precious  things,  with  sumptuous  armor 
and  weapons.  When  the  spoil  was  divided  and  the  troops 
were  refreshed,  Don  Fernan  Gonzalez  went  with  his  cava- 
liers in  pious  procession  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro. 
Here  he  gave  much  silver  and  gold  to  the  worthy  Fray 
Pelayo,  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  warriors  who  had  fallen  m  battle,  and  in  prayers  for 
further  victories  over  the  infidels;  after  which  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  capital  in  Burgos.* 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

OP  THE   MESSAGE   SENT   BY   THE    COUNT    TO    SANCHO   II., 

KING  OF  NAVARRE,  AND  THE   REPLY— THEIR 

ENCOUNTER  IN   BATTLE 


mm 


The  good  Count  of  Castile  was  so  inspirited  by  this  signal 
victory  over  the  Moors,  and  their  great  general  Almanzor, 
that  he  determined,  now  that  he  had  a  breathing-spell  from 
infidel  warfare,  to  redress  certain  grievances  sustained  from 
one  of  his  Christian  neighbors.  This  was  Don  Sancho  II., 
king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  Abarca,  either  from  the  abarcas 
or  shepherd-shoes  which  he  had  worn  in  early  life,  when 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  kept  his  promise 
of  founding  a  church  and  monastery  on  the  site  of  the  hermitage.  The 
latter  edifice  remained  to  after  ages.  "It  stands,"  says  Sandoval  "on 
a  precipice  overhanging  the  river  Arlanza,  insomuch  that  it  inspires 
dread  to  look  below.  It  is  extremely  ancient ;  large  enough  to  hold  a 
hundred  persons.  Within  the  chapel  is  an  opening  like  a  chasm,  lead- 
ing down  to  a  cavern  larger  than  the  church,  formed  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  a  small  window  which  overlooks  the  river.  It  was  here  the  Chris- 
tians used  to  conceal  themselves." 

As  a  corroboration  of  the  adventure  of  the  Count  of  Castile,  San- 
doval assures  us  that  in  his  day  the  oak  still  existed  to  which  Don 
Fernan  Gonzalez  tied  his  horse,  when  he  alighted  to  scramble  up  the 
hill  in  pursuit  of  the  boar.  The  worthy  Fray  Agapida,  however,  needed 
no  corroboration  of  the  kind,  swallowing  the  whole  story  with  the  ready 
credence  of  a  pious  monk.  The  action  here  recorded  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  battle  of  the  Ford  of  Cascajares. 

Sandoval  gives  a  different  account  of  the  fate  of  the  hermits.  He 
says  that  Almanzor,  in  a  rage  at  their  prognostics,  overthrew  their 
chapel,  and,  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  ordered  the  three  monks 
to  be  >'<^headed  in  his  presence.  "This  martyrdom,"  he  adds,  "is  repre- 
sented in  an  ancient  painting  of  the  chapel  which  still  exists." 
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brought  up  in  secrecy  and  indigence,  during  the  overthrow 
of  his  country  by  the  Moors,  or  from  making  his  soldiers 
wear  shoes  of  the  kind  in  crossing  the  snowy  Pyrenees.  It 
was  a  name  by  which  the  populace  delighted  to  call  him. 

This  prince  had  recovered  all  Navarre  from  the  infidels, 
and  even  subjected  to  his  crown  all  Biscay,  or  Cantabria, 
and  some  territory  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of 
France.  Not  content  with  these  acquisitions,  he  had  made 
occasional  inroads  into  Castile,  in  consequence  of  a  contest 
respecting  the  territories  of  Najarra  and  Rioxa,  to  which  he 
laid  claim.  These  incursions  he  repeated  whenever  he  had 
peace  or  truce  with  the  Moors.* 

Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  having  now  time,  as  has  been 
observed,  to  attend  to  these  matters,  sent  an  embassador  to 
King  Sancho,  charged  with  a  courteous  but  resolute  message. 
"I  come,  senor,"  said  the  embassador  to  the  king,  *'by  com- 
mand of  the  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  of  Castile,  and  this  is 
what  I  am  told  to  say.  You  have  done  him  much  wrong 
in  times  past,  by  leaguing  with  the  infidels  and  making  in- 
roads into  his  territories  while  he  was  absent  or  engaged  in 
war.  If  you  will  amend  your  ways  in  this  respect,  and 
remedy  the  past,  you  will  do  him  much  pleasure;  but  if  you 
refuse,  he  sends  you  his  defiance." 

King  Sancho  Abarca  was  lost  in  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation at  receiving  such  a  message  from  a  count  of  Castile. 
"Return  to  the  count,"  said  he,  '*and  tell  him  I  will  amend 
nothing;  that  I  marvel  at  his  insolence,  and  hold  him  for  a 
madman  for  daring  to  defy  me.  Tell  him  he  has  listened  to 
evil  counsel,  or  a  few  trifling  successes  against  the  Moors 
have  turned  his  brain;  but  it  will  be  very  different  when 
I  come  to  seek  him,  for  there  is  not  town  or  tower  from 
which  I  will  not  drag  him  forth."  f 

The  embassador  returned  with  this  reply,  nor  did  he  spare 
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*  Sandoval:  The  Five  Bishops,     Mariana,  lib.  8,  c.  5,  p.  367.    Cron. 
Gen.  de  Espafla,  part  3,  c.  18,  fol.  53. 
f  Cron.  Gen.  de  Espana,  ut  supra. 
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the  least  of  its  scorn  and  bitterness.  Upon  this  the  count 
assembled  his  cavaliers  and  councilors,  and  represented  the 
case.  He  exhorted  them  to  stand  by  him  in  seeking  redress 
for  this  insult  and  injury  to  their  country  and  their  chieftain. 
"We  are  not  equal  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  but  we  are 
valiant  men,  united  and  true  to  each  other,  and  one  hundred 
good  lances,  all  in  the  hands  of  chosen  cavaliers,  all  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  are  worth  three  hundred  placed  by  chance 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  common  tie."  The  cava- 
liers all  assured  him  they  would  follow  and  obey  him  as  loyal 
subjects  of  a  worthy  lord,  and  would  prove  their  fealty  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

A  little  army  of  stanch  Castilians  was  soon  assembled, 
the  silver  cross  was  again  reared  on  high  by  the  standard- 
bearer  Orbita  Velasquez,  and  the  count  advanced  resolutely 
a  day's  journey  into  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  for  his  maxim 
was  to  strike  quickly  and  sudden.  King  Sancho  wondered 
at  his  daring,  but  hastened  to  meet  him  with  a  greatly 
superior  force.  The  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
a  place  called  the  Era  de  Gollanda. 

The  count  now  addressed  his  men.  "The  enemy,"  said 
he,  "-^re  more  numerous  than  we;  they  are  vigorous  of  body 
and  light  of  foot,  and  are  dexterous  in  throwing  darts.  They 
will  have  the  advantage  if  they  attack  us ;  but  if  we  attack 
them  and  close  manfully,  we  shall  get  the  field  of  them  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  hurl  their  darts  and  wound  us.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  make  for  the  king.  If  I  can  but  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  Castile  upon  his  person  I  care  not  how  soon 
I  die." 

As  the  armies  drew  near  each  other  the  Castilians,  true 
to  the  orders  of  their  chieftain,  put  up  the  war  cry,  "Castile! 
Castile!"  and  rushing  forward,  broke  through  the  squadrons 
of  Navarre.  Then  followed  a  fight  so  pitiless  and  deadly, 
says  an  old  chronicler,  that  the  strokes  of  their  weapons 
resounded  through  the  whole  country.  The  count  sought 
King  Sancho  throughout  the  whole  field;  they  met  and 
recognized  each  other  by  their  armorial  bearings  and  devices. 
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They  fought  with  fury,  until  both  fell  from  their  horses  as 
if  dead.  The  Castilians  cut  their  way  through  the  mass  of 
the  enemy,  and  surrounded  their  fallen  chief.  Some  raised 
him  from  the  earth  while  others  kept  off  the  foe.  At  first 
they  thought  him  dead,  and  were  loud  in  their  lamentations; 
but  when  the  blood  and  dust  were  wiped  from  his  face  he 
revived  and  told  them  not  to  heed  him,  for  his  wounds  were 
nothing;  but  to  press  on  and  gain  the  victory,  for  he  had 
slain  the  king  of  Navarre. 

At  hearing  this  they  gave  a  great  shout  and  returned  to 
the  fight ;  but  those  of  Navarre,  seized  with  terror  at  the  fall 
of  their  king,  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 

The  count  then  caused  the  body  of  the  king  to  be  taken 
from  among  the  slain  and  to  be  conducted,  honorably  at- 
tended, to  Navarre.  Thus  fell  Sancho  Abarca,  king  of 
Nt.varre,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Don  Garcia,  sor- 
named  the  Trembler. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

HOW  THE  COUNT  OF  TOULOUSE  MAKES  A  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  CASTILE,   AND  HOW  HE  RETURNS 

IN  HIS  COFFIN 

While  the  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  was  yet  ill  of  his 
wounds  in  his  capital,  and  when  his  soldiers  had  scarce  laid 
by  their  cuirasses  and  hung  up  their  shields  and  lances,  there 
was  a  fresh  ajarm  of  war.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  and 
Poictiers,  the  close  friend  and  ally  of  King. Sancho  Abarca, 
had  come  from  France  with  a  host  to  his  assistance,  but  find- 
ing him  defeated  and  slain,  raised  his  standard  to  make  a 
campaign,  in  his  revenge,  against  the  Castilians.  The  Na- 
varrese  all  gathered  round  him,  and  now  an  army  was  on 
foot  more  powerful  than  the  one  which  had  recently  been 
defeated. 

Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  wounded  as  he  was,  summoned 
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his  troops  to  march  against  this  new  enemy;  but  the  war- 
worn CastihanS)  vexed  at  being  thus  called  again  to  arms 
before  they  had  time  to  breathe,  began  to  murmur.  **Thi8 
is  the  hfe  of  the  very  devil,**  said  they,  "to  go  about  day  and 
night,  witho'Tt  a  moment*s  resL  This  lord  of  ours  is  as- 
suredly Satan  himself,  and  we  are  lesser  devils  in  his  employ, 
always  busy  entrapping  the  souls  of  men.  He  has  no  pity 
for  us,  so  battered  and  worn,  nor  for  himself,  so  badly 
wounded.  It  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  talk  with 
him,  and  turn  him  from  this  madness.** 

Accordingly  a  hardy  cavalier,  Nuno  Laynez,  remon- 
strated with  the  count  against  further  fighting  until  he 
should  be  cured  of  his  wounds  and  his  people  should  have 
time  to  repose;  for  mortal  men  could  not  support  this  kind 
of  life.  *'Nor  is  this  urged  through  cowardice,**  added  he, 
"for  your  men  are  ready  to  fight  for  and  defend  you  as  they 
W'  lid  their  own  souls.** 

"Well  have  you  spoken,  Nuno  Laynez,**  replied  the 
count;  "yet  for  all  this  I  am  not  minded  to  defer  this  fight. 
A  day  lost  never  returns.  An  opportunity  foregone  can 
never  be  recalled.  The  warrior  who  indulges  in  repose  will 
never  leave  the  memory  of  great  deeds  behind  him.  His 
name  dies  when  his  soul  leaves  the  body.  Le ";  us,  therefore, 
make  the  most  of  the  days  and  hours  allotted  us,  and  crown 
them  with  such  glorious  deeds  that  the  world  shall  praise  us 
in  all  future  time." 

When  Nuno  Laynez  repeated  these  generous  words  to 
the  cavaliers,  the  blood  glowed  in  their  veins,  and  they  pre- 
pared themselves  manfully  for  the  field ;  nor  did  the  count 
give  them  time  to  cool  before  he  put  himself  at  their  head 
and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  found  them  drawn  up 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river  which  was  swollen  and  troubled 
by  recent  rains.  Without  hesitation  he  advanced  to  ford  it, 
but  his  troops  were  galled  by  flights  of  darts  and  arrows  as 
they  crossed,  and  received  with  lances  on  the  water's  edge; 
the  bodies  of  many  floated  down  the  turbid  stream,  and  many 
perished  on  the  banks.      They  made  good  their  crossing, 
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however,  and  closed  with  the  enemy.  The  fight  wjis  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Castilians  were  hardly  pressed,  being  so  infe- 
rior in  number.  Don  Feruan  Gonaalez  galloi)ed  along  the 
front  of  the  enemy.  "Where  is  the  Count  of  Toulouse?" 
cried  he;  "let  him  come  forth  and  face  me — me,  Fernan 
Gonzalez  of  Castile,  who  defy  him  to  single  combat  I'*  The 
count  answered  promptly  to  the  defiance.  No  one  from 
either  side  presumed  to  interfere  while  the  two  counts  en- 
countered, man  to  man  and  horse  to  horse,  like  honorable 
and  generous  cavaliers.  They  rushed  upon  each  other  with 
the  full  speed  of  their  horses;  the  lance  of  Don  Fenian 
pierced  through  all  the  armor  and  accouterments  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  and  bore  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  before 
he  touched  the  earth  his  soul  had  already  parted  from  his 
body.  The  men  of  Toulouse,  seeing  their  chief  fall  dead, 
fled  amain,  but  were  pursued,  and  three  hundred  of  them 
taken.* 

The  field  being  won.  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  alighted  and 
took  oflf  the  armor  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  with  his  own 
hands,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  xemete,  or  Moorish  mantle,  of 
great  value,  which  he  had  gained  when  he  conquered  Al- 
manzor.  He  ordered  a  coffin  to  be  made,  and  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  studded  with  silver  nails,  and  he  put 
therein  the  body  of  the  count,  and  deUvered  it  to  the  captive 
cavaliers,  whom  he  released  and  furnished  with  money  for 
their  expenses,  making  them  swear  not  to  leave  the  body  of 
the  count  until  they  had  conducted  it  to  Toulouse.  So  the 
count,  who  had  come  from  France  in  such  chivalrous  state, 
at  the  head  of  an  array  of  shining  warriors,  returned  in  his 
coffin  with  a  mourning  train  of  vanquished  cavaliers,  while 
Count  Feman  Gonzalez  conducted  his  victorious  troops  in 
triumph  back  to  Burgos. 

This  signal  victory  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Redemp- 
tion 926,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Monk 
on  the  throne  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias.  f 


*  Cron.  Gen.  de  Espafia. 


f  Mariana,  lib.  8,  c.  5,  p.  367. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

pow  THE  COUNT  WENT  TO  RE(  EIVE  THE  HANI)  OP  A  PRIN- 
CESH,  AND  WAH  THKOWN  INTO  A  DUNUKON — OF  TUB 
STRAN(JKIt  THAT  VISITED  HIM  IN  HIS  CHAINS,  AND  OP 
THE  AI'PEAL  THAT  HE  MADE  TO  THE  PRINCESS  POR  HIS 
DELIVERANCE 
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Garcia  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Navarre 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brave  of  soul,  though  sur- 
named  El  Tembloso,  or  The  Trembler.  He  was  so  called 
because  he  was  observed  to  tremble  on  going  into  battle ;  but, 
as  has  been  said  of  others,  it  was  only  the  flesh  that  trembled, 
foreseeing  the  dangers  into  which  the  spirit  would  carry  it. 
The  king  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  father,  slain 
by  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  would  have  taken  vengeance 
by  open  warfare,  but  he  was  counseled  by  his  mother,  the 
Queen  Teresa,  to  pursue  a  subtler  course.  At  her  instiga- 
tion overtures  were  made  to  the  count  to  settle  all  the  feuds 
between  Navarre  and  Castile  by  a  firm  alliance,  and  to  this 
end  it  was  proposed  that  the  count  should  take  to  wife  Dona 
Sancha,  the  sister  of  King  Garcia  and  daughter  of  King 
Sancho  Abarca.  The  count  accepted  gladly  the  proffered 
alliance,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  great  merit  and  beauty  of 
the  princess,  and  was  pleased  with  so  agreeable  a  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  their  contests.  A  conference  was 
accordingly  appointed  between  the  count  and  King  Garcia, 
to  take  place  at  Ciruena,  each  to  be  attended  only  by  five 
cavaliers. 

The  count  was  faithful  to  his  compact,  and  appeared  at 
the  appointed  place  with  five  of  the  bravest  of  his  cavaliers ; 
but  the  king  arrived  with  five-and-thirty  chosen  men,  all 
armed  cap-a-pie.  The  count,  suspecting  treachery,  retreated 
with  his  cavaliers  into  a  neighboring  hermitage,  and,  barri- 
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cadinj^  the  door,  tlefendod  bimself  throughout  tlio  (hiy  until 
nifj^htfiill.  Se(?iiij^  there  whh  no  tiltoruativo,  ho  at  longth 
capituhited  and  agreed  to  8urrond(»r  hininolf  a  prisonor,  and 
pay  homage  to  the  kinj^,  on  the  hitter  aHHiiring  liini,  under 
oath,  that  his  life  should  be  secure.  King  Garcia  the  Trem- 
bler, having  in  this  wily  manner  gained  possession  of  tho 
count,  threw  him  in  irons  and  conducted  him  prisoner  to 
Navarre,  where  he  confined  him  in  a  strong  castle  called 
Castro  Viejo.  At  his  intercession,  however,  his  five  cava- 
liers were  released,  and  carried  back  to  Castile  the  doleful 
tidings  of  his  captivity. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  brave  Norman  count,  who 
was  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  lago  of  Compostella, 
heard  that  the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  whose  renown  had 
spread  far  and  wide,  lay  in  chains  in  Castro  Viejo.  Having 
a  vehement  desire  to  see  the  man  of  whom  fame  had  spoken 
so  loudly,  he  repaired  to  the  castle,  and  bribed  his  way  to 
the  prison  of  the  count.  When  he  entered  and  beheld  so 
noble  a  cavalier  in  a  solitary  dungeon  and  in  chains,  he  was 
sore  at  heart.  The  count  looked  up  with  wonder  as  this 
stranger  stood  before  him  in  pilgrim  garb  and  with  sorrowful 
aspect,  but  when  he  learned  his  name  and  rank,  and  the 
object  of  his  visit,  he  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  friendship. 

The  pilgrim  count  left  the  castle  more  enamored  than 
ever  of  the  character  of  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez.  At  a  fes- 
tival of  the  court  he  beheld  the  Princess  Sancha,  who  had 
served  as  a  lure  to  draw  the  good  count  into  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  and  he  found  her  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of 
a  gentle  and  loving  demeanor;  so  he  determined  to  seek  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  her  in  private,  for  surely,  thought 
he,  in  such  a  bosom  must  dwell  the  soft  pity  of  womanhood. 
Accordingly,  one  day  as  the  princess  was  walking  in  the 
garden  with  her  ladies,  he  presented  himself  before  her  in 
his  pilgrim's  garb,  and  prayed  to  speak  with  her  apart,  as 
if  on  some  holy  mission.  And  when  they  were  alone,  "How 
is  this,  princess,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  doing  such  great 
wrong  to  Heaven,  to  yourself,    and  to  all  Christendom?'* 
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Tbo  pHiioosH  Ht.'irtcHl,  «.n<1  Ht\'u\,  "AVhiit  wron^r  1\h.v«^  I  ilotip?" 
Th(>n  ix^plicnl  iho  ]>il^:riin  oouut,  "Hr»lu>i«l,  \'or  ihy  nnkp  the 
noMosi  of  ojnnliovB.  1h<*  pridp  of  Hpaiti,  <lio  Howor  of  clnv- 
nlrv,  ih*»  ho|n»  i>f  Cliriptoinlom,  lioR  in  i\  (hiiif^jffum,  foHnrod 
xvitb  fjjillinjj:  ohnins.  Wluvt  Imiy  but  wotiM  bo  ton  bnppy  to 
Ih^  l\ononH^  with  tbo  lovo  of  (^uint  FoniMU  (JouzmIok;  mhX 
tbon  bjist  Hoorno»l  it!  How  will  it  toll  for  Ibv  fanio  in  fntnro 
tin\oH,  tbnt  tbon  wawt  niado  n  wnjuv  to  oMptnro  an  bononiblo 
knij^bi ;  tbat  tbo  ja^Mulont,  tbo  br.-ivost,  ib<»  nioHt  ^ronoronH  of 
oMvabors  wns  invoiglotl  by  tbo  lovo  of  tboo  to  lu*  tbrown  into 
i\  ibnijivon?  How  bast  tbo\i  iworpoil  tbo  niaxiniH  of  obiv* 
alrv!  Hoantv  Inw  ovor  l>oon  tbo  friond  of  valor;  bnt  tbon 
bast  Ihhmi  it^s  f(v!  Tho  fair  bands  of  lovolv  danic^R  Imvo  ovor 
l><^stv>w«Ml  lauivls  ami  ri^wanls  on  tbowo  galltuit  kni^'btH  wbo 
sv>ugbt  and  dosorvjMl  tboir  Iovob;  tbon  liast  bontowod  obainB 
and  a  dnn^:(HMi.  Hobobl,  tbo  Mvnn'H  n\ji>ioo  in  bin  ojiptivity, 
wbilo  all  Cbristians  n\onrn.  Tbv  nanio  will  bo  nocnrHod 
tbn>Uij:bont  tbo  land  liko  tbat  o(  Cava:  bnt  Hboidilnt  tbou 
bav(^  tbo  bonM8ni  to  sot  bini  fn^o,  tbon  wilt  bo  oxtoUod  above 
all  S|\anisb  ladios.  Hadvst  tbon  bnt  soon  bim  as  I  Imve  (bine 
— alono.  alvvnd'"'*x1,  enobaino<l;  yot  so  nt>blo.  so  courteous, 
so  boivio  in  bis  obains,  t.bat  kings  upon  tlu  .r  tb rones  tni^bt 
envT  tbo  niaiostv  of  his  denioanor.  If  tbon  oonldst  feel  love 
for  man.  tbon  shouUist  do  it  for  this  knigbt;  for  I  swear  to 
tbtv  on  ibis  cix^ss  which  I  l>oar,  that  never  was  tbore  king  or 
oni|H^T\tr  in  tbo  world  so  worthy  of  woman's  love."  When 
tbo  pilgrim  count  bad  thus  sixikon,  he  left  the  princess  to 
meditate  upon  bis  wonis. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVEN 

OF   THE   MEDITATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCESS,  AND    THEIR  RESULT 

— HER  FLIOHT  FROM  THE  PRISON  W  ITH  THE  COUNT,  AND 

PERILS  OF  THE  ESCAPE — THE  NUPTIALS 

The   Princess   Sanclia   remained   for   some   time   in  the 
garden,  revoh-ing  in  her  mind  all  that  she  had  just  heard, 
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nnd  ioiwlorunHH  fur  flio  f/nniil  Konuui  (loii/,>ilo/,  Ik^^mji  f^» 
H»vnkon  ill  Imr  iMmoiii;  for  iioMiin^  h«»  ioiiclii'H  ilio  ho/irt,  of 
wnmiui  MM  ihn  i«l«'M.  of  vnlor  KiilTorin^  for  Imt  M>ik»\  'I'hn 
inoip  ilio  priiicPHH  iiiodiiMiod  ilm  mnro  hIim  hM(;/tiriM  oriMrnorci. 
HIh>  tmINmI  io  miiMl  nil  hIio  IwmI  lionnl  of  f ho  ill«iHtno(iH  nrtioriH 
of  Hm>  cMMiiii.  Hlio  ilioiif^lii  upon  ilif)  |>i<!iiiroH  jimt,  dniwn  <tf 
liiiii  in  priHon--Ho  im>I>Io,  ho  innJi'Kiio  in  liiH  (^lifiiiiH.  Hlio  ro- 
inombonMl  ilio  pnriing  wohIh  of  ilio  ])il^HTn  count, — "Nov^jr 
W'MH  flipro  kin^:  or  nmporor  ho  v  »rfJiy  of  n  wonwin'H  lovo." 
"AIhh!"  rriod  hIio,  "wiih  ilioro  ovor  n  hwly  inoro  iinforf iiriMfo 
ilinn  T?  All  ilio  lovo  nnd  dovoiion  of  thJH  noblo  v.hvnWt^T  I 
ini^liti  liHvo  lin.d,  nnd  holiold  ii  1i/i,h  boon  iriado  a  rno<'kory. 
Hoth  ho  nnd  mynolf  lm,v«  Ihkiti  wron^od  by  tho  tr«m;hory  of 
my  lu'oflior." 

At  loii^ili  iho  f)?iMRioTi  of  ilio  princoMR  arof^?  U)  nuch  a 
boiglii  tlin.i  hIh^  dotonninfMl  to  dolivor  tlio  oount  frr>ni  tho 
niiwM'y  of  which  nho  had  hoon  rriado  tlio  inHtrimioTit.  Ho  hIig 
fonnd  nioaiiM  ono  night  to  hriho  tho  guardrt  of  hiH  priw^ri,  and 
nia.do  hor  way  to  hiH  dnngof)n.  WhoTi  tho  ronnt  Haw  lier,  he 
thought  it  a  boautiful  viHion,  or  Hoino  aiigfd  Bont  from  lieaven 
to  comfort  liim,  for  certainly  hor  beauty  Hurpa8W3<l  tJio  ordi- 
nary lovolinoHH  of  wom/in. 

*'Noblo  cavalier,"  Haid  the  princeHB,  *'thiH  is  no  time  for 
idle  wordH  and  (;eremonieH.  Bfdiold  before  you  the  PrinrteHH 
Dona  Sancha;  the  word  whicrh  my  brother  brake  I  am  lierr 
to  fulfill.  You  (;ame  to  receive  my  hand,  and,  inntefid,  you 
were  thrown  in  chainH.  1  (!ome  to  yield  you  that  hand,  and 
to  deliver  you  from  thoHO  chainH.  Behold,  tho  door  of  your 
prison  is  open,  and  I  am  ready  to  fly  with  you  to  tho  ends  of 
the  earth.  Swear  to  me  one  word,  and  whf;n  you  have  sworn 
it,  I  know  your  loyalty  too  well  to  douht  that  you  will  lK>]d 
your  oath  sacred.  Swear  that  if  I  fly  with  you,  you  wil] 
treat  me  with  the  honor  of  a  knight;  that  you  will  make  rne 
your  wife,  and  never  leave  me  for  any  other  woman." 

The  count  swore  all  this  on  the  faith  of  a  Chri.stian  ca\  a- 
lier;  and  well  did  he  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  oath,  for  never 
before  had  he  beheld  such  glorious  beauty. 
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So  the  princess  led  the  way,  for  her  authority  and  her 
money  had  conquered  the  fid  jhty  of  the  guards,  so  that  they 
permitted  the  count  to  sally  forth  with  her  from  the  prison. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  they  left  the  great  road  and 
climbed  a  mountain.  The  count  was  so  fettered  by  his  chains 
that  he  moved  with  difficulty,  but  the  princess  helped  and 
sometimes  almost  carried  him;  for  what  will  not  delicate 
woman  perform  when  her  love  and  pity  are  fully  aroused. 
Thus  they  toiled  on  their  way  until  the  day  dawned,  when 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain,  among 
rocks  and  thickets.  While  thus  concealed  they  beheld  an 
archpriest  of  the  castle,  mounted  on  a  mule  with  a  falcon  on 
his  fist,  hawking  about  the  lower  part,  of  the  mountain.  The 
count  knew  him  to  be  a  base  and  malignant  man,  and 
watched  his  movements  with  great  anxiety.  He  had  two 
hounds  beating  about  the  bushes,  which  at  length  got  upon 
the  traces  of  the  count  and  princess,  and  discovering  them, 
set  up  a  violent  barking.  Alighting  from  his  mule,  the  arch- 
priest  clambered  up  to  where  the  fugitives  were  concealed. 
He  knew  the  count,  and  saw  that  he  had  escaped.  "Aha! 
traitor,'*  cried  he,  drawing  his  sword,  "think  not  to  escape 
from  the  power  of  the  king."  The  count  saw  that  resistance 
was  in  vain,  for  he  was  without  weapon  and  in  chains,  and 
the  archprie«t  was  a  powerful  man,  exceeding  broad  across 
the  shoulders ;  he  sought  therefore  to  win  him  by  fair  words, 
promising  that  if  he  would  aid  him  to  escape  he  would  give 
him  a  3ity  in  Castile,  for  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  But  the 
archpriest  was  more  violent  than  ever,  and  held  his  sword  at 
the  breast  of  the  count  to  force  him  back  to  the  castle.  Upon 
this  the  princess  rushed  forward,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
implored  him  not  to  deliver  the  count  into  the  hands  of  Iiis 
enemies.  But  the  heart  of  the  priest  was  inflamed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  princess,  and  thinking  her  at  his  mercy, 
"Gladly,"  said  he,  "will  I  assist  the  count  to  escape,  but 
upon  one  condition."  Then  he  whispered  a  proposal  which 
brought  a  crimson  glow  of  horror  and  indignation  into  the 
cheeks  of  the  princess,  and  he  would  have  laid  his  hand  upon 
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her,  but  he  was  suddenly  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  strong 
grasp  of  the  count,  who  bore  him  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
and  flung  him  headlong  down;  and  his  neck  was  broken  in 
the  fall. 

The  count  then  took  the  mule  of  the  archpriest,  his  hawk, 
and  his  hounds,  and  after  keeping  in  the  secret  parts  of  the 
mountain  all  day,  ho  and  the  princess  mounted  the  mule  at 
night,  and  pursued  their  way,  by  the  most  rugged  and  un- 
frequented passes,  toward  Castile. 

As  the  day  dawned  they  found  themselves  in  an  open 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  beheld  a  body  of 
horsemen  riding  toward  them,  conducting  a  car,  in  which 
sat  a  knight  in  armor,  bearing  a  standard.  The  princess 
now  gave  all  up  for  lost.  "These,"  said  she,  "are  sent  by 
my  brother  in  pursuit  of  us;  how  can  we  escape,  for  this 
poor  animal  has  no  longer  strength  nor  speed  to  bear  us 
up  the  mountains?"  Upon  this  Count  Fernan  alighted,  and 
drawing  the  sword  of  the  archpriest,  placed  himself  in  a 
narrow  pass.  *'Do  you,"  said  he  to  the  princess,  "turn  back 
and  hasten  to  the  mountains,  and  dearly  shall  it  cost  him 
who  attempts  to  follow  you."  "Not  so,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess; "for  the  love  of  me  hast  thou  been  brought  from  thine 
own  domain  and  betrayed  into  all  these  dangers,  and  I  will 
abide  to  share  them  with  thee." 

The  count  would  have  remonstrated,  when  to  his  aston- 
ishment he  saw,  as  the  car  drew  near,  that  the  knight  seated 
in  it  was  clad  in  his  own  armor,  with  his  own  devices,  and 
held  his  own  banner  in  his  hand.  "Surely,"  said  he,  cross- 
ing himself,  "this  is  enr'^antment;"  but  on  looking  still 
nearer,  he  recognized  among  the  horsemen  Nuno  Sandias 
and  Nuno  Laynez,  two  of  his  most  faithful  knights.  Then 
his  heart  leaped  for  joy.  "Fear  nothing,"  cried  he  to  the 
princess;  "behold  my  standard,  and  behold  my  vassals. 
Those  whom  you  feared  as  enemies  shall  kneel  at  your  feet 
and  kiss  your  hand  in  homage." 

Now  so  it  appears  that  the  tidings  of  the  captivity  of  the 
count  had  spread  mourning  and  consternation  throughout 
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Castile,  and  the  cavaliers  assembled  together  to  devise  means 
for  his  deliverance.  And  certain  of  them  had  prepared  this 
effigy  of  the  count,  clad  in  his  armor  and  bearing  his  banner 
and  devices,  and  having  done  homage  and  sworn  fealty  to 
it  as  they  would  have  done  to  the  count  himself,  they  had 
placed  it  in  this  car  and  set  forth  with  it  as  a  leader,  making 
a  vow,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  never  to  return  to 
their  homes  until  they  should  have  delivered  the  count  from 
his  captivity. 

When  the  cavaliers  recognized  the  count,  they  put  up 
shouts  of  joy,  and  kissed  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  the 
princess  in  token  of  devoted  loyalty.  And  they  took  off  the 
fetters  of  the  count  and  placed  him  in  the  car  and  the  prin- 
cess beside  him,  and  returned  joyfully  to  Castile. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe  the  transports  of 
the  multitude  as  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  entered  his  noble 
capital  of  Burgos.  The  Princess  Sancha,  also,  was  hailed 
with  blessings  wherever  she  passed,  as  the  deliverer  of  their 
lord  and  the  savior  of  Castile,  and  shortly  afterward  her 
nuptials  with  the  count  were  celebrated  with  feasting  and 
rejoicing  and  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  lasted  for  many 
days. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


KING  GARCIA  CONFINED    IN    BURGOS    BY    THE    COUNT- 
PRINCESS   INTERCEDES   FOR    HIS   RELEASE 


-THE 


The  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez with  the  beautiful  Princess  Sancha  were  scarcely  fin- 
ished when  King  Garcia  the  Trembler  came  with  a  powerful 
army  to  revenge  his  various  affronts.  The  count  sallied  forth 
to  meet  him,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  battle  ensued.  The 
Navarrese  at  length  were  routed,  and  the  king  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  single  combat  by  Count  Feman,  who 
brought  him  to  Burgos  and  put  him  in  close  confinement. 
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The  Countess  Dona  Sancha  was  now  almost  as  much 
afflicted  at  the  captivity  of  her  brother  as  she  had  been  at 
that  of  the  count,  and  interceded  with  her  husband  for  his 
release.  The  count,  however,  retained  too  strong  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  bad  faith  of  King  Garcia  and  of  his  own  treach- 
erous and  harsh  imprisonment  to  be  easily  moved,  and  the 
king  was  kept  in  duress  for  a  considerable  time.  The  count- 
ess then  interested  the  principal  cavaliers  in  her  suit,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  services  she  had  rendered  them  in  aiding  the 
escape  of  their  lord.  Through  their  united  intercessions  the 
count  was  induced  to  relent ;  so  King  Garcia  the  Trembler 
was  released  and  treated  with  great  honor,  and  sent  back  to 
his  dominions  with  a  retinue  befitting  his  rank. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

OF  THE   EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OF  STLO — 
THa  UNWITTING  TRESPASS  OF  THE  COUNT  INTO  A  CON- 
VENT, AND  HIS  COMPUNCTION  THEREUPON 
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Volumes  would  it  take  to  follow  the  Count  Feman  Gon- 
zalez in  his  heroic  achievements  against  the  infidels — achieve- 
ments which  give  to  sober  history  almost  the  air  of  fable.  I 
forbear  to  dwell  at  large  upon  one  of  his  campaigns,  wherein 
he  scoured  the  Valley  of  Laguna;  passed  victoriously  along 
the  banks  of  the  Douro,  building  towers  and  castles  to  keep 
the  country  in  subjection ;  how  he  scaled  the  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Ormaz,  being  the  first  to  mount,  sword  in  hand; 
how  by  the  valor  of  his  arm  he  captured  the  city  of  Orma ; 
how  he  took  the  town  of  Sandoval,  the  origin  of  the  cavaliers 
of  Sandoval,  who  were  anciently  called  Salvadores;  how  he 
made  an  inroad  even  to  Madrid,  then  a  strongly  fortified  vil- 
lage, and  having  taken  and  sacked  it,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Burgos. 
*  *  *  Y— Vol.  X. 
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But  it  would  be  wronging  the  memory  of  this  great  and 
good  cavalier  to  pass  in  silence  over  one  of  his  exploits  in 
which  he  gave  a  singluar  instance  of  his  piety.  This  was 
in  an  expedition  against  the  ancient  city  of  Sylo.  It  was  not 
a  place  of  much  value  in  itself,  being  situated  in  a  cold  and 
sterile  country,  but  it  had  become  a  stronghold  of  the  Moors, 
whence  they  carried  on  their  warfare.  This  place  the  count 
carried  by  assault,,  entering  it  in  full  armor,  on  his  steed, 
overturning  and  slaying  all  who  opposed  him.  In  the  fury 
of  his  career  he  rode  into  a  spacious  edifice  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  mosque,  with  the  pious  intention  of  slaying  every 
infidel  he  might  find  within.  On  looking  round,  however, 
great  was  his  astonishment  at  beholding  images  of  saints, 
the  blessed  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  various  other  sacred 
objects,  which  announced  a  church  devoted  to  the  veritable 
faith.  Struck  with  remorse,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  many  tears  implored  pardon 
of  God  for  the  sin  he  had  unknowingly  committed.  While 
he  was  yet  on  his  knees,  several  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic  approached,  meager  in  looks  and  squalid  in  attire, 
but  hailing  him  with  great  joy  as  their  deliverer.  In  sooth 
this  was  a  convent  of  San  Sebastian,  the  fraternity  of  which 
had  remained  captives  among  the  Moors,  supporting  them- 
selves poorly  by  making  baskets,  but  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Still  filled  with  pious  compunction  for  the  trespass  he  had 
made,  the  count  ordered  that  the  shoes  should  be  taken  from 
his  horse  and  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  church ;  for  never, 
said  he,  shall  they  tread  any  other  ground  after  having  trod- 
den this  holy  place.  From  that  day,  we  are  told,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  nail  the  shoes  of  horses  on  the  portal  of  that 
convent — a  custom  which  has  extended  to  many  other  places. 

The  worthy  Fray  Prudencia  de  Sandoval  records  a  mar- 
velous memento  of  the  expedition  of  the  count  against  this 
city,  which  remained,  he  says,  until  his  day.  Not  far  from 
the  place,  on  the  road  which  passes  by  Lara,  is  to  be  seen  the 
print  of  his  horse's  hoofs  in  a  solid  rock,  which  has  received 
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the  impression  as  though  it  had  been  made  in  softened  wax."* 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  horse's  hoofs  bad  been  gifted 
with  miraculous  hardness  in  reward  to  the  count  for  his  pious 
oblation  of  the  shoes. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

OP  THE  MOORISH  HOST  THAT  CAME  UP  FROM  CORDOVA,  AND 
HOW  THE  COUNT  REPAIRED  TO  THE  HERMITAGE  OP  SAN 
PEDRO,  AND  PRAYED  FOR  SUCCESS  AGAINST  THEM,  AND 
RECEIVED  ASSURANCE  OP  VICTORY  IN  A  VISION—BATTLE 
OP   H  \ZINA8 


The  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  from  whose  manu- 
scripts this  memoir  is  extracted,  passes  by  many  of  the  strik- 
ing and  heroic  deeds  of  the  count,  which  crowd  the  pages  of 
ancient  chroniclers;  but  the  good  friar  ever  is  sure  to  dwell 
with  delight  upon  any  of  those  miraculous  occurrences  which 
took  place  in  Spain  in  those  days,  and  which  showed  the 
marked  interposition  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
warriors  in  their  battles  with  the  infidels.  Such  was  the 
renowned  battle  of  Hazinas,  which,  says  Agapida,  for  its 
miraculous  events  is  worthy  of  eternal  blazon. 

Now  so  it  was  that  the  Moorish  king  of  Cordova  had  sum- 
moned all  the  faithful,  both  of  Spain  and  Africa,  to  assist 
him  in  recovering  the  lands  wrested  from  him  by  the  unbe- 
lievers, and  especially  by  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  in  his  late 
victories;  and  such  countless  legions  of  turbaned  warriors 
were  assembled  that  it  was  said  they  covered  the  plains  of 
Andalusia  like  swarms  of  locusts. 

Hearing  of  their  threatening  approach,  the  count  gath- 
ered together  his  forces  at  Piedrafita,  while  the  Moors  en- 
camped in  Hazinas.     When,  however,  he  beheld  the  mighty 
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host  arrayed  against  him,  his  hei\rt  for  once  was  troubled 
with  evil  forebodings,  and  calling  to  xnind  the  cheering  prog- 
nostications of  the  friar  Pelayo  on  a  lii:e  occasion,  he  resolved 
to  repair  again  to  that  holy  man  for  counsel.  Leaving  his 
camp,  therefore,  secretly,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  two 
cavaliers,  to  seek  the  chapel  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built 
at  the  hermitage  of  San  Pedro,  on  the  mountain  overhanging 
the  river  Arlanza,  but  when  arrived  there  he  heard  to  his 
great  grief  that  the  worthy  friar  was  dead. 

Entering  the  chapel,  however,  he  knelt  down  at  the  altar 
and  prayed  for  success  in  the  coming  fight ;  humbly  repre- 
senting that  he  had  never,  like  many  of  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  Spain,  done  homage  to  the  infidels  and  acknowledged  them 
for  sovereigns.  The  count  remained  a  long  time  at  prayer, 
until  sleep  gradually  stole  over  him ;  and  as  he  lay  slumber- 
ing before  the  altar  the  holy  Fray  Pelayo  appeared  before 
him  in  a  vision,  clad  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  "Why 
sleepest  thou,  Fernan  Gonzalez?"  said  he.  "Arise,  and  go 
forth,  and  know  that  thou  shalt  conquer  those  Moors.  For, 
inasmuch  as  thou  art  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  Most  High,  he 
has  commanded  the  Apostle  San  lago  and  myself,  with  many 
angels,  to  come  to  thy  aid,  and  we  will  appear  in  the  battle 
clad  in  white  armor,  with  each  of  us  a  red  cross  upon  our 
pennon.  Therefore  arise,  I  say,  and  go  hence  with  a  valiant 
heart." 

The  count  awoke,  and  while  he  was  yet  musing  upon  the 
vision  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "Arise,  and  get  thee  hence; 
why  dost  thou  linger?  Separate  thy  host  into  three  divisions : 
enter  the  field  of  battle  by  the  east,  with  the  smallest  divis- 
ion, and  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  let  the  second  division  en- 
ter by  the  west,  and  that  shall  be  aided  by  San  lago ;  and  let 
the  third  division  enter  by  the  north.  Know  that  I  am  San 
Millan  who  come  to  thee  with  this  message." 

The  count  departed  joyfully  from  the  chapel,  and  returned 
to  his  army;  and  when  he  told  his  troops  of  this,  his  second 
visit  to  the  hermitage,  and  of  the  vision  he  had  had,  and  how 
the  holy  friar  San  Pelayo  had  again  assured  him  of  victory, 
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their  hearts  were  lifed  up,  and  they  rejoiced  to  serve  under  a 
leader  who  had  such  excellent  counselorH  in  war. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  Don  Feman  Gonzalez 
divided  his  forces  as  he  had  boon  ordered.  The  first  division 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  horsemen  and  six  thousand  in- 
fantry ;  hardy  mountaineers,  light  of  foot  and  of  great  valor. 
In  the  advance  were  Don  Gustios  Gonzalez  of  Salas,  and  his 
seven  sons  and  two  nephews,  and  his  brother  Ruy  Velasquez, 
and  a  valiant  cavalier  named  Gonzalo  Dias. 

The  second  division  was  led  by  Don  Lope  de  Biscaya, 
with  the  people  of  Burueba  and  Trevino,  and  Old  Castile  and 
Castro  and  the  Asturias.  Two  hundred  horsemen  and  six 
thousand  infantry. 

The  third  division  was  led  by  the  count  himself,  and  with 
him  went  Ruy  Cavia,  and  Nuno  Cavia  and  the  Velascos, 
whom  the  count  that  day  dubbed  knights,  and  twenty 
esquires  of  the  count,  whom  he  had  likewise  knighted.  His 
division  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  fifteen 
hundred  foot ;  and  he  told  his  men  that  if  they  should  not 
conquer  the  Moors  on  the  following  day,  they  should  draw 
off  from  the  battle  when  he  gave  the  word.  Late  at  night, 
when  all  the  camp,  excepting  the  sentinels  and  guards,  were 
buried  in  sleep,  a  light  suddenly  illumined  the  heavens,  and 
a  great  serpent  was  seen  in  the  air,  wounded  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  vomiting  flames,  and  making  a  loud  hissing 
that  awakened  all  the  soldiers.  They  rushed  out  of  their 
tents,  and  ran  hither  and  thither,  running  against  each  other 
in  their  affright.  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  was  awakened  by 
their  outcries,  but  before  he  came  forth  the  serpent  had  dis- 
appeared. He  rebuked  the  terrors  of  his  people,  representing 
to  them  that  the  Moors  were  great  necromancers,  and  by 
their  arts  could  raise  devils  to  their  aid;  and  that  some  Moor- 
ish astrologer  had  doubtless  raised  this  spectrum  to  alarm 
them;  but  he  bade  them  be  of  good  heart,  since  they  had 
San  lago  on  their  side,  and  might  set  Moor,  astrologer,  and 
devil  at  defiance. 

In  the  first  day's  fight  Don  Fernan  fought  hand  to  hand 
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with  a  powerful  Moor,  who  had  deHired  to  try  his  prowess 
with  him.  It  was  an  obstinate  contest,  in  which  the  Moor 
was  slain ;  but  the  count  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  had  not  his  men  surrounded  and  defended 
him,  he  would  have  been  slain  or  captured.  The  battle  lasted 
all  day  long,  and  Gustios  Gonzalez  and  his  kindred  warriors 
showed  prodigies  of  valor.  Don  Fernan,  having  had  his 
wounds  stanched,  remounted  his  horse  and  galloped  about, 
giving  courage  to  his  men ;  but  he  was  covered  with  dust  and 
blood,  and  so  hoarse  that  he  could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  sun 
went  down,  the  Moors  kept  on  fighting,  confiding  in  their  great 
numbers.  The  count,  seeing  the  night  approaching,  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  and,  collecting  his  troops,  made 
one  general  charge  on  the  Moors,  and  drove  them  from  the 
field.  He  then  drew  off  his  men  to  their  tents,  where  the 
weary  troops  found  refreshment  and  repose,  though  they  slept 
all  night  on  their  arms. 

On  the  second  day  the  count  rose  before  the  dawn,  and 
having  attended  mass  like  a  good  Christian,  attended  next  to 
his  horses,  like  a  good  cavalier,  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that 
they  were  well  fed  and  groomed,  and  prepared  for  the  field. 
The  battle  this  day  was  as  obstinate  as  the  day  before,  with 
great  valor  and  loss  on  either  side. 

On  the  third  day  the  count  led  forth  his  forces  at  an  early 
hour,  raising  his  silver  standard  of  the  cross,  and  praying 
devoutly  for  aid.  Then  lowering  their  lances,  the  Castilians 
shouted  San  lago !  San  lago !  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 

Don  Gustios  Gonzalo  de  Salas,  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
divisions,  made  a  lane  into  the  center  of  the  Moorish  host, 
dealing  death  on  either  side.  He  was  met  by  a  Moorish 
cavalier  of  powerful  frame.  Covering  themselves  with  their 
shields,  they  attacked  each  other  with  great  fury;  but  the 
days  of  Gustios  Gonzalo  were  numbered,  for  the  Moor  slew 
him,  and.  with  him  fell  a  nephew  of  Count  Feman,  and 
many  of  his  principal  cavaliers. 

Count  Fernan  Gorzalez  encountered  the  Moor  who  had 
just  slain  his  friend.     The  infidel  would  have  avoided  him, 
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having  heard  that  never  man  escaped  alive  from  a  conflict 
with  him ;  hut  the  count  gave  him  a  furious  thrust  with  his 
lance,  which  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  Moors,  however,  continued  to  press  the  count  sorely^ 
and  their  numbers  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Then  he 
put  up  a  prayer  for  the  aid  promised  in  his  vision,  and  of  a 
sudden  the  Apostle  San  lago  appeared,  with  a  great  and 
shining  company  of  angels  in  white,  bearing  the  device  of  a 
red  cross,  and  all  rusliing  upon  the  Moors.  The  Moors  were 
dismayed  at  the  sight  of  this  re -enforcement  to  the  enemy. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  recovered  their  forces, 
knowing  the  Apostle  San  lago  to  be  at  hand.  They  charged 
tiie  Moors  with  new  vigor,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  pur- 
sued them  for  two  days,  killing  and  making  captives.  They 
then  returned  and  gathered  together  the  bodies  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  slain,  and  buried  them  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Pedro  of  Arlanza  and  in  other  hermitages.  The  bodies 
of  the  Mooi*s  were  piled  up  and  covered  with  earth,  forming 
a  mound  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Some  have  ascribed  to  the  signal  worn  in  this  battle  by 
the  celestial  warriors  the  origin  of  the  Cross  of  Calatrava. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


THE  COUNT  IMPRISONED  BY  THE  KING  OP  LEON  —  THE 
COUNTESS  CONCERTS  HIS  ESCAPE — LEON  AND  CASTILE 
UNITED  BY  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ORDONO 
WITH  URRACA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OP  THE  COUNT  BY  HIS 
FIRST  WIPE 

Not  long  after  this  most  renowned  and  marvelous  battle, 
a  Moorish  captain  named  Aceyfa  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Count  Don  Fernan.  Under  his  protection,  and  that  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  Castilian  cavalier  named  Diego  Munon, 
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lio  ii^built  SiiI.-itiiMtica  aitd  iiodoHiMii,  nixl  Movorul  |)Im<'«>m  on 
tho  rivor  'l\)rnu«H,  wliifli  litul  Ihh»ii  ilt'Mt)lnh!d  aiul  doHt^rlA'd  in 
(ilMOS  p.'isi. 

K.'iiniro  iho  Socoiid,  who  wiiK  at  UiiH  timo  kiii^  of  Loon, 
was  alarmod  at  h»mmii^^  a  Hir«»ii^j:  lino  of  Moorisli  foriiTHsoH 
tTtH'tinl  alonp:  \ho  Imrdorx  of  liin  lorrilorioH,  and  took  tiio  Hold 
with  ail  anny  to  i\r'\\'o  llio  Moor  Aroyfa  from  th(*  land.  Tho 
prond  spirit  of  C\>Miit  Kornan  ( Jonzaloz  wns  aroustMl  at  thiH 
attaok  u|H)n  liis  Moorisli  vassal,  which  ho  oonsidorod  an  in- 
iii^!iity  otVon'd  to  hinisolf;  so  hoinj^  s«H*ondod  hy  Don  Dio^o 
Munon,  ho  niarrhod  forth  with  ins  chivalry  to  protr^'t  tho 
]Moor.  In  tlu*  pn^sont  instanoo  ho  had  trustiMl  to  his  »,wn 
lu\'ul,  ami  had  nop:l(M"tod  to  sook  advioo  of  saint  or  horniit;  so 
his  jirniy  was  dofoaiod  hy  Kinjjj  Uaniiro,  and  hinisi'lf  and 
Don  Di»»^o  Munon  takon  prisoner.  Tlio  latter  was  sont  in 
chains  to  tho  oastlo  of  (ilordon;  hut  tho  count  was  C4irrit>d  to 
Loon,  whoro  ho  was  (•ontuiod  in  a  towor  of  the  wall,  which 
to  this  day  is  pointed  out  as  his  prison.* 

All  Ca.stilo  wjus  thrown  into  jjfrief  and  consternation  hy 
this  event,  and  lamentations  wore  heard  throujj^hout  the  land, 
as  though  the  count  had  Ihhmi  dead.  The  countess,  however, 
diii  not  waste  time  in  idle  tears,  for  she  was  a  lady  of  most 
valiant  spirit.  She  forthwith  assomhled  live  hundred  cava- 
liers, chosen  men  of  tried  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  count. 
They  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  and  tot  »  an  oath  upon 
tlio  Holy  EvMUi^elists  to  follow  the  countess  tlu\)ugh  all  ditli- 
cultios  and  danij:ors,  and  to  ohey  imi>licitly  all  her  commands 
for  the  rescue  of  their  lord.  With  this  hand  the  countess  de- 
parted secretly  at  nightfall,  and  traveled  rapidly  until  morn- 
ing, when  they  loft  the  roads,  and  took  to  the  mountains, 
lest  their  inarch  should  bo  discovered.  Arrived  near  Leon, 
she  halted  her  band  in  a  thick  wood  in  the  mountain  of  Sa- 


*  In  the  Cronica  (xoneral  de  Esparta,  this  ini prison niont  is  said  to 
have  been  by  King  Sancho  the  Fat:  but  the  cautious  Agapida  goes  ac- 
cording to  his  favorite  Sandoval  in  attributing  it  to  King  Raniiro.  and 
in  so  doing  he  is  supported  by  the  Chronicle  of  Bleda.     L.  3,  c.  10. 
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moHa,  whoro  hIio  onlorod  thorn  to  roiimiii  in  HocTCH^y.  Tlioii 
clothing  horHolf  iw  a  pilgrim  with  her  HiafT  aiwl  paiiniorf  Hhr 
HOiit  vvurd  to  King  Rainiio  that  hIio  whm  on  a  pilgriniago  to 
San  lago,  mnl  uiitroutotl  that  hIio  niiglit  have  |>orniiHHion  to 
viHit  hur  huHhand  in  his  prinon.  King  Uaniiro  not  inontly 
grantod  hor  ruipu^Ht,  hut  H/dlio<l  forih  ahovo  a  loagim  from 
tho  (rity  with  a  groat  rotinno  to  do  hor  honor.  So  tho  (MMintoHH 
ontonHl  aHtMiond  tiniotho  priHon  wiion*  tho  (;onnt  lay  in  chainH, 
and  HtcK)d  Injforo  him  aH  hitt  proto<;ting  angol.  At  night  of 
him  in  thin  mitka'ahlo  and  diHhononMl  ntato,  howovor,  tho 
valor  of  Hpirit  wlii<^h  had  hithorto  HUHtainod  hor  gavo  v/ay, 
and  toarH  llowod  from  horoyoH.  Thocrount  ro<!oivo<l  hor  joy- 
fully, and  roproaolnMl  h<u'  with  hor  toarn;  "for  it  Imhujuioh 
UB,'*  said  ho,  "to  Huhtnit  to  what  w  iinpoH0<l  upon  uh  hy  (iinl." 

Tho  couiitoHH  now  Hont  to  ontroat  thc»  king  that  while  nho 
remained  with  tho  count  Iuh  (;hainH  nhould  Ihi  taken  off.  Tlio 
king  again  granted  hor  roquoHt;  and  tho  (;ount  woh  frecid 
from  hitt  irons  and  an  excellent  lx)d  pnij)arod  in  his  priHon. 

The  countoHS  remained  with  him  all  night  and  (;on<!(irt4'd 
his  escape.  Before  it  was  daylight  she  gavo  him  hor  pilgrinrH 
dresH  and  staff,  and  the  count  wont  forth  from  tho  ohambcjr 
disguised  as  his  wife.  The  porter  at  t)io  outer  ix>rtfd,  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  countess,  would  have  waited  for  orders  from 
the  king;  but  the  count,  in  a  feign^nl  voice,  entreated  not  to 
be  detained,  lest  he  should  not  bo  able  to  perform  his  pil- 
grimage. The  porter,  mistrusting  no  deooit,  opened  the  door. 
The  count  issued  forth,  repaired  to  a  place  p<jinted  out  by  tho 
countess,  where  the  two  cavaliers  awaited  him  with  a  fle<}t 
horse.  They  all  sallied  quietly  forth  from  the  city  at  the 
opening  of  tho  gates,  until  they  found  themselves  clear  of 
the  walls,  when  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  made  their 
way  to  the  mountain  of  Samosa.  Here  the  count  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  cavaliers  whom  the  countess 
had  left  there  in  concealment. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entered  the 
apartment  of  Don  Fernan,  but  was  astcmished  to  find  there 
the  beautiful  countess  in  place  of  her  warrior  husband.     He 
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conducted  her  before  the  king,  accusing  her  of  the  fraud  by 
which  she  had  ejffected  the  escape  of  the  count.  King  Ramiro 
was  greatly  incensed,  and  he  demanded  of  the  countess  how 
she  dared  to  do  such  an  act.  "I  dared,'*  replied  she,  "be- 
cause I  saw  my  husband  in  misery,  and  felt  it  my  duty  to 
relieve  him ;  and  I  dared  because  I  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  and  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  cavaUer;  as  such  I 
trust  to  your  chivalry  to  treat  me. "   ^ 

The  king  was  charmed  with  her  intrepidity.  "Senora," 
said  he,  "you  have  acted  well  and  like  a  noble  lady,  and  it 
will  redound  to  your  land  and  honor."  So  he  commanded 
that  she  should  be  conducted  to  her  husband  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  lady  of  high  and  noble  rank ;  and  the  count  was 
overjoyed  to  receive  her  in  safety,  and  they  returned  to  their 
dominions  and  entered  Burgos  at  the  head  of  their  train  of 
cavaliers,  amid  the  transports  and  acclamations  of  their  peo- 
ple. And  King  Ramiro  sought  the  amity  of  Count  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  and  proposed  that  they  should  unite  their  houses 
by  some  matrimonial  alliance  which  should  serve  as  a  bond 
of  mutcial  security.  The  count  gladly  Ustened  to  his  pro- 
posals. He  had  a  fair  daughter  named  Urraca,  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  now  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age;  so  it  was 
agreed  that  nuptials  should  be  solemnized  between  her  and 
the  Prince  Ordono,  son  of  King  Ramiro;  and  all  Leon  and 
Castile  rejoiced  at  this  union,  which  promised  tranquillity  to 
the  land. 


CHAPTER   SIXTEEN 

MOORISH    INCURSION    INTO    CASTILE — BATTLE   OF  SAN    ESTE- 

VAN — OF   PASCUAL  VIVAS   AND   THE   MIRACLE  THAT 

BEFELL   HIM — DEATH   OF  ORDONO   III. 


For  several  succeeding  years  of  the  career  of  this  most 
redoubtable  cavalier,  the  most  edifying  and  praiseworthy 
traces  which  remain,  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  archives  of  various  monasteries,  consisting 
of  memorials  of  pious  gifts  and  endowments  made  by  himself 
and  his  countess,  Dona  Sancha. 

In  the  process  of  time  King  Ramiro  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ordono  III.,  the  same  who  had  married 
Urraca,  the  daughter  of  Count  Feman.  He  was  sumamed 
the  Fierce,  either  from  his  savage  temper  or  savage  aspect. 
He  had  a  step-brother  named  Don  Sancho,  nephew,  by  the 
mother's  side,  of  King  Garcia  of  Navarre,  sumamed  the 
Trembler.  This  Don  Sancho  rose  in  arms  against  Ordono 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown.  He  applied  for  assistance  to  his  uncle  Garcia  and  to 
Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  and  it  is  said  both  favored  his  pre- 
tensions. Nay,  the  count  soon  appeared  in  the  field  in  com- 
pany with  King  Garcia  the  Trembler,  in  support  of  Prince 
Sancho.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  take  up  arms 
against  his  own  son-in-law ;  and  so  it  certainly  appeared  to 
Ordono  III.,  for  he  was  so  incensed  against  the  count  that 
he  repudiated  his  wife  Urraca  and  sent  her  back  to  her 
father,  telling  him  that  since  he  would  not  acknowledge  him 
a  king,  he  should  not  have  him  for  son-in-law. 

The  kingdom  now  became  a  prey  to  civil  wars;  the  rest- 
less part  of  the  subjects  of  King  Ordono  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
everything  was  in  confusion.  King  Ordono  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  quelling  the  rebellion,  and  defended  himself  so  ably 
against  King  Garcia  and  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  that  they 
returned  home  without  effecting  their  object. 

About  this  time,  say  the  records  of  Compostello,  the  sin- 
ful dissensions  of  the  Christians  brought  on  them  a  visible 
and  awful  scourge  from  Heaven.  A  great  flame,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  cloud  of  fire,  passed  throughout  the  land,  burning- 
towns,  destroying  men  and  beasts,  and  spreading  horror  and 
devastation  even  over  the  sea.  It  passed  over  Zainora,  con- 
suming a  great  part  of  the  place ;  it  scorched  Castro  Xeriz 
likewise,  and  Brebiesco  and  Pan  Corvo  in  its  progress,  and 
in  Burgos  one  hundred  houses  were  consmned. 

** These,"  says  the  worthy  Agapida,  *'were  fiery  tokens 
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of  t'ae  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  the  sinful  conduct  of  the 
CInistians  in  warrinji^  upon  each  otlior,  instead  of  joining 
tlieir  arms  like  brethren  in  the  righteous  endeavor  to  extir- 
pate the  vile  sect  of  Mahomet.'* 

While  the  Christians  were  thus  fighting  among  them- 
selves,  the  Moors,  taking  advantage  of  their  discord,  ''anie 
^vitll  a  great  army,  and  made  an  incursion  into  Castiie  as 
far  as  Burgos.  King  Ordono  and  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez, 
alarmed  at  the  common  danger,  came  to  a  reconciliation, 
and  took  arms  togetlier  against  the  Moors;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  king  received  again  his  repudiated  wife 
Urraca.  These  confederate  princes  gave  the  Moors  a  great 
battle  near  to  San  Estevan.  "This  battle,"  siij^s  Fray  An- 
tonio Agapida,  "is  chietly  memorable  for  a  miracle  which 
occurred  tliere,"  and  which  is  recorded  by  the  good  friar 
with  an  unction  and  perfect  credence  wortlij"^  of  a  monkish 
chronicler. 

The  Christians  were  incastellated  at  San  Estevan  de  Gor- 
maz,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  the  Douro.  The  Moors  had 
possession  of  tlie  fortress  of  Gormaz,  about  a  league  further 
up  the  river  on  a  lofty  and  rocky  heigh*. 

The  battle  commenced  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Count  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  however,  before  taking  the  field,  repaired  with  his 
principal  cavaliere  to  the  church,  to  attend  the  first  morning's 
mass.  Now,  at  this  time,  there  was  in  the  service  of  the 
count  a  brave  cavalier  named  Pascual  Vivas,  who  was  as 
pious  as  he  was  brave,  and  would  i  '•ay  with  as  much  fervor 
and  obstinacy  as  he  would  fight.  This  cavalier  made  it  a 
religious  rule  with  himself,  or  rather  had  made  a  solemn 
vow,  jhat,  vrhenever  he  entered  a  church  in  the  morning,  he 
would  on  no  account  leave  it  until  all  the  masses  were  fin- 
ished. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  firmness  of  this  brave  but 
pious  cavalier  was  put  to  a  severe  proof.  When  the  firat 
mass  was  finished,  the  count  and  his  c.i«.valieis  rose  and  sal- 
lied from  tho  church  in  clanking  armor,  and  soon  after  the 
sound  of  trumpet  and  quick  tramp  of  steed  told  that  they 
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were  off  to  the  oncouritor.  PaHcujil  Vivas,  howevor,  re- 
mained kneeling  all  in  firmor  iRifore  the  altjir,  waitiiifj:,  ac- 
cording to  cuHtoin,  until  all  tho  huihhus  whould  ho  tinislKul. 
The  masses  that  morning  were  nninorouH,  and  hour  after 
hour  passed  away;  yet  still  the  cavalier  remained  kneeling 
all  in  armor,  witl*  weapon  in  hand,  yet  so  zealous  in  his  de- 
votion that  he  never  turned  his  head. 

All  this  while  the  escjuire  of  the  cavalier  was  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  holding  his  war-horse,  and  the  esquire  l)eheld 
with  surprise  the  count  and  his  warriors  depart,  while  his 
lord  remained  in  the  chapel;  and,  from  the  height  on  which 
the  chapel  stood,  he  could  see  the  Christian  host  encounter 
the  Moors  at  the  ford  of  the  river,  and  could  hear  the  distant 
sound  of  trumpets  and  din  of  battle ;  and  at  the  sound  the 
war-horse  pricked  up  his  ears,  snuffed  the  air,  and  pawed 
the  earth,  and  showed  all  the  eagerness  of  a  noble  steed  to 
be  among  the  armed  men,  but  still  Pascual  Vivas  came  not 
out  of  the  chapel.  The  esquire  was  wroth,  and  blushed  for 
his  lord,  for  he  thought  it  was  through  cowardice  and  not 
.piety  that  he  remained  in  the  chapel  while  his  comrades  were 
fighting  in  the  field. 

At  length  the  masses  were  finighedj  and  Pascual  Vivas 
was  about  to  sally  forth  when  horsemen  came  riding  up  the 
hill  with  shouts  of  victory,  for  the  battle  was  over  and  the 
Moors  completely  vancjuished. 

When  Pascual  Vivas  heard  this  he  was  so  troubled  in 
mind  that  he  dared  not  leave  the  chapel  nor  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  count,  for  he  said  to  himself,  ' ' Surely  I  shall 
be  looked  upon  as  a  recreant  knight,  who  have  1  id  den  my- 
self in  the  hour  of  danger.'  Shortly,  however,  came  some 
cf  his  fellow-cavaliers,  summoning  him  to  tho  presence  of 
the  count ;  and  as  he  went  with  a  beating  heart,  they  lauded 
him  for  the  valor  he  had  displayed  and  the  great  services  he 
had  rendered,  saying  that  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm  they 
owed  the  victory.  The  good  kniglit,  imagining  they  were 
scoffing  at  him,  felt  still  more  cast  down  in  spirit,  and  entered 
the  presence  of  the  count  covered  with  confusion.      Here 
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again  he  was  received  with  praises  and  caresses,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  astonished,  but  still  thought  it  all  done  in 
mockery.  When  the  truth  came  to  be  known,  however,  all 
present  were  filled  with  wonder,  for  it  appeared  as  if  this 
cavalier  had  been,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  chapel,  and 
in  the  field ;  for  while  he  remained  on  his  knees  before  the 
altar,  with  his  steed  pawing  the  earth  at  the  door,  a  warrior 
exactly  resembling  him,  with  the  same  arms,  device,  and 
steed,  had  appeared  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  penetrating 
and  overthrowing  whole  squadrons  of  Moors;  that  he  had 
cut  his  way  to  the  standard  of  the  enemy,  killed  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, and  carried  o&  the  banner  in  triumph ;  that  his 
pourpoint  and  coat  of  mail  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  horse 
covered  with  wounds;  yet  still  he  fought  on,  and  through  his 
valor  chiefly  the  victory  was  obtained. 

What  more  moved  astonishment  was  that  for  every  wound 
received  by  the  warrior  and  his  steed  in  the  field,  there  ap- 
peared marks  on  the  pourpoint  and  coat  of  mail  and  upon 
the  steed  of  Pascual  Vivas,  so  that  he  had  the  semblance  of 
having  been  in  the  severest  press  of  the  battle. 

The  matter  was  now  readily  explained  by  the  worthy 
friars  who  followed  the  armies  in  those  days,  and  who  were 
skillful  in  expounding  the  miracles  daily  occurring  in  those 
holy  wars.  A  miraculous  intervention  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  Pascual  Vivas.  That  his  piety  in  remaining  at  his  prayers 
might  not  put  him  to  shame  before  sinful  men,  an  angel  bear- 
ing his  form  and  semblance  had  taken  his  place  in  battle,  and 
fought  while  he  prayed. 

The  matter  being  thus  explained,  all  present  were  filled 
with  pious  admiration,  and  Pascual  Vivas,  if  he  ceased  to  be 
extolled  as  a  warrior,  came  near  being  canonized  as  a  saint.* 
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*  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  miracle  is  recorded  as  happening  in  the 
same  place  to  a  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Don  Fernan  Antolenez,  in  the 
service  of  the  Count  Garcia  Fernandez.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  has  no 
doubt  that  the  same  miracle  did  actually  happen  to  both  cavaliers. 
"For  in  those  days,"  says  he,  "there  was  such  a  demand  for  miracles 
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Xing  Ordono  III.  did  not  long  sv.i  vive  this  battle.  Scarce 
had  he  arrived  at  Zamora  on  his  way  homeward,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  mortal  malady  of  which  he  died.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Sancho,  the  same  who  had 
formerly  endeavored  to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


KING  SANCHO  THE  FAT — OP  THE  HOMAGE  HE  EXACTED 
PROM  COUNT  PERNAN  GONZALEZ,  AND  OP  THE  STRANGE 
BARGAIN  THAT  HE  MADE  WITH  HIM  POR  THE  PURCHASE 
OP  HIS  HORSE  AND  FALCON 
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King  Sancho  I.,  on  ascending  the  throne,  held  a  cortes 
at  Leon,  where  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
princes  who  owed  allegiance  to  him  were  expected  to  attend 
and  pay  homage.  As  the  court  of  Leon  was  excessively  tena- 
cious of  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Castile,  the  absence  of 
Count  Feman  Gonzalez  was  noticed  with  great  displeasure 
by  the  king,  who  sent  missives  to  him  commanding  his  at- 
tendance. The  count  being  proud  of  heart,  and  standing 
much  upon  the  independence  of  Castile,  was  unwilling  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  any  one  in  token  of  vassalage.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  stifle  his  repugnance  and  repair  to  the 
court,  but  he  went  in  almost  regal  style  and  v«^ith  a  splendid 
retinue,  more  like  a  sovereign  making  a  progress  through  his 
dominions. 

As  he  approached  the  city  of  Leon,  King  Sancho  came 

that  the  same  had  frequently  to  be  repeated ;"  witness  the  repeated  ap- 
pearance of  San  lago  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  to  save  Christian 
armies  from  imminent  danger  of  defeat,  and  achieve  wonderful  vic- 
tories over  the  infidels,  as  we  find  recorded  throughout  the  Spanish 
chronicles. 
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forth  in  great  state  to  receive  him,  and  they  met  apparently 
as  friends,  but  there  was  enmity  against  each  other  in  their 
hearts. 

The  rich  and  gallant  array  with  which  Count  Feman 
made  his  entry  in  Leon  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  but 
nothing  attracted  more  notice  than  a  falcon  thoroughly  trained, 
which  he  carried  on  his  hand,  and  an  Arabian  horse  of  won- 
derful beauty,  which  he  had  gained  in  his  wars  with  the 
Moors.  King  Sancho  was  seized  with  a  vehtment  desire  to 
possess  this  horse  and  falcon,  and  offered  to  purchase  them 
of  the  count.  Don  Fernan  haughtily  declined  to  enter  into 
traffic  J  but  offered  them  to  the  monarch  as  a  gift.  The  king 
was  equally  punctilious  in  refusing  to  accept  a  favor;  but  as 
monarchs  do  not  easily  forego  anything  on  which  they  have 
set  their  hearts,  it  became  evident  to  Count  Fernan  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  part  with  his  horse 
and  falcon.  To  save  his  dignity,  however,  he  asked  a  price 
corresponding  to  his  rank ;  for  it  was  beneath  a  cavalier,  he 
said,  to  sell  his  things  cheap,  like  a  mean  man.  He  de- 
manded, therefore,  one  thousand  marks  of  silver  for  the 
horse  and  falcon — to  be  paid  on  a  stipulated  day ;  if  not  paid 
on  that  day  the  price  to  be  doubled  on  the  next,  and  on  each 
day's  further  delay  the  price  should  in  like  manner  be  doubled. 
To  these  terms  the  king  gladly  consented,  and  the  terms  were 
specified  in  a  written  agreement,  which  was  duly  signed  and 
witnessed.  The  king  thus  gained  the  horse  and  falcon,  but 
it  will  be  hereinafter  shown  that  this  indulgence  of  his  fancy 
cost  him  dear. 

This  eager  desire  for  an  Arabian  steed  appears  the  more 
singular  in  Saucho  the  First,  from  his  being  so  corpulent  that 
he  could  not  sit  on  horseback.  Hence  he  is  commonly  known 
in  history  by  the  appellation  of  King  Sancho  the  Fat.  His 
unwieldy  bulk,  also,  may  be  one  reason  why  he  soon  lost  the 
favor  of  his  warrior  subjects,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere 
trencb  rman  and  bed-presser,  and  not  fitted  to  command  men 
who  lived  in  the  saddle,  and  had  rather  fight  than  either  eat 
or  sleep. 
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King  Sancho  saw  that  he  might  soon  have  hard  fighting 
to  maintain  his  throne ;  and  how  could  he  figure  as  a  warrior 
who  could  not  mount  on  horseback.  In  his  anxiety  he  re- 
paired to  his  uncle  Garcia,  king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the 
Trembler,  who  was  an  exceeding  meager  man.  ,nd  asked 
counsel  of  him  what  he  should  do  to  cure  himself  of  this 
troublesome  corpulency.  Garcia  the  Trembler  was  totally 
at  a  loss  for  a  recipe,  his  own  leanness  being  a  gift  of  Nature ; 
he  advised  him,  however,  to  repair  to  Abderahman,  the  mi- 
ramamolin  of  Spain  and  king  of  Cordova,  with  whom  he  was 
happily  at  peace,  and  consult  with  him,  and  seek  advice  of 
the  Arabian  physicians  resident  at  Cordova — the  Moors  be- 
ing generally  a  spare  and  acLive  people,  and  the  Arabian 
physicians  skillful  above  all  others  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. 

King  Sancho  the  Fat,  therefore,  sent  amicable  messages 
beforehand  to  the  Moorish  miramamolin,  and  followed  them 
as  fast  as  his  corpulency  would  permit ;  and  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Moorish  sovereign,  and  remained  for  a  long 
time  at  Cordova,  diligently  employed  in  decreasing  his 
rotundity. 

While  the  corpulent  king  was  thus  growing  leaner,  dis- 
^content  broke  out  among  his  subjects  at  home ;  and  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  taking  advantage  of  it,  stirred  up  an  in- 
surrection, and  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Leon  Ordono  the 
Fourth,  surnamed  the  Bad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  late 
King  Ordono  III.,  and  he  moreover  gave  him  his  daughter 
for  wife — his  daughter  Urraca,  the  repudiated  wife  of  the 
late  king. 

If  the  good  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  supposed  he  had  forti- 
fied himself  by  this  alliance,  and  that  his  daughter  was  now 
fixed  for  the  second  time,  and  more  firmly  than  ever,  on  the 
throne  of  Leon,  he  wab  grievously  deceived ;  for  Sancho  I. 
returned  from  Cordova  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  host  of 
Moors,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  called  the  Fat,  for  he  had  so 
well  succeeded  under  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  mira- 
mamolin, and  his  Arabian  physicians,  that  he  could  vault 
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into  the  saddle  with   merely  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
pommel. 

Ordono  IV.  was  a  man  of  puny  heart;  no  sooner  did  he 
hear  of  the  approach  of  King  Sancho,  and  of  his  marvelous 
leanness  and  agility,  than  he  was  seized  with  terror,  and 
abandoning  his  throne  and  his  twice-repudiated  spouse,  Ur- 
raca,  he  made  for  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  or,  as  others 
assert,  was  overtaken  by  the  Moors  and  killed  with  lances. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


im 
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FURTHER  OP  THE  HORSE  AND  FALCON 

King  Sancho  I.,  having  re-established  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  recovered  the  good- will  of  his  subjects  by  his 
leanness  and  norsemanship,  sent  a  stern  message  to  Count 
Fernan  Gonzalez  to  come  to  his  cortes,  or  resign  his  count- 
ship.  The  count  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  this  order, 
and  feared,  moreover,  that  some  indignity  or  injury  would 
be  offered  him  should  he  repair  to  Leon.  He  made  the  mes-, 
sage  known  to  his  principal  cavaliers,  and  requested  their 
advice.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  not  go 
to  the  cortes.  Don  Fernan  declared,  however,  that  heVould 
not  act  disloyally  in  omitting  to  do  that  vrhich  the  counts  of 
Castile  had  always  performed,  althougli  he  felt  that  he  in- 
curred the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment.  Leaving  his  son, 
Garcia  Fernandez,  therefore,  in  charge  of  his  counselors,  he 
departed  for  Leon  with  only  seven  cavaliers, 

As  he  approached  the  gates  of  that  city,  no  one  came 
forth  to  greet  him,  as  had  always  been  the  custom.  This  he 
considered  an  evil  sign.  Presenting  himself  before  the  king, 
he  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  monarch  withheld  it. 
He  charged  the  count  with  being  vainglorious  and  disloyal; 
with  having  absented  himself  from  the  cortes  and  conspired 
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against  his  throne — for  all  which  he  should  make  atonement, 
and  should  give  hostages  or  pledges  for  hia  good  faith  before 
he  left  the  court. 

The  count  in  reply  accounted  for  absenting  himself  from 
the  cortes  by  the  perfidious  treatment  he  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced at  Leon.  As  to  any  grievances  the  king  might  have 
to  complain  of,  he  stood  ready  to  redress  them,  provided  the 
king  would  make  good  his  own  written  engagement,  signed 
with  his  own  hand  and  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  to  pay  for 
the  horse  and  falcon  which  he  had  purchased  of  the  count  on 
his  former  visit  to  Leon.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  day  appointed  for  the  payment,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
price  had  gone  on  daily  doubling,  according  to  stipulation. 

They  parted  mutually  indignant;  and,  after  the  count 
had  retired  to  his  quarters,  the  king,  piqued  to  maintain  his 
royal  word,  summoned  his  major-domo,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  a  large  amount  of  treasure  and  carry  it  to  the  count  of 
Castile  in  payment  of  his  demand.  So  the  major-domo  re- 
paired to  the  count  with  a  great  sack  of  money  to  settle  with 
him  for  the  horse  and  hawk ;  but  when  he  came  to  cast  up 
the  account,  and  double  it  each  day  that  had  intervened  since 
the  appointed  day  of  payment,  the  major-domo,  though  an 
expert  man  at  figures,  was  totally  confounded,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  king,  assured  him  that  all  the  money  in  the  world 
would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debt.  King  Sancho  was  totally 
at  a  loss  how  to  keep  his  word,  and  pay  off  the  debt  which 
was  more  than  enough  to  ruin  him.  Grievously  did  he  re- 
pent his  first  experience  in  traffic,  and  found  that  it  is  not 
safe  even  for  a  moiarch  to  trade  in  horses. 

In  the  meantime  the  count  was  suffered  to  return  to  Cas- 
tile ;  but  he  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  here ;  for,  being  sorely 
incensed  at  the  indignities  he  had  experienced,  he  sent  mis- 
sives to  King  Sancho,  urging  his  demand  of  payment  for  the 
horse  and  falcon — menacing  otherwise  to  make  seizures  by 
way  of  indemnification.  Receiving  no  satisfactory  reply, 
he  made  a  foray  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  brought  off 
great  spoil  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
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King  Sttiiclio  now  saw  that  the  count  was  too  bold  and 
urgent  a  creditor  to  be  trilled  with.  In  hia  perplexity  he  as- 
Boinbled  the  ewtatesof  his  kingdom,  and  consulted  them  upon 
this  momentous  affair.  His  counselors,  like  himself,  were 
grievously  perplexed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  royal  word 
and  the  enormity  of  the  debt.  After  much  deliberation  they 
suggested  a  compromise — the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  to  re- 
lin(iuiHh  the  debt,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  be  released  from  his 
vassalage. 

The  count  agreed  right  gladly  to  this  compromise,  being 
thus  relieved  from  all  tribute  and  imposition,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  kissing  the  hand  of  any  man  in  the  world  as  his 
sovereign.  Thus  did  King  Sancho  pay  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Castile  for  a  horse  and  falcon,  and  thus  were  the  Castilians 
relieved,  by  a  skillful  bargain  in  horse-dealing,  from  all  sub- 
jection to  the  kingdom  of  Leon.* 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  OF  COUNT  FERNAN — HIS  DEATH 


m3% 


The  good  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  was  now  stricken  in 
years.  The  fire  of  youth  was  extinct,  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  manhood  were  over ;  instead  of  erecting  palaces  and  lofty 
castles,  he  began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  the  grave 
and  to  build  his  last  earthly  habitation,  the  sepulcher. 

Before  erecting  his  own,  he  had  one  built  of  rich  and 
stately  workmanship  for  his  first  wife,  the  object  of  his  early 
love,  and  had  her  remains  conveyed  to  it  and  interred  with 
great  solemnity.  His  own  sepulcher,  according  to  ancient 
promise,  was  prepared  at  the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  San 
Pedro  at  Arlanza,  where  he  had  first  communed  with  the 
holy  friar  Pelayo.     When  it  was  completed,  he  merely  in-. 

*  Cronica  de  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  pt.  3,  c.  19. 
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scribed  upon  it  the  word  "Obijt,**  leaving  the  rest  to  be  sup- 
plied by  others  after  his  death. 

When  the  Moors  perceived  that  Count  Feman  Gonzalez, 
once  so  redoubtable  in  arms,  was  old  and  infirm,  and  given 
to  build  tombs  instead  of  castles,  they  thought  it  a  favorable 
time  to  make  an  inroad  into  Castile.  They  passed  the  border, 
therefore,  in  great  numbers,  laying  everything  waste  and 
bearding  the  old  lion  in  his  very  den. 

The  veteran  had  laid  by  his  sword  and  buckler,  and 
almost  given  up  the  world ;  but  the  sound  of  Moorish  dium 
and  trumpet  called  him  back  even  from  the  threshold  of  the 
sepulcher.  Buckling  on  once  more  his  amior  and  bestriding 
his  war-steed,  he  summoned  around  him  his  Castilian  cava- 
liers, seasoned  Uke  him  in  a  thousand  battles,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Garcia  Fernandez,  who  inherited  all  the 
valor  of  his  father,  issued  forth  to  meet  the  foe ;  followed  by 
the  shouts  and  blessings  of  the  populace,  who  joyed  to  see 
him  once  more  in  arms  and  glowing  with  his  ancient  fire. 

The  Moors  were  retiring  from  an  extensive  ravage,  laden 
with  booty  and  driving  before  them  an  immense  cavalgada, 
when  they  descried  a  squ£,dron  of  cavaliers,  armed  all  in 
steel,  emerging  from  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  silver  cross,  the  well-known  standard  of  Count  Feman 
Gonzalez.  That  veteran  warrior  came  on,  as  usual,  leading 
the  way,  sword  in  hand.  The  very  sight  of  his  standard 
had  struck  dismay  into  the  enemy;  they  soon  gave  way 
before  one  of  his  vigorous  charges,  nor  did  he  cease  to  pursue 
them  until  they  took  shelter  within  the  very  walls  of  Cor- 
dova. Here  he  wasted  tlxe  surrounding  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  after  thus  braving  the  Moor  in  his  very 
capital,  returned  triumphant  to  Burgos. 

"Such,"  says  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  *'was  the  last  cam- 
paign in  the  life  of  this  most  valorous  cavalier;"  and  now, 
abandoning  all  further  deeds  of  mortal  enterprise  in  arms 
to  his  son  Garcia  Fernandez,  he  addressed  all  his  thoughts, 
as  he  said,  to  prepare  for  his  campaign  in  the  skies.  He  still 
talked  as  a  veteran  warrior,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
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puHSod  in  armu,  but  his  talk  wua  uot  of  earthly  warfare  nor 
of  (^artlily  kin^donia.  llo  Bpoke  only  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  what  lie  muHt  do  to  niuko  a  succeHsful  inroad 
and  gain  an  eternal  inheritance  in  that  blessed  country. 

He  was  ecjually  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  his  Bpiritual 
as  for  his  mortal  campaign.  Instead,  however,  of  mailed 
warrioi*s  tramping  through  his  courts,  and  the  shrill  neigh 
of  steed  or  clang  of  trumi>et  echoing  among  their  walls,  there 
were  seen  holy  priests  and  barefoot  monks  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  the  halls  resounded  with  the  sacred  melody  of  litany 
and  psalm.  So  pleased  was  Heaven  with  the  good  works  of 
this  pious  cavalier,  and  especially  with  rich  donations  to 
churches  and  monasteries  which  he  made  under  the  guidance 
of  his  spiritual  counselors,  that  we  are  told  it  was  given  to 
him  to  foresee  in  vision  the  day  and  hour  when  he  should 
pass  from  this  weary  life  and  enter  the  ?  nansions  of  eternal 
rest. 

Knowing  that  the  time  approached,  he  prepared  for  his 
end  like  a  good  Christian.  He  wrote  »o  the  kings  of  Leon 
and  Navarre  in  terms  of  great  humility,  craving  their  pardon 
for  all  past  injuries  and  offenses,  and  entreating  them,  for 
the  good  of  Christendom,  to  live  in  peace  and  amity,  and 
make  common  cause  for  the  defense  of  the  faith. 

Ten  days  before  the  time  which  Heaven  had  appointed 
for  his  death  he  sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  chapel  and  convent 
of  Arlanza,  and  bending  his  aged  knees  before  him,  con- 
fessed all  his  sins.  This  done,  as  in  former  times  he  had 
shown  great  state  and  ceremony  in  his  worldly  pageants,  so 
now  he  arranged  his  last  cavalgada  to  the  grave.  He  praj-ed 
the  abbot  to  return  to  his  monastery  and  have  his  sepulcher 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  that  the  abbots  of  Sts.  Sebas- 
tian and  Silos  and  Quirce,  with  a  train  of  holy  friars,  might 
come  at  the  appointed  day  for  his  body;  that  thus,  as  he 
commended  his  soul  to  Heaven  through  the  hands  of  his  con- 
fessor, he  might,  through  the  hands  of  these  pious  men, 
resign  his  body  to  the  earth. 

When  the  abbot  had  departed,  the  count  desired  to  be 
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left  alone ;  and  clothing  biniHolf  in  a  coar»o  f riar*B  garb,  liu 
remained  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sinH. 
As  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain  all  his  life  against  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  so  was  ho  in  death  against  the  enemies 
of  the  soul.  He  died  in  the  full  command  of  all  his  faculties, 
making  no  groans  nor  contortions,  but  rendering  up  his  spirit 
with  the  calmness  of  a  heroic  cavalier. 

We  are  told  that  when  he  died  voices  wore  hoard  from 
heaven  in  testimony  of  his  sanctity,  while  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  all  Spain  proved  how  much  he  was  valued 
and  beloved  on  earth.  His  remains  were  conveyed,  accord- 
ing to  his  request,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pedro  de  Arlanza 
by  a  procession  of  holy  friars  with  solemn  chant  and  dirge. 
In  the  church  of  that  convent  they  still  repose;  and  two 
paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  convent — one  representing  the 
count  valiantly  fighting  with  the  Moors,  the  other  convers- 
ing with  St.  Pelnvo  and  St.  Millan,  as  they  appeared  to  him 
in  vision  before  the  battle  of  Hazinas. 

The  cross  which  he  used  as  his  standard  is  still  treasured 
up  in  the  sacristy  of  the  convent.  It  is  of  massive  silver, 
two  ells  in  length,  with  our  Saviour  sculptured  upon  it,  and 
above  the  head,  in  Gothic  letters,  I.  N.  R.  I.  Below  is  Adam 
awaking  from  the  grave,  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"Awake,  thou  who  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  tomb,  for 
Christ  shall  give  thee  life.'* 

This  holy  cross  still  has  the  form  at  the  lower  end  by 
which  the  standard-bearer  rested  it  in  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle. 

"Inestimable,'*  adds  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  "are  the 
relics  and  remains  of  saints  and  sainted  warriors.**  In  after 
times,  when  Fernando  the  Third,  surnamed  the  Saint,  went 
to  the  conquest  of  Seville,  he  took  with  him  a  bone  of  this 
thrice-blessed  and  utterly  renowned  cavalier,  together  with 
his  sword  and  pennon,  hoping  through  their  efiicacy  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  enterprise — nor  was  he  disappointed;  but  what 
is  marvellous  to  hear,  but  which  we  have  on  the  authority 
of  the  good  Bishop  Sandoval,  on  the  day  on  which  King 
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Fernando  the  Saint  entered  Seville  in  triumph,  great  blows 
were  heard  to  resound  within  the  sepulcher  of  the  count  at 
Arlanza,  as  if  veritably  his  bones  which  remained  behind 
exulted  in  the  victory*  gained  by  those  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  wars.  Thus  were  marvelously  fulfilled  the  words  of 
the  holy  psalm — **Exaltabant  ossa  humilitata."  * 

Here  ends  the  chronicle  of  the  most  valorous  and  re- 
nowned Don  Feman  Gonzalez,  Count  of  Castile.     Laus  Deo, 

*  iSaiK'.oval,  p.  834. 
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